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rhythmic variety. The synthesizer is potentially able to reproduce 
any music or sound in the world. 

These are a few ways that the Radio Corporation of America is 
opening new horizons to show business. In the future asin the past, 
you can depend on RCA to pioneer new “Electronics for Living’”’ 

are at work on electronic —electronics that bring better entertainment to more people. 
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Rendezvous At 50 





Over the years Variety has enjoyed extraordinary prestige 
and acceptance, sometimes to its own astonishment. This 
trade paper has been profiled ad infinitum in magazines, 
books and editorials. The quotations, and internationally, 
have been beyond numbering. Think, too, how many times 
the flying V masthead has been prop, plot detail or atmos- 
phere on theatre screens and television sets. A recent Philco 
dramalet was titled “L. A. to N. Y.” in frank reference to 
the weekly travel listing. 





All of these palms are the more remarkable since they 
were not sought. Only during 1955, in anticipation of the 
once-in-a-lifetime of a Golden Jubilee, has Variety indulged 
in anything like “systematic” promotion, and this would 
seem minor indeed to modern publication merchandisers. 
Even so, VARIETY declined offers of a number of television 
producers to make its milestone the occasion of a network 
salute, preferring that the Golden Jubilee Number speak for 
itself. 


The reader now holds in his or her hands the net heft and 
weight of a profound nostalgia—ours, and Show Business’— 
on the marking of these 50 years of independent theatrical 
journalism. The independence must be emphasized, for it 
cost us a lot on occasion and several times threatened our 
survival. 

With the Golden Jubilee Edition we can not hide our 
sentimental feelings and will not withhold our grateful 
acknowledgments. The point is stressed elsewhere that out- 
numbering our enemies during half a century were our 
friends, Take this issue as evidence. Also see “Jimmy Walker 
Called It Sime’s Square.” 





The present editorial text has been painstakingly and 
affectionately collated and has never been matched, we be- 
lieve, for sweep, scope and abiding value. This is one to read 
with care, a bedside volume and a keepsake. In the broadest 
sense the editors of Variety have had the collaboration of all 
show business. 





Come-lately showmen may never have heard of Frohman 
and may live by Nielsen. To them Ackerman & Harris could 
be clothiers and the smalltime “death trail” of decades ago 
a quest for ore veins. But though the old days and ways may 
be unfamiliar to some of our latterday readers even an ad 
agency Boy Scout may turn aside from his Trendex and 
ponder with profit the yesteryears of Sullivan & Considine, 
Alexander Pantages, Burlesque-that-was and so much else 
which is reprised in these pages. 





The Bard of Avon’s classic crack, “All the world’s a stage,” 
is surely updated by the stage moving smack into the family 
parlor. The struggles to come—theatre screen vs. home 
screen, and pay-to-see vs. sponsorship—will be duly reported 
in the years ahead in the weekly issues of this journal—we 
hope. Meantime showmen of the old media will counter with 
George M. Cohan’s “Nothing’s ever been invented that’ll 
keep a guy home—except a dame.” A more partisan crack, 
Sam Goldwyn’s, runs, “If you wanna see bad pictures, stay 


99 


home! 


Technological unemployment overtook hundreds of vaude- 
ville acts when the old circuits expired, but vaudeville in 
other forms continues today, highlighted by the great tele- 
vision vaudecasts and the big floor shows of the cafes. Broad- 
way’s own legit has been called “a fabulous invalid,” forever 
counted out yet always coming back. The moral seems clear 
enough. Amusement forms may be modified, but the essen- 
tials endure, although it is true that minstrel shows and show 
boats, both American inventions, are picturesquely has-been. 





Celluloid, amplitude modulation and electronics not to 
mention trains and planes altered entertainment. But no 
matter how many changes of form, or even of personnel, the 
show is still the thing and talent reigns supreme. For exam- 
ple, it took a half century of tradition, a Frohmanesque 
buildup, and a combination of Sir James M. Barrie and Maude 
Adams to create the aura of “Peter Pan” which comes alive 
as a contemporaneous reality via Mary Martin, mated to the 
electronic medium. This is a sampling of all that has hap- 
pened in these recent crowded months and will happen with- 
in this coming year, not to say years, as the whole wealth 
of entertainment becomes as familiar to the public as its 
hometown newspaper. 





Which, once again, brings into sharp focus the fundamental 
—there is no substitute for talent. All the gadgetry and 
wizardry from Schenectady to Menlo Park to Princeton, N. J., 
will never or can ever replace talent. That goes for the per- 
former, the playwright, the producer. 


That gets us back to VAriery—‘“a pub,” as we’re listed 
in the phone directory. Here, too, there is no substitute for 
talent or short-cut to experience. The responsible stewards 
of this paper had to live this textbook of 516 pages. Sime, of 
course, created the pattern 50 years ago. 





In his first 16-page 5c issue of Dec. 16, 1905, Sime Silverman 
outlined “policy.” He said, in part, 

“VARIETY will be conducted on original lines for a 
theatrical newspaper. The first, foremost and extraordi- 
nary feature will be fairness. Whatever there is to be 
printed of interest to the professional world will be 
printed without regard to whose name is mentioned or 
the advertising columns. 


“All the news all the time’ and ‘absolutely fair’ are the 
watchwords. 


“Nothing will be suppressed which is considered of in- 
terest. We promise you this and shall not deviate. 


“The reviews will be written conscientiously, and the 


truth only told. If it hurts it is at least said in fairness 
and impartiality.” 





The story begins with Sime and for us who have been 
entrusted to preserve these principles for the next genera- 
tion, this is the proper sign off with one word added. 





“Thanks,” 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


Gettysburg 
December 6, 1955 


Dear Mr. Silverman: 


On the occasion of Variety's fiftieth anniversary, 
Iam delighted to extend congratulations to you and 
your associates. I applaud this paper's long 
record of service in the entertainment field and 
its support of patriotic and civic causes. All of 
you have my warm best wishes for continued suc- 
cess through the years ahead. 





Sincerely, 


J yh Voorn baron 


Mr. Syd Silverman 
Variet 

154 West 46th Street 
New York, New York 
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BARNEY BALABAN 


PE ES'DENT. PARAMOUNT PICTURES CORPORATION 
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ongratulations 
RIETY on your 


50:7, Anniversary 














ROBERT S. BENJAMIN 
Chairman of the Board, United Artists 
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NATE J. BLUMBERG 
Chairman of the Board 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 


ARIETY 50th Anniversary 


Golden Jubilee 
on your 50th Anniversary 


My very best wishes 
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4376 SUNSET DRIVE 


HOLLYwoop 27, CALIFORNIA 
STEVE Broipy 


PRESIDENT 
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On behalf of our entire company, 


congratulations on your birthday. 


HARRY COHN 


PRESIDENT 
COLUMBIA PICTURES CORP. 
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My very best wishes 


on your fiftieth anniversary. 


JACK COHN. 


EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
COLUMBIA PICTURES CORP) 
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CECIL B. DeMILLE 


PRODUCERS DIRECTOR... PARAMOUNT 
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ongralulations on your 50th Anniversary 


S. H. FABIAN 


President 
Stanley Warner Corp. 
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Congratulations 

to the newspaper 
that’s in entertainment 
all the way— 

from the company 
that’s in entertainment 


all the way! 
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SAMUEL GOLDWYN 


November 18, 1955 


Dear Variety* 
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Congratulations to the Bible of Showbusiness... 
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Congratulat 


RT T. KALMUS 


President and General Manager-Technicolor 
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Congratulations 
to VARIETY 
on fifty years of 
fine reporting. 
May the years 


to come 





be as golden 


as this one! 


Sincerely, 


President, AMERICAN BROADCASTING CO. 


Photo by Editta Sherman 
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Congratulations 
YARIETY on your 


SO: Anniversary 














ARTHUR B. KRIM 
President, United Artists ' 
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Golden Jubilee MARTE 


Variety’s first 50 years were great. Here's to the future! 


Dt Luss 


KENYON & ECKHARDT, INC. 
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Saluting VARIETY on its 50th Anniversary! 


VARIETY presents the news of the Amusement World 


accurately and in a most interesting and entertaining way. 


More power to VARIETY! 
{ 


Hi. K. McCann, Chairman of the Board, McCann-Esickson, 
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JOHN RINGLING NORTH 
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I Salute ETY on its GOLDEN JUBILEE 














It's my GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY too! 


ROBERT J. O'DONNELL 
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Congratulations and best wishes 


on your 50th Anniversary. 
































MILTON R. RACKMIL 


President 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 
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Congratulations 
| to 


VARIETY 


on tts 


50th Anniversary 





ELMER C. RHODEN ; 
President, National Theatres, Inc. | 
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Herman Robbins 
Chairman of the Board 


Office of the 
Chairman 


of the Board 


Branches: 


Albany 
Atlanta 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Charlotte 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Denver 

Des Moines 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York 
Oklahoma City 
Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland 

St. Louis 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Washington 


Studios: 


Hollywood 
New York 
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SPATIONAL 


CORPORATION 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Circle 6-5700 Geo. F. Dembow 


President 


Dear Variety: 


At the age of 50, you possess the verve and vitality 
of youth coupled with the wisdom and experience of 
maturity -- a rarity indeed! 


You have gained steadily through the years but no 
diet is prescribed because your gain has been that 
of poetnaes and influence. When you appear each 
week, all eyes scan your every line. 


Despite a constantly increasing growth, great 
longevity is unquestionably indicated because it 
is a benign growth, and you have the heart, the 
character, and the essence of eternal life. 


Perhaps the secret of your admirable condition lies 


in the heritage you possess from your beloved and 
revered SIME, 


Congratulations, Variety, on your Golden Jubilee! 
Best wishes, | 


Sincerely, 


Lforen asf Dr-be-tery 


Herman Robbins 
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Sincere Congratulations On Your 50th Anniversary 





JOSEPH M. SCHENCK 
Chairman of the Board, Magna Theatre Corporation 
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“May your Anniversary be an occasion 

for renewed enthusiasm and service 
by all of us to the motion picture 
industry.” 


—NICHOLAS M. SCHENCK 
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DAVID O. SELZNICK 
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SPYROS P. SKOURAS 


President, Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 
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HARRY M. WARNER, President, WARNER BROS. PICTURES, INC. 
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Congratulations from all of us at Warner Bros. Studios. 


JACK L. WARNER, Vice President, WARNER BROS. PICTURES, INC. 
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VARIET on your fiftieth 


) oe anniversary. You have served the 
aay . motion picture industry loyally, 
-. honestly and intelligently. 


‘:: HERBERT J. YATES 
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DARRYL F. ZANUCK 


Vice-President, in charge of Production 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 
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Jimmy Walker Called It ‘Sime’s Square’ 
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Sime Silverman, founder-publisher-editor of Vartery, 
died Sept. 22, 1933, at the Ambassador Hotel in Los An- 
geles. It was national and international news the next 
morning, and cast a sentimental pall, not only over the 


and employees of this paper, which would be 
plausible, but over all of show business, which was not so 
plausible, considering the supposed egotism and self-pre- 
occupation of this profession. 

The emotions people felt about Sime’s going, the heart- 
preak of the two ceremonies back in New York, first at 
the funeral parlor and then at Temple Emanu-El on Fifth 
Avenue, where echoes of a personality held in an affection 
waicn the modern generation may think exaggerated in 
the reprise. Yet there wasn't a dry eye “in the house” 
when NBC's spontaneous tribute to Sime Silverman went 
on the air to the misty strains of George M. Cohan’s ‘‘Give 
My Regards to Broadway.” 

A strong attempt was made by those closest to Sime, 


offices 


both family and staff, to check-rein the sentiment for fear ~ 


outsiders would not understand it. Fact is, the founder 
of this paper was that unique. When he was gone hun- 
dreds of men and women reacted with an emotion, and a 
sense of loss, they hardly displayed toward their own 
relatives, excuse the thought. 

Until this present occasion, in commemoration of the 
5th Anniversary of the paper Sime founded, there has 
never been any public allusion to a remarkable postscript to 
that Sept. 22, 1933: to wit, for nearly 20 years thereafter, 
on the day, a pilgrimage of showmen and admirers jour- 
neyed each year, from West 46th St., to Salem Fields on 
Long Island to pay respects at the tomb. This pilgrimage 
was never publicized. No advance word was printed, no 
news account later given, either in these pages, or else- 
where. And yet very often 60 to 80 persons showed up 
and men of the stature of Arthur Hopkins, Bert Lytell, 
Gene Buck, George Jessel, Eddie Cantor would make brief 
off-the-record and off-the-cuff talks. - 

Who was this trade paper man capable of inspiring an 
affection that has endured so long, and gives every evi- 
dence of having the tenacity of an authentic legend? 
In the book, ‘Show Biz,” which Abel Green and Joe 
Laurie, Jr., wrote and Henry Holt published, the prelude 
took the form of “Sime’s Square.” Most of the comments 
herein are extracted from this source: 


| A Great Phrase-Maker | 








Sime was so the personification of Broadway that Mayor 
Jimmy Walker was serious in wanting to rename that tri- 
angle from 46th to 47th Sts., known as Duffy Square, Sime’s 
Square. Time magazine observed in 1934 that Wilfred 
John Funk named the 10 modern Americans who have 
done most to keep American jargon alive. Sime headed 
the list, followed by Mencken, T. A. (Tad) Dorgan, Walter 
Winchell, Bugs Baer, Ring Lardner, Damon Runyon, Gelett 
Burgess, George Ade, and Gene Buck. 

Through the paper he founded and styled, Sime’s impact 
is indelible, durable, deathless. The journalistic pattern 
of VaRIETY as it approaches its half-century mark con- 
tinues to be unique not only in American journalism but 
in world-wide impact. As Hollywood pix, Broadway legit, 
Yankee jazz, and the U. S. brand of radio-tv spreads to 
all the world capitals, American show biz is best mirrored 
by and through VARIETY. 

In the tradition of the great American journalists to 
whom he has been frequently compared, Sime was most 
articulate through his paper. He personally shied from 
public attention even within his immediate show biz orbit, 
even going to Havana and Mexico in 1931 with his wife 
Hattie to avoid publicity og the occasion of VARIETY’s 
Silver Anniversary. (This was the first time Sime left 
U. S. shores. Hattie was an inveterate globetrotter, but 
Sime never yenned to go abroad. Broadway was his home, 
his work, and his playground.) 

Sime didn’t like vaudeville tycoons pushing actors 
around. He didn’t like unthinking actors led and hood- 
winked by professional organizers. VARIETY’s championing 
of the rank-and-file worker in the theatre, from stagehand 
to star, is a historic and a continuing credo of the paper. 
He abhorred dishonesty. By his forthrightness he set a 
cardinal rule for his staffers’ professional and private 
lives. If you tell the truth even the people who don’t like 
tl must respect you. 


This man, for whom Variety continues a vibrant, ever- 
Breen monument, was born May 19, 1873, in Cortland, 
New York, reared in Syracuse, stagestruck from youth. 
Possessed of an unusual mathematical mind, a heritage 
from his father’s private banking business which he 
Spurned, thus alienating all family sympathy and economic 
Support, he hung around Syracuse theatres. When his 
father, Louis Silverman, owner of the Fidelity Bank, a 
loan institution at 140 Nassau St., New York City, brought 
Sime to the Big Town in 1898, as an appraiser, he rebelled 
at the calling. Instead he somehow got to know Leander 
Richardson, theatrical commentator on the New York 
Morning Telegraph, through Joshua Lowe, Richardson's 
Secretary. It’s not generally known that Sime’s journal- 
istic career first started on Daily America. This short- 
lived newspaper was founded in 1903 by George Graham 

ice, owner of a racetrack tipster service, in pique against 
the Telegraph, and its boss, Blakely Hall. 

Rice retaliated by taking Richardson as his ace. Lowe, 
als secretary, remembered Sime’s ambitions when it be- 
wig necessary to establish a counterpart column in the 
“ W Paper, and through them Sime got into newspaper 

ork. Though no hero worshiper, Sime always respected 
Richardson in the same way he respected Elbert Hub- 
ard and Napoleon, his two favorite heroes. 
eee became The Man In the Third Row, a signature 
the Fee solely with him on Daily America, and never on 
Paid elegraph, as is Broadway legend. When he subse- 
> one Sot a job on the Telegraph, he used a house 
D: nee ‘Robert Speare.” Sime’s glory was short-lived. 
v7 America was dissolved when Blakely Hall made 
—— With George Graham Rice; the latter returned his 
Hall t the lelegraph and Richardson returned to the paper. 
of 00k back a couple of turf writers, but Sime was laid 

‘. Despite this—and his father’s banking business-—he 





By ABEL GREEN 


—— a familiar figure above Union Square, then the 
rialto. 

Sime finally connected with the Telegraph. While the 
paper was still under Blakely Hall’s direction, Lewis had 
put on B. C. Hart as advertising solicitor. Hall complained 
that he couldn't get ads for the Lewis Publishing Co. “if 
the notices ran wild.” An unwritten rule was that any 
act that regularly advertised in the special (Sunday ) 
issues, or that took a Christmas ad, was a “good” act. 

Sime had heard of the rule but it didn’t mean a thing 
to him—at least, not for the moment—in his eagerness 
to land on the Telegraph. Despite that he started off in 
his characteristic hit-em-hard style. His bosses raved and 
frothed for the first couple of weeks and Sime knew that 
his persistence could mean his job any edition. 

For historians, therefore, it’s as much to the credit of a 
knock-about comedy team, Redford & Winchester, as any- 
thing else, that VarRIETY came to be. The team squawked 
to the paper about Sime’s panning notice. In those days 
it was considered justifiable for an actor to rebuke a 
critic, and mild mayhem was a popular outdoor sport along 
the rialto. On a vaudeville trade paper it was particu- 
larly justifiable, as Redford & Winchester had placed a 
Christmas ad in the Telegraph. They canceled their ad 
and Sime lost his job. 

In consequence, Sime started Variety Dec. 16, 1905, on 
a lot of nerve and $1,500 cash. The $1,500 was borrowed 
from his father-in-law, Alderman George Freeman of 














Sime Silverman 


Syracuse. It contained 16 pages and sold for a nickel. 
Sime had the vision not to call his paper Vaudeville or any 
other name that might limit its scope, and settled on 
VARIETY Which he thought embraced all phases of show 
biz. Legend has it that while dining in Pabst’s Casino 
in Harlem with his wife, Hattie doodled on the tablecloth 
and created the fancy flourishing “V” that distinguishes 
the Variety trademark today. 
* - * 


During the first 25 years running gags in Sime’s columns 
were that ‘““VARIETY never went to press, it went to the 
cleaners,” or ‘‘the sheriff was as permanent on the prem- 
ises as the typewriters.” It took virtually a quarter of a cen- 
tury for the paper to get into the black and Sime so 
recorded it in a memorable editorial: “For the first time 
in 24 years VARIETY got out of debt in 1929. May it keep 
out. Some years ago it was said on this page that when 
VaRIETY paid off, if ever, it would be told. Here ’tis.” 

At one time Variety staffers found themselves tripling 
on three papers—The Clipper, The Times Square Daily, 
and Variety. Only an acute loyalty and deep-rooted at- 
fection for their chief could have compelled such devo- 
tion—-and work! 

Sime bought The Clipper in 1923 from Leo Feist, who 
had used it as a mouthpiece for his song publications, to 
build it into a specialized outdoor newspaper as compe- 
tition to The Billboard. Later he dissolved it—at a per- 
sonal loss of $120,000. 
| I: ‘Times Sq. Daily’; IH: ‘Daily Variety’ 


In founding The Times Square Daily, which was a gag 
sheet and forerunner of today’s Broadway gossip column, 
he set the pattern for what became the present DAILY 
Variety of Hollywood in 1933. 

Sime’s son, Sid, launched the VARIETY Radio Direc- 
tory, a separate hard-covered book numbering 1100 pages, 
in 1937, and while the four annuals published thereafter 
were successful, they were scrapped as consuming too 
much time and effort. 

VARIETY’s first two-room office was on 38th St., just 
below the old Casino and across the hall from Charles 
Dillingham. Later, when Oscar Hammerstein built his 
Hammerstein’s Victoria above 42nd St., Sime moved be- 
vond it, to 45th and Broadway. Later, learning that 
Madame Frances. a theatrical couturiere, was moving to 
Fifth Avenue and that Loew's State Theatre’s stage en- 
trance would be approximately next door to 154 West 46th 
St.. Sime made a deal with her and VARIETY got ils own 
building, which it still occupies. 





More theatrical history emanated from the fifth floor 
on top of VARIETY’s present office building than from many 
another theatrical tycoon skull-praciice session. Top names 
in show biz gathered upstairs for Sime’s advice, inter- 
spersed with a drink. The top floor was the champ free 
speakeasy in America. The initiates had their own keys, 
but none came who didn’t see the upstairs light which 
meant that Sime was holding forth. The Old Boy had a 
special key made for Jimmy Walker. Walter Winchell and 
Mark Hellinger had keys. Winchell even wrote his notices 
for the Graphic in the Variery office. The ice chest was 
always full of food and drink, and a specially locked com- 
partment contained chilled vintages for particular femme 
company. When business was bad in the joints around 
town, it was said, ‘“‘Sime must be staging one of his brawls.” 
They were not large but they did take certain key spend- 
ers out of circulation. 


| A One-Fit Beau 7 | 





An impressive figure, Sime Silverman was five feet, 1014 
inches in height, weighed 210 pounds, dressed expensively 
but unostentatiously, and was most memorable for his 
bow ties, generally solid brown or green in color, and an 
unruly curly forelock. He had a good head of gray hair, 
always wore brown suits sans vest, specially made shoes 
costing $50-$60 (with a special arch support), a brown 
gabardine trench cox t and brown slouch hat t no 


= hie AL VAAL Coat I 
boutonniere. His prime 
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t to match: 
breast pocket handkerchief, no 
personal extravagance was very fine linen, oversized hand- 
kerchiefs. 

He was a one-fit man and hated even that. A tailor 
would come to his office or home, take his measurements, 
and that was that. His shirts were silk and expensive, 
always with detached collar of matching cloth. He took 
little or no exercise but looked physically fit. The hacking 
coughs through the years were ascribed to the strong 
cigarets to which he was addicted. At first none thought 
the cough was serious. 

His favorite Christmas present was a $20 gold piece, 
which he distributed to the office wives, girl friends, cops, 
doormen, and waiters. He was also a quarter jingler. 
Every morning the bookkeeper sent down $10-$20 worth 
of two-bit pieces. Despite his seasonal penchant for $20 
gold pieces, Sime hated Xmas cards and deprecated 
the “Xmas bonus” idea. He practiced a more realistic 
Yuletide spirit by putting it on a 52-week good living wage 
basis. 

He was also a complete martinet. You could have been 
out with him the night before, or just come back from 
lunch with him, but while you were in the office there was 
no palsy-walsy stuff with anyone, including his sen, Sid, 
on whom he was even tougher. 

To be fired at least once by Sime was par for the course. 
Abel made par. Apparently his coming to work at two and 
three p. m., despite the late speakeasy coverage, was too 
much for Sime. He rarely held mass office meetings, and 
he was not the traditional Front Page editor. His ‘I think” 
suggestion was more potent than a “You do it this way.” 
But when he did stage a meeting, it was a lulu. Abel was 
“it” one time in an intra-office political wrangle which 
prompted him to say, “‘Well, if you feel that way about it, 
Mr. Silverman, I'll resign.’””’ He was quick to bark, “That’s 
not necessary,” indicating that the intent of the general 
bawl out was psychological for morale and was now water 
under the bridge. Later that day he copyread one of 
Abel’s stories and on his way out told him he was making 
it the No. 1 lead! 

Sime had inherent showmanship without flamboyance. 
His penchant for transmuting the argot of the circus, the 
tanbark, Tin Pan Alley, the stage and the screen, the 
Broadwayite and nitery hound into a common language 
found ready response within show biz. So did the original 
green cover on VARIETY. A _ hoidover from those days 
is VARIETY’s green stationery and the green cover used on 
the Anniversary Number. <A green neon VARIETY once 
blazed over Times Square, in front of 1534 Broadway, now 
the present site of Loew’s Slate Theatre Bldg. 


| Show Biz Listening Post | 


His round table at the Hotel Astor was a glorified listen- 
ing post, an extraordinary editorial vantage point. In 
those days the Astor’s Hunting Room was the showmen’s 
crossroads, a composite of the Hollywood and Beverly Hills 
Brown Derbies, Romanoft’s and Chasen's, the Pump Room 
in Chicago, the Strok, 21, Toots Shor’s, Lindy’s, the Wal- 
dorf men’s bar, and the Oak Room of the Plaza in New 
York. Any time the Astor’s laundry couldn’t add up over 
$27,000,000 off certain tablecloths, it was a sign show biz 
was bad. 

Sime garnered more news in a lunch period than his 
entire staff in a day. The side pockets of his coat were 
his newsgathering depots. In the right pocket he kept a 
small 2x4-inch pad and a stub of a pencil. The left was 
for the single-word reminders which keyed important 
Stories for him later. “Metpix’’ meant that a trend in 
filmusicals with Metropolitan Opera stars was brewing, 
“Zanuck Schenck 10/1" meant that Zanuck and Schenck 
were merging their 20th Century Films Corporation with 
Fox Films on a 10-1 stock exchange basis. It’s the same 
system VARIETY’s reporters still pursue when a pad and 
pencil can scare an informant into clamming up. 

Sime was devoted to his mother, who was the Fannie 
Ward of the Silverman tamily and who loved poker to 
her death when she was in her nineties. Sime visited 
her regularly and got a bang out of her letters to him 
signed, “Your loving mother Rachel.” 

Sarah Loucks, the colored factotum of the Silverman 
home, was a soft touch for Sime. She always had folding 
money and somehow knew whether to disburse $200, $300, 
or $400 to him. Sime always sent it back to her by 
messenger the next day. 

He was adamant about having stewed tomatoes for lunch 
(actually brunch many times) “because it’s anti-acid and 
good for you after drinking,” he’d counsel. Plain garden 
spinach was his other favorite vegetable. 


If any of the office wives were physically run down he d 
send over Guinness’ Stout or Bass Ale as a builder-upper. 
If a staffer left on vacation Sime’s parting word was, Be 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Showman With A Tall Memory 


Colorful Recollections of Film Pioneers and Theatre Showmanship by The 
Author of ‘Merely Colossal’ 


The motion picture industry as / 


we know it today dates from June 
1905 when John P. Harris (Johnny 
Harris’ father) transformed an 
empty store in 
McKeesport, 
Pa., into a 96- 
seat theatre 
and opened it 
with tiat 
super - colossal 
on e- reeler, 
“The Great 
Train Rob- 
bery.” Vanrt- 
ETY did not 
make its ini- 
tial, 16- page 
appearance 
How the indus- 
six months without 

















Arthur L. 


Mayer 


until Dec. 16, 1905. 
try existed for 
it is a mystery 
today survive any such catastrophe. 

Harris, a great showman, gave 
his theatre the inspired name of 
nickelodeon and its success was so 
instantaneous and overwhelming 
that within a few years there were 


. I doubt if we could | 


10,000 nickelodeons stretched from | 


coast to coast. 
great editor, also charged only a 
nickel but he did not enjoy so aus- 
picious a start. He sold only 320 
copies of his first issue and later 
claimed that “two deputy sheriffs 
occupied Variety’s office for 62 
days, the longest official 


Sime Silverman, a; 





By ARTHUR L. MAYER 


thought so little of his brainchild | testified 


that he declined to spend $150 to 
patent it in Europe. This parsi- 
mony on his part was destined to 
have a profound effect on the 
future of the industry. Unrestrict- 


ed by patents, European producers | 


were turning out spectacular fea- 
tures running 5-10 reels and ap- 
pealing to adult audiences while 


American picture makers were still | 


confined to adolescent single-reel 
subjects. The moguls of the Motion 
Picture Patents Co. were convinced 
that the picturegoing public was 


too dimwitted to comprehend any | 
than 13 | 


picture running longer 
minutes. They, like many of their 
successors, grossly underestimated 
the intelligence of their public. 


Shill | 


“My own acquaintance 
VARIETY Started in 
search of a job, I 
office of Sam 
only recently 


Goldwy n Ss ‘Variety’ 


with 
1918 when, in 
called at 

30ldwyn who had 
discarded the name 


Goldfish to the marked disapproval | 


of his ex-partner, Archie Selwyn, 


who complained, “Not only did 
'Sam lose half of my money, he 
also took half of my name.” To 


run a| 


bum weekly ever stood up under. | 


The deputies stayed with 
long people thought they 
of the staff.” 

Perhaps one of the reasons why 
VARIETY’s early days were so pre- 
carious was that at first the Bible 
of Show Biz ignored the “chosen 
people’—I mean the movie _ pio- 
neers. It was not until December, 
1908 that the announcement ap- 
peared, ‘Hereafter Vartety will 
review one or more picture houses 

. it is suggested that 
for picture shows do not write us 
in reference to a criticism after it 
has heen printed.” Sime’s first 
review revealed the policy of 
frankness which was to distinguish 
all future Vartety criticisms. “The 
picture exhibition at the 14th St. 
Theatre,” he wrote, “was marred 
by a subject not suitable for Amer- 
ica, 


us so 
were part 


revealing an incident of do- 
mestic fa’sity if not infidelity, 
concluding with a murder 


there is a piano which could stand 
tuning the attaches were 
polite.” 

At tirst Sime had little faith in 
the future of the movies. This 
skepticism was about the = only 
thing he shared at that time with 
the lords of the vaudeville world. 
who regarded films as_ suitable 
only for chasers to drive out an 
audience at the end of the show. 
Indeed the history of the movies to 
date could well be summarized as 
“trom drive-outs to drive-ins.” 

Thomas <A. Edison, himself, 


|——_— Sn a EE AD 


oe 


confound the Goldwyn anecdote- 
mongers it should be reported that 
the maestro greeted me with per- 
fect English and equally perfect 
courtesy. I was fortified with a 
letter from his banker. 

Sam failed to introduce me to 


‘the delectable Mabel Normand who 
'was just leaving his office, but he 


|introduced me to VARIETY and | 


| 


| first glimpse of show 


did something far more useful. He 


loaned me a few copies to take 
home with me. Fascinated by my 
business, I 


rear and reread them until the 


‘cheap glazed paper on which they 


| were 
| paper 


The 
the contents 


printed fell to pieces. 
is still flimsy; 


| still fascinating. 


managers | 


The reviews in these 1918 issues 


| demonstrated that Sime had meant 
| what he said in his first number. 


| 


| prime need 


that Variety “would be printed 
without regard to whose name is 
mentioned or the advertising col- 
umns.” A “Soul In Trust” was “as 
a feature picture a good sleeping 
potion.” The scenario of “Powers 
That Prey” proved only that “the 
in pictures today is 


intelligence.” Clara Kimball Young 
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“did more posing than acting.” 
‘“Amarilly of ClotheshHne Alley” 
established that it was time for 
Mary Pickford to “get away from 
the inane little types with which 
she had been so closely associated,” 
and “The Splendid Sinner” had 
“a happy ending because Mary 
Garden, the heroine, was shot at 
sunrise.” 

In the feminine gossip column 
Mme. Petrova’s stays were severely 
criticised. “‘They are too high in 
the back, utterly deforming her 
famous straight front. She should 
also wear a brassiere with some of 


ol |} It had 


the | 


that Tom 
/common cowboy, 
/and never was sober 
to drive a car safely.” 
The advertising made as good 
reading as the stories. Eva Tan- 
guay, incensed at some unfavor- ! 
able reviews, took a page to an- 
'nounce, “You Are Dirt "Neath My 
| Feet.” “Stolen Orders” advertised 
“A Battle in Mid-Air Between a 
Monster Zeppelin (not a model— 
'a real one) Made At a Cost of Over 
: $25,000. Real Actors, Not Faked, 
Go in the Clouds.” I was particu- 
larly impressed by the full page 


“was only a 
could not act, 
long enougn 


ad for “The House of Hate” which 
iread, “the most phenomenal box- 
loffice attraction that has ever | 


| been presented to the exhibitor.” 
been my naive impression 
until then that pictures were not | 
presented to exhibitors but that 
they had to pay for them. 

I was even more amazed by 
| VarRIETY’s English. It bore littie 
'resemblance to what | had been 
taught at Harvard. The headiines 
were incomprehensible to a neo- 
phyte. GAMS WTHOUT S.A. NG 
| meant nothing to me until it was 
explained that legs lacking sex 
appeal were of no value. (The 
world-renowned headlines, Sticks 
world-renowned headlines, STICKS 
NIX HICK PIX and WALL 
STREET LAYS AN EGG, were not 
to come till several years later.) 
Sime, aided and abetted by Jack 
Conway and Johnny O’Connor, 


(Continued on page 88) 











| Steve Clow: A A Memory 








This 50th Anni Edition recalls 
many great and eccentric figures 
of show biz the world around. Natu- 
rally there were some unpleasant 
characters around, too. One was 
a shakedown publisher named 
Steve Clow, who operated a black- 
mailing paper called Broadway 
Brevities. He would bargain not to 
print certain spicy lowdown in re- 
turn for coin. 

Ultimately 


Clow was convicted 
and took the chute to the Federal 
lockup in Atlanta. When _ he 
emerged he was a gray-faced old 
man without a friend, and most 





we 


' job reading proofs. 


people would have said, not de- 
serving any. 

It hints at a quixotie strain in 
the founder of Variety that al- 
though he despised Clow, and had 
himself been injured by the man, 
he sent for Clow and offered him a 
Such an offer, 
giving Clow honest employment 
despite the stigma of his nasty ¢a- 
reer and conviction, was nothing 
less than amazing to those few out- 
siders who heard of Sime’s q.t. ges- 


(Literati Dept., June 2, 1935) 
‘Variety’s Own Plant 


VaRIETY has bought Rogow- 
ski Co., former owner of the 
job shop in which this paper 
has been printed for 15 years. 
Negotiations were closed last 
week, firm name being re- 
tained. M. J. McEvoy, long 
with Rogowski, is in charge. 

So VaRIETY is now in the 
printing business. Something 
else to worry about. 








GRIFTING 
CIRCUS 


In the earlier decades of this 





| publication, VARIETY critics regu- 


| larly popped in on the then-numer- | Garden. 


ous circuses and carnivals and | 


SIME AND THE 





|lumbia Garden. 


Te 


[Jan. 5, 1949] 


FAMOUS FIRSTS _ 
IN SHOW BIZ 


—— By ROGER IMHOF — ~ 


It is with great satisfaction that 
I recall some famous “firsts” in 
show business. 


On Dec. 30, 1799, at the Federal] 
Theatre, Boston, one Graupner 
| blacked his face and sang “The 
Negro Boy.” This was the first 
black-face act in history. 

“Ach Du Lieber Augustine” 
the first waltz ever 
1770. 

The first matinee ever given in 
America was on July 4, 1827, at the 
Old Bowery Theatre, N. Y. 

The Mount Vernon Gardens was 
the first summer pavilion theatre, 
It opened in 1800, in N. Y. Co- 
The second sum- 
mer theatre, opened in N. Y. in 
11923, at Broadway and Prince 
| street, and later became Niblo’s 











was 
composed, in 


The first minstrel show was pro- 


found many of them honeycombed | duced at the Bowery Amphitheatre 


|with “grift” (the outdoor show- | 
men’s polite word for graft) rang- 


ing from_ controlled 

Wheels and other devices to pick- 
pockets who travelled with the! 
show. 


If tipped off that a VARIETY man | 
was on the lot, such shows 


of moments. If they didn’t recog- 
nize the reviewer and he was wise 
to their tricks, the subsequent re- 
view did not result either (1) 
in a change of policy or (2) any 
feeling of shame. Don’t be silly. 
The “slicker” mind worked differ- 
ently: VARIETY’s founder discov- 


crooked circus or carnival would 
be clipped by another crooked cir- 
cus or carnival and mailed to the 
sheriff of the next stand to make 
trouble for the show under 

Sime’s concern was for the acro- 
bats, wire-walkers, divers and other 
entertainers who formed the hon- 
est facade behind which the in- 
curable grifters operated. He had 
no illusions that the cons would 
stop conning. In this frame of 
reference, the VARIETY review of 
a circus playing Long Island dur- 
ing the summer of 1926 was close- 
ly written to make the facts “evi- 
dent enough for those who under- 
stood” without being material for 
shakedown sheriffs. But the after- 
math of this routine incident was 
on the droll side and Sime re- 
vealed it some months later (Dec. 
26, 1926) in recalling that the par- 
ticular circus had been 
very raw and some of it very dirty” 
with the result that Variery re- 
fused a full page advertisement 
from the circus. 

Sime did not merely cancel the 


tion to be mailed to the proprietor 
of the grifting circus. This was 
the net result as Sime reported it: 

“The owner of the circus, with 
a letter convicting him as a grifter, 
displayed the letter to his friends, 
even to representatives of a rival 
show weekly. He thought Mi the 
funniest thing ever and said, “hat 
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V irginia Minstrels.” 


ered that a panning notice on one | 


review. | 


“most of it | 


| 


would | ; 
be magically cleansed in a matter | 








Y., Feb. -6, 1843. It was “The 
Its members 


| were Billy Whitlock, Dan Emmett, 


gambling | | Dick Pelham and Frank Brown, 


The name ‘Vaudeville’ was used 
'for the first time in America by 
'H. J. Sargent, at Weisiger’s Hall, 
Louisville, Feb. 23, 1871. The bill- 
ing was “Sargent’s Great Vaude- 
ville Company,’ Group included 
The Kiralfy Troupe, Rigi Sisters, 
Gus Williams, Will Carleton, 
Charles A. Williams, Jenny Benson, 
Kynock & Smith. Morrisey & Emer- 
son, Oscar Willis, Prince Sadi 
D’Jalna and J. W. Ward. 

Primrose and West joined hands 
in 1873 and first appeared with 
Simmons and Slocum’s Minstrels in 
Philadelphia. 

The Rentz-Santly show was the 


| first burlesque. 


McIntyre and Heath became part- 
ners in San Antonio, in 1874. 


[——Tirst Parody sd 


u 





Gus Williams wrote the first par- 
ody on a popular song. And pub- 
lished a book of jokes and parodies 
in 1902. 

The White Rats was organized in 
1900 by Dave Montgomery, Fred 
Stone, Charles Mason. Tom Lewis, 
Sam Ryan, Mark Murphy, Sam 
Morton, James Dolan and George 
Fuller Golden, who borrowed the 
idea from the English club, “The 
Water Rats.” 

Equity was organized May 26, 
1913, by Albert Brunning, Charles 
Coburn, Fran Gilmore, Milton 
Sills, Grant Stewart and William 
Harcourt. It was an outgrowth of 


| the Actors Society of America. 


| 


|in VARIETY (Jan. 


The Lambs Club was organized 
at Brown’s chophouse ‘Brown was 


'an actor) at his first place on 4th 
| avenue. 
ad. He caused a letter of explana- | 


Fiyst published review of a film 
19, 1907) was re- 


‘viewed at Pastor’s Theatre, N. Y., 
/and called “The Life of a Cowboy.” 


There were no credits for the au- 
/thor, producer and director, or the 
| actors. 


Electric lights were first used to 
light a theatre at Harry Hill’s con- 
cert hall on Houston strect, N. Y. 
In this same place the first meeting 


of the Salvation Army in America 
took place. 
; First. Palace Bill 2 om 


The N. Y. Palace Theatre opened 
March 25, 1913, and “big time” end- 
ed there May 7, 1932. On tne open- 
ing bill were Ed Wynn, Hy “feyer, 
Milton Pollock & Co., Four Vannis, 


| Otto Gygi and Taylor Holmes. 


| dance; 





Pastor’s first theatre (he was a 
clown) was on the Bowers His 
last was on 14th street near Third 
avenue. 

William Austin, of Austin and 
Stone, Boston, coined the first used 
“nickelodeon” afier his split with 
Sione. He opened it on Scollay 
Square, near Austin and Stones 
Museum, Boston. 


The first American circus began 
at Somers, N. Y., waen Heckaliah 
Bailey exhibited “BET,” tne first 
elephant ever brought to America. 
Afierwards, with some scrolling 
acrobats, the American circus took 
form. . 

Loie Fuller originated the skirt 
Papinta the mirror dance, 
Ameta the fire dance, Heien Kane 
the boop boop-a-doop, Bee Palmer 
the shimmy dance and Pat Rooney 


'I the waltz clog. 


Television was first publicly in- 
troduced at Proctor’s ‘Theatre, 
Schenectady, N. ¥., March 22, 1930, 
by Dr. E. E. W. "Alexander, whe 
developed it for the General Elec 
tric Co. 
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Golden Jubilee MARTETY 50th Anniversary 
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By GENE ARNEEL 


The story is an epic, a super-colossal, an all-time spectacular, which comes complete 


with this prolog. And even in the black-and-white of newsprint it is frequently breath- 


taking. 


It was a medium held in disrepute at the start; vaudeville was choked off as it mush- 
roomed; along the way an antagonized public, clergy and government had to be assuaged. 
But because of this medium, glamour assumed new meaning and dimension and day- 
dreams became an export commodity. First and last there was an unending shuttle 


service to. and from the courthouse because of fierce disputes. 


The medium was inte- 


grated and disintegrated, organized and re-organized, damned and extolled and it was 
fantastically prosperous and unbelievably panicky by turns. Toward its rivals, radio 
and television, it was successively disdainful, indignant, retaliatory and extremely cor- 
dial. Critics were alternately cursed for neurotic, envious showoffs and quoted ver- 


batim in large type. 


In short, the motion picture industry! Fade in on the data and the anecdota, the 


flora and the fauna of 50 years: 


There is a choice in beginnings and as to who 
should get the credit. The textbooks of Britain and 
France have their own versions. In an abundant 
literature which industry historians have devoted to 
the mechanical preliminaries salients include: Edi- 
son’s picture-recording camera, the Kinetoscope; 
Louis and Auguste Lumiere’s Cinematographe, a 
combination camera-projector; George Eastman’s 
astounding effects with a film base made of nitrate- 
treated cotton fibers; Thomas Armat’s Vitescope pro- 
jector, given its first public demonstration in At- 
lanta in 1895, a year berore Koster & Biai’s Music 
Hall in New York introduced flickering peep shows. 
American Mutuscope, Biograph and Vitagraph pio- 
neered in manufacturing these crude flickers. Bio- 
graph’s coverage of the Jeffries-Sharkey fight at 
Coney Island in 1899 was the first use of artifiicial 
lights. 

Many of the researchers have quoted Terry Ram- 
saye’s “Million and One Nights.” Alice Evans Field 
tapped Will H. Hays’ “See and Hear” book (1929) 
for authority on what happened at the turn of cen- 
tury, to-wit, “Empty stores, holes in the wall, were 
soon to come alive with moving pictures. A good 
working machine was put on the market. The public 
was interested and intrigued. Traveling Vitascope 
showings aroused the country to eager interest in 
the new invention. Men, women and children flocked 
to see pictures that moved. It was thrilling, exciting 
—something new under the sun.” 


In 1902, the Electric Theatre opened In Los An- 
geles with a policy of an hour of “vaudeville of mo- 


tion pictures” for a 10¢ admission. The year fol- 
lowing “The Great Train Robbery” became the 
first “story” told in the new form. Edwin S. Porter, 
cameraman at the Edison Studios, lensed the “pro- 
duction.” 

A business was coming into being, but hardly 
more than a fly-by-night operation. Shoe-string 
entrepeneurs and opportunists from all walks of 
life moved in, setting up tents and fashioning un- 
licensed reproductions of the Edison and Biograph 
equipment. Copyrights and patents were ignored. 

Inevitably attempts were made to stabilize peep 
shows, create an industry, protect franchises, enforce 
royalties. Those who came into power and called 
the turns are the first executive personalities in 
the history of films. 

Jeremiah J. Kennedy, engineer and industrialist. 
joined Biograph as representative of financiers who 
had money in the operation. Kennedy and Percy 
Waters, who was engaged in exhibition, ultimately 
controlled Biograph. 

George Kleine, who dealt in optical wares in Chi- 
cago, entered the film equipment field (and in 1913 
created much excitement with his importation of the 
Italian-made “Quo Vadis’). Also in Chicago, Wil- 
liam Selig, who was running a minstrel, and George 
K. Spoor, a thrifty newsstand owner and smalltime 
investor, each segued into cameras and projectors, 
independent of each other. 

It was Spoor who joined with Max Aaronson, a 
vaudeville actor who billed himself Bronco Billy 
Anderson, and formed Chi’s Essanay Studios, the “S” 


(Continued on page 76) 
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CLOSED-CIRCUIT TY STARTED IN LONDON; 
AFTER 16 YEARS, FUTURE STILE A GUESS 





By HY HOLLINGER + 


On Feb. 23. 1939. a lightweight 


boxing match between Arthur 
Danaher and Eric Boone at Har- 
ringay Arena was piped to three 


London theatres via closed-circuit 
television. On Sept. 23, 1955, the 
heavyweight championship _ fight 
between Rocky Marciano an‘ 
Arch’e Moore at Yankee Stadium, 
N. Y.. was televised to 133 thea- 
tr in 90 cities in the United 
Stat S — grossed an estimated 
$1.250,00¢ 

These facts capsule the story of 
the closed-circuit medium’s devel- 
opment over the 16-year span. But 
the future remains a_e question 
mark. Entrepreneurs have yet to 
make it more than an occasiona!- 
use medium. 

The only theatre tv event that 
has a chance of boxoffice success 
is an aitraction of national im- 
portance that cannot be obtained 
on free home tv. Foremost and so 
far the only offerings in this cate- 
gory are championship fights. Ex- 
periments with other sports events, 
such as football and basketball, 
have failed because comparable 
events are available on free home 
television. However, 1955 saw the 


y 4 ¥ . y thir! ' prt 
development of a formula by which ‘a subsidiary 


football, and possibly basketbai}, 


ean be presented with a degree of | 


success. 

During the past vear, a number 
of Notre Dame football games were 
piped into several hotels. The uni- 
versity paid all the technical costs 
and the hotels provided the space 
at no cost, relying on the liquor 
and food business as its cut. Au- 
thentie alumni and the legion of 
subway alumni turned out to view 
the games in the comfort that a 
hotel ballroom provides. 

Although theatres are and will 
be used for occasional commercial 
meetings, hotels have practically 
cornered the market on this busi- 


ness. The flexibility the hotels pro- | 


vide in the matter of time schedule 
as compared with the restricting 
hours allotted by motion picture 
theatres spelled out the competi- 
tive advantage. Additionally, hotels 
provide the Ideal site for food, 
drinks and talk. 

The number of permanent large- 
screen installations in both hotels 
and theatres is comparatively 
small. There are about 100 thea- 


tres with permanent units and less | 
than a dozen hotels. The develonp- 


ment ot mobile units 
lags. 

Closed-circuit is ideal to alert 
dealers and sales personnel to im- 
portant company 
sions. There are also political pos- 
sibilities as per the “Salute io 
Eisenhower” dinner on Jan. 20. 

Results obtained with entertain- 
ment offerings so far have ranged 
from mediocre to poor. Telecasts 
of the Metropolitan opera have 
been mild. Planned telecast of the 
1955 Met opening was cancelled 
despite the existence of a contract. 
Production costs plus the irritation 
caused first-nighters by the tec!- 
nical equipment and special light- 
ing served as dampener. An at- 


projection 


{the field at present. 


‘and its business subsidiary, 


to line up a Philharmonic 
Presentation of the 


tempt 
concert failed. 


‘annual ANTA Album flopped. The 


enthusiastic hope of offering 
Broadway 
has been 
Recent 
Marciano - Moore fight 
closed-circuit operators to 


tabled. 


caused 
weigh 


the possibility of snaring the rights | 


to the World Series. The pian, 
however, caused serious con- 
troversy even among the closed-tv 


operators themselves. Theatreown- 
ers, almost without exceptior 
went on record as opposing any 
such move although 
iis worth as a b.o. 


antagonize the public and 
theatre patrons on their local | 
houses. 

Only two firms are actively in 


Several have 
fallen by the wayside. A few others 
exist in name only and haven't 
staged an event in years. The most 
successful company is Nate Hal- 
pern’s Theatre Network Television 
Tele- 
out- 


Sessions. This is the pioneer 


‘fit. Its main competitor is Sher- 





plans and déci- | 


aton Closed-Circuit Television Inc., 
of the hotel chain 
headed by William Rosensohn and 
Robert Rosensecrans. The company 
has ambitious plans for both enter- 
tainment and business meetings to 
be staged in hotels and discovered 
the Notre Dame formula. 


When Hotels, Saloons 
And Dice Dens Bulk-Order 
Books, That’s Show Biz 


Nowadays publishers of show biz 
books ‘about or by eclebs) are not | 
surprised at bulk or group orders. 
It may be the author, he or she 
frequently looking upon handouts 
of an autobiog as good personal ex- 
ploitation, and which “tan be 





charged off.” 


In the case of Joey Adams with 
his gag books, he gets an industrial 
group of pals (drugstores, manu- 
facturers, etc.) for whom he’s a 
prolific “benefit” performer, to buy 


| his books in hundred and thousand 


lots. 


Bennett Cerf, did find bulk or- | 


ders for the Joe E. Lewis biog, 
“The Joker 
offbeat spots, hotels, Las Vegas and 
saloon entrepreneurs. Beldon Ket- 
lemen ‘(El Rancho Vegas) bought 
1,000 copies; Ben Marden, ex-Sil- 
ver Slipper and Riviera bossman, 


: } 
now in Gotham realty and owner | 


! 


Theatre, N.Y., 
ditto the Hotel 


of the Playhouse 
ordered 500 copies; 


Roosevelt (New Orleans) prexy 
Sevmour Weiss: Seagram’s Distil- 
jerv ‘for whom Lewis says he’s 


a living commercial), 
525 copies—why the odd 25 is un- 
known to Cerf: Copacabana (N.Y.) 
boss Jules Podell, took 100 copies; 
taxi tvcoon Dan Arnstein, 50; Sam 
Ruby ‘(unknown to Cerf), 100 
copies. 

















shows via the medium | 


$1.250.000 gross for the 


appreciated | 
event. It was | 
fcarcd such action wou-d seriously | 
sour | 


Is Wild,” coming from | 


| Polly 


contracted | 
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Loew's, Quo Vadis? 


Veteran investors in picture 
company stocks are showing 
particular interest in Loew’s. 
The o!dtimer Wall Streeters 
are concerned about this op- 
eration probably more so than 
any other pic corporation be- 
cause over the years they re- 
garded it as the beilwether of 
the trade and its intramural af- 
fairs are undergoing change. 

Brokers are c.osely watching 
for clues to new policies under 
Arthur Loew, as_ presidential 
successor to Nicholas M., 
Schenck and, on the stock 
front, are anxious to learn of 
the details of the divided cor- 
porate setups due by the di- 
vorcement deadline of April, 
1957 


Paperbacks Big 
Sales in 1955 


Sales of newsstand-distributed 
pocket-size books were decidedly 
up in 1955, judging by reports 
from every direction—publishers, 
distributors, and retailers. 

New sales activity, manifested 
most dramatically by such out- 
standing paperbound bestsellers as 
\“Vll Cry Tomorrow,” 
iJungle,” “Adventures of 
| March,” “Battle Cry,” and many 
more, has brought with it increased 
publisher confidence that will mean 
more titles and bigger orders dur- 
ing next few months. 

“T’'ll Cry Tomorrow” 
out two pr intings, totaling 1,000,000 
copies, in eight weeks. “Augie 
/March” was a so-so seller in hard 
covers despite National Book 
Award citation in 1954. Originally 
, published by. Viking, the book was 
priced at 50e in pocket format, and 
/has exceeded 890,000 copies. ‘“Bat- 
|tleery,” (Bantam, 50c) also a boffo 
‘pic, has reportedly topped 2,000,000 
|in a little over a year, and “Black- 














/board Jungle’s” sales in 35e pock- | 


etbook edition has kept pace with | 
the tremendous success of the M-G 
film. 

| Surprisingly, 
non-fiction 


appear to have come 
|into their own popularity-wise, with 
Fulton Sheen (‘The Divine Ro- | 
‘mance”’), Saul Bellow 
|March”), Erich Maria Remarque | 
(“A Time to Love and a Time to 
Die”) and Christopher 
(“World in the Evening’) 
‘up multi-million sales. 

Adler’s autobiography, 
House Is Not a Home,” has gone | 
\into a sixth printing ‘Popular Li- | 
| brary; 35c) after selling over 2,000.- | 
000 since it hit the newsstands in 


racing 


jlate °54. Originally published by 
'Rhinehart, the reprint rights to 
i\this one went for a_ reported 


$12,000. 

Meanwhile, bidding for reprint | 
rights of current bestsellers has | 
taken a lively 
high at $80,000 to $100,000 report- 
ed for reprint rights to books like 
;*Not As a Stranger” (Scribner's) 
j}and Robert Ruark’s 
| Value” 
| bestsellers already 
reprinters are 
bought by New 


committed to 
“Andersonville,” 
American Library, 


next year by Popular Library. 


“Blackboard | 
Augie | 


(25e) sold | 


quality fiction and | 


(“Augie | 


Isherwood | 


“- Jexhibitors oppose us, 


turn with sales as | 


“Something of 
(Doubleday). Among other 


and “Auntie Mame,” scheduled for 








Vienna Schnitzel 
Vienna. 
Editor, VARIETY: 

Some time before 
| When I was a very small 
| kind, my mother said one 
day, “I have a box for the the- 
atre to see ‘The Geisha.’ 
VARIETY raves about it.” 
This was a very early ex- 
ample, I am sure, of the long 
arm of VARIETY. I asked two 
questions (1) Why did one sit 
on a box, and (2) What was 
VARIETY? She answered both 
as best she could. 

I sincerely believe that the 
first paper of which I became 
personally aware was. this 
strange theatrical journal in 
far-off America. 


1910, 








Emil W. Maass, 








(Vienna Correspondent) 








wed by Permis Copr. 1933, The New Yorker Magazine, I 
“ ‘Variety’ gives it two weeks.” 


Reprod 
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Home-Toll TV 


[Rain or Shine?] 
By FRED HIFT 


Quict at the moment—but it cannot be assumed for long—home toll 
'television, also known as subscription ditto, parlor ditto, or pay-as- 
| you-see ditto, continued throughout 1955, as previously partly during 
1954, a shouting contest between its advocates and adversaries. The 
| Federal Communications Commission is the uneasy and not-saying-vet 
_custodian of the problem, but may pass the buck to Congress itself. 


Home-toll tv, with its probable main reliance and alliance upon 
filmed entertainment is seen as a final threat—on top of shortage, 
rentals and so on—to the motion picture theatre, especially in the 
residential areas. 

During 1955 everyone was accusing everyone else. 
fellows were created. Exhibitors, 
supported tv, suddenly discovered 
‘free’? system and of the public’s 
| Zenith, Skiatron and Telemcter, 
selves arguing the same points. 

Home-toll tv, in its essentials, involves the transmission of a coded 
signal. At the receiver, the jittery image can be steadied in a number 
of ways, either by the punching of a eard, or the twist of a dial, or the 
insertion of a coin. All of the systems claim they are foolproof and 
all see themselves holding the kev to television’s salvation. Here are 
some of the prime issues in question-and-answer form: 

Q. How would pay-as-you-see tv affect the broadcast industry? 

A: (pro) It would provide tv A: fcon) It would introduce dis- 
|with a much-needed boxoffice in crimination in tv viewing: it would 
{the home; would introduce a whole draw off all the top talent; would 
range of new shows now out: of make it impossible for sponsored 
reach of sponsors; would give shows to compete properly, and 
video a new economic foundation, would center program control in 
land would move program control the hands of a comparative hand- 
to the viewer; would “save” UHF. ful of viewers. 


Q: What could toll-tv do for the viewer? 


A: (pro) It would eliminate sing- A: fcon) It would be a drain on 
|ing commercials; bring more sta- the family budget; serve to black 
|tians on the air; improve the qual- out certain areas; soak the public 
lity of shows and allow good films for shows it would ordinarily see 
to be televised. for free. 





Strange bed- 
long standing foes of adveritisinge 
themselves as champions of this 
right to stay home and enjoy it. 
not amicably inclined, found them- 





yy What motivates the various opposing parties? 

(pro) The networks and the A: (con) This whole thing is a 
both because get-rich-quick scheme. Television's 
they want to preserve the status good and getting better. Toll pro- 


\quo. The networks fear they'll ; Pes ; 
lose their domination over the sta- ponents should compete fairly, i.e, 
by wire rather than over the air. 


| tions, the theatres their b.o. 
Q: What’s the FCC’s position? 
A: (pro) The Commission has A: 
every right to approve pay-as-you- 
‘see under the 1934 Communica- 
tions Act. No Congressional action 
is needed. The FCC must move 


fcon) Toll video is a viola- 
tion of the traditional Arnerican 
broadcast concept of the “free air.” 
The FCC has no right to approve 


| fast. it without Congressional sanction. 
Q: Is Home-toll tv a certainty? 
A: (pro) Yes. A: (con) Never. 
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ean of the Picture Business Traces 


rowth From His First Penny Arcade 





Accents the Necessity of the Producer To Go Into Exhibition as Protection For Playvdates 
Until Courts Edicted Distribution-Exhibition Divorcement 


Fifty years is a wonderful anniversary on which to sit 
down and do a little job of taking stock. At 50, a man 
can be at the peak of his powers and know exactly where 
he is heading; a newspaper can have a record of half a 
century of successful service and still 
be young enough to look forward to 
the future with enthusiasm and cour- 
age added to its experience; and an 
industry can have thrown off all the 
mistakes of infancy and childhood 
and be facing horizons a thousand 
times wider than it ever thought 
existed. 

In my experience, all these things 
are true. The younger men of today’s 
motion picture industry—and from 
the vantage point of my more than 
four score years, men of 50 are young- 
: sters—have built an industry of which 
all of us can be justly proud. They have built on the 
trial-and-error experiments which we began half a cen- 
tury ago and they have brought the highest degree of 
art, science, technology and merchandising ability to mo- 
tion pictures. At the same time VARIETY, the Bible of 
showbusiness, has successfully completed its first-half cen- 
tury of service to the great world of entertainment and 
today is stronger, more universally respected and of far 
more potent influence for good than ever before; and our 
motion picture industry, which has just passed its 50th 
birthday, has reached the high distinction of universal 
acclaim as one of the most vital economic, culutra] and 
international influences existing today. 

For the past 50 years the picture business has been, 
vith the exception of my beloved wife and family, the 
most important part of my life. IT have received credit 
for having founded the motion picture industry as it exists 
today. Technically, this is true, since I financed and 
opened the world’s first primitive Penny Arcade which 
was the seed from which our giant modern industry has 
developed, Of course, at this same time, there were 
cozens of other men whose imaginations had been fired 
by the same wonder which I saw in flickering pictures, and 
who were making their own plans to go into this thrilling, 
exciting and fabulous new business. If I had not opened 
my own Penny Arcade in March, 1903, credit for being 
“Father of the Motion Picture Industry” would today go 
to one of my several contemporaries who opened his own 
Penny Arcade in April or May of that same year. 











adolph Zukor 








‘Monopoly’ | 





I think the most interesting development which has oc- 
curred during my more than 50 vears in the motion picture 
business is the way in which the producers of motion 
pictures were forced into exhibition. I feel that a clear 
understanding of this development is necessary to any 
discussion of the picture business, because for the past 
several decades I have been listening with constantly in- 
creasing irritation to non-show business friends learnedly 
discussing the allegedly “monopolistic” practices of the 
motion picture industry. To these people there has seemed 
to be something more or less unethical and even slightly 
criminal in the fact that, for a long period of time, the 
large motion pieture producing and distributing compa- 
nies also owned outright or had various types of partici- 
pation ownership deals with theatres in every part of the 
country. My own company, Paramount, has been accused 
o: being the worst offender in this regard, since at one 
time the Paramount-Publix chain included about 1,500 
inajor theatres very strategicaliy located. 

Of course, not one of our critics ever stopped to find 
oOut—or even to ask—why we acquired our theatre inter- 
ests In the first place. I feel that now that we are really 
Brown up—and at 50 years of age any American industry 
Can properly be felt to be out of its diapers—it is high 
time to discuss intelligently and truthfully the whole sub- 
Ject of inter-relationship between producers and theatres 
as ll existed back in the days when producers owned the- 
aires and theatre circuits. 

When my associates and I founded Famous Players, 
“e had a very definite idea. This idea was that motion 
Pictures had to be made with quality stories, quality pro- 
Cuction, quality stars and quality directors. This was 
neither altruistic nor idealistic; it was good, sound com- 
NOn sense. It was the simple theory that an honest mer- 
lant his customers honest merchandise. We telt 
‘lal anybody who came to see one of our pictures was 
‘nutled to walk out of the theatre completely satisfied, 
Ympletely happy, and very well entertained. 
lhe Famous Players pattern of production was extremely 


gives 


~ 


>“tecesstul, Theatres competed with each other to play 
®ur product rather than the pictures of other producers, 
“ia very shortly afterward other producers paid us the 
‘ery high compliment of following our pattern of produc- 
7 But suddenly we became aware of a very obvious 
5 ‘ very glaring truth. The most beautiful Tiffany 
hecklace will look dull and drab and completely devoid of 
Cia if it lies around in a filthy puddle of mud; by the 
S ) 3 . 

Ne token, every one of. our pictures lost the greater 
I of its quality the moment it was shown in the dingy, 
c foul-smelling converted stores which, in those days, 
we the movie theatres of this country. 

l realized very clearly that just as a beautiful jewel 
»S©CS and deserves a beautiful setting, so a picture into 

‘iCh quality, care and real hard work have gone, deserves 
4 


“"OWCase worthy of its quality. I knew that only by 








By ADOLPH ZUKOR 


(Chairman of the Board, Paramount Pictures) 


making it possible for moviegoers to see motion pictures 
in clean, comfortable and attractive. theatres could we 
hope to attract the kind of patrons ou. pictures deserved. 
In those early days many “better” people had a great re- 
luctance to go to the movies, because of the unsavory 
physical appearance of these early movie houses. And I 
could see very clearly that we would never be able to 
overcome this feeling until our industry was able to make 
it possible for the better element to be attracted by the 
comfort, good taste and fine service which pleasant and 
attractive theatres alone could offer. 

For quite a few years I had known and respected 
Mitchell Mark, one of the early pioneers in the field of 
motion picture exhibition. I had been associated with 
Mitch Mark in several ventures, and I knew 
exhibitor he had the same dream as I, a distributor—to 
make theatres attractive, pleasant, and really inviting. In 
late 1913 Mitch and I were talking, and he confided that 
his burning ambition was to build a huge theatre devoted 
exclusively to the showing of motion pictures, and planned 
exclusively for this purpose. Oldtimers in our industry 
will recall that up to this point movies were shown in the- 
atres which had been planned for live vaudeville acts, 
with the films incidental to the program. Mark told me 
that he had a chance to buy the property on the northwest 
corner of 47th Street and Broadway, and that he had a 
guarantee of the several million dollars that it would cost 
to put up this ‘dream theatre.” I was just about as en- 
thusiastic as Mitch—and then he told me that the only 
thing that was holding him back was the shortage of good 
product. Before he would invest all the money and work 
in putting up this first “Cathedral of the Motion Picture,” 
he had to be assured that he could get a sufficient quan- 
tity of really good pictures to be able to guarantee the pa- 
trons whom he wanted to attract that they could come to 
his theatre every week and see really fine entertainment. 

Let me repeat that I was just as excited as Mitchell 
Mark by this glowing new vista which his imagination 
opened to the motion picture industry, and the second he 
finished talking, I gave him my personal guarantee that 
Famous Players-Lasky (which was my company at the 
time) would deliver one feature per week. I also gave 
him my personal assurance that tnese pictures would be 
of the same high quality that we had been producing up 
to that point. 

This was all Mitchell Mark wanted to hear. He rose 
from his chair and shook my hand—we didn’t need any 
more formal contract, since between us a handshake was 
entirely binding—and he told me that construction would 
start on the Mark Strand Theatre within a couple of 
weeks. 

I don’t have to recount what a huge success the Strand 
was from its opening day in April, 1914, and how com- 
pletely it revolutionized the entire concept of exhibition. 
In major cities all over the country similar theatres sprang 
up, and the public responded magnificently, crowding into 
the comfortable, well lighted and well ventilated theatres, 
staffed with well trained and highly organized groups of 
ushers and other employees. 

One of the most important chains of theatres which had 
sprung up was the First National group. These theatres 
included, among others, such outstanding showcases as 
the Strand in New York. It wasn’t long before the First 
National executives decided that they, too, were going 
to produce their own pictures which they could supply 
to the theatres in their chain. This would have been 
perfectly all right, except that with the First National pro- 
ducing organization flooding the First National theatres 
with product, there was little or no room for the pictures 
of any other producers in this important chain of theatres. 


that as an 


This was a 
continue. 


situation which could not be permitted to 
FN was acquiring a stranglehold on the entire 


field of exhibition, and other producers, including my 
own company, were being frozen out More than that, 
exhibitors were comptaining bitterly that First National's 
power had created competition which they could not 
buck, since First National was satisfied to pour millions 
into theatre construction in order to lure patrons awav 
from smaller theatres. 

At this point, let me digress for a moment, because 


right now comes what I consicer to be the key to the en- 
tire situation involving producer-distributor Ownership 
of theatres. I want to emphasize strongly as I 
possibly can, that up to the time this First National situa- 
tion arose, I had not had the slightest idea in the world 
of getting involved in theatre ownership or operation. I 
wanted to make the finest pictures possible. That was 
all. 

3ut, with this new complication of First National being 
in both production and exhibition, the picture chanved 
radically and violently. In our own selt-interest, Para- 
mount had to be sure that exhibitors would stay finan- 
cially healthy so that they could continue in business and 
could continue to play our pictures on which we hoped 
to make a profit. Also, since the majority of the attrac- 
tive, well-operated theatres in the country were in the 
hands of the potent First National group, the only thea- 
tres left to play our pictures were the dives. 


Our response was and positive As an in- 
dication of how we were willing to work, we rescued the 
owners of the Rialto, in Times Square, by buying tre 
theatre outright and retaining the rormer owners as man- 
agement executives Shortly afterward we bought tie 
Rivoli on the same basis. We spent a great deal of money 
rebuilding both these houses to make them showcases 
worthy of the fine pictures we were ready to del.ver. 
Don’t mistake this for altruism. By our acquisition of 


just as 


immediate 


the Rialto and Rivoli, Paramount was assured of two de 
luxe Broadway showcases. 

In no time exhibitors and circuit heads in every part 
of the country wanted to get aboard the Paramount bané- 
wagon, either on pié1inership deals or by outright pur- 
chase. Our structure could guarantee the right product 
and the right theatres in which to show this product. And 
in a very short time we were in the theatre business all 
over the country. We built new theatres ourselves or 
helped exhibitors bui'd them by assisting with the financ- 
ing and the operation; we made franchise deals to deliver 
quality product; it encouraged exhibitors to build bigger 
and better theatres. As an indication of our vital interest 
in theatre operation, our firm name was changed te 
Paramount-Publix; our theatre operations were conducted 
under the corporate name of Publix Theatres; and ‘Publix 
service” became a trade slogan. 


Enter Sid Grauman | 


As an example of the way we operated, let me tell the 
story of our experiences on the West Coast. At this time 
there was not a single realiy good theatre in Los Angeles. 
I had been very much impressed by the job done by a 
young, energetic and really brilliant exhibitor named Sid 
Grauman in San Francisco. We bought Grauman’s Thea- 
tre in San Francisco, renamed it the Paramount, and 
moved Grauman to Los Angeles. There we aided him 
in financing his Million-Dollar Theatre, which was the 
first fine motion picture house built in downtown Los 
Angeles. We retained Grauman to manage and direct 
the house. 

At this same period dozens of other savvy theatremen 
came into our fold. These included such giants of exhibi- 
tion as Balaban & Katz, A. H. Blonk, E. V. Richards, and 
dozens more. Karl Hoblitzelle, who had been affiliated 
with the Keith Circuit in the southwest, pulled out to join 
us, 10 expard and grow at a fantastic rate into today’s 
fabulous Interstate Theatres. Other circu'ts and inde- 
-pencent houses joined us at an ever-accelerating rate, 
until at the peak of Paramount-Publix’s growth, we had 
about 1,500 theatres, every one of them a key cinema 
in a key situation. 

Every Paramount-Publix house, whether our ultra flag- 
ship Paramount Theatre in Times Square or a neighbor- 
hood theatre had to be the finest of its type. I am very 
proud that today’s concept of motion picture theatres is 
a frank and open copy of this approach. 

We introduced comfortable, well-covered seats, and 
since we were prepared to place an order for many thou- 
sancs of these comfortable seats, theatre supply com- 
panies were delighted to spend huge amounts experi- 
menting to get the best possible results for patrons’ com- 
fort and good posture. Because we insisted that theatres 
be well-ventilated and properly lighted, architects and 
technical experts labored to preduce the maximum in re- 
laxed comfort and pleasant surroundings. 

We pioneered the concept that an usher should not 
be a unshaven youngster lounging at the back of the thea- 
tre, but an impressively uniformed member of a corps 
trained with the prec’sion and discipline of West Point 
cadets. I remember vividly how thrilled audiences were 
at the Broadway Paramount when, several times a day, 
there was the formal ‘‘changing of the guard.’ At these 
times, when one platoon of ushers snapned to rigid atten- 
tion under the barked commands of their leaders and 
marched out in perfect formation while the replacement 
platoon marched in with the same precision, patrons 
used to gather and applaud. 


I have dwelt at length on the Paramount concept of 
giving the publ motion picture theatres which would 
be real “pleasure palaces,” because I have felt for many 
vears that this is ene of the greatest contributions our 
company hes mace to the well-being of our industry, and 
by extension, to an volift in our American andard of 
living. The comfort and beauty which film coers first 
experienced in our theatres gave them new ideas of how 
to live in their cwn homes; it provided an impetus to 
manufacturers of all kinds of carpeting, light fixtures, 
new types of furniture and decorations, and dozens of 
other types of merchandise. The billion-dollar home air- 
conditioning industry of today is the direct outgrowth of 
the comfortabie and healthfully refreshing cool air to 
which movie patrons Eo-came accus omed in piccure thea- 
tres. The airconditioning industry has on many cccasions 


public:y acknowlecged its indebtedness to motion picture 
tneaires. 


B.O. Geared to U.S. keconomy, 
Par’s Realty Overexfenced 


I also don’t have to remind what this new approach 
to motion pcitn theatres hes meant to the economic 
life of our country In every city in the United States 
great shoppir areas hove sprung up around the neigh- 
borhoods in which ce luxe theatres were built. with a 
consequent rise in real estate values end great prosverity 
to the merchants who were able to draw their customers 
from the masses of people whom we attracted to our 
theatres 

\s for business conditions, the theatre boxoffice over 
the years has in large measure reflected the national 
economy. By erly 1983, the Paramount Publix and 
other circuiis and film companies mirrored the country’s 
low-gear economics to the extent that receivership was 
the only way out. 

The vast chain of expensive film houses that we had 


(Continued on page 60 
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FILMS & 


By ROBERT J. LANDRY 


In the not-yet-released film version of “Richard 
Ill” the cast 1s headed by Sir Laurence Olivier, Sir 
Ralph Richardson, Sir John Gielgud and Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke and the producer is Sir Alexander Korda. 
Which is a wide swath of swank for an entertainment 
medium rated less than 50 years ago the “illegiti- 
mate” of chases, comic fat men, folding camp chairs 
and rain-streaked flicker. It brings to mind the 
almost unbearable pride of the Metro of 1932 
when it corralled all three members of America’s 
own theatrical Royal Family, Ethel, Lionel and 
John Barrymore, to star in ‘“‘Rasputin and the Em- 
press.” 

Distinctions and accolades for show biz personages 
are nowadays common. Stanton Griffis of Para- 
mount became an ambassador, booked solid in Po- 
land, Egypt, Argentina and Spain; Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, Clare Luce and Eric Johnston have also had 
ambassadorial status. Robert E. Sherwood, Alexan- 
der Woollcott, Eddie Cantor, Eddie Dowling and 


Robert Montgomery have been Presidential inti- 
mates. Important Government investigatory bodies 


have been chaired by David Sarnoff and William S. 
Paley. Actor John Lodge was Governor of Connec- 
ticut, orchestra leader Vic Myers lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Oregon, stage and screen actress Helen 
Gahagan and Will Rogers Jr. went to Congress and 
so on. 

| The Charm of Cash | 





Many things help explain the latterday social ac- 
ceptability of theatrical people. For one thing 
bankers began smiling benignly as modern show 
business developed into an amazing cash operation. 
Then, too, the old stuffiness in society and the mod- 
ern tendency to welcome any “presentable” guest 
who is amusing fit in with the rise of the theatrical 
millionaire. Today it is routine if an actor calls 
at the White House, or a studio head confers with 
the State Department. The Pentagon maintains 
an elaborate liaison with the entertainment media. 
In Britain it is assumed that the head of the British 
Broadcasting Co. will be knighted and its original 
director-general became Baron Reith. A _ leading 
figure in American ballet, and now an American citi- 
zen, is Marquis de Cuevas while the woman who put 
Britain’s Sadler’s Wells ballet on the map is dubbed 
Dame Ninette de Valois. The piano virtuoso, Myra 
Hess, is similiariy honored. 
on Hollywood, various studies of the film colony 
have used the methodology of social anthropology 
(how the natives live, dear) and it has invariably 
been laid down as law that boxoffice equals income, 
income equals social presiige. Be that as it may. 
Gregarious instincts and social graces had something 
to do with the personal popularity of Douglas Fair- 
banks and Mary Pickford. Theirs was a social ac- 
ceptance unique to American entertainment. The 
guest book at Pickfair was a rewrite of the Alma- 
nack de Gotha, Who’s Who and the blue ribbon 
stud. ‘Meanwhile out at the ranch,” the Hearst- 
Davies camp-followers also helped showfolk mingle 
with the bon ton. 

Moving pictures invented modern glamor and 
shipped it all over the world, quickening the break- 
down of old prejudices against theatrical people. 
Even the strict Catholic Royal court of Spain re- 
ceived Fairbanks, despite its protocol and etiquette 
dating from the middle ages. Court chamberlains 
exhaustively coached the American actor in the 
proper approach to the throne. Fairbanks made it 
fine but the nerve strain was considerable. Then 
King Alfonso XIII broke the stiffness by confiden- 
tially inquiring, “Tell me, do you think Fatty Ar- 
buckle will ever come back?” 

After 1927, when the movies talked, the transfor- 
mation in talents undoubtedly upgraded Hollywood 
culturally. Hordes of educated characters were re- 
cruited. A rise in literacy was noted among writers. 





Barrymore-Drew Tree 








WILLIAM HaycraFrr LANE= Louisa Rouse 


(i (2) 
' Thos. Frederick Lane = Eliza Trentner = John Kinlock 





Producers relaxed to Beethoven. Rhetoric was re- | 
quired and one quick way was to rush in a lot of | 
British enunciators. Two of them may be cited 
because they were very posh in their private lives, 
namely, Basil Rathbone, who came from an old 
British theatrical family, and that cricket-and-crum- 
pet chappie, Sir C. Aubrey Smith. 

Family tends naturally to be more deep-rooted in 
the old country than in these here colonies. English 
theatrical dynasties, many of them dating back to 
the 18th century, have included, to give only a small 
sampling: Kembles, Coopers, Terrys, Lanes, Lupi- 
nos, Howards, Boucicaults, Comptons, Melvilles, 
Standings, Titheradges, Maudes, Emerys. 

In America the Barrymores and Drews (see fam- 
ily geneaology chart herewith) were best known. 
Like the Booths, Jeffersons, and Wallacks, they mi- 


grated from England. Other American theatrical 
families may be mentioned—Russelis, Rehans, 
Byrons, Skinners, Hammerstein. At the present 


period the United States could enumerate lots of 
two-generaiion theatrical families. Thus Gilbert 
Miller is the scion of Henry Miller. Eugene O’Neill 
the issue of James O’Neill, Agnes deMille the daugh- 
ter of William C. and the niece of Cecil B., Ed Wynn 
the son-in-law of Frank Keenan and dad of Keenan 
Wynn, Grace Kelly the niece of Walter C. Kelly and 
George Kelly, and so on into the Selznicks, Nugents, 
Pryors, Lockharts, Tobins, Costellos, Hustons, Loews, 


Schulbergs, Holmes, et al. 
The first actor-knight was Sir Henry Irving in 
1895. This was 70 years after the repeal, in 1824, 


of the antique legislation under which strolling play- 
ers were hustled by the coppers as “rogues and vaga- 
bonds.” Queen Victoria initiated ‘““Royal Command” 
performances in 1848 but ended them in 1861 when 
she was widowed. They were only resumed in 1881 
under pressure. (Victoria’s enthusiastic mourning 
was not good for business in general, British trades- 
men constantly complained.) In at least one known 
instance the Queen knighted someone she admired, 
Arthur Sullivan, but held out on his partner. Thus 
the librettist of the Gilbert & Sullivan operettas, the 
most original innovation of the 19th century British 
theatre, had to wait until 1907, well after Victoria’s 
death, to become Sir William S. Gilbert. 





Royal Command | 

Damehood, the feminine equivalent of knighthood, 
seems to have been bestowed upon an actress for 
the first time in 1918, namely May Whitty. Very 
few women have been honored compared to men. 
Those who made Dame included Genevieve Ward 
(1921), Ellen Terry (1925), Sybil Thorndike (1931), 
Marie Tempest (1937), Lilian Braithwaite (1943) 
and Edith Evans (1946). Interestingly, the mast 
popular woman singles of British show business in 
this century, Marie Lloyd, Gracie Fields and Beatrice 
Lillie didn’t rate. 

The Scot coalminer who crashed the bigtime music 
halls kneeled in 1919 to become Sir Harry Lauder. 
This put him into the company of Sir Herbert Tree, 
Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, Sir Guy Standing, 
Sir Oswald Stoll, Sir Charles B. Cochran, Sir God- 








frey Tearle but one step down from Sir James M. | “‘no,” and Laemmle informed them 


Barrie, Sir Alfred Butt and Sir Thomas Beecham, 


baronets, whose titles are not extinguished at death. | the lead) had already started, any- 

In Victoria’s time, and perhaps up to the depres- } Way. 
sion, a lingering class prejudice against theatrical | Smash success. 
persons had something to do with persistently fuzzy | 
criteria of what was, or wasn’t, a gentleman or a|E. F. Albee on the idea of running 


lady. 
the lace on his pants. 
he carried a handkerchief or used his sleeve. 


Once a gentleman was easily recognized by 
Later the tipoff was whether 


later a gentleman was judged by whether he carried | proclaimed he 


bundles. (Now he must have a bundle!) 


One thing for sure: thanks to the vigorously busty | presario shortly later had a change 


and lusty lowerclass chorus girls who married ex- 
tensively into the nobility, the blood lines of Eng- 


go FORTUNE 




















Still | vaudeville wasn’t clicking. 
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Personal Management 
NICK SAVANO 

WM. MORRIS AGENCY 


Direction, 


LEVEY CITES 
CARL LAEMMLE 
CLASSIC 


Carl Laemmle—we’re going way 
back again—was beefing because 
his competitors’ product was bring- 
ing bigger prices than Universal 
|pictures. One of his sales man- 
|agers was bold enough to explain 
| the reason: “Our films aren’t as 
| good,” ventured Jules Levey. 


| Laemmle, who hadn’t lost his 
| dialectal ties with the old country, 
| Germany, replied: “Yulius, if you 
/can’t get the price, get the vol- 
| ume.” 

| Levey, who’s a present-day in- 
'dependent producer, recalls how 
|Laemmle once asked his distribu- 
; tion advisors’ advice on the wis- 











|dom of making ‘‘Hunchback of 
|Notre Dame.” They chorused 


the picture (with Lon Chaney in 


And incidentally proved a 


The same Levey tried to sell 


| pictures in the new Albee Theatre 
since two-a-day 
Albee 
was “grossly in- 
But the great vaude im- 


lin Syracuse, 


sulted.” 


|of heart, “condescended” to play 


| ready 


Newshawks Cover 
B’way Show Scene 


By DR. SAUL COLIN 


There are 70-odd countries in the 
world of which more than 40 have 
“show business” correspondents 


and critics in New York City, more 
than there ever were in Paris, 
which city was the artistic centre of 
the world until World War II. In 
the last 10 years, New York has be- 
come the centre; more than 200 
newspapermen now file by cable or 
letter their articles about theatre, 
films, tv, radio, literature and art 
to the entire world. The majority 
of these correspondents are inte- 
grated in the Foreign Press Asso- 
ciation, more particularly in the 
Stage & Screen Division. Prac- 





———» 


Dr. Saul Colin has been cov- 
ering American show business 
for the French press for the 
last 20 years for Comoedia, 
Opera, Paris-Comoedia and 
now Arts Spectacles. 





tically all of us, regularly, check 
our news or elaborate on our arti- 
cles through the pages of VARIETY 
early Wednesdays. I remember al- 
in Paris more than 25 
years ago, that I used to check even 
Parisian Theatre news through 
Maxime de Beix, the late lamented 
correspondent of VARIETY in Paris. 


From the theatrical point of 
view (and theatre is my beat) 
American playwrights are exported 
abroad, like in old times France, 
Italy or Scandinavia were showing 
their playwrights abroad. To take 
two examples, Thornton Wilder’s 
“Matchmaker” and “A Life in the 
Sun,” were performed in England 
for the first time and William 
Faulkner’s first and only play, 
“Requiem for a Nun,” was. first 
performed in Berlin at the Schloss- 
park Theatre under Erwin Pisca- 
tor’s direction. It is the best proof 
of America’s artistic and theatrical 
growth when not only American 
films and machinery are leading 
the world’s market, but also play- 
wrights. 

This is why foreign critics and 
correspondents in New York cover- 
ing show business are the artistic 
avant garde of the 70-odd countries 
of the world, and also are the best 
and the most direct. instruments 
for American goodwill, internation- 
al understanding, and artisans of 
peace. 

What “Porgy and Bess” did 
abroad for the U. S. A., what the 
Comedie Francaise did abroad for 
France, what “Kabuki” did abroad 
for Japan, and what Oistrakh (the 
fiddler) did abroad for the USSR, 
are not only the result of the dif- 
ferent geniuses of those countries 
but of the consistent and relent- 
less support of foreign critics 
throughout the world. 

Now that Variety is of Golden 
Age, let’s treat the foreign critics 
in New York with golden gloves 





lish titled families were greatly invigorated. Nine | films and the theatre went on a| until the time when VARIETY will 
actresses made duchess. | aveititelte basis. put on its golden tiara. 


(1752-1829) 


(1756-1804) 








JAMES LANE = HARRIET —— 


Samuel Haycraft Lane = Sara Borrow 














Actor (d. 1887) Manager Actress & 
(1796-1825) (1803-71) Manager (1822-99) 
John Lewis Baker = Alexina Fisher H. Blaine Hunt (1) | (3) | | 
Actor } Actress Actor (1796-1847) | =Louisa Lane=John Drew Frank Drew Adina Kinlock 
{ Geo. Mossop (2) | Actress Actor (Irish) Actor Actress: 
: Actor (1818-97) (1827-62) 
| (1814-1848) 
a | | | a 
ewis Baker Josephine Baker = John Drew Georgie Drew = Maurice Barrymore (Blythe) 
Actor Actress | Actor Actress | Actor (1847-1905) ‘ Actress 
(1853-1927) (1856-93) (d. 1894) 





Louise Drew 
Actress 


Lionel Barrymore =(i) Doris Rankin 
Actor 








Actress (mar. dis.) 
= (2) Irene Fenwick 


Actor 


Actress 


Diana Barrymore 
(1887-1936) 


Actress 
(by second wife) 


| 
John Barrymore = (1) Katherine Corri Harris 
Actress (mar. dis.) 
= (2) Blanche Oelrichs 
Author (mar. dis.) 
=(3) Dorothy Costello 
Film Actress (mar. dis.) 


; | 
Ethel Barrymo 
Actress 


(mar. dis.) 


= (4) Elaine Barrie (Jacobs) 


Ethel Berrymose Colt 


Actress 





Actress 


(Mrs. R. G. Colt) 


John Drew Colt 
Actor 


| 
Louise Drew = Charles Mendum 


Actor 





re Georgiana Drew Mendum 
Actress 
(Mrs. R. L. Stokes) 





Samuel Pomeroy Colt 
Actor 





Over 200 Foreign» 
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DURING WORLD WAR | 


By JOE SCHOENFELD 


On April 6, 1917 the United States entered World 
War I. Vartety’s files of the subsequent 19 months up 
through the Armistice of Nov. 11, 1918, present a factual 
history of the part show business played then in the 
interests of this country’s national defense and morale. 

Feeling in the U. S. was at a fever pitch against Ger- 
many’s ruthiess submarine wartare and this was mani- 
festing itself in show business well before the war 
declaration. In February, 1917, American actors at the 
Lambs Club in New York were calling certain English 
fellowmembers “slackers.” In March, one month 
before President Wilson asked for the war declaration, 
Remick was already advertising Tin Pan Alley’s first 
war song, “It’s Time for Every Boy to Be a Soldier.” 
Remick, incidentally, only a few months before was 
heavily plugging the isolationistic “I Didn’t Raise My 
Boy to Be a Soldier.” 

Also in March of that year, Frank Hunt produced 
and started touring out of Chicagg a play titled “The 
Grand Old Flag,” obviously designed to stir up the 
countryside into a patriotic fervor. 

The same week Congress tossed the gauntlet into 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s kisser, the Friars Club recruited a 
company of 60 members for drill instruction by Capt. 
Ray Hodgdon (S. K. Hodgdon’s son) and Acting Ser- 
geant Harold Kemp. 

Agent M. S. Bentham offered his yacht to the U. S. 
Navy and it was accepted. Bentham was given the 
grade of naval lieutenant, junior grade, 
and he was stationed at the Pelham Bay 
training base. Subsequently this brought 
him the theatrical trade nickname of 
“Commodore.” 

One of the war’s first tragic notes in 
show business concerned Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, who, recovering from 
a serious auto accident, was greatly up- 
set by the possibility that her sons might 
soon be fighting each other. One was in 
the German navy, another in the U. S. 
navy. A third son was in the National 
Guard of New Jersey, while her youngest 
was in the Culver Military Academy. 

Capt. Vernon Castle of the Royal Fly- 
ing Corps was killed Feb. 15, 1918, when 
he fell from his plane while instructing 
British pilots at a training field in Texas. 


| Rash of Patriotie Songs | 





By May of 1917, the music publishers 
broke out with a rash of patriotic songs, 
with Irving Berlin’s “Your Country and 
My Country” pacing the field. Among 
others were “The Man Behind the Ham- 
mer and the Plow,” “For the Freedom 
of the World,” “What Kind of an Amer- 
ican Are You,” “America Here’s My 
Boy” and the top smash of them all, 
George M. Cohan’s ‘Over There,” first introduced by 
Nora Bayes. 

Stagehands union in several cities passed resolutions 
that none of its members would work shows containing 
subjects of the Central Powers (German, etc.). 

The NVA and the Variety Managers Protective Assn. 
took steps to protect vaudeville actors from N. Y. 
State’s Anti-Loafing law, which Insisted that all males 
between the ages of 18 and 51 must be occupied at 
some useful trade or profession at least 36 hours per 
week. It was figured that performers could be classi- 
fied the same as teachers and permitted summer vaca- 
tions. 

Show. business got behind the first Liberty Loan 
Drive with all its resources, especially on the person- 
ality end. Name talent was plentiful and willing, and 
their efforts were quickly recognized in Washington, 
Subsequently the war committee in charge of the sec- 
ond Liberty Loan Drive officially commended the show 
world for “doing more for the bond issues than any 
other class of people in the country.” Lillian Russell, 
for one, was speaking in five theatres every day. 

In June, 1917, it was disclosed that the Government 
might intern performers who were citizens of enemy 
nations. German acts were anglicizing their names at 
managers’ requests, but their bookings were dropping 
off regardless. A few months later American vaude 
bookers were complaining about the lack of opening 
and closing acts, the draft having taken a heavy toll 
of acrobats. Burlesque, on the other hand, was lithe 








hit by conscription, most of its comics being in the a.k. 
class. 

General John J. Pershing, already overseas with the 
first contingent of American soldiers, personally sent 
word to the War Dept. in Washington that entertain- 
ment should be provided for the boys overseas. This 
was later done by a host of volunteer name performers, 
with Elsie Janis among the most popular with the 
doughboys. 

Government began to take cognizance of a number of 
songs being offered to music publishers. Federal offi- 
cers in Chicago seized copies of the Leo Feist-published 
song, “It'll Be a Hot Time for the Old Boys When the 
Young Men Go to War.” 

Martin Beck ordered the immediate elimination from 
acts’ repertoires of any war songs that had risque lyries 
or treated service men too lightly. Those turns violat- 
ing this order were to be cancelled immediately. 

Cohan & Harris accepted Anthony Paul Kelly’s Ger- 
man spy play, titled “Three Faces East,’ and rushed it 
into production. Capt. Rupert Hughes, on duty at the 
War College in Washington, was also polishing up a new 
war play, as yet untitled. 

John and Mary Craig (Mary Young), whose son, Har- 
mon, was killed in France in July, 1917, took a troupe 
of eight players abroad and gave stock performances 
for the A.E.F. under the direction of the YMCA. First 
production was a farce, “Baby Mine.” 


| Espionage Via Thespis _ | 


From Paris came a report that counter- 
espionage had uncovered a German plot 
to further Hun propaganda via the the- 
atre and its artists. These secrets came 
to light after the execution of Mata Hari. 
Mentioned in the news dispatch were the 
lavish Max Reinhardt productions in the 
neutral cities of Berne and Zurich, Swit- 
zerland. 

War tax on admission of 5c and over 
started in the U. S. Nov. 1, 1917, and 
around $100,000 weekly from N. Y. the- 
atres alone was being realized by the 
Government. Show business was riding 
the crest of boxoffice results, but mana- 
gers believed that business would dive 
with the first publication of ‘“causalty 
lists,”* 

Sam Shipman wrote the first play on 
the exemption portion of the Draft. It 
was a vaudeville sketch titled ‘““Exemp- 
tion.” 

In World War I Japan was an ally of 
the U. S., Britain and France, hence a 
Government investigation late in 1917 of 
alleged anti-Japanese propaganda in cer- 
tain plays and pictures. It was believed 
that German agents had been active in those ven- 
tures. 

The N. Y. World late in ’17 ran an expose of “graft- 
ing” in certain war charities, and German acts in the 
U. S. seized upon that as an excuse to avoid playing 
those shows. 

Theatres coast to coast gave their receipts of one 
special show on Dec. 7, ’17, to the Red Cross. Vaude 
theatres played a special morning performance, while 
legit houses gave an extra matinee. 

Bryant Washburn’s plea for examption from the draft 
was turned down when the Government proved that 
he had a bank account of $5,500 and that his wife, ac- 
tress Mabel Forrest, could support herself and their 
child. It was indicated that she had been offered sev- 
eral film contracts. 

Pat West called off his marriage to Lenore Armstrong 
because of the strong feeling against ‘‘slackers,” as the 
marriage-seekers were dubbed. And Eddie Marshall 
started a riot in a German cafe in New York by in- 
sisting on singing ‘“‘America.”’ 

Bernard Granville and Earl Carroll, both privates, 
were part of a recruiting act playing N. Y. vaudeville 
theatres. A lieutenant and 16 men from the 71st Regi- 
ment completed the turn’s personnel. Shortly before 
this act opened, a British recruiting mission came over 
to the U. S. to round up English actors of army service 
age. 

Chester Stratton and Denman McFarland entered the 
(Continued on page 54) 
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(As a Variety C 


35 Years 


orrespondent ) 


A Niagara of Memories From a Veteran Stringer 
—Who Says Nothing Happened in Buffalo? 


By SIDNEY 


Buffalo. 

O. Henry, quoting Frank Norris, 
once observed that there are some 
cities “like Nashville, Tenn., and 
Buffalo” which no self-respecting 
writer would think of considering 
as a story locale because “nothing 
cou'd ever happen” there; and he 


then proceeded to weave a nos- 
talgic yarn about romance and 
murder-at-midnight under the | 
magnolias of Nashville, concluding | 
with the italicized query, “I won- 
der what’s doing in Buffalo!” 

In a belated sort of way, this 


article is something in the nature 
of an answer to that inouiry—the 
unromantic but more-than-slightly 
murderous story of what has hap- 
pened to the theatre in Buffalo in 
the 10.001 nights since the question 


|institutions of 


ithe 


BURTON 


_ tan centers is no answer, any more 
| than it was the answer in the days 
when the road was vitally alive. 
The answer is to be found in the 
development of substantial groups 
of dedicated people who will rec- 


| ognize and support the theatre for 
| what 


it is or can be—one of the 
cultural, educational and artistic 
our modern life. 
Only when this occurs and when 
also those who live by the theatre 
undertake to treat it as such a 
force and institution and to reedu- 
cate the public, young and old, ur- 
ban and rural, into the mysteries, 
rewards and the delights of 
the stage will there be a beginning 


of a reactivation and renaissance 
for the living theatre. At least 
that’s how it appears as of now 


was first propounded, as seen) from vantage points such as this. 
through the eyes of a longtime ob-| And then there was vaudeville— 
server of the stage who for more | not the vaudeville of the Palace 


than 35 years happens also to have | 
been VARIETY’s correspondent in 
Buffalo—one of those cities where, 
according to O. Henry, “nothing 
cou!ld happen.” 

O. Henry was wrong. Things can 
happen and have happened in 
Buffalo; things, which were they 
characteristic of this city only, 
might be dismissed as of small 
moment. But the fact that the same 
things which have. happened here, 
theatrically speaking, over the 
first half of the 20th century have 
happened likewise in scores of 
other communities across the lane 
gives the story more than a modi- 
cum of meaning for those who love 
as well as those who are merely 
interested in. the theatre. 

First, a word in answer—or per- 
haps in self-defense!—to the oft- 
propounded inquiry, “How did you 
ever get to be a VARIETY 
spondent?” (or as Alec Woollcott 
once put it, “What does a Buffalo 
VARIETY correspondent correspond 
to?) may be in order. 
|  G- Man Turned Mugg > 


~ This reporter, snatched from the 
halls of ivy during World War IT, 
was propelled through choice into 
the FBI where, because of long 
pre-occupation with the theatre, he 
was assigned to special investiga- 
tions of stage people suspected of 
pro-German activities. This almost 
inevitably brought him into con- 
tact with Sime Silverman, a rela- 
tionship which was’ to prove 
mutually advantageous, giving to 
Variety's founder many leads to 
be developed into exclusive news 
stories and to the writer invaluable 
advice and assistance in his in- 
vestigative assignments. When the | 
War was over and your reporter, | 
contemplating a return to civilian 
life, called on Sime in his second | 
floor show-window to say goodbye, 
he was confounded with the pro- 


posal, “How would you !ike to rep- | 
resent VARIETY in Buffalo?” And 
that’s how this VARIETY corre- 
spondent was born! 


In the early 1920s, and the dec- 


ade before that, a city like Buffalo 
was a center of intense theatrical | 
activity. Here were two fuiltime 
legit theatres. both lighted for 
more than 30 weeks a year, in| 
addition to two burlesque houses, | 
a two-a-day vaude palace, several 


picture theatres, 
variety of 


and an infinite 
professional sports and 
other popular amusements. Of 
these, what has happened to legit, 
vaudeville and burlesque is the 
chief subject of this memoir and 
is, at the same time, a tragic com- 
mentary upon the changes in the 


pub'ic’s demand for entertainment. | 


In legit, from those days which 
saw at least 60 touring companies 
usually showing a full weck in this 
and like cities, there are now 
scarcely a handful of roed stands 
and a dozen touring legit atirac- 
tions, some of these stopping over 
for as little as a day. This, or some- 
thing like it, has happened ali over 


the U.S 

What the change has done to the 
cultural background of the tion 
—and particularly to iis yout! 


Is something for 
considerable 
sands of the 
have never 
legitimate 


sobe r thought and 
apprel ion. Thou 
younger gereration 
seen a_ professional 
theatre performance 
and, judged from the current 
trend, they never will. The sem-| 
blance of stage activity on Broad- | 
Way and in a few other m« trepoli- | 


hen 


| (which 
j to the 


COrre= | 


and Orpheum—but the vaudeville 
which was nurtured and grew up 
\in the ‘bigtime palaces .along the 
road. When the late Mike Shea 
graduated from the old Garden 
was off-limits for minors) 
ornate Court Street, your 
correspondent went along—in short 
| pants. 
| tacts with a two-a-day name was 
when, as a primary school young- 
ister in knickerbockers, he wran- 
gled a part-time job on Norman 
Mack’s pink sports-editioned Buf- 


falo Times, and was assigned to 
interview Nat Wills, the tramp 
monologist, “the King of the Ho- | 
boes.”’ Of this sortie, two things | 


| he remembers—the incredible tat- 
|terdemalion vest worn by Wills, 
adorned with a hundred badges, 
|tags and medals, and Wills eyeing 
him suspiciously from top to toe 
remarking, “The papers here are 
certainly picking ’em damn young.” 
But he gave the interview—from 
the heart, and helped the boy make 
good. 


In after years, your man had oc- | 


casion to meet and know many of 
the headliners: and 
ithe big time cavalcade. 
would sound like a 


The list 
page out of 


Lady Vaudeville’s autograph al- 
bum, Vaudeville was an_=e en- 
/trenched, unvarying local habit, as 


_was, for some, attendance at open- | 


ing day matinees with the white- 
(Continued on page 72) 








One of his first personal con- | 


tailenders of | 


| friendship between 
and her family in England, and the | 
owing family of VARIETY in New 
At one t 
Naughton, daughter of Alice Lloyd, 
regular column 


| 
| 
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E. F. Albee MeeWrare isle wie bares sites wes Pe ME ee 12,000,000 
NN EN os Wie Sok 85.8 is oes 36 oe te eS ie eat Obie 7,000,000 
PRINCES Bo BREMNUEDL o.oo 6 a.c 6 ces cs ce ee aes Rr renee ton - 5,000,000 
WOOGRIES WOIEUANES 2, 6066 cee iceceees ; ere 4,000,000 
Al Jolson TN ee er ee yee ere 4,000,000 
“GEOL gPOWES Sicsivewcece sive le ects Seoeee ee ree 3,000,000 
RUC RL MAVVEBOR es. 5 5 oa Sievaiaraieed bad ne bore Cele RE i aS, ae 2,000,000 
RUNES RUE i555 sce F6'Was 66. s NTS eo 9 bw Oe eS ORG e sa . 1,700,000 
3 EE I ge eR 8a he ices ec cee eevenes ° i - 1,500,000 
 § Sir Harry Lauder Woevalatake USO Ws Eos wince Grea ar een Caen 1,500,000 
eee: te TE ge hy 4a wc a SOR OM ERE Pei . 1,350,000 
| : Grace Moore ...... DPSS ee Ia ee eee eae 1,200,000 
Se ate Bates Frank Morgan ....... Oe ee eee Pe ee on. aemnets 1,000,000 
| eee oes eek se NT oe eat 2 ee Sie Pe nr 1,000,000 
| er ume Lees er rrr ere yf ar ee 1,000,000 
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| . Edwin Booth ..... OD AO Ce EO OT RE iE ree oe . 620,000 
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George Gershwin tt ET AO get ae ERT Rs eae ee 430,000 
PUD COO TCT AIVICETUC 66\66.<1s co vecls vacioe ec eetes eke sess 225,000 
Marie Dressler ....... Oe See Pree ee tees ae ee 225.000 
| RARE MERE Me loo Fo; Ge bs Oe RES ce ced Daten 280,000 
| OU | Re CEE SR ROR 278,000 
| Lynn Overman ....... Vie es REKL awe yas pe eee . 180,000 
| xcs Edna May Oliver Rs Aha le <chatens xc ual an eae ne Sea - 170,000 
| (NN d tedl } : : 
ia renee gee yg eed 7 I noses sie ccs oseheeeheou ten cats 170,000 
| biggest femme single or her day in| Stephen Vincent. Benet ..............c..ccceceeceees . 170,000 
_the British music halls, did not I, Og a oss vc svc stag sao ed svawew se 165,000 
catch on in the vaudeville houses oO. P. Heggie Nee ere ee” Oe ee a ee ac Ae 160,000 
‘of the United States. Her younger ORES RAINE, so gos 4,206 0 0 ae SOR so a ee oe ee 100,000 
a ne Ali Lloyd d th UR EE 55s ol ag BER BRN RE Ce Oe MOE Ch 85,000 
en ee Se Cee ee) ME EE go wins oes e cee eee Reb eae - 80,000 
process, being a big hit with the SE So oy oak wo oo oe RE ee OG x 65,000 
| Yanks and distinctly junior to Warner Oland .. nett e ee eee ence eee eens er enes 50,000 
| Marie in the homeland. With that ee ee Saver eewsede ede MaRS kee eRe epee 
much as background, read the let-) Cisste Loftus ......-/-.-.s..0sssccseleseeteececice 84000 
ter written on Christmas Day, 1907, Oscar Wilde Meee wen ca Vc es eee eee ee ad Nothing 
some twe months after VARIETY Lou Tellegen arava erate eve je ues Stet eee Tee eee Nothing 
had panned Marie Lloyd’s turn at pte aa Daas e WAPSIN 9 59S ke ee ees 3 ie ai Se tm 
: : ‘ SONGS EE PRMACEM rs oS ey ay te eto s i 5) bne'e. Sue eee RT ones othing 
jthe Colonial, N. Y.. The NeGvy-| way SieetWd, Hf. occ s ccs ce i ncences. fay cadee bavi etans Nothing 
|handed sarcasm was intended to| Charles Dillingham .....................00.e eee eee ee Nothing 
squelch this paper because its —~ 
| reviewer, Alfred Greason (Rush) 


had caused a throbbing pain in 
Marie Lloyd’s financial nerve, at a 
time when she commanded fat fees. 


(It is perhaps permissible in the | 
detachment of a Golden: Jubilee | 
Edition to inject a personal note: 


there was to develop a 


York. 


conducted a 


Alice 


ime Alic 


Dear Sime: 
lifelong 

Lloyd, 
such __ action 


e Mac-| from me. 


(From Variety, Jan. 4, 1908.) F 


|| ARTISTS’ FORUM _ ah an of your 
Philadelphia, Dec. 25, 1907. “a 0 have reached all whom you de- 


Being Christmas Day I address | 
you familiarly, knowing full well | 


breeds 


| though that contempt emanates | ), 


I am sending my same post a | that rf 
of copy of the world’s 


greatest Va- 


comment on theatrical fashions in| riety paper, The Era, wherein you 
this journal.—Ed.) 


|will see I reproduce a copy of 
your well conceived criticism (?), 
my one object being that should 


|| the circulation of your paper fail 


sired it to (my friends being far 
greater than yours) The Era would 
|reach them quicker and have far 
more effect, hence I have given 
your remarks the most prominent 
osition in my advertisement. 

In conclusion let me remind you 
criticism is wholesome,” at 
| least for the critics, as it helps to 





contempt, 











Who was a 


personal 


GEORGE 


friend 


of Eddie 


SIDNEY 


Duchin’s, 


Directed “THE EDDIE 


DUCHIN STORY” for Columbia starving Tyrone Power and Kim Novak 





relieve the pains of journalistic 
| dyspepsia. 
| Yours with kind thoughts, 
(Signed) 
| Marie Lloyd. 

P. S. My sister Alice and Tom 
| McNaughton send their LOVE. 
ees 


AND SIME’ S . _ADDENDUM =f 


(We do not know whether the 
| above letter was written us for 
| Publication. It is printed, how- 
| ever, as it relates to criticisms of 
| Miss Lloyd’s work on the stage. 
| We have been informed that either 
| Miss Lloyd or her husband, Alee 
| Hurley, has said the unfavorable 
| reviews were printed because Miss 
| Lloyd did not advertise in VARIETY. 
| We were also informed by a prom- 
| | inent manager that, as Miss Lloyd 
| was the most popular artiste among 
' the artists in England, it was poor 
| business policy for us to remark 
| adversely upon her act. We have 
| printed many times of Miss Lloyd's 
| popularity, and if she desires to 
| join ‘her private with her profes- 
|Sional life, as evidenced: by the 
| offense shown in the foregoing let- 
‘ter over the criticisms, that is a 
/matter entirely for her to decide. 


(There were other causes at- 
| tributed by Miss Lloyd or her hus- 
| band also for the reviews in 
| VARIETY. What we have been told, 

while absolutely without. founda- 
pony is entirely too personal to 
| publish. We have no idea of the 
| Significance of Miss Lloyd’s “P.S.” 
It is possibly added to the letter 
as a biting bit of sarcasm which 
does not sting. 

The advertisement Miss Lloyd 
refers to as appearing in the Lon- 
don Era of Dec. 7 is. headed “A 
Few Press Notices of Marie Lloyd. 
See what Alan Dale, Acton Davies, 
| Ashton Stevens and VARIETY say, 
and compare them.’’) 

(The advertisement is headed by 
Rush's review of Miss Lloyd at the 
Colonial, appearing in Varigery of 
Oct. 12.—Ed.) 
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Brother against brother, man against 
woman in the Ranch Society Jungle 
of today’s great Southwest! 


VAN JOHNSON -JOSEPH COTTE 
RUTH ROMAN JACK CARSON 
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COLOR by DELUXE 
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with Margaret Hayes, ie 


Bruce Bennett, Brad Dexter ae ’ 
Produced by BUDDY ADLER . ; 
Directed by HENRY HATHAWAY Souter 
Screenplay by SYDNEY BOEHM 


From a story 
by Georges Simenon 
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The strangest spy story in the annals The greatest, most dangerous frontier 
of naval espionage! of them all... just 17 miles from 


your home—straight up! 


THE MAN WHO | JOHN HODIAK: DEAN JAGGER 
NEVER WAS ON THE / 


COLOR by DELUXE 


with Robert Flemyng, 


| wae E LUXE 
sennies aie Boyd we rn ee .S — 
roduced by HAKIM ; oe > fo EMA>C 

Directed by RONALD NEAME = ae 

Screenplay by NIGEL BALCHIN _ ~Gec- Produced by WILLIAM BLOOM 


iii lasiiiceaal Directed by ROBERT D. WEBB 
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‘Hand-Cranked ‘Movies’ -- 1913 


[With Song Slides by the House Manager] 
By PAUL GORMLEY 


Ottawa. Sometimes the management held 

Early nicklodeons rejoiced in| the beginning of the show until 
such names as Star, Unique, Gem, | he had a good-sized audience or 
Cozy, Electrica. I manned the} until a favored customer arrived. 
crank of a rackety Powers projec- | There was one evening when 8:30 


tor in the stifling booth of the old|came and went and nobody at all 


| 
| 
| 


Joe Vogel On 
Do-It-Yourself 


House Manager 


Star theatre in Morrisburg, On- 
tario. (This burg on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence river is doomed, 


like several of its neighbors, to dis- | 


appear beneath the swelling waters 


of the St. Lawrence Seaway de-| 


velopment. So my old Star grind- 
house will eventually be under 
water, strictly for pickerel.) 


Before it opened in its own 
building on Main street, across 
from the post office and next door 
to the weekly newspaper and the 
hardware store, in 1913, the Star 
was on the second story of a side 


street, reached by a flight of 
wooden stairs. The program was 
two-reel westerns’ interspersed 


with song slides accompanied by 
the house manager on his melodian 
(a piano ancestor) and his raspy 
tenor. 


In the new more stylish build- 
ing, the Star was on the ground 
floor with a second-floor apart- 
ment for the manager. The floor 
of the theatre sloped se the back 
row patrons could see partially 
over the heads of the people in 
front of them. Difficulty was, the 
kitchen chairs, tied together by 
planks nailed under them, sloped 
with the floor and the unwary cus- 
tomer usually found himself slid- 
ing. He got some restraining help 
from the odd nail that sent its 
point up through the seat but he 
couldn’t count on that. The slant- 
ing floor came in handy for the 
Saturday matinee moppet trade 
who sent pop bottles clattering 
from rear to front, banging against 
the chair legs all the way. An- 
other way the juves passed dull 
moments—when the commercials 
on slides came on the screen while 
the projectionist changed reels, for 
instance—was (in winter) to toss 
gum on the red-hot sides of the 
pot-belly stoves that heated the 
Star. This the management tried 
to counteract by adding coffee 
grounds, but the result was even 
worse and the strategy was discon- 
tinued. 
| Locked Up the Town 

Except on Saturday nights when 
the farm population came to town 
to do the week’s shopping, visiting 
and funning, Morrisburg’s Main 
street, where the Star held forth, 
died early in the evening. By nine 
o’clock a cannon blasting down 
Main street would have hit only a 
stray cat. But around 10:30 p.m., 
when the Star shuttered for the 
night, the customers stirred the 
street briefly as they walked home. 
Cars were few and distances were 
short, so they walked. 


It was a unique trip from the 
main floor to the Star’s booth: into 
a dark closet-like storeroom, up a 
ladder pinned to the wall, through 
a small trap door, through another 
small rewind and repair room, 
along a plank-wide catwalk and 
into the booth. 
about five feet high and only big 
enough to accommodate one pro- 
jector. That was the old Powers, 
mounted on a wooden frame, op- 
erated by hand. Its lamphouse slid 
on tracks to project the slides that 
announced the coming programs 
and advertised the local mer- 
chants’ wares. This took place 
while the operator changed reels. 
Tne Powers had 1,000-foot maga- 








zines and with only one machine, | 


there was a wait every 10 or 15 
minutes. When he had shown all 
the slides there were, the projec- 
tionist slid the lamphouse into 


slide position and the screen ex- | 
hibited a white spot, sometimes | 


creased by a purple line from a 
cracked condenser lens. 

The only booth ventilation was a 
two-foot-square 
opened into the outer lobby so, if 
breathing were to be a regular 
thing, the door of the booth was 
kept open. This allowed the clatter 
of the Powers to sift into the thea- 
tre and join the clank of rolling 
pop bottles, chatter of the patrons 
and the doubtful music of the 
player-piano up under the linen 
screen. 

Morrisburg at the time had a 
population of around 1.100 people, 
so the Star’s 200 seats were usually 
adequate. The Star ran one show 
a night plus Saturday matinee. 
Starting time was 8:30 p.m, but 
frequently the deadline 
without the screen lighting up. 


The booth was | 


arrived. Nine o’clock found the 
| Star still empty. <A few minutes 
| after nine, the manager, standing 
in front -where it was cooler, saw 
a trio of regular customers def- 
initely heading for the show, so he 
called up to the both, “Some- 
body’s coming. Start with the 


the first and second by now any- 
9? 


way! 
To avoid the admission price, I 


| 
| 


no pay but I got to see some films 
by surviving the stifling summer 
heat in the booth and enjoying it 
in wenter. Sending Lloyd and 
Chaplin and Perey Marmont onto 
the screen by cranking the Powers 
by hand was monotonous but if 
my attention completely left the 
projector and centered on what 
was happening on the sheet up 
front, I would absently crank too 
slow and what was supposed to be 
| exciting action became slow mo- 
| tion. It was also a problem to keep 
the humming carbons properly 
nosing each other; a hand opera- 
tion, too. 


The Star ventured briefly into 
vaudeville in the 1920’s when it 
booked an itinerant magician and 
constructed a shaky platform un- 
der the screen as a stage. First 
night, during a stint where the 
magico sliced an apple on a stooge’s 
head with a long, razor-sharp 
sabre, the Star as a vaude house 
died. The sabre swung a fraction 
of an inch too low and scalped the 
stooge, a local lad. Second night 
the audience was nil, the act 
folded and left town, and the Star 
reverted to its more comfortable 
film policy. 





BOOK PARADE GOES ON 


|Market for Theatrical Matter Un- 
diminished Subject 











Imposing galaxy of show biz 
books, many real sock, a few actual 
| bestsellers has continued into the 
'present session. For one, “The 
' Joker Is Wild,’”’ Art Cohn’s biog of 
| Joe E. Lewis, is already a $400,000 

guaranteed Paramount film pack- 
age. 

Past fall has seen Paul Derval’s 
English translation of ‘Folies- 
|Bergere” for Dutton; George N. 
‘Burns (& Allen) biog, “I Love Her, 
| That’s Why!” (texted by Cynthia 
|'Hobart Lindsay and prologed by 
Jack Benny) on the Simon & 
|Schuster list; the same house pro- 
| ducing (S. J.) “Perelman’s Home 
| Companicn” anthology; Rinehart 
launching show biz attorney Morris 
i Ernst’s visionary “Utopia 1976”; 
| Nathaniel Benchley’s biog of his 
idad, “Robert Benchley” with fore- 
, word by Robert E. Sherwood; Leon- 
| ard Feather’s “Encyclopedia of 
'Jazz” (Horizon); Joey Adams’ 
| “Strictly For Laughs” (Fell); Frank 
Scully’s fine autobiog, “Cross My 
Heart” (Greenberg); “Buffalo Bill: 
King of the Old West”, by Elizabeth 
Jane Leonard and Julia Cody Good- 
man (Library); “Buffalo Bill” by 
Henry Sell and Victor Weybright 
(Oxford U. Press), among others. 


worked as projectionist. There was | 


/must be a combination of lawyer, 
‘electronics wizard, air-conditioning 
‘engineer, lakor negotiator, diplo- 


“The job of running a film thea- | 
tre has been de-glamorized,” says | 
Joseph R. Vogel, president of | 
Loew’s Theatres Inc., a do-it-your- | 
| self executive who has played just | 
_about every position on the famous | 
Loew ball team during his long as- | 





in Variety, has been the lifting- | 
| by-one’s-own-bootstraps routine. 


In the so-called golden days, he 
reminisces, the theatre manager | 
could have used another set of 
arms and legs, certainly a second 
| head. Vogel should know. He went 
to work for Marcus Loew at 13, 
performing after - school chores, | 
eventually usher, treasurer, assist- | 
ant, manager, division supervisor, | 
general manager, and vice-presi- | 
dent. With the separation of the | 
theatres from the film producing | 
and distributing organization of 
Loew’s, Inc. (MGM), in Sept., 1954, 
he was elected president. 


As a manager, Vogel booked his 
own shows, handled the advertis- 
ing, posted bills, tangled with la- 
bor delegates, sold tickets, kept 
books, was his own superintendent, 
and wasn’t above wielding a broom 
or mop if the porter came down 
drunk. In those days public rela- 
tions was uncomplicated. 


With two sets of ‘live’ acts week- 
ly, there was rarely a dull moment 
for the conscientious manager. Vo- 
gel recalls such vaudeville inci- 
dents as the accidental (?) and 
show-stopping exposure of a 
healthy set of “Heavenly Twins” 
when an Annette Kellerman bath- 
ing girl’s shoulder straps snapped. 
For two weeks after, the theatre 
was jammed with optimistic crowds 
hoping for more of the same. He 
also recalls his pit band’s demand 
for umbrellas after one of Fink’s 
Mules—well, no matter. 


The headaches and heartaches 
seem great fun, in retrospect. It 
was sad when shows came in cans 
sounding the knell of smalltime, 
bigtime, and anytime vaudeville. 
Quoting now: 

“Today, the 











theatre manager 


mat, politician, and publicist. Ad- 
vertising materials and methods 
are usually pre-designed by the 
film companies, which tends to dull 
the creativeness of some managers. 
Fortunately, radio, television, and 
exploitation provide outlets for 
their showmanship ideas.” 


“We must adjust to progress,” 
Vogel concedes, “but sometimes I 
feel sorry for the younger man- 
agers and assistants of today who 
are missing the kind of fun I knew. 
Who can get on offbeat idea by 





peeking into an empty dressing 
room? And what thrill is there in 
| putting your arms around a film 
can?” 


ACTORS WHO HAVE PLAYED ACTORS 


(A CHECK-LIST OF BIOPICS) 


(The following compilation was made for this Golden Jubilee Edi- 
tion by Robert Downing, who extends thanks to Bill Everson and 
Barney Biro—Ed.) 


P. T. BARNUM: Wallace Beery in “Mighty Barnum, 20th-Fox, ’36. 

NORA BAYES: Ann Sheridan in “Shine on Harvest Moon,” WB, ’44 

| DAVID BELASCO: Claude Rains in “Lady With the Red Hair,’ WB 
"41. 

EDWIN BOOTH: Richard Burton in ‘Prince of Players,” 20th-Fox, ’54, 

DIAMOND jIM BRADY; (1) Edward Arnold in “Diamond Jim,” U. 36: 
(2) Ditto in ‘“‘Lillian Russell’; 20th-Fox. °40. 

BILLIE BURKE: Myrna Loy in “Great Ziegfeld,” MGM, ’36. 

EDDIE CANTOR: Keefe Brasselle in “Eddie Cantor Story,” WB, ’53. 

MRS. LESLIE CARTER: Miriam Hopkins in “Lady With the Red 
Hair,” WB, 741. 

ENRICO CARUSO: Mario Lanza in “Great Caruso,” MGM, ’51. 





’ 


third reel—we’d cf gone through | sociation. His act, never reviewed | |RENE & VERNON CASTLE: Fred Astaire & Ginger Rogers in “Story 


of Vernon & Irene Castle,” RKO, ’39. 
FREDERIC CHOPIN: Cornel Wilde in “Song to Remember.” Col., 
’43. 
WM. F. CODY: Joel McCrea in “Buffalo Bill,” 20th-Fox, °44. ' 
GEORGE M.-COHAN: (1) James Cagney in “Yankee Doodle Dandy,” 
WB ’42; (2) Ditto in ‘‘7 Little Foys,” Par, ’55 
LOTTA CRABTREE: Mitzi Gaynor in “Golden Girl,” 20th-F6x, °52. 
DOLLY SISTERS: Betty Grable, June Haver in “The Dolly Sisters,” 


| 20th-Fox, 45. 
TOMMY & JIMMY DORSEY: Themselves in “The Fabulous Dorseys,” 
UA, '48. 


PAUL DRESSER: Victor Mature in “My Gal Sal,’ 20th-Fox, °42. 

RUTH ETTING: Doris Day in “Love Me or Leave Me,” MGM, ’55. 

BENNY FIELDS: Ralph Meeker in “Somebody Loves Me,” Par. ’52. 

STEPHEN FOSTER: Douglas Montgomery in “Harmony Lane,” Mas- 
cot, 35. 

EDDIE FOY: Bob Hope in “Seven Little Foys,” Par. ’55. 

JANE FROMAN: Susan Hayward in “With a Song in My Heari,” 20th- 
Mex, "32. 

DAVID GARRICK: Brian Aherne in “Great Garrick,” WB, ’37. 

GEORGE GERSHWIN: Robert Alda in “Rhapsody in Blue,” WB, ’44. 

BENNY GOODMAN: (1) Himself in “Sweet & Lowdown,” 20th-Fox, °44. 
(2) Steve Allen in “The Benny Goodman Story,” U, ’55. 

TEXAS GUINAN: Betty Hutton in ‘Incendiary Blonde,” Par. ’45. 

LORENZ HART: Mickey Rooney in “Words and Music,” MGM, ’48. 

VICTOR HERBERT: Allan Jones in “Great Victor Herbert,” Par, ’39. 

ANNA HELD: Luise Rainer in “Great Ziegfeld,” MGM, ’36. 

HOUDINI: Tony Curtis in “The Great Houdini,” Par., 53. 

AL JOLSON: Larry Parks in “The Jolson Story,” Col, 47; Larry Parks 
in “Jolson Sings Again,” Col., ’49. 

GUS KAHN: Danny Thomas in “I’ll See You in My Dreams,” WB, ’53. 

BERT KALMAR: Red Skelton in “Three Little Words,” MGM, ’54. 

ANNETTE KELLERMAN: Esther Williams in “Million Dollar Mer- 
maid,’ MGM, ’53. 

JEROME KERN: Robert Walker, in “Till the Clouds Roll By,” MGM, 
"46. 

LILLIE LANGTRY: Lillian Bond in “The Westerner,” Goldwyn, ’39. 

MARJORIE LAWRENCE: Eleanor Parker in “Interrupted Melody,” 
MGM, ’55. 

TED LEWIS: Larry Parks in “Is Everybody Happy,” Col., *43. 

JENNY LIND: Virginia Bruce in “Mighty Barnum,” 20th-Fox, ’36. 

BOB MATHIAS: Himself*in “Bob Mathias Story,” Allied, '54. 

MELBA: Patrice Munsel in “Melba,” UA, ’52. 

GLENN MILLER: James Stewart in “Glenn Miller Story,” U, ’53. 

MARILYN MILLER: June Haver in “Look for the Silver Lining,” 
WB, ’44. 

GRACE MOORE: Kathryn Grayson in “So This Is Love,” WB, ’54. 

AUDIE MURPHY: Himself in “To Hell and Back,” U, ’55. 

EVELYN NESBITT: Joan Collins in ‘Girl in the Red Velvet Swing,” 
20th-Fox, ’55. : 

JACK NORWORTH: Jack Carson in “Shine on Harvest Moon,” WB, ’44. 

ANNIE OAKLEY: (1) Barbara Stanwyck in “Annie Get Your Gun,” 
RKO, ’36; (2) Betty Hutton in ““Annie Get Your Gun,” MGM, ’50. 

CHAUNCEY OLCOTT: Dennis Morgan in ‘My Wild Irish Rose,” WB, 
"47. 

COLE PORTER: Cary Grant in “Night and Day,” WB, ’45. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Jean-Pierre Aumont in “Song of Schehera- 
gage.” U.. "41. 

RICHARD RODGERS: Tom Drake in “Words and Music,” MGM, ’48. 

WILL ROGERS: Will Rogers, Jr. in ‘Will Rogers Story,”” WB, '53. 

SIGMUND ROMBERG: Jose Ferrer in ‘Deep in My Heart,” MGM, ’54. 

LILLIAN ROTH: Susan Hayward in “I'll Cry Tomorrow.” MGM, ’55. 

HARRY RUBY: Fred Astaire in “Three Little Words,’ MGM, '54. 

LILLIAN RUSSELL: (1) Binnie Barnes in “Diamond Jim,” U., ’36; 
(2) Alice Faye in “Lillian Russell’; 20th-Fox, ’40. — 

BABE RUTH: William Bendix in ‘Babe Ruth Story,” AA, ’47. 

BLOSSOM SEELEY: Betty Hutton in “Somebody Loves Me,” Par ’52 

JOHN PHILIP SOUSA: Clifton Webb in ‘Stars and Stripes Forever,” 
20th-Fox, ’53. 

GIMP SNYDER: James Cagney in “Love Me or Leave Me,” MGM, ’55. 

JOHANN STRAUSS: Fernand Gravet in “Great Waltz,” MGM, ’38. 

EVA TANGUAY: Mitzi Gaynor in “I Don’t Care Girl,” 20th-Fox, ’53. 

TCHAIKOWSKY: Frank Sundstrom in “Song of My Heart,” AA. ’51. 

RUDOLPH VALENTINO: Anthony Dexter in “Valentino,” Co., ’51. 

PEARL WHITE: Betty Hutton in “Perils of Pauline,” Par., ’46. 





FLORENZ ZIEGFELD: William Powell in “Great Ziegfeld,” MGM, ’36. 











| Abuse Of Producers (And No Good Will) 
Great Curse of Theatrical World 


— 


(From VarRIEtTy, March 26, 1930) 


Marlene Dietrich’s Safe, 


German Understanding 


Berlin, March 10. 
| Marlene Dietrich, who is leaving 








shortly’ for Hollywood to fulfill a 





window that | 


passed | 


(Reminiscing in the issue of Dec. 31, 1930, the 
founder of this journal pungently commented on 
what had “killed” a number of once-flourishing forms 
of show business. The following has been skeleton- 
ized from a longer text.-—Ed.) 

The legit will have a future when the picture busi- 
ness assumes charge of it. . . . Vaudeville will have 
its chance when there are more managerial believers 
in vaudeville. Burlesque is negative and imma- 
terial. But the same reasons exist for its present 
condition as with the others which have been shell- 
shocked .. . The two greatest errors committed by 
the stage have been (1) abuse of its producers 
and (2) general abuse of power. . .. This abuse 
started with Klaw & Erlanger. It made the Shuberts 
possible and impossible. Stair & Havlin tried abuse 
and passed out. Keith and Orpheum vaudeville did 
it, per E. F. Albee, and passed out. The Columbia 
burlesque wheel did and it passed out. 

Producers were abused and driven away from the 
stage, from K & E to the Shuberts, from the Shu- 
berts to their own independency, or back to the 
K & E, or from Stair & Havlin to oblivion. While 
i the producers of vaudeville were being given the 


needles by the Albee crowd they were feeding vaude- 
ville with life blood. And they now are starved out. 

Abuse of power became so common in the latter 
years it almost was accepted as a part of stage 
operation. A highly important matter the stage lead- 
ers of the past overlooked, although the entire show 
business to date has overlooked it, was good will. 
They neither cultivated good will with the public 
nor in their own organizations. They never had 
it with either. And it was important—it is import- 
ant, most important. Past events have proven how 
valuable it would have been to K & E, the Shuberts 
and Albee, who couldn’t get it when they wanted 
and needed it. Because good will cannot be pur- 
chased, only cultivated and in good faith... . 

The leaders of the film industry should hang in 
their bedroom the following ecard, seeing it night 
and morning, they never will go wrong in the opera- 
tion of their organizations: 

REMEMBER! 
Klaw & Erlanger. 
The Shuberts. 
E. F. Albee. 


Sime. 





six months’ contract with Para- 
mount, had to clear up the ques- 
tion of her prior deal with the 
manager Alexander Klein before 
she left. 

The contract was for the whole 
season, but it contained a clause 
that she could play in pictures pro- 
vided that she let him know six 
weeks before. Miss Dietrich had 
just finished a picture, “Der Blaue 
Engel” (The Blue Angel) with Emil 
Jannings for Ufa, and Klein con- 
templated her in Frederick Lons- 
dale’s “‘Aren’t We A'‘'l?” 

He has now agreed to let her go 
to America under the condition 
that she be at his disposal for 
three months by Oct. 1. If she 
does not fulfill this condition she 
has to pay a penalty of $5,000. 





[She never went back.—Ed.] 
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ONE WORLD—OF FILM HEADACHES 








In the old silent days a feature film could cross almost 
any national frontier. A simple matter of new title cards 
in the appropriate language was involved. True, the Orient 
was a special difficulty, India, for example, being a nation 
of many languages, mostly obscure. But the one world 
idea still held for the silents. Only now, in this present 
technologically complicated era, is the one world situa- 
tion returning for the film companies. One world, that is, 
with many a special idiosyncrasy or vexation to take into 
reckoning. 

The American film industry today gets between 45% 
and 50% of its global revenue from the foreign market, 
i.e., outside the United States and Canada; France sets 
up a film center in New York; American productions by 


the dozens are shot abroad (much to the delight of local 
tourist offices); overseas industries manage by hook or 
crook to get Hollywood subsidies to benefit their own 
producers; Europe talks of a production pool; the inter- 
national exchange of talent is reaching a peak. And so 
it goes. 

Hollywood today, as it has for some three decades, dom- 
inates the global film market. But this American domi- 
nance is being challenged and the industry is forced to 
fignt harder to keep what it already has. 





| National Pride | 





Everywhere, in countries big and small, nurtured by 
pride, nationalism and rising cultural levels, local produc- 
tion rears and seeks to compete with Hollywood. Stem- 
ming from this activity, and greatly encouraged by vari- 
ous governments, is th thunderous chorus; “Let’s break 
into the American market.” 


Analyzed in its essentials, the situation is simply this: 


Each year, American films draw a torrent of dollars 
(around $215,000,000 in 1955) from the foreign market. 
To do this, they naturally cut in on the potential playing 
time of the local product yearning for a place under the 
sun. Despite a host of restrictive barriers, ranging from 
quotas to special taxes, there is little that the foreign 
governments can do to stifle their people’s inherent eager- 
ness to see the Hollywood attractions. 


Stymied at that end, they then turn around and face an 
unpleasant fact: The great American public, deluged with 
entertainment and educated to the Hollywood formula, 
is barely interested in importations from overseas. 





| Yanks Not Sold—Yet! | 





This is a frustrating realization for the rest of the world. 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany and the rest take great 
pride in their local output. They can not understand— 
and in some instances do not wish to do so—why a picture 
that is eminently successful in their home market, should 
not be acclaimed in the U. S. 


Adding to their unhappiness is the fact that, as in Holly- 
wood, the cost of picture making has gone up all over the 
world. That means that only a comparatively small part 
of the original investment can be recouped from the home 
market and the pictures must find foreign outlets. This 
increasing economic pressure has already had significant 
results in Europe, where the interchange of dubbed films 
has been stepped up greatly. The one great, and for the 
moment insurmountable barrier, remains the U. S. 


Being businessmen, and being human, foreign pro- 
ducers have found it convenient to single out the Amer- 
ican industry as a scapegoat for their lack of success in 

+ 





By FRED HIFT 





North America. Since the war, film leaders in the leading 
countries have had harsh words to say about a “boycott” 
of their pictures among American exhibitors; about a 
deliberate attempt to keep them out of the market; about 
possible reprisals. 


What they would like, in fact, is for the U. S. industry 
to institute more of a quid-pro-quo that would see foreign 
productions playing not only the “art” houses, which are 
few in number, but also the big circuits. “If we can do 
all this for you (meaning let you take out all those dol- 
i it’s time you did something for us,” runs the argu- 
ment. 





| American Chauvinism | 





What bothers the foreign industries is that, whereas 
Hollywood has been able to hurdle the many international 
barriers set up by culture and custom, their own pictures 
fall short of penetrating through the peculiar American 
chauvinism when it comes to film acceptance. They are 
feverishly engaged in thinking up ways by which their 
pictures might retain their native qualities without being 
rebuffed in the U. S. And the answer they seem to have 
come up with is dubbing, the substitution of English sound- 
tracks for the original ones. 

Here, again, the Europeans are greatly influenced by 
their own experiences. For a great many years Euro- 
peans have been exposed to dubbed films. They are 
willing to accept a Clark Gable or a Lana Turner speaking 
in their native tongue. It is an experience American audi- 
ences have not had in reverse. And it takes some getting 
used to. Quite apart from that, whereas American stars 
are household names in most parts of the world, the top 
talent abroad is barely known in the U. S. Despite the 
waning of the star system in this country, people are 
still largely drawn to the theatres by the appeal of their 
favorite actors or actresses. 


The American industry, leaning more heavily on the 
foreign market each year, is quietly aware that the quid- 
pro-quo argument is valid to an extent; also that, if it 
isn’t heeded, the obstacles to overseas exhibition are likely 








The Greek Dream: Tourists 
By IRENE VELISSARIOU 


Athens. 


This is a country of poor and miserable people, ex- 
hausted from many wars, earthquakes and taxes for 
whose repeal there is absolutely no hope. It can 
hardly be regarded as a great theatrical market. But 
American moving pictures rank as the top diversion 
and take 60% of the playing time. Italy (15%), 
France (8%), and Britain (2.11%) follow. 

The 50% tax on admissions actually hurts film 
houses relatively more than Athens’ few legiters. 
Live drama taste tends to the serious here, and Ten- 
nessee Williams has been well received. Greek stage 
producers complain of difficulty in contracting 
American plays. 

Radio thrives here, there being no television and 
there are quite a few cafes with entertainment con- 
sidering the general poverty. Greece is the latest 
European country to climb on the summer “Festival” 
bandwagon, in furtherance of tourism. This is the 
one favorable omen for the future. Percentage wise, 
from a low scratch point, Greece has had the greatest 
increase in tourist volume. 


to multiply uncomfortably. As a result, Hollywood has 
gone quite far in making concessions. 

Millions of dollars are used up each year to produce 
films abroad, thus saving the respective countries the 
dollars and giving local employment; the Motion Picture 
Assn. of America long ago set up a special section to 
advise foreign producers seeking their way in the maze of 
American exhibition; some years back, the U. S. industry 
“loaned” $4,500,000 to the Italians as a subsidy, a debt 
which was later cancelled. 

But divorcement of production-distribution from exhibi- 
tion in the U. S. put a crimp into any intensive efforts 
to “press” foreign films into the theatres. The major 
companies, who are most exposed to foreign bids for a 
better break in America, are really not in a position to 
do a wholesale job when it comes to exhibition. And most 
of them are not really geared to adequately distribute 
imports. 








| Columbia’s Stake | 

This was made significantly clear when Columbia Pic- 
tures set up a special foreign film section to distribute in 
the U. S. some of the imports in which it has a financial 
stake. (Col is sinking $12,000,000 in two years into for- 
eign coproduction.) Yet, Col is up against another prob- 
lem—Hollywood’s Code. Being a member of the Motion 
Picture Assn., it cannot release films without a seal. As 
a matter of past experience, the vast majority of pro- 
ductions made abroad don’t qualify for the Code okay and 
thus are “out of bounds” for MPAA members. 

There appears, among responsible executives at the com- 
panies, a sincere desire to initiate reciprocity in interna- 
tional film relations. They are backed up in this by lead- 
ing exhibitors who have gone on record as being perfectly 
willing to play any good film, from anywhere. Overseas 
producers, while impressed with the success of some im- 
ports, have a tendency to shrug off these statements as lip 
service, pointing to the failure of their pictures to make a 
dent at a time when American theatres allegedly are short 
of film. 

In an industry as vast as that of the motion picture, with 
interests cutting across so many lines, there is bound to be 
friction and, inevitably, the local industries abroad are 
struggling to reduce the American competition. Yet, in a 
sense, what is happening among the world’s producers is 
also happening with Hollywood. 











| Co-Production | 








Co-production is flourishing and there is a never-ending 
search among international filmmakers for American 
money and American partners. A number of important 
pictures—“War and Peace,” ‘Ulysses,’ “The African 
Queen,” etc., etc.—have been the result of this sort of 
cooperation. The result is that the foreign stars, paired 
with American players, are beginning to gain some promi- 
nence in the U. S. Helped by American money, the Ital- 
ians set up Italian Films Export in New York. If it did 
nothing else, its efforts helped to bring Gina Lollobrigida 
to the attention of the American public. 

The process of internationalization taking in the U. S. 
is slow and painful. It’s not going to come this year or 
the next, but it is under way and inevitable. Gradually, 
the barriers are falling away everywhere. There is a 
curiosity among people about one another that can be 
satisfied via the moticn picture medium. Patterns of 
culture are merging and overlapping, thanks in part to the 
effects of World War II which brought the U. S. out of its 
shell. 

The screen is pointing the way to a new tomorrow. 











Ya-ta-ta Re Pictures 
Set for Introduction 


On High School Agenda 


A method to introduce the dis- 
cussion of current motion pictures 
in high school home economics 
Classes has been devised by Seven- 
teen magazine. Mag, which caters 


to femme teenagers, will launch 
the discussion program this month 
via its Seventeen at School, a 
monthly supplement for homemak- 
ing teachers which presents lesson 
plans based on current Seventeen 
articles, 

Pictures for the study program 
Will be selected from the mag’s 
Picture-of-the-month selection, 
Starting with the January choice of 
Paramount’s “The Court Jester,” 
Starring Danny Kaye. Columbia’s 
Picnic” gets the nod for February. 

Film companies whose pictures 
are selected for study will be given 
the opportunity to provide teachers 
With additional material, including 
#ynopses of the films and art work. 

To skeptics who wonder how the 
Study of homemaking can be tied 
un with current Hollywood pictures, 
~eventeen at School provides the 
answer with its full-page study 
Pian on “The Court Jester.” For 
€xample, in the film, Kaye is sad- 
“led with a baby-minding job. This 
Provides the basis for introducing 
Such study points as “Should boys 
be given training in child care?” 
and “What should be the role of 
‘he man in family.” “How much in- 
liuence should parents have over 
children’s choice of marriage part- 
ners?” stems from a situation in 
‘he picture where a king tries to 
force his daughter to marry a man 
she doesn’t love. 





“THE TROUBLE WITH HARRY” 


Oxy: ee 
A VDE ASS 


SHIRLEY MacLAINE 
“AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DAYS,” Todd-A. O. 


Paramount 





“ARTISTS ANC MODELS,” Hal Wallis, Paramount 


In Titles of Hollywood 
| Films, ‘Sin’ Is Old Hat; 
Researchers Add Data 


Hollywood. 

Sin has all but disappeared from 
Hollywood—at least from titles of 
movies. 

However, “bad” outnumbers 
“good” 10 to 6 and the ‘‘devil’’ has 
a 12 to 3 advantage over “God.” 

These statistics were turned up 
by Hal Wallis Productions research- 
ers during the course of a study to 
find out if the title of Paramount’s 
“The Rose Tattoo” was sufficiently 
novel to have the fresh appeal at 
the boxoffice that befits a Tennes- 
see Williams yarn. 

It was. During the last 10 years 
only seven film titles began with 
the word “rose” and only one with 
“tattoo.” Further, no titles began 
with the word “flower,” so the re- 
searchers, sure of their novelty, got 
interested in other title words 
which has supposed to interest tick- 
et buyers. 


They found that only one film 
was made between 1944 and ’54 
whose title began with the word 
“sin,” 

Also, Hollywood is a men’s 
world—39 titles beginning with 


“man” and “men” to 21 ‘‘women.” 
On the other hand, “girls” outnum- 
bered “boys” 16 to 5. “Love” tri- 
umphed over “hate” 13 to zero. 
“Three,” with its suggestion of 
triangle, is Hollywood’s favorite 





number. There were 26 films be- 
ginning with “three,” 19 ‘‘two’s,” 
14 “one’s,” nine “sevens,” SIX 
“fours.” 

“Dead” beat out “life” seven to 
4four, “wild” shut out “tame” 14 
| to 0. 
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— Shaw and Goldwyn (From Variety, Jan. 8, 1930) 
It was a Universal News d 
Biz In World War | Service man, HK. Reynolds, Slanguaged Language 

Ow i who cbtained a famous <nsonr 

__—_ age 45 view with George Bernar By FRANK SCULLY 

oe Continued from page Shaw in October, 1926, in ae . 
U. S. Army as lieutenants and) atres were expected to be ready} which Shaw told of Samuel For the benefit of the Prince of ;catting in shares” simply means 
ele coworkers in the United | March 1. Goldwyn’s efforts to secure his Wales and other famous Americans | that he is promoting very dubious 


Booking Office (Keith-Albee) col- | 


It wasn’t expected that all of the 
“Liberty” theatres, all built to one 


lected a fund of $74 to buy them | design and fully equipped, would 


each a Colt service revolver. 
body in the o.lice was permitted to | 
contribute more than $1. 


| War 


No-/| be ready and shows smoothly rout- 


ed before late in the summer. The 
Department Commission on 
Training Camp Activities denied 


Harry Mountford, who, as head | the possibility of a theatre setup 


of the White Rats, had seen his or- | 
ganization disintegrate after a dis- | 
astrous strike the year before, was | 
on the payroll of the Red Cross 
and stumping for funds. 


- ‘Smoke Fund’ Drives 





Collections were made in thea- 
tres for a “Smoke Fund” for sol- 
diers. Over $30,000 was collected 
in a group of burlesque theatres, 
while a week’s drive in Keith 
houses east of Cleveland netted 
$85,141. 


Plans to entertain the soldiers | 
were comparatively slow in getting 
started, according to World War 
II’s subsequent standard. It wasn’t | 
until June, 1917, that a circuit of 
army camp theatres was proposed, | 
and even then this circuit wasn’t | 
expected to get going until after 
the first draft was underway. 


A request for volunteers to en- 
tertain the A.E.F. met an _ over- 
whelming response at the first 
meeting of America’s Over There 
Theatre League, held at the N. Y. 
Palace April 23, 1917. George M. 
Cohan presided. When he asked 
for volunteers, nearly the entire 
capacity audience of professionals 
responded. 
were E. H. Sothern and Winthrop 
Ames, who had only recently re- 
turned from the other side, where 
they went to observe and arrange 
for the entertainment of the A.E.F. 

Finding it impossible to register 
the volunteers, Cohan suggested 
that they file their applications 
with Ames. It was said that 70 or 
80 distinct companies would be 
sent across. Ames said the per- 
formers would be uniformed by 
the Y.M.C.A., and a representative 
of the latter stated that the “Y” 
would provide transportation and 
maintain the entertainers. Sgt. 
Guy Empey, who wrote the war’s 
first best-seller, ““Over the Top,” 
was another speaker. 
gathering, “You don’t have to be 
the best entertainer in the world 
to please those boys.” 

Mrs. August Belmont, who be- 
fore her marriage was Eleanor Rob- 
son, dramatic star, also spoke. She 
had just returned from France and 


| ice 


| “Smilage 


| all 





Among the speakers | 





He told the | 


expressed the wish that she might | 


go back “very shortly.” 

l ~~ Soph’s Invitation | 
Sophie Tucker leaned out of a 

stage box and shouted that she 

wanted to be the first volunteer. | 

“Sophie Tucker and her Jazz Band 


will go whenever called,’ she 
yelled. 
Cohan read a list of those who 


had volunteered by telegram. 
cluded was a cable from 


In- 


in Paris for American soldiers, but 
added that E. H. Sothern and Win- 
throp Ames would soon be 
abroad to study what best may be 


| done to entertain the A.E.F. 


At the end of January, 1918. 
Books” were placed on 
sale, with the buyers sending them 
to soldier friends or relatives. 
Books’ coupons admitted the serv- 
men to all entertainments in 
the camps. The Military Entertain- 
ment War Service Committee, of 
which Mare Klaw was chairman, 
and another group known as the 
Military Entertainment 
appointed by 


Secretary of War 


| Newton D. Baker, directed the sale 


of the “Smilage Books” throughout 
the country. 





sent | 


services as a writer. Goldwyn 
repeatedly assured Shaw that 
his purpose was to improve 
the level of the cinema art. 

Shaw finally said, “I'm 
afraid we shall never be able 
to do business, Mr. Goldwyn. 
You see, you're an artist and 
care only about art, while I'm 
a tradesman and care only 
about money.” 








‘the soldiers from spending their 


Council, | 


leaves in that town. Seattle’s show 
biz slumped, but Tacoma, not in- 
eluded in the ban, boomed from the 
extra patronage. 

All the large theatres in the Hali- 
fax area were wiped out when a 
munitions ship blew up in the har- 
bor, causing the loss of several 
thousand lives. Smaller nabe 
houses not seriously affected were 
turned into emergency hospitals, 


| or used to house refugees from the 


The Government withdrew from: 


active management of army 
camp shows, and starting August, 


1918, all troupes playing the “Lib- | 


erty” theatres were under inde-' 
pendent management. Percent- 


ages were also increased to 80-20. 
The ‘volunteer’ shows were 
dropped. 


The legit managements in Au- 
gust, 1918, expressed deep con- 
cern about the forthcoming season. 
Newest proposal to increase admis- 
sion taxes to 20°, plus the pro- 
posed new draft of all men from 18 
to 45, were expected to cut deeply 
into theatre attendance. 





On the | 


other hand, legit business in Lon- | 


|; edition of the N. 


holocaust. 
Dr. Ernest Kunwald, native Aus- 
trian and director of the Cincinnati 





Symphony Orchestra, was arrested , 
|in Dayton for making treasonable 


utterances against the United 


: States, 





| Chorus Boys Exempt | 





VaRIETY suggested 
that legitimate theatre manage- 
ments should express in their pro- 
grams the reason why certain male 
actors of draft age were not in the 
service. Excuses were being made 
for the chorus men, but not for the 


principals, and much adverse com- | 


ment was evident. 

VARIETY reprinted an editorial 
by Arthur Brisbane in the Xmas 
Y. Journal, in 


| which the editor strongly encour- 


don was booming. “Chu Chin 
Chow,” after 990 performances, 
grossed over $17,000 the second | 


week in August. 
{| Fatal to One-Nighters | 

The one-night stands in the mid- 
west were in a demoralized state 
early in 1918, the cause being laid 


to transportation diificulties. Shows | 


were finding it tough to get trains, 
heavily requisitioned by the Gov- 
ernment. 


Theatres began to feel the pinch | 


of fuel and power conservation and 
they were asked to close early at 
night, 10:15 p. m. being the time 
limit. It was also decreed that 
Monday would be declared a legal 
holiday in the entire U. S. territory 
east of the Mississippi. All non-de- 
fense manufacturing plants were 
closed that day, which proved a 
boom for theatres. Latter also 
were told to close one day a week 
and picked Tuesday. 

Sixty-nine were killed and more 
than 100 seriously injured when an 
empty troop train crashed into the 
Hagenbeck-Wallace' circus’ train 
near Gary, Ind., June 26, 1918. 

Seattle suffered a severe blow 
when the commander ot the Amer- 
ican Lake cantonment, where 40,- 
000 soldiers were in training, 
barred that city to his men. It was 


Elsie | claimed that Seattle’s vice condi- 


Janis, who was already abroad, and | tions made it necessary to keep 


wires from John Drew, Kitty Ed- 
wards, Otis Skinner, Billie Burke, 
Donald Brian, Louise Dresser, Ruth 
Chatterton, Jane Cowl, John 
Charles Thomas, Frank Craven, 
Grant Mitchell, James T. Powers, 
Frances Starr, Willie Collier, Lil- 
lian Russell, Walter Damrosch and 
Maude Adams. 

Nora Bayes applied for service 
as an entertainer for the A.E.F. 
However, she requested informa- 
tion as to the billing she would re- 
ceive, and what position she would 
play on the bill. She never made 
the trip. 
| Liberty Theatres | 


The first of the army camp “Lib- 
erty” theatres got underway in 
mid-January, 1918, when “Cheat- 
ing Cheaters,” legiter, played Camp 
Sherman, Ohio, and grossed $1,000 
for the night 


atre opened Jan. 20 with the Rhoda | 


Royal Circus. Victor Herbert, con- | 
ducting the Cincinnati Symphony, | 
opened the Camp Taylor Theatre 
Jan. 21. Camp Devens’ “Liberty” 
Theatre was scheduled to teeoff 
Jan. 28 with a color film entitled 
“The Gulf Between.” That same 
date Camp Pike's houses opened 
with “Mary’s Ankle,” and Camp 
Gordon staried with “The Million 
Dollar Dolls.” Four of the other 
camps, Dodge, Dix, Meade and 


Jackson, were listed te open Feb. 2, 
while Camps Lee and Upton The- 





aged patronage of theatres during 
the war period. He said, “The the- 
atre means cheerfulness in the na- 
tion, and cheerfulness means suc- 
cess.” 


Yaphank, started 
band. Got 157 applicants, but soon 


had weeded it down to two—him. | 
Berlin was active | 


self and a piano. 
in staging benefits for the soldiers, 


getting Will Rogers to appear at. 


one show. 

Later Private Berlin went to 
work on the book, music and lyrics 
of “Yip, Yip, Yaphank,” with the 
entire cast to be recruited from 
the enlisted men at Camp Upton. 
Show was scheduled for the Cen- 
tury, N. Y¥. 

“Yip, Yip, Yapnank” opened at 
the Century, N. Y., Aug. 19, 1918, 
and was a sensation. Cast of 350 
men, all from Camp Upton, proved 
a revelation to the Broadway mob 
as well as the army Officials. Sim¢é 
wrote: “‘Yip, Yip, Yaphank’ is a 
great show by a great bunch.” 

Some restaurants were already 
looking forward to the impending 
Prohibition. A few mulled the idea 
of installing soda fountains to re- 
place their bars. 

Spanish influenza epidemic, a 
direct result of the war, 








manmaneene 











Camp Custer’s the- | 
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| FRANK LOVEJOY 


started | 


who don’t know what a “Tom Ac- 
tor” is, here ’tis: 

A “Tom Actor” is not a ham or 
a rube, nor is he particularly con- 
cerned with slapstick. He is an ac- 
tor in stock who may have to 
change his roles as often as three 
times a week. How he got the title 
is unknown and can’t be ex- 
plained, because Jack Conway, who 
knew everything, died a year ago. 

Conway was the king of Ameri- 
can slang writers, and most of the 
writers, in fact, all those who make 
their living out of the American 
slanguage, have tapped Jack Con- 
way’s vocabulary at some time or 
other. Conway created and coined 
many of the phrases now current 
on both sides of the Atlantic among 
the smart set. What he didn’t coin 
he picked up as a good reporter. 

The best sources of his borrow- 
ings were carnivals and tent shows. 
These have a language wholly their 
own and since everybody, to them, 
is a “chomp,” a “mugs.” a “san.” 
tu be milked of his surplus money, 
they had to be realists of the first 
order. To protect themselves from, 
not only their victims, but the po- 


| lice, they coined a language whieh 
; neither of the other two could un- 


editorially | 


‘line of 
‘small-time gyps, 


derstand. They developed a whole 
“rackets.” These were 
many of them 


downright fraud, and others just 


/clever bits of roguery with no great- 


er harm done than separating the 
sap from his dough. 
Robbed Each Other | 
As in all these matters of cheat- 
ing cheaters, these gyps frequently 
succumbed to their own philosophy 
of gypnotism. That is to say, if 
there were no chumps about as the 
carnival went from one small town 
to another they robbed each other. 
And so they became very wary 
when advertising or accepting jobs 
from each other. The “payoff” had 











.to be Saturday night and no run- 
Irving Berlin, a private at Camp. 


to organize aj| 
= |garden path,’ 


around. A “runaround” is what 
you call “leading somebody up the 
’ giving him flowery 
and plausible explanations so that 
he will continue to believe in you 
and your projects though he has 
every right to doubt you. 
Anybody who can “wildeat” in 


‘the show business is different from 


| what 


in other busi- 
To say somebody is “wild- 


he would be 
nesses. 


propositions. But wildcatting in 
the smalltime show business or 
carnival is going ahead of a show 
and booking and posting on board. 
ings the coming attractions. A 
wildcat wires back when he has a 
theatre or lot for the show, the 
show frequently not knowing one 
day to another where its next per- 
formance will be held, that being 
up to the ‘wildcat.’ 

Short Cuts | 

A whole dictionary can be writ- 
ten from this living source book. 
There is a terseness about most of 
this phraseology. It’s full of short 
cuts, and windy phrases are swept 
away like so much wreckage. 

H. L. Mencken in his book, ‘“‘The 
American Language,” gives many 
of these phrases, though he does 
not presume to more than touch 
the surface. Still he lists several 
thousand words which are differ- 
ent in ordinary American speech 
and English speech as used by the 
man in the street. It would be 
amusing to put these down in par- 
allel columns. The American who 
has traveled at all is familiar with 
most of them, but it would shock 
an Englishman to see how far his 
tongue has moved from the days of 
Shakespeare. 


Frequently in shops on the Con- 
tinent there is a sign reading, 
“English spoken, American under- 
stood.” English ladies will quote 
this to you as the farthest north 
ever reached in _ drollery. My 
standardized answer to that has al- 
ways been, “What of it? You don’t 
suppose they are the same tongue, 
do you. It’s the same as Latin and 
Italian. One is a dead language 
and the other a living one.” 


That, I concede, leaves them 
burning plenty and is hitting below 
the belt, for the parallelism is not 
quite so bad as that. Both English 
and American are living tongues, 
and if they seem to be moving in 
opposite directions, what harm? A 
tree would look funny if all its 
branches went the same way, and 
language, like a tree, is always 
changing. Even when stripped of 
leaves, it is never ugly to a poet. 

The authors who profess to be 
shocked by these changes don’t 
matter, since they never in their 











lives knew the holy joy of creating 
a new word. 





spreading and the state of Massa- | 


chusetts closed all theatres and 


| other places of amusement in Sep- 
| tember, 1918. Besides Boston, over 








30 cities in the New England area 
had already declared a strict quar- 
antine on public gathering places. 
The epidemic spread nationally, 
and such cities as Denver, Seattle, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Atlanta, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Providence 
and New Orleans ordered all the- 
atres closed. 
miilions of dollars weekly. Army 
camps were also under strict quar- 
antine and naturally shows tour- 
ing them were cancelled. VARIETY 
started a list of influenza ‘‘casual- 
ties.” 

While New York did not declare 
a quarantine, show business in 
the Metropolis was hard hit by the 
Influenza epidemic. Every attrac- 
tion in Times Square was cut-rat- 
ing and still the houses played to 
far from capacity attendance. 

By mid-October, 1918, show busi- 
ness over the entire country was at 
a virtual standstill because of the 
epidemic. Influenza was _ still 
spreading and only New York 
and San Francisco were the major 
cities with all theatres’ open. 
VARIETY’s CaSualty list was growing 
at an alarming rate. It was esti- 
mated that 90% of the country’s 
theatres were closed, but a general 
reopening was expected early in 
November. 

England evidently was also suf- 
fering from the influenza plague. 
While there was no quarantine of 
theatres, business dropped off. 


gress again raising taxes on admis- 
sions would go into effect. 

Broadway speculated on _ the 
chances of war plays now that the 
Armistice had been signed. It was 
figured they wouldn’t enjoy wide 
popularity. 

Plans were already underway to 
send shows and American acts to 
Europe. ... Harry Lauder cabled 





The losses ran into! 


from Europe that he would make 
| another “farewell tour” of Amer- 
ica starting Nov. 29... the UBO 
ordered acts to delete all war songs 
and gags from their material now 
that the war was over... it was 
decreed that soldier-professionals 
could wear their uniforms on stages 
for only 90 days after being mus- 
tered out ... cabaret owners were 
ruefully contemplating the enforce- 
ment of Prohibition the following 
spring. 


Off-Broadway 
Openings Grow 


Off-Broadway bookings in New 
York have ceased to mean an “art 
house” classification within the 
trade for film product. Merchandis- 
ing methods evolved in the recent 
past have opened the way to cir- 
cuit bookings for a picture despite 
the fact that it opened at an off- 
beat first-run in Gotham. This is a 
meaningful switch in the sale of 
films, for over the years a film 








Meanwhile, U. S. theatres began re- 
opening early in November. A. Paul 
Keith, only son of B. F. Keith, died 
of influenza October 30, 1918. 

By mid-November, 1918, the epl- | 
demic had run its course and virtu- | 
ally all theatres had reopened. | 
Broadway business boomed as flu | 
abated 

Peace came Noy. 11, 1918, and | 
the issue of Variety dated Nov. | 
15, as its lead story, detailed the 
concern ot theatre operators wheth- 
er a new revenue bill before Con- | 








| showcase 


that bowed outside the standard 
orbit was for the most 
part limited in circulation to the 
approximately 400 art theatres 
around the country. 

Paramount preemed “Trouble 
With Harry” at the Paris Theatre, 
United Artists’ “Marty” at the Sut- 
ton, Buena Vista’s “Littlest Out- 
law” at the Trans Lux 52d St., 
Metro’s “It’s a Dog’s Life’”’ at the 
Normandie and Columbia's ‘“Pris- 
oner” at the Plaza. All these are 
earmarked for circuit runs, 
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EXAMINE THE 
PARAMOUNT 1955 BOXOFFICE LP* RECORD! f 








PARAMOUNT 


stays right in the 
groove with plenty 
of LP pictures! 


*Long Playing 
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BURT ANNA 


LANCASTER: MAGNANI 
in HAL WALLIS’ Production 











of Tennessee Williams’ | 
THE ROSE TATTOO 
also starring Marisa Pavan - Ben Cooper 


with Virginia Grey - Jo Van Fleet . Sandro Giglio 
Directed by Daniel Mann « Screenplay by Tennessee Williams 
Adaptation by Hal Kanter . Based on the Play, 
“The Rose Tattoo’”’ by Tennessee Williams 
Music Score by Alex North 
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moron mcTuRE 



















| a RECORD | 
VISTAVISION | 
BING DONALD ne FOR 
CROSBY : O'CONNOR 4  _  . 
JEANMAIRE : MITZI GAYNOR 1956 i | 
PHIL HARRIS —_ 
ANYTHING GOES WILL | |, 
Produced by Robert Emmett Dolan - Directed by Robert Lewis . : 





Music and Lyrics by Cole Porter - New Songs by Sammy Cahn and 
James Van Heusen + Screen Story and Screen Play by Sidney Sheldon 
From the play by Guy Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse 
: (Revised by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse) 
ee Color by Technicolor 








VISTAVISION 





JAMES STEWART 
DORIS DAY 


in 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S 


— THE MAN WHO 
KNEW TOO MUCH 


7 | Directed by Alfred Hitchcock 

Screenplay by John Michael Hayes and Angus MacPhail 

i) Based on a Story by Charles Bennett and D. B. Wyndam-Lewis 
: Songs by Jay Livingston and Ray Evans 

H Color by Technicolor 
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YISTAVISION 
GEORGE GOBEL 
MITZI GAYNOR 


| KATHRYN . G 
DAVID NIVEN | 
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in in 
also st arri 
A N DO } Hi E B E ES Rita Moreno - Sir Cedric Ha 
co-starring Reginald Gardiner + Fred Clark mai me by Michael hae > P 
Produced by Paul Jones + Directed by Norman Taurog B: y peg eed by en oe Tun 
Screen Play by Sidney Sheldon and Preston Sturges B rigs t m Musical ; ay *N 
sased on a story by Monckton Hoffe ont ane Larne ide oso a. 
_ Musical Numbers Staged by Nick Castle _Presented on the ta ge | 
New Songs by Harry Warren and Mack David From a play by Justin Hu 
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Color by Technicolor Color by 
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DEAN MARTIN ana JERRY LEWIS 
in HAL WALLIS’ 


ARTISTS 
AND MODELS 


co-starring 
Shirley MacLaine - Dorothy Malone - Eddie Mayehoff 
with Eva Gabor « Anita Ekberg - George ‘‘Foghorn’’ Winslow 
Directed by Frank Tashlin - Produced by Hal Wallis 
Screenplay by Frank Tashlin, Hal Kanter and Herbert Baker 
Adaptation by Don McGuire - Based on a play by Michael Davidson 
and Norman Lessing - Songs by Harry Warren and Jack Brooks 
Color by Technicolor 








| ~——YiSTAVISION 


MOTION PCTURE 





ve wen NORTE 


DANNY KAYE 
THE COURT JESTER 


with 


GLYNIS JOHNS 


co-starring 
Basil Rathbone - Angela Lansbury - Cecil Parker 
Words and Music by Sylvia Fine and Sammy Cahn 
Written, Produced and Directed by 
Norman Panama and Melvin Frank 
Color by Technicolor 


AGAIN _ 
RECORD | 
PARAMOUNT'S 
LEADERSHIP... 











VISTAVISION 


OTION PICTURE F han. rosuTY 





ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S 


THE TROUBLE 
WITH HARRY 


starring Edmund Gwenn . John Forsythe 
and introducing Shirley MacLaine 
Directed by Alfred Hitchcock 
Screenplay by John Michael Hayes 
Based on the Novel by Jack Trevor Story 
Color by Technicolor 





ISTAVISION = : VISTAVISION 


GRAYSON : 
STE | 


BOND KING. 


arring 

Hardwicke +» Walter Hampden 
* Produced by Pat Duggan 
lund and Noel Langley 

* Music by Rudolf Friml 

H. Post and Brian Hooker 

&e by Russell Janney 

Huntly McCarthy 
Technicolor 


THE SCARLET HOUR 


Produced and Directed by Michael Curtiz 
Introducing Caro] Ohmart « Tom Tryon - Jody Lawrance 
with James Gregory and Elaine Stritch - Song: ‘‘Never Let Me Go” 
sung by Nat ‘“‘King’’ Cole, A Capitol Recording Artist 
Screenplay by Rip Van Ronkel, Frank Tashlin 
and John Merdyth Lucas 
Story by Rip Van Ronkel and Frank Tashlin 
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| 
: THE PICTURE BASED ON TOLSTOY'S 
, FAMOUS NOVEL, ‘‘WAR AND PEACE” 
Starring Audrey Hepburn, Henry Fonda, Mel Ferrer. With Anita Ekberg, Vittorio Gassman, Oscar | 
| Homolka, Milly Vitale. Also starring John Mills. Directed by King Vidor— Produced by Ponti- 
) De Laurentiis. In VistaVision and color by Technicolor 
: THAT CERTAIN FEELING : 
Starring Bob Hope, Eva Marie Saint, George Sanders. With Pearl Bailey. Produced and directed by | 
Norman Panama and Melvin Frank. In VistaVision and color by Technicolor 
| THE PROUD AND PROFANE 
A Perlberg-Seaton Production. Starring William Holden, Deborah Kerr. Co-starring Thelma Ritter, ; 
Dewey Martin. In VistaVision and color by Technicolor : 
PARDNERS ; 
Starring Dean Martin, Jerry Lewis. Directed by Norman Taurog. In VistaVision, color by Technicolor 
TO TAME A LAND 
Starring Marlon Brando. In VistaVision and color by Technicolor 
THE MOUNTAIN 
Starring Spencer Tracy and Robert Wagner. Co-starring Claire Trevor. In VistaVision and color 
by Technicolor. Produced and directed by Edward Dmytryk. From the best-selling novel 
THE RAINMAKER 
Hal Wallis Production. Starring William Holden. Based on the Broadway hit stage play 
. 
| “The. Most Important : 
| Dtion | ae Ever Made . | 
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I'd Like To Buy Your Book For A Movie 








Hollywood Producer 
a Picture With Only 





The Story of the Unknown Independent 


Who Wants to Make 
a Gleam in His Eye 








By THEODORE PRATT 


To an author who has had a 
number of his novels made into 
movies and who has written a 
couple dozen books altogether, the 
unkyrown indenendent Hollywood 
producer is almost sure to have 
appeared, perhaps frequently and 
certainly like a weird, but rather 
havpy ghost in the night. There 
are two types of these: the solid 
and the merely wishful. 

These irreverent comments are 
not directed at the former, one of 
whom, Vincent Sherman, is now 
at work making a story of mine 
into a motion picture. Nor do my 
remarks apply to any other in- 
dependent who actually carries out 
his plans. 

Here is the composite picture of 


the type who yearns to make a) 
picture with absolutely nothing to) 


make it with. 
His first step in 


lieves he can make into a picture. 
He doesn’t search among the cur- 
rent bestsellers knowing they will 
be out of his reach in all respects. 
He goes back into books a few or 
many years old. He finds one he 
believes would make a good pic- 
ture. 


To try to actually make this one | 


doing this is, 
looking for a story he fondly be- |] 





Actors’ 
Clubs 











Being gregarious as a breed, ac- 
tors have long been prone to unite, 
for laughs or serious, into clubs. 
Several ancient assemblies. still 
are extant in England. Apparently 
the first in America was founded 
in 1849, the Actors Order of Friend- 
ship. It survived many decades. 
merged with the Green Room Club 
which is officially dated from 1902- 
1935. 

Interestingly, a group of min- 
strels who formed the Jolly Corks 
in 1868 were laying the foundation, 


without knowing it, for the Bene- | 


volent Protective Order of Elks. 

The Lambs, who still ‘“gambol,” 
date from 1875. 

The Players inherited and _ still 
inhabit the home of Edwin Booth 
in Gramercy Square. Their high- 
lights are “Pipe Nights.” Since 
1889. 


White Rats started as a social | 


elub in 1900, modelled after Lon- 
don’s purely social and still active 
Water Rats. But the social “Scam- 
pers” became embattled labor un- 
ion meetings when the Rats at- 
tempted to organize vaudeville. 


The Friars, who called their club- | 


3 


house “The Monastery,” came into 
being in 1904 when some theatrical 
pressagents banded together. But 
the membership became _ actor 
dominated and knew its great years 
under the Abbotship of George M. 
Cohan. 

The Comedy Club dated from 
1906, was once powerful enough 
to throw its backing behind, and 
Save, a popular showman, Percy 
Williams. Now defunct. 

The Lights Club flourished at 
Freeport, then an actor’s summer 
colony. Full name: Long Island 
Good Hearted Thespians Society. 
Defunct. 

Twelfth Night Club was a social 
order of actresses, mostly legit. 
‘Other theatrical clubs have in- 
cluded the National Variety Artists, 
fostered by E. F. Albee as a “com- 
pany union” offset to the White 
Rats and inheritor of the latter’s 
clubhouse. The record includes 
The Dominoes, The Troupers, The 
Masquers in Hollywood and the 
Widely dispersed and very active 
Variety Clubs, whose “tents” are 
preponderantly peopled by execu- 
tives of motion picture companies, 
Variety specializes in works of 
community charity. Other groups 
of limited membership or special 
qualification have included’ the 
Ziegfeld Club and, of course, the 


Hillcrest and Lakeside golf clubs 
of Hollywood are for all practical 
purposes theatrical—if not actor— 
Clubs). 


our boy gets in touch first with 
the author. He likes to go to the| 
author, for it gives him an impor- | 
tant feeling, as a producer, to talk | 
with the author of the story with | 
Which he will launch his amazing 
production career. The author is 
sure to admire his keen perception | 
in thinking that the author's book | 
will make a picture. 














After his cozy talk with the! Paes SS : 
author, who gives him the name | ; , - : 
of his agent, the producer then | M ARTH A SCOTT 
a a 4 wm 


goes to see the agent. The agent 
has never heard of the incipient 
producer and is very leery of him, 
/ having been through this routine! names them. 
a good many times before. But 
there is always the chance that this It rocks along for awhile on the 
time it might be solid. The young | egnty a : 
producer says he has studio connec- | jcec 
tions. Also he says he has asso-| eyey 
ciates who have financing ready to! gocy 
gc—at least almost ready. 


Congrat 


viations VARIETY 








and they never ap- 
pear on the scene. 


signs anything. The fine 
ments sort of evaporate. The 
affair gently peters out, a tragic, 
| “Today I Am A Producer! | , proud lost cause. ; 
sree ne Sa coos ‘| Qn still rarer occasion it gets to 

He wants, as usual, an option on the point where a small option 
the property against a purchase| payment is made. It is worth a 
price. Solemnly and gravely these; few hundred dollars to have the 
terms are discussed between pro-| property legally. if briefly, in the 
ducer and agent, then between; hands of the budding producer. 
agent and author, and then back to; who is still operating under the 
agent and producer again. Final} illusion that he can actually bring 
terms are agreed. The producer it off. Then being a producer is 
says he will have his lawyer draw something vou can touch: it is 
,up the contracts. ; there, for the book exists. the 
| Next step is that he announces , contract exists. and option money. 
to the world he is a producer. To real money, has changed hands. 
his pals and especially to his girls On this exalted level a notice 
‘he becomes a big shot when he Can go in the trade papers. There 
speaks of the literary property he can be wonderful talk about a 
has just bought—well, anyway, the | studio release to show the picture 
book he is on the point of buying. |i) theatres, bank loans, firancing, 

He’s talked (he says) with Coop and deferral payments to the stars 
ial Cay ond Gat sad Bogey, interested in doing it on a per- 
| about it and they’re all more than | centage basis. Items about it even 
| interested, they’re enthusiastic; it, C™¢¢P Into the movie gossip co'- 
| will be difficult picking the ai of the newspapers and mag- 
best suited to star in it. eas 


He has | 2zines. 
also (he says) discussed it with || But Film Never Rolls 
sh -egyenisen ge ge ssn ll Even so it doesn’t quite come 
with the understanding of making | 0: The stars, even if they have 


pe: “ : ‘ever heard of the deal, which is 
al Spectacular to launch the | extremely doubtful, do not even- 


| tually sign, the release just misses 
Very often the dream goes no peing arranged, the financing isn’t 
further than this high talk. In a' quite complete, the director who 
few days or a few weeks the pro-| was going to throw his weight into 
ducer comes down to earth and | the proposition becomes committed 
regrettuliy asks the agent to in- | tg do another picture. (Having any 
form the author that something | other director do it is unthinkable). 
| has come up to postpone the deal; | Option time for the principal pay- 
ment arrives—and isn’t met. 
The incipient producer, though. 
Sometimes it goes to the extent has had his ball, and it hasn’t cost 
of getting the papers drawn,| much or anything at all. For a 
usually by a hungry lawyer friend | short glorious time he has been a 
of the producer on an if and when producer. if only in earnest fancy. 
| basis of payment. The formidable| That’s the pattern. 
| documents, soberly outlining every 
contingency, are handed back and (Motion pictures made _ from 
forth a number of times for solemn , Theodore Pratt’s books have been 
| study. A little excitement enters; “Mercy Island,” “Juke Girl,” “Mr. 
ithe transaction. It seems almost! Winkle Goes to War,” and “The 
'real. The producer reports he is| Barefoot Mailman.” Others now 
(having conferences with those being made are “Valley Boy” anc 
| associates of his, though he never | “Smash-Up.”—Ed.) 


| it will, of course, be taken up again 
at the earliest possible moment, 


act-drawing basis, with prom- | 
of action any day. But no ore! 


N. H. Stringer’s 


Jaundiced Eye 


Qn ‘Variety Vagaries 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


New Haven. 
Back in 1930, half the banks in 
the country were shuitering their 
and in that same vear, | 
became a correspondent for Va- 


doors 





|RIETY. I never have been able to 


determine precisely which was the 
more catastrophic event for 


show 


business—or myself! 


How come I ever involved my 
self with such a ribald journa 
is just one of life’s mysteries. 1 
don’t) drink. I don't smoke. I 
don't gamble. I have a son-in-law 


who is an ordained minister, and ] 
myself am a deacon in a Congrega 
tional church. If ever there was 
an incongruous combination, mine 
i 

The fact that I have been a cor 
respondent for Variety for 25 
vears and still have managed to 
retain a fair measure of the re- 
spect of my fellow citizens in New 
Haven’s City of Elms 1] 
some kind of personal 
something or other. 

Be that as it may, life for me 
was never the same after that faie- 


regard as 


tribute to 


which, at all regular readers know, 
is way back near the obituaries. I 
suppose this emphasis on legit 
copy emanated from the fact that 
| happened to be located in New 


Haven, the most important legit 
tryout town in America (fellow- 


stringers please address all oppos- 
ing viewpoints direct to the edi- 
tor). 


Over the years, it has been my 
good fortune to be on hand tor 
a compiete cycle of legit activity. 
This has ranged from the heyday 
of the Jolson extravaganzas on 
their way to the Winter Garden, 
through the depression days when 
J. J. Shubert advised local play- 
goers that he would close up shop 
here if they didn’t come across 
with better support, but quick . 
and on to the present period of 
siepped-up enthusiasm wherein a 
“No Time for Sergeants’ goes 
clean at the boxoffice and a “Pipe 
Dream” pulls $57,501 into the cof- 
fers for nine shows. It’s been a 
most interesting spell of observa- 
tion 


With the passing vears, show biz 
has changed and so has the 
editorial staff of Var Ery. What’s 
more, I could always tell when a 


ful day, a quarter of a century ago. | staff change took place—by the 
when, in a careless moment. I way my stuff was edited. 
venned a note to a man celled ~ : : . 
Sime. “Dear Mr. Silverman,” it | Some Bruised Memories | 
read, “a lot of things of theatri : : , 

: sicdga Some things I remember in 
cal interest happen in New Haven. & eae o ® 
How about a Vartery corresponc- “uarter century of literary leg- 
ent here?” My credential ccrd > work: (a) The time I joined the 
came back by return mail... 0) Barred-by-the-Shuberts Club be- 


investigation as to my 
tions, my integrity (sic), or my un 
ifamiliarity with the 
cuage, 
idea of how desperate the 
was for stringers in those days. 


For a long time, readers used to 


monicker of mine 
was a nickname or = something 
cooked up to follow the Var ety 
tradition of not more than 
letters in a sig. When the 
Philip Barry was apprised, in con 
_versation, that it 
name. he said. “Oh, I see. 
letter word used in soup!” 


think this last 


A four 


Up to 1930, I had had a resson- 


ably normal existence, then sud 
denly I found myself 
merry-go-round peopled by 


teasers, pressagents, 


ducers, wirewalkers, playwrights. 
bandleaders. scene designers, son*- 
writers, and representatives of 
the 1,001 arts and crafts that con- 
stitute show business. 

A Neat Trick Indeed! 
Although I have covered vir- 
tually every imaginable facet of 
the entertainment field ‘once I re- 
viewed a full-scale circus with my 
three-vear-old daughter on = my 
knee, and brother, there is a trick). 
somehow or other I found myself 
shunted primarily into the legit 
section of VARIETY—a_ section 











PAN 








die asa 
= lta 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK 


qualifica- 
-, to 
7 £44 ny ae M4 

t English |. | time Sally Rand almost fell down a 
All of which gives a rough 
sheet 


four 
late 


really was a 


aboard a 
strip- 
midgets, in- 
genues, circus folk. ballerinas, pro- 


cause of a sour notice I had given 
“You Never Know”; (b) The 


flight of scene steps on becoming 
nettled at my watching her Bub- 
ble Dance from the wings; ‘(c) The 
single-letter ‘‘feud” with Pegler, 
> who ran a column to the effect that 


, it was impossible for a critic to be 


’ friendly with people in show biz 
and still review their efforts objec- 
tively (a theory with which I 
- heartily disagree); (d) The time 
the editor came to New Haven for 
- the premiere of “Call Me Madam,” 
ran my favorable notice exactly 
as I wrote it, followed it up with 
a note stating “thought you were 
much too kind, the ‘Madam’ I saw 
looked preity sad to me” . then 
the show ran for months; ‘e) The 
time I raved that a tryout was a 
triple-threat in acting, writing and 
directing, again Abel questioned 
my enthusiasm and the show 
ran for three performances: (f) 
The annual tour of strawhats (I’ve 
covered thousands of miles of 
them); (g) The theatre-lobby fer- 
vent embrace from Lupe Velez... 


with my wife standing close by: 
(‘h) The gang on board the 42d 
Street Special junket; (i) The 


press preview of the World’s Fair 


at Flushing Meadows; (‘j) The 
luncheon in the depths of sub- 
marine “Porpoice”’ at the world 


preem of “Destination Tokyo” in 
New London during wartime. 
Here are some things people 
can’t understand about me: ‘1) 
Why I never see shows in New 
York, despite the fact that I live 
an hour and 45 minutes from 
Broadway ‘why go to the moun- 
tain, when you can have the moun- 
tain come to you?); (2) Why I 
never read play reviews of any 
kind except those of my colleagues 
on VARTETY (a guy is entitled to a 
couple of eccentricities, isn’t he); 
(3) Why I haven’t worn a hat in 
over 25 years (it’s fun to thumb 
a nostril at Hollywood’s hackneved 
version of the typical fourth-es- 
tater who always turns up his coat 
collar, pulls his slouch hat over 
one eye and phones in head- 
lines to his editor); (4) Why I 
haven't read a play since my high 


school English class ‘I’m a play 
catcher, not an agent); (5) Why I 
haven't written the Great Ameri- 


can Drama (and have some other 
literary wolves devour me? Think 
I’m crazee-ee-ee? ). 

As I look back over two and a 
halt decades of show biz reporting, 
I realize that this nutshell treatise 
doesn’t even begin to seratch the 
surface. Suffice it to say that ’ 
been a terrifically interesting 
“Strange Interlude,” with mans 
exciting moments. I suppose Inay- 

be when I exit this vale of tears 
some smart aleck obit writer wil 
come up with something lke 

“The good that playwrights do 

lives after them; the evil oft was 
lintyrred by Bone.” 


i 
3, 
j 
; 
i 
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HOW WILD WAS THE THEATRE 
OF THE OLD WEST? 


By LUCIUS BEEBE | 
(Publisher, Virginia City, (Nev.) Territorial Enterprise) 


Virginia City, Nev. 

When John Hays Holmes, the celebrated mining engi- 
neer of his generation, was brought on his lawful business 
occasions to Bodie, California, in the ’70s he recorded 
that in the music halls of that wickedest of all the min- 
ing towns of the Old West there was 
a killing every night of the week ex- 
cept Sunday, which he_ thought 
showed a nice regard for the Sabbath. 

Bodie was characterized by the 
Sacramento Union, a connoisseur of 
frontier matters, as “a true shooter’s 
own,” and through the ageney of 
Mark Twain’s “Bad Man From Bodie” 
achieved a reputation for violence 
without peer even in tumultuous 
Tombstone or abandoned Abilene, 
but that didn’t stop road companies 
of “East Lynne” or “The Corsican 
Brothers” or “The Drunkard,” all 
favorites of the day, from putting up there and braving 
slugs in the scenery and gunfire during the big moments 
of emotion. 

When patrons of the Miner’s Union Hall, where most 
such performances were staged, passed out after the 
evening showing of “The Wife's Secret,” they carried the 
maimed and dying with them. Bodie audiences buried 
their own dead and didn’t leave them lying around the 
house for the front office staff to dispose of. Taking Into 
account its lack of formal theatre or opera house, Bodie 
was considered a good theatre town. 

In his reminiscences published in later life, Frank 
Mayo. beloved portrayer of an earlier “Davy Crockett 
and “Pudnhead Wilson,” recalled that as a youthful player 
in San Francisco he was sent up in the early ’60s to open 
Maguire’s Opera House in Virginia City with a company 
playing Bulwer Lytton’s “Money,” one of the popular 
plays of the era. 

Maguire’s Opera was one of the first evidences of cul- 
tural yearning on the basis of the fantastic wealth being 
produced under Virginia City itself by the Comstock 
Lode, whose greatest bonanzas were not to be revealed 
to a bug-eyed world for another full decade. The Opera 
replaced the sawdust floors of the early saloons with a 
wealth of Turkey carpet; there were crystal chandeliers 
in the profusion dear to the heart of the frontier, and a 
splendid curtain depicting the glories of Lake Bigler (now 
Lake Tahoe) at sunset, the handiwork of an Italian artist 
executed in payment of overdue board at Jacob Wimmer's 
Virginia Hotel. 

Virginia City’s finest, in full evening attire, glittering 
with diamonds and smoking Prince of Monaco cigars, was 
present and everyone allowed it to be a very genteel 
occasion indeed. 


| Those Formal Gats | 


Even so a gunfight between two unreconstructed gam- 
blers located strategically in stage boxes across the pros- 
cenium from each other served as a curtain-raiser. Slugs 
of .41 calibre, smaller than the conventional .45 and 
favored with evening attire, bounced around the audi- 
torium. Maguire’s front office staff, augmented by gen- 
tlemen who had been in the bar out front during the 
overture, rushed the embattled disputants from the scene 
before any substantial damage was done, but thereafter 
as long as he owned the house Maguire required patrons 
to check their arms at the door. The happy miner who 
admired to see the guns go flash and bang was a menace 
to decorum in Nevada playhouses as late as the turn of 
the century when he made a last stand at Tonopah and 
Goldfield in the days of Barney Baruch. 

It was during Frank Mayo’s short but exciting appear- 
ance in Virginia City that he made the acquaintance of 
Mark Twain who was at that time drama critic for The 
Territorial Enterprise and with whom he continued a 
lifelong friendship. Years later at the bar of The Players 
he propositioned Clemens for permission to make a drama 
around Clemens’ fictional character, Pudnhead Wilson, 
and so laid the foundations for a great stage success. 

The drag show or episcene burlesque, incidentally, was 
by no means unknown to the supposedly ultra-butch 
West of pioneer times. Female impersonators were a 
staple commodity of the gaslit opry house and hairpants 
stage. 

In Tombstone’s Bird Cage Theatre, if contemporary 
account is to be credited, the drag show flourished in all 
its gruesome glory at the time Wyatt Earp was city 
marshal and history was being made in Tough Nut Street. 

Humor at the Bird Cage was of a sort to embarrass 
the glee club of a later collegiate age. A standard act 
there involved a supposed gunfight among the occupants 
of a stage box in the course of which waitresses, patrons 
and ushers joined in a spirited free-for-all with glasses, 
bottles, women’s slippers and undergarments all cascading 
down on the upturned faces of the enchanted audience. 
As a climax a supposed body came hurtling through the 
curtains to land with hideous destruction among the 
drums in the orchestra. It was considered devastating 
when a musician held up the body to show it was only a 
straw-stuffed effigy. 

However crude or refined the humor of the frontier 
the recollections of troupers are unanimous in attributing 
to audiences of the Old West a generosity both emotional 
and practical beyond anything they encountered else- 
where on the road. The theatre was, to the cowpokes, 
miners, railroad men, strumpets and family folk far from 
the bright lights of the great cities, truly the house of 
romance and illusion. 

All testimony of the times indicates that players looked 
forward to playing Leadville, Tombstone, San Francisco, 
Bodie, the Mother Lode or Last Chance Gulch with un- 
affected pleasure. There were no such audiences in New 
York or Chicago. 

Virginia City was richest of them all and delighted 
miners made a common practice of showering the stage 
with gold double eagles for such favorite players as Joe 
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Jefferson in “Rip Van Winkle” and Adah Menken in 
“Mazeppa.” Lotta Crabtree reported leaving an entire 
valise filled with costumes behind after a stand at Piper’s 
because she wanted the space they had occupied to hold 
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Zukor’s Own Cavaicade 








developed was forced to retrench severely. Admission 
prices were reduced in an effort to win back audiences 
whose entertainment budgets were mere fractions of for- 
mer levels. Besides, don’t forget this was the heyday 
of radio, that “free” (?) poor man’s entertainment. 


Our production company continued in operation but, 
despite our efforts, we found it impossible to sustain our 
real estate investitures around the country. As a result, 
Paramount Publix was declared bankrupt by the Federal 
Court in N. Y. It was more than two years later, in the 
summer of 1935, that reorganization was completed under 
Section 77B of the Bankruptcy Act and the company 
emerged as Paramount Pictures Inc. 

The divorcement issue pended over a much longer 
period. The Department of Justice filed its action against 
the film companies and affiliated circuits late in 19358 and 
shortly after we worked out what amounted to a three- 
year truce. Entering a consent decree with the Govern- 
ment, we agreed to some changes in trade practices but 
our theatre holdings were left undisturbed. 

It is a matter of history, of course, that the Govern- 
ment subsequently reopened the case and, beginning in 
1945, pressed for an order separating our theatres in the 
same N. Y. court that had adjudicated our bankruptcy. 
This tribunal found no legal reason for such divorcement 
but the U. S. Supreme Court, on appeal, remanded the 
case back to N. Y. for another hearing. The high court, 
in addition, dealt Paramount particularly a severe blow, 
ruling that our partnership holdings with other exhibitors 
must be discontinued. 

About two-thirds of our 1,450 houses were held jointiy 
with others; the court’s edict consequently meant the 
greatest reshuffling of exhibition ownerships in the in- 
dustry‘s history. 

Taking the case on remand, the N. Y. tribunal in 1948 
issued its formal divorcement order and, in accord with 
terms we worked out with the Government, Paramount 
Pictures, as producer-distributor, and United Paramount 
Theatres, our domestic circuit, became separate corporate 
entities, independent of each other, on Jan. 1, 1950. 





| Production Quality 7 


Let me now revert to the question of production. Dur- 
ing the years of World War II it was a naxiom that there 
were no bad pictures, boxoffice-wise. Any picture made 
money, and producers, many of them fly-by-night, took: ad- 
vantage of the great demand for product b yturning out 
some surprisingly bad pictures that just as surprisingly 
made money, because of the great demand. During all 
this period, however, Paramount never once relaxed its 
standards of production. 


After the end of World War II and the immediate post- 
war period, there was a sharp recession in picture grosses. 
Paramount was not nearly as badly affected as some other 
companies, because our pictures continued to maintain 
standard. 


But even then we were looking toward the future and 
the changing pattern of entertainment which we would 
have to supply. Many of my associates are kind enough 
to keep reminding me of a meeting which took place at 
Paramount about five years ago. We were discussing the 
number of pictures which our company would make and 
distribute during the forthcoming year. A tentative figure 
had been set for the year’s production, and the discussion 
centered around the number of pictures which each per- 
son present thought could be made. I listened to the 
arguments of each man present—and I must say that every 
one had very sound reasons for the number of pictures 
which he suggested for our total production schedule— 
and when everyone had had his say, I started talking. I 
pointed out that I didn’t care how many pictures we pro- 
duced for the specific number of millions of dollars which 
had been allocated for the year’s production budget. I 
was only interested in how much any specific picture 
deserved to have spent on it. 


The exact point I made was that I saw absolutely no 
sense in fitting a man to a suit; the suit had to be fitted 
to the man. I pointed out that whereas the picture busi- 
ness had shown a definite drop, Broadway productions 
like “Oklahoma” and other fine plays were doing SRO 
business. To me this was a clear indication that the pub- 
lic had become far more selective than ever before in its 
choice of entertainment. 

I repeated my analogy of the man and the suit, and I 
insisted that from that point on, Paramount was not going 
to fit players into roles just because we had the players 
under contract or because any commitment existed. I 
argued that I felt it would be far smarter and productive 
of much greater pictures if we were first to decide on our 
property and then to find the particular actor or actress 
who was suited for the part. If this cost us more money, 
I was completely disinterested. Because, if by operating 
under the old system of fitting an actor into a part rather 
than going out to find the proper actor for the part, our 
budget would let us produce 50 mediocre pictures, I didn’t 
want to produce them. 

I wanted rather to find great properties, great stars and 
great directors, and then give these pictures production 
values in keeping with their size and their importance. 
When we had done this, if the studio told me that we could 
only afford to make five pictures with our ‘total budget 
allocation, I wanted to make these five pictures. At least I 
would know that every one of them would have its “suit” 
—its inherent values—properly tailored to its size and 
shape. 


It is this policy which has paid off bigger dividends 











the currency showered on the stage by hard rock miners 
fresh from the depths of Ophir or Best & Belcher. 

When a minor bit player in a now forgotten melodrama 
in Piper’s was struck in the forehead by a flung slug of 
gold, he regained consciousness to find a remorse-stricken 
audience crowding around to press on him more concrete 
tokens of their appreciation than his salary would have 
brought him in a year. “Ah, blessed wound!,” he apostro- 
phized 

They still, on opening nights at Opera in Central City 
in Colorado, pelt the stage at curtain eall time with mini- 
ature bouquets made up and distributed among the audi- 
ence for the purpose—a pretty gesture of sentiment. 

Silver, gold and flowers, the story of the stage in the 
Olx West. 


Continued from page 43 jaa 








than even we expected. It is this policy which has enabled 
us te preduce many fine pictures over the recent years, 
all ef them to be tepped by Cecil B. DeMille’s forthcom- 
ing “The 10 Commandments.” The negative of “10 Coem- 
mandments” will cost in the neighborhood of $8,500,000, 
witheut including in this figure one single cent of print 
costs, distribution charges or advertising. I am not in the 
slightest degree concerned about this investment, and 
neither is a singie ene ef the directors of Paramount 
Pictures Cerp. Many years ago, when De Mille made his 
“19 Commandments,” the negative costs ran seven or 
eight times the cest ef the average “big” picture of its 
period. At that time we were not worried about the cost 
of this picture, because we felt certain that the tremend- 
ous values which it deserved were being brought to the 
sereen in their full glery, without any consideration of 
the collar cost. We felt that by making sure that the 
picture would he as great as it deserved to be, we would 
show the proper financial return on eur huge investment. 
And time proved us completely right. 

I am indifferent to the question of whether the cost 
sheets will show a total ef $3,000,000, $5,000,000, $8,500,- 
000 er $15,000,000. I am only interested in the degree 
of sincerity, the degrees of entertainment value, and the 
desree cf believability which the final picture will have. 

Over the more than 50 years of our industry’s history, 
the public has shown that it appreciates quality and ap- 
preciates honesiy. Whenever we have p!ayed fair with 
the public, the public has responded with even greater 
enthusiasm than we had hoped. 








| ‘Trensides’ toe ‘SAC’ | 








At the risk of belaboring this psint, let me recall some- 
thing of which I was forcibly reminded early last year 
at a press preview of “Strategic Air Coemmand.” This 
took place at the Paramount Theatre in N. Y., and this 
double-frame VistaVision picture was shown on the just- 
installed new screen which is bigger than any screen in 
any theatre in the world. I was in my favorite spot for 
a preview—leaning over behind the back of the last row 
of seats in the orchestra. I was terribly impatient and 
annoyed— as were the engineers and technical experts 
who stood where I did—to notice that the overhang of 
the balcony blocked off a little bit of the top of the Vista- 
Vision image on the screen. I muttered: “Something’s 
got to be done about that right away. The screen has to 
be moved back so that the full picture area can be seen 
clearly from any seat in the house.” The engineers and 
technicians nodded their agreement and assured me that 
this would be done as soon as the picture was through, 
and just at that second I heard an amused snort of 
laughter which made me turn around. 


Standing right in back of me, laughing at what I had 
said, was one of my oldest friends in the picture busi- 
ess. I asked why he was laughing and he said: “Mr. 
Zukor, do you remember the night about 25 or more 
years ago, when ‘Old Ironsides’ opened? I was stand- 
ing right next to you behind the last row as the picture 
ended. You remember that a wonderful photographic 
stunt was used as ‘Old Ironsides’ came sailing up over 
the horizon toward the audience. The screen grew wider 
and higher, so that as the ship came nearer it got pro- 
gressively more huge in size. The premiere audience 
cheered and applauded wildly, but you just stood there 
shaking your head and saying: ‘Something’s got to be 
done about that balcony overhang right away. The 
screen has to be moved back so that the full picture at 
—e end can be seen clearly from every seat in the 
ouse’!”’ 


What does all of this prove? Believe me, I am not a 
captious old man sighing nostalgically over the fact that 
“we were smart fellows back in the old days.” TI feel 
rather that all the recollections written here are the 
living and continuing proof of the ever-youthful, ever- 
enthusiastic, ever-experimental, ever-forward-looking 
strength which has made our industry grow from a Penny 
Arcade to one measured in billions of dollars all over the 
globe and credited by our government as being one of 
the world’s greatest and most dependable forces for edu- 
cation and the preservation of the democratic way of life, 

It was not accidental that when I very reluctantly 
agreed to publish my memoirs in 1953, I titled it “‘The Pub- 
lic Is Never Wrong.” This has been my belief for 50 years, 
and because our industry as a whole feels exactly the 
same way, it will continue to prosper through giving the 
public the entertainment it wants and deserves, long 
after all of us are gone. 

The Public Is Never Wrong—and we are never wrong 
when we do our level best for the public. 





(From VarRIETy, Jan. 11, 1908) 
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By J. C. NUGENT 


Don’t forget your wife, Mister Actor, 
When you happen to make your hit. 
Don’t forget your true benefactor 
In the days when you were not “it.” 
Though your name is now in big letters 
And you're greeted with applause and cheers, 
Don’t forget the pal who helped you win it all; 
The comrade of your struggling years. 
Don’t forget your wife, Mister Feature, 
Don’t mind if the critics say 
That a prettier and younger creature 
Would land you upon Broadway. 
She was there when the game was harder; 
She was there when the way looked blue. 
You can't be so strong if you can’t take her along; 
The girl who gave her youth to you. 
Don't forget your wife, Mister Wonder, 
When your money gets over “three”; 
Don’t tear the team name asunder 
And say “Me” instead of ‘‘We.” 
When you split, your good luck goes with her 
And there’s not in this big, broad land 





Nor all the earth, success and gold that’s worth 
The soft touch of the “old girl’s” hand! 
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With Arnold Stang, Darren McGavin, Robert Strauss, John Conte, Doro Merande, George E. Stone, George Mathews, Leonid Kinskey, Emile Meyer, Shorty Rogers, Shelly Manne, 
Screenplay by Walter Newman & Lewis Meltzer, From the novel by Nelson Algren, Music by Elmer Bernstein, Produced & Directed by Otto Preminger, Released by United Artists 
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To Our Exhibitor Friends Throughout the World: 





You have noted our various announcements of picture projects during this 
past year. Naturally, we have been proud of the producer, director and 
writer talents who have taken advantage of the opportunity afforded them 
through U.A. to enter into independent production. 


Recently, in a trade advertisement, we listed the names of this imposing 
array of creative talents from whose efforts we have promised you a minimum 
of 90 pictures over the next three years—30 a year. This minimum is actually 
committed as of now and the 90 or more pictures are either already produced, 
or in production, or in various phases of script development. As part of 
this program, we have continuously stressed the importance of star power — 
of proven box-office values —and to that end, we have in many ways attempted 
to create inducements to stimulate additional production activity on the 
part of our stars, so that the good health of our great industry, which is 
measured at your box-office, could thrive. 


Now, at the year-end, as we look to 1956, we are thrilled, as you will 
be, by the results of this encouragement. We are listing here without frills 
and simply in alphabetical order, some of the stars who will appear in some 
of our releases for 1956. There are listed here 35 stars and 29 pictures, which 
is only a part of our program for 1956. All but a handful of these listed 
pictures are now in production and principal photography has been completed 
on most of them; not a single one is scheduled to start later than April 1st 
or to be released later than Christmas of next year. We believe this is the 





greatest star power ever included in a single year’s program of any one company 





in the history of motion pictures. Many of these same stars have numerous 












other projects not here listed in pre-production preparation for 1957 and 
1958. Other stars, such as Joan Crawford, Rita Hayworth, Betty Grable and 
others, are now in the process of activating their programs. 


Other important announcements, adding to the U.A. family of pro- 
ducers, directors, writers and stars will soon supplement this imposing 
array. We hope that with this exciting line-up, you will feel amply rewarded 
for your past support of U.A. and that we may merit your ever increasing 


support, so that we, in turn, can make our contribution to the industry ever 
bigger and better. 


BOB BENJAMIN + ARTHUR KRIM 
BILL HEINEMAN * ARNOLD PICKER » MAX YOUNGSTEIN 


BUD ABBOTT 


“Dance With Me, Henry” 
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TONY CURTIS 
“Trapeze” 


CLARK GABLE 


“The Last Man In 
Wagon Mound” 






TONY MARTIN 
“Quincannon, 
Frontier Scout” 
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EDWARD G. ROBINSON 


“Nightmare” 
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ANA ANDREWS 


“Comanche” 


DANIELLE DARRIEUX 
“Alexander 
The Great” 





CARY GRANT 
“The Pride And 
The Passion” 


VICTOR MATURE 
“The Sharkfighters” 
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JANE RUSSELL 
“The Big Play” 









CLAIRE BLOOM 
“Alexander 
The Great” 


OLIVIA DE HAVILLAND 


“The Ambassador's 
Daughter” 





“Bed of Fear” 









ROBERT MITCHUM 
“Foreign Intrigue” 
“Bandido” 





FRANK SINATRA 


“The Man With 
The Golden Arm” 
“Johnny Concho!” 


“The Pride And The Passion” 


RICHARD BURTON 


< 


“Alexander 
The Great” 


KIRK DOUGLAS 
“The Indian Fighter” 







o 4 
VAN HEFLIN 


“Patterns” 


GEORGE MONTGOMERY 
“Huk”’ 


MARK STEVENS 
“The Timetable” 










# 
LOU COSTELLO 
“Dance With Me, Henry” 


RORY CALHOUN 
“Flight From 
Hong Kong” 





ERROL FLYNN 
“King’s Rhapsody” 
“Let's Make Up” 


RHONDA FLEMING 


“The Killer Is Loose” 








GINA LOLLOBRI 


“Trapeze” 


BURT LANCASTER 


“Trapeze” 





JACK PALANCE 


“Fragile Fox” 


KIM NOVAK 


“The Man With 
The Golden Arm” 





RICHARD WIDMARK 


“Run For The Sun” 


ROBERT WAGNER 
“A Kiss Before Dying” 




















~ JOSEPH COTTEN 


“The Killer Is Loose” 





HENRY FONDA 
“Twelve Angry Men” 


FREDRIC MARCH 
“Alexander 
The Great” 





ELEANOR PARKER 
“The Man With 
The Golden Arm” 





CORNEL WILDE 


“Storm Fear” 
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y, actionful western 


“Currently in more demand 
than any other performer! 
A rating that stands second 
to none vn pull or payoff!” 

—-TIME MAGAZINE 


PROGRAM | INCLUDING 6 MOTION 
PICTURES IN 4 YEARS .. 
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00 YEARS OF WALL STREET 


[ And Amusement Stocks | 


























By MIKE WEAR 





During the same 50 years which this edition commemorates, the | 
stock market itself has matured in its own terms quite as: much as | 


show business. It is startling to find that the daily newspapers of 
1905 paid hardly any attention to Wall Street. Of securities then on 
the Big Board only Eastman Kodak is a familiar name in today’s 
amusements. Equally amazing compared with the vagueness of 1905 
is the blossoming activity of 1920. 

Loew’s and Famous Players (common and preferred), had appeared. 
Former ended that year at $15.621!2 for a 62!4¢c gain. 
had a range of $46 to $48 while the preferred of the same company 
was $74-$76. Only reluctantly had Adolph Zukor consented to have 
Famous Players-Lasky capitalized and the shares placed on the Big 
Board. Marcus Loew held the bankers’ proposal to expand Loew’s 
for six months in his desk before deciding to list the shares so the 
public could participate in Loew’s growth 








1°25—and the Boom 


> By the close of 1925, the picture business had grown up from an 





infant industry as attested by some nine types of film and radio stock | 


being traded in on the N. Y. Stock exchange. 
Eastman Kodak and Famous Players preferred. 
$118 to $10434, issue closing year at $111.25. The F-P preferred varied 


List was headed by 


trom $103.8714 to $120. It paid $8 per share. Famous Players common ' 


ranged from $90 to $114.75, showing a gain of $11.50 on the year. 

First National (later absorbed by Warner Bros.) preferred ran from 
$100 to $108, with no change in price shown on year’s trading. It also 
paid $8. Fox Films A stock ranged from $68.50 to $85. It paid $4. 
Pathe Exchange Class A ran from $70 to $90.3712 while Warner Bros 
went from $17.25 to $22.87!2. Loew’s (listed as paying $2) gained 
$14.25 during the year, with a range of $22 to $44.75. 

Radio Corp. of- America common wound up the year with a loss of 
$21.25, running from a high of $77.8712 to $30.25. ‘‘Radio,” as it was 
known to Big Board traders, had been taken in hand and bulled up- 
wards because of what they described as the romance connected with 
the future of a new industry, the radio biz. 

Wall Street Lays That Egg | 

Oddly enough, film company shares resisted the 1929 general crash 
and came up with s:zeable gains during 1930. Some, however, wound 
up the year with losses. Full effect of the 1929 crackup was not felt 
by many amusement shares for a year or two. Then a batch of 77-B’s 
resulted with nearly every picture corporation excepting Loew’s going 
through the reorganization miseries. 

However, film issues were still being bulled skyward in March, 1930, 
WB going to an alltime high of $78.8712, this price representing the 
shares after the 2-for-1 split. Paramount, or Paramount-Publix as 
known at that time, hit a new high of $76.75 the same month while 
Eastman also made a record high of $244.8712. Paramount price was 
figured at $230 for the old stock at this peak. General Theatres 
Equipment hit $44.8712 in the same month. This company now is 
known as General Precision Equipment, which registered a high of 
$71.50 in 1955. 


At the close of 1930, American Seating showed a lose of $5; East- 
man, a $30 loss; Keith-Albee-Orpheum (now part of RKO setup), a 
range of $21 to $45 (it was up $24.75 at one time); Loew’s, a gain of 
$3.12!2; RCA, a loss of $32; Paramount-Publix, a drop of $13.25; WB, 
a range of $80.25 to $27, with a big loss on the year; and Fox, a gain 
of 542. Just how badly the high-flying Radio (RCA) was hit is shown 
by the range from $69.3712 to $12, and the $32 net loss on the year. 


| ae World War I Nl 


The whole stock market sold off, as expected, with the declaration 
of war in 1939, with the early victories by the Nazis further crimping 
prices. Film company shares were sold on the theory that much for- 
eign revenue would be lost. It was figured that film shares were 
dented about 34% during the year even with a brisk recovery in the 
fall. However, Universal preferred roared ahead from $57.50 to $128 
while Paramount (new shares after reorg) sported a gain of nearly 
$3 on the year. 20th-Fox stock (20th Century-Fox evolved from the old 
Fox company) rose $6.12!2. Columbia Pictures was down $2. 




















Famous Players | 


Former ranged from | 








| Politics and Show Biz 


Vienna. 
Being a VARIETY represen- 
tative in a foreign country 
probably entails problems un- 
der the best of circumstances. 
How do you make some of the 
local yokels savez a paper like 
VARIETY, written in a kind of 
English hard to translate and 
concerned with a kind of low- 
down that may seem like im- 
pertinent curiosity? 
| But consider the problems 
of the VARIETY man in a coun- 
| try with drastic changes of 
| 
| 
! 
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JOHN BARAGREY 
rreetings = Pe ; . Sa 
nackte aoe bhava 1d political climate. Here in Vi- 
enna, this has been my tale of 
woe: 
1920-34—First Republic 
1935-38—The Semt-Nazis 
| 1938-45—The All-Out Nazis 
| 
| 
| 


Dad, Scherck As | gist 58—Occupation by Di- 
Pal—That's Luck 


What did this mean? Four 
By ARTHUR M. LOEW | 


times different sets of ‘‘show- 
| VARIETY’s question started me! 








men” (some of them not show- 
men at all, but. political hench- 
men) had to be educated to 
what news was, as interpreted 
by VARIETY! Maas. 








thinking about influences 
|shaped my career. 
| vividly day, 30 years later, these worldwide 


First, there operations still follow the course he 
was my good | plotted. 
Sy rtune in| Qn the death of my father, I grew 
« | 
till Pca |closer to Nicholas M. Schenck, loyal 
Marcus Loew|_ . 
as my father, | friend, astute planner and hypno- 
He lived a|tist extraordinary, Nick’s third ac- 
brief 57 years. |complishment being responsible for 
During that|my present plight. My hitch in the 
time he rose | Army during the recent world war, 
from poverty | gave me the opportunity to ex- 
and although amine, objectively, where I was 
almost entire- | and where I was going. Frankly, 
ly self-edu-|I had no financial worries and mo- 
ee ae Law cated, he was | tion picture production intrigued 
able to include, and early in his|me. I saw myself, on resuming 
crowded career, the publication of | civlian life, in the role of guest of 
a neighborhood newspaper. My [honor at a sentimental farewell 

















upward curve, but his very frustra- | in the Loew organization. I would 
tions were inspiring. For instance,|then try my hand as an indepen 
he experienced a legal failure in| dent producer. 

business which absolved him from I entered Nick’s office, jauntily 
all debts resulting from the ven-| attired in my major’s uniform, and 
ture. Disregarding the forgiveness |told him my plans. I left his office 
granted him by law, he paid all|with a renewal of my contract to 


them. His first motion picture en-|Corp. Some six months ago, Nick 
tertainment was seen by audiences |made me his deputy to survey our 
from folding chairs borrowed from |Studio activities. You can’t say 
the neighborhood undertaker, yet |‘“no” to this enchanting (literally 
at the time of his early death, he/and figuratively) great of our in- 
has founded the Loew Theatre ' dustry. 

















Austrian Film | 
Outlook Improves 


By EMIL W. MAASS 


Vienna. 

Austria’s film industry has an 
improved prospect thanks to the 
stabilization of its political status 
as an independent, neutral nation 
and because, with the Soviets de- 
camped, one large studio, Rosen- 
huegel, returns to Austrian con- 
trol. This property was an item in 
the $150,000,000 price paid Russia 
under the state treaty, 

There are other film studios: 
Sievering, Schoenbrunn, Ring, 
Dornbach, Grinzing (‘all Vienna) 
and studios in Salzburg and Graz. 
Lately they’ve been on extra-time. 

Financing remains a problem for 
Austrian producers, Banks are 
Overloaded with funds, but also 
with conservatism. 





HITCHCOCK MAXIMS 


Rome. 

_ Alfred Hitchcock, speaking (dur- 
ing Rome press confab) of one im- 
portant sector of his American 
audience, the carriage trade: “With 
them, a picture’s often made or un- 
made when they get back home and 
raid the icebox for some cold chick- 
en and a beer, and discuss the eve- 
ning movie fare. That’s when the 
Picture had better be very very 
clear.” 

Hitchcock on Italian actresses: 
“I prefer my sex more mysterious.” 





Pix Preems Miss Goodwill Boat Via 
Brush of Press, Radio-TV Invites 


+ 


It’s generally conceded that the 


|purpose of New York press pre- 
| views and film premieres is to ob- 
‘tain favorable mention and broad 


goodwill for 
media. As a 


the picture in all 
result, mnewspaper- 
men, radio-tv representatives, and 
advertising agency men with cients 
suitable for tieups are invited. 
Once these invitations are is- 
sued these men become the forgoi- 
ten group. They are pushed, 


| shoved, and told to stand aside io 


make room for the glamor per- 
sonalities. The fault is not always 
that of the film company’s pub- 
licity men. On many occasions, the 
theatre’s doormen and ushers, per- 
haps working under orders, gruffly 


order the ticketholders to move 


;jalong. No one apparently trics to 


father’s progress was not a steadily | party to be tendered by my friends | 


find the cause of the congestien. 
All that can be heard above the 
din is the aim'essly barked order 
to “move along.” 

Handling of the invited audience 
jat two recent New York premieres 
had many media reps doing a burn 
'and several were heard to corn- 
plain that they’d never attend an- 
other invitational opening unless 
the conditions were improved. Still 
getting unfavorable comment wes 
the grandstand act of Marilyn 
Monroe in entering the State 20 


that |\C hain and the Metro-Goldwyn-| minutes after “Seven Year Itch” 
Two stand out Mayer Studios to a point that to-, started, completely disruntine hor 
. Cc 


own picture whie she and her 
party moved with many torch- 
light, ahs, ohs, titters and angry 
shouts of ‘shut up.” 


(To the above let a further rote 
be anvended. A Manhat‘an oven- 
ing night for a film’ irvariably 
stresses 8:30 “sharp” acd 2lmest 
as invariably staris 55 minutes 
later. This is sumeiimes blamed en 
the wrong personage. Thus when 
“Guys and Dolls” was an hour fate 
in unspooling at the Capitol re- 
cently there was audience com- 
ment that this was because Samuel 
Goldwyn was late. Actucliy he was 
among the earliest ef the V.1LP.'s 
to arrive at the theatre.—Fd.) 


Downtown Firstrun Pix 
Ranks 5th on Why Public 


an ! 
Braves Traffic Snarls 
Washington. 

Another county’s heard from on 

the magnet ct the downtown, first 

run film theatre. This time, it’s 

the National Parking Association, 

trade body of the parking lot and 
garage operators. 

It took the old question, “Why 


creditors to the last penny due/preside over Loew’s International | 


|does a chicken cross the road?” 


and revamped it to read, “Why do 
motorists come downtown?” Na- 





|tionwide survey was to gei infor- 
|mation for its members on the best 
| types of locations to establish ga- 
rages and parking lots. 

The theatre, it seems, is only 

5th today. 

| In order, the seven main reasons 
i\why motorists drive into the mid- 
|town were: department stores; pro- 
ifessional buildings (doctors-den- 
tists); specialty shops in groups; 
i\leading hotels; first run or large 
|theatres; popular restaurants; rail 
and bus terminals. 

A spokesman for the association 
isaid the figures weren’t available 
but she was certain theatres were 

“ | higher on the list a few years ago. 
She didn’t know whether television 
had anything to do with it. 


Electronicam Process 





Yale Ae ot 


JACK SHAINDLIN 


Musical Director 


Louis de Rochemont Productions—20th Century Fox—Columbia Pictures 


Coral Records—Mercury Kecords 





b>] . 
For Jessel’s TY Series 

George Jessel is going Electroni- 
cam. He’s signed a deal with Du- 
Mont’s Electronicam division to 
film three half-hour shows in his 
projected ‘Love and Marriage” au- 
dience-participationer on the live- 
and-film process. All three films 
will be shot in one day-long ses- 
sion today (Wed.) at the Adelphi 
Theatre, N. Y. 

Show, being packaged by the re- 
cently formed Jessel-(Bob) Roberts 
Productions, features Jessel as 
emcee interviewing newlyweds and 
other married couples, with the 
stress on giveaways. Sam Carlion 
is head scripter, while Barry Shear 
directs. 
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Outside U.S., Nudes Is Good Newds 
At B.O.; Analysis of World Marts 


Havana. 
Roman soldiers rip the clothes 
off women tied to crosses. | 
Some mice get loose in a mas- 
sage parlor, and panic nude wom- 
en. 
Nude models pose before a 


A naked woman is tarred and 
feathered by a mob. 
A nude couple make love on the 


A nymphomaniac strips and goes 
swimming in a lake. 

Soldiers murder naked women. 
in the St. Bartholomew’s Massacre. 

Javanese rioters chase and strip 
European women. 

And so it goes. Endless gimmicks 
are employed by _ imaginative | 
movie-makers to bare females. 
Outside the U. S. nudes are good 
nudes at the boxoffice, and French, 
Italian, Swedish and even Mexican 
film men are taking full advantage 
of the newd trend. The incidents 
listed above occur in the following | 
pictures, respectively: “Fabiola” | 
(Italian); “The Sheep Has Five | 
Legs” (French); ‘The Force of 
Desire” (Mexican); “A Caprice of 
Dear Caroline” (French); “A Sum- 


mer of Happiness” (Swedish); | 
“Fury in the Body” (Fr.); ‘Loves 
of a Queen” (Fr.); and “The 
Daughter of Mata Hari” (Fr.). 

The nude scenes fall into eight 
major classifications, although a| 
few scenes by the more imaginative | 
filmmaker defy classification. These 
are the excuses, or reasons, for 
nudity: 

Orgies: virtually every historic 
picture, especially French, has one, 
and the older the period depicted, 
the wilder the orgy. Bare busts 
abound in ‘Fever of Desire” (It.), 
“O. K. Nero” (It.) and the new and | 
old versions of “Lucrezia Borgia” 
(both French). In both Borgia 
pictures, Cesare Borgia entertains 
himself by forcing a bunch of ' 
grapes into the mouth of a prone, 
semi-nude girl. 

Nude dancing: some French pic- 
tures are built almost entirely 
around a series of scenes at night- 
clubs (“Lights of Montmartre.” 
“Women of Paris” and “Casino 
de Paris’) and burlesque houses. 
(‘The Temptresses” and “Bur- 
lesque 1954”). “The Nude Dancer” | 
(Fr.) has a shapely girl dancing | 
— except for one small decora-| 
ion 


Models: “The Force of Desire” 
(Mexican) has several scenes de-| 
picting nude models. Also “The | 
Sinner” and “Cry for Love” (both | 
German). The French “If Versail- | 
les Could Talk” has a nude model, | 
and a scene in which an artist pulls | 
open a woman’s dress to see if | 
she is suitable to be modelled. 

| 


_ Degrees of Celluloid | Freedom | 


Love-making: filmmakers are | 


highly cautious about this in order | 


to stay across the line from por- 
nography. “A Single Summer of 
Happiness” depicted a young 
couple, both bare, disporting in a 
lake and then in idyllic bliss on 
the lake shore. In “The Sinner of 
the Island” (It.) a girl has her 
halter removed by her lover. 

Bathing and swimming: girls 
swim naked in “Lovers of Varona” 
(Fr.), “Sinner of the Island” and 
“The Island of Naked Women.” 
The latter French film provides 
plenty of nudity by an appropriate 
setting—a nudist colony. As for 
bathing: a sink (“With Fever in the 
Skin,” Fr.), a washtub “French Can 
Can,” Fr.) and big tile bathtubs 
(“A Caprice of Dear Caroline,” 
Fr.; “Beauties of the Night,” It.) 
are some of the settings against 
which women bathe. 

Rape: this is just as touchy as 
leve-making, and the camera must 
aiways pan out after a certain 
point. Dresses are ripped open in 

“Lovers of Varona” and “The 
Woman Who Invented Love” (It.). 

Mob scenes: Catholic women are 
massacred in the streets in “Loves 
of a Queen.” Italian mobs cut the 
hair ol and tar and feather 
Frenchwomen in “Caprice of Dear 
Caroline.” Native rioters in Bata- 
Via rise against the Dutch rulers and 


By JAY MALLIN 


chase and strip European women | 


in “The Daughter of Mata Hari.” 
Transparent clothes:—women in 


transparent nightgowns, with bed- | 


room backdrops, are a feature of 
European films. “Lovers of Varo- 
na” and “Loves of a Queen” had 
scenes in which women might as 
well not have been wearing what 
they were wearing. Surprisingly, 
one American picture also used 


this gimmick (in scenes filmed for | 


showing abroad). Warner Bros.’ 
“The Master of Ballantrae” had a 


dancer hoofing in a transparent 
,blouse. 20th-Century’s “The Egyp- 
| tian’? showed a nude being dressed 
as reflected in a pool. 20th later | 





explained the nude—Bella Darvi— 
wasn’t nude at all, but only looked 
| that way. 


Some nude scenes can hardly be 
classified. A fugitive in “O. K. 
Nero” disguises as a woman and 
hides among the empress’ female 
servants. Nero enters seeking the 
man and orders all the women to 
lower their togas so that he can 
discover the fugitive. Then there 
was “Fabiola,” in which soldiers 
rip the clothing off Christian wom- 
en at a Roman circus. 








‘Cleanest Woman In Paris’ 





The newd trend is not confined 


to extras and bit players. In quite | 


a few pictures the female leads are 
as naked as anyone. Martine Carol 
became famous as the result of her 
starring roles in “The Loves of 
Caroline” (Fr.) and its sequel, 
“Caprice of Dear Caroline.’ In 


‘these films Martine hopped in and | 


out of innumerable beds and bath- 
rooms (and became known as “the 
cleanest woman in Paris’’). 
Francoise Arnoul, playing a 
would-be dancer, had to strip for 


an impresario in “Torment of De- | 


sire” (Fr.), and in another scene is 


undressed by her lover, who there- | 


upon picks her up and carries her 
to a bed. In “With Fury in the 
| Body” she again stripped. 

Jane Sourza walked around in a 
tiny G-string in “Island of Naked 
Women.” 

Hildegarde Neff lets a man un- 
button her and then lowers her 
circus riding habit in “Henrietta’s 


|Saint’s Day” (Fr.). She poses in 
the nude for an artist in “The Sin- | 


ner,” and then the artist picks her 
up—sans clothing—and dumps her 
in a pond. 


Gina Lollobrigida steps naked | 


into a bath in “Beauties of the 
Night.” 
Silvana Pampanini, in “The Sin- 


halter. Her dress is ripped open 
by an assailant in “The Woman 
Who Invented Love.” In “The Tow- | 
er of Pleasures” (Fr.) she and two 
other women make love to men— 
'and the girls are clothed only in 
tiny face masks. 

All these girls are almost liter- 
ally following in the footsteps of 
| Hedy Lamarr, who pioneered film 
nudity in the famed film “Ecstasy” 
(Austrian) over 20 years ago. And 
| like Miss Lamarr, the Misses Carol, 
|Arnoul, Lollobrigida and Pampa- 
|nini are now world-renown stars. 
| The newd trend has had inevi- 
'table boxoffice repurcussions. It 


| has been a major factor in boosting 
the distribution and popularity of 
| European pictures during the past 
|few years. It’s also caused them 
i'plenty headaches with U. S. cen- 
sors. 





Who Needs A Script? | 





tures were shown in France, and 
|Italian pictures were shown in 


Italy. That was about all. World- | 


wide distribution of non-Hollywood 
|and non-British pictures was al- 


i'most nil. Who wanted to see a| 
| | picture you couldn’t understand? 


| 


But nudity needs no dialog. 

After the war, as part of the 
drive toward realism, nudity was 
introduced into films in heavy 


/amounts. The Europeans began to | 


flood onto the world market and 
‘found a ready audience. (U. S. 
films also became less candy-coated 
| and more true to life, but are still 
inhibited by the Production Code, 


censorship boards in half a dozen | 


states and 50 cities, and numerous 
pressure groups. Nudity is barred 
from the screens in 34 states.) 

The European flood reached a 
crest about two years ago. (Said 
one distributor of U. S. pictures, 
“The Europeans have made tre- 
|mendous encroachments.” Americo 
| Aboaf, of Universal, admitted that 
lin 1953 non-U. S. films “made 
heavy inroads” in the world mar- 
ket.) Now, however, the market 
| has stabilized considerably. 


Non-U. S. films have captured 
20-30° of the world market, put 


Hollywood has a firm hold on the | 
VistaVision, | 


rest. CinemaScope, 
Cinerama and Vistarama, as well 
as just plain better pictures have 


|restored the U. S. to the top of the 


pile. 

Nudity and CinemaScope are 
here to stay. The U. S. puts its 
best foot forward, and the Euro- 


| peans put on their best fronts. But 


ner of the Island,’ sponges behind |imagine what would happen if 


|a translucent curtain, swims nude, 
and has her lover pull off her 


| Marilyn Monroe made like Martine 


Carol—in CinemaScope! 


Before World War II French pic- | 





BOOK PUBLISHING TODAY 


Woe Betide the Rash Newcomer Who Tries to Buck the Might 
And Savvy of the Publishing Empires That Have Been 
Built Up and Solidified in the Past Half Century 


By BENNETT CERF 


Book business is so good this year that even the publishers, who can 
weep on signal more copiously than George Jessel or Louis B. Maye: 
are only sniffling softly, for appearance’s sake, in their Sulka bandan: as. 
Fiction has revived, juveniles are booming, “how-to” books continue 
to confound their creators, and a customer a} 
Brentano’s even bought a sheaf of poems last 
Tuesday. 

Television, apparently, has not been the destruc. 
tive ogre that publishers feared so short a time 
ago. But then publishers always have been ex- 
pecting something to end the practise of reading 
in America. Fifty years ago, believe it or not, a 
publisher seriously announced that so many devil- 
may-care citizens were risking life and limb on 
interurban trolley cars that they had no more time 
to peruse a book! Then came the menace of the 
tandem bicycle, followed, in turn, by cheap auto. 
mobiles, the movies, and radio. 

The fact is, of course, that nothing can replace 
a really good book. Anybody who has been properly introduced to 
literature in elementary school knows there is no substitute. The 
| wisdom of the ages is preserved on the printed page, there to be 
savoured and distilled when, where, and how you want it! 


The publishing business has undergone drastic changes in the past 
'50 years. Paperback reprints, book clubs, condensations, subsidiary 
rights have become major considerations. And in the pursuit of same, 
the publisher himself has become a very different breed of cat. 

| A typical book publisher in 1905 was an old fuddy-duddy with a gold 
watch chain stretched tautly across his bulging midriff, who com 
placently and instinctively rejected any manuscript that bore the taint 
est trace of a new idea and technique. 

| Today your average publisher is a youngish executive whose literary 
| standards are just as impeccable and political philosophy is just as 
advanced as the authors he has under contract. He is a hard-headed 
business man because he has to be to survive—and let us not forget 
that the agents and geniuses with whom he deals also have a preity 
thorough understanding of double-entry bookkeeping and tax laws 
these days! 

He no longer sits in his sumptuous office waiting for manuscripts to 
be placed reverently on his desk, but roams the four corners of the 
earth to snag choice items for his list. One publisher last year got 
hold of a best-seller because he met the author climbing one of the 
world’s tallest and most forbidding mountain peaks. Another found 
a winner by dogging a happy-go-lucky minstrel through half the night 
| clubs and gambling casinos in the country. Many of the most success- 

ful books of the day, in fact, were dreamed up by resourceful mana- 
gers themselves, who then went out into the open market place to find 
just the right authors to perpetuate their notions on the printed page. 
| It is not only the publishing houses launched in the past generation 
who boast these dynamic, forward-looking editors. They have worked 
their way to the top in the once staid, long established houses, too. In 
fact, publishers already in existence have learned their craft so thor- 
oughly, and built up such formidable reserves, it has become virtually 
impossible for a newcomer to invade the field. 

Anybody want to open a new publishing house in 1956? All it will 
| take is about a million dollars in capital, uncanny luck in picking the 
| right manuscripts, and authors and editors who are loyal enough to re- 
sist the lure of Hollywood, television, and better-heeled competitors 
once they’ve scored a single success. 

Does this sound tough? It is tough! In fact, I’d say it’s darn near 
impossible! 


} 

















Bennett Cerf 








| 
‘Variety’ Billing 
Chicago Herald - Examiner’s 
longtime drama critic (now 
the late) Ashton Stevens was 
the one who dubbed “VARIETY 
the ‘Bible of Broadway.’ ”’ 


NO 1956 REVIVAL OF 
ANZAC GRAVY TRAIN 


By ERIC GORRICK 





Billing has stuck, although Sydney. 
since elaborated by most into Although the business outlook 
“bible of show biz.” for Australian show business in 








1956 is good, due to the upcom- 











ing Olympic Games, with its ex- 
pected draw of 1,000,000 visitors, 
the start of commercial television, 
and other favorable influences, the 
talent gravy train from the United 
States may be considered stalled 
for lack of dollar fuel. It was a 
brief, lurid honeymoon for a time. 


Johnnie Ray, for example, wowed 
the mob here on his first visit; al- 
though not so powerful on his secs 
ond. Frank Sinatra, Nat King Cole, 
Artie Shaw and other topflight per- 
formers hit talent-hungry Aus- 
tralia. These performers were 
thrown into the ring at the Sydney 
Stadium—a tin-roofed arena en- 
tirely devoid of facilities for any 
type of stage presentation! Bob 
Hope, who came in when the 
gusher had dried up, wailed bit- 
terly about this “house.” And so 
did Betty Hutton! 

On the early trips performers 
presumably gathered harvest of 
dollars in the United States before 
leaving, plus a $10,000 permissib!le@ 
takeaway after contract completion 
here. There have, naturally, been 
strong denials that agents in the 
U. S. paid performers a heavy wad 
of greenbacks in advance of their 
Aussie trip, but very few show- 
men here believe that topflight 
U. S. names would be willing to 
cross the Pacific for a mere 10G. 

It's known that the Australian 
government has asked Washington 
to keep a close tab on performers 
with bookings here. In brief the 

















ROBERT RYAN 


authorities suspect what show peo- 
ple believe—that the $10,000 low 
has been circumverted by transfers 
outside the country. 
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HOW LONG MUST SHE BE A WIDOW 


Below Ahe can boa Womon—again : 
















Her friends 


Said it was 


a love affair 
not Love! 
Her children 
said he was 
too young. 
What should 
she do? How 


much does 








a woman 
like Cary? 





wth AGNES MOOREHEAD*CONRAD NAGEL? VIRGINIA GREY 
GLORIA TALBOTT*WILLIAM REYNOLDS 
Directed by DOUGLAS SIRK * Screenplay by PEG FENWICK + Produced by ROSS HUNTER 
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FROM THE MAKERS OF The Ylenn Miller Story : 
The story of A FABULOUS GUY ~4 
A WONDERFUL GIRL 


and the EXCITING MUSIC Ve 
they made together! = 















| With Hause MUSICAL Gere. — AUF 



























Ne: 


GENE KRUPA 1 - cn 2 es 
LIONEL HAMPTON 1 TECHNICOLOR| ge en * 
BEN POLLACK te _ we 

TEDDY WILSON 
EDWARD “KID” ORY 
and. Yese QUEST STARS: 

HARRY JAMES 
MARTHA TILTON fe ere o 
ZIGGY ELM AN 4 cere ——o ie 
the Vr arable \\__ —— # 
“SING, SING, SING’ « “STOMPIN’ AT THE SAVOY” | 


BENNY GOODMAN / 















































—— “ONE O'CLOCK JUMP” ° “LET'S DANCE” * “AVALON” 


U "AND THE ANGELS SING"* “BUGLE CALL Rag» 
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waited ina 
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co-starring WILLIAM CAMPBELL - JOHN McINTIRE 


with BARTON MacLANE * EDWARD C. PLATT * HARRY MORGAN » Directed by JOHN STURGES © Screenplay by BORDEN CHASE © Produced by AARON ROS 
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Now...She was’ 
a Stranger i in 


her Husband’ . 


Arms!... 
hated by the child 
who was her own — 
yet forbidden to say - 
: ‘Tameyour-Mother!?". » 


A Universal-International Picture go | oo te : i 
starring ne : 


ROCK HUDSON “iba 


TECHNICOLOR 





pa Bite 


The screen's great new star 
in her fir 





st American Picture! 


GEORGE SANDERS 


Directed by JERRY HOPPER - Screenplay by CHARLES HOFFMAN - Produced by ALBERT J. COHEN 
Based on the screenplay by BRUCE MANNING, JOHN KLORER and LEONARD LEE 
From the Play “Come Prima Meglio di Prima” by Luigi Pirandello 
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-Sime’s Hidden-Note Trick 


[From ‘Variety,’ Jan. 9, 1946] 
By H. ALLEN SMITH 


Quite a few years have gone by since I heard of Sime 
Silverman’s hidden-note trick. The thing made a deep im- 
pression on me, since I spent nearly 20 years as a reporter. 

Sime realized that a great many people are pencil-shy. 
In the normal course of events they'll 





talk volubly but when somebody whips 
out notepaper and pencil and starts 
putting things down, they freeze up. 
They suddenly become conscious that 
they’re yammering for publication and 
they either get cagey or shy. 

Sime solved it. He had some small 
scratch-pads made up and he supplied 
himself with plenty of stub pencils. 
He’d walk down Broadway and at, say, 
45th street he’d come upon a couple of 














dort lobby. 


{__— VIPs engaged in conversation. He'd 
join them. 

As bits of news evolved from the 
conversation, Sime just stood there, his hands in his coat 
pocket, and I imagine that some of the people figured 
he was a helluva reporter not to be taking the stuff down. 
But he was taking it down. He had developed the knack 
of scribbling little notes inside his pocket. 

The technique involved was much the same as that em- 
ployed by a famous surgeon I once read about. A visitor in 
his office noted that the surgeon kept his right hand inside 
a wooden box which sat on his desk. The box had a hole 
in it, just big enough for the hand to enter, and the sur- 
geon was fumbling with something inside. The visitor 
couldn’t figure it. Finally he asked about it and the sur- 
geon removed the lid from the box. Inside were some 
cords, and the surgeon explained that he had been tying 
various knots in these cords with one hand. 


It was necessary, he said, for him to reach inside a lot of 
people and tie assorted knots and, more often than not, it 
wouldn't be wise for him to use both hands. 

Sime’s note-taking was not, of course, as complicated as 
the knot-tying. But it was complicated enough. 

I always wanted to try it because I like to keep a record 
of conversations for possible use in the highway robbery I 
practice in making a living. Somehow I never got around 
to it until this season. I acquired some stub pencils and 
some little scratch pads. I went over to the Waldorf- 
Astoria and loafed around the lebby with my hat on. The 
devil with these people who take their hats off in the Wal- 


H. Alien Smith 





Durante and Sime 
[A Personal Vignette] 














| Bergen’s Doub!e-Talk Notes | 


After a while along came Edgar Bergen and I collared 
him. I shook hands and then ducked my right into my 
pocket and tried to get a conversation going. ‘The first 
part of this interview consisted of erasures. Erasures of 
nothing. I had the stub pencil upside down and was eras- 
ing to beat hell on blank paper. Then Ted Saucier came 
along and Edgar turned to speak to him and in the interim 
I got the pencil turned around. 

Here is what I put down! 











I want you to understand, if you don’t understand it 
already, that Edgar Bergen is not a dull man. Those Sime- 
type notes represent a sparkling conversation but I’m 
hanged if I know what it’s about. Mention was made of 
Mortimer Snerd, I think. And my notes contain the an- 
swer to a highly important question. I came right out and 
asked Edgar: “What about this marriage business? When 
you going to do it?” 
I Bing Crosses Him Up 

This time I did my secret note-taking while sitting down 
and Bing was in good talking voice. Whenever he said 
something I wanted to preserve for posterity, I made a 
note of it. 

Here are my notes on Bing Crosby: 











I'm not sure, either. I’ve been able to puzzle out a 
phrase which seems to be “kick hell out” but I can’t re- 
member the connection. The blahsted pad must've got 
turned around somehow and I skidded off onto the cioth in 
Several places. I know that Bing outlined all his future 
plans for me and they were pretty sensational—wonderful 
Stuff for Varrtety, maybe the banner on Page One. There’s 
something in all that mess about Jack Kapp, but for the 
life of me I can’t make it out, nor can I remember it. 

Obviously, what I need is practice. But I’m giving the 
Whole thing up. I’m going to get along without Sime’s sys- 
tem. I’d go ahead and develop it except for one thing. 
When I had finished with Bing he walked to the elevator 
with me and just before the car arrived, he gave me a 
funny sort of look and said: 

“It’s none of my business, pal, but what you got in your 
Coat pocket there a mouse?” 

That settled it. 








By JOE SCHOENFELD 





Hollywood. 

It started—the lifelong, oftimes eccentric friendship 
between Sime Silverman and Jimmy Durante—in an 
ofay Harlem joint known as the Club Alamo. The speak- 
easy-nitery was an infrequent wayside stop in the noc- 
turnal wanderings of Var‘etTy’s founder-publisher-editor, 
and while Schnoz doesn’t quite remember now the exact 
night in the early ’20s when he first came to Sime’s atten- 
tion, and vice versa, he does recall that they “reached” 
each other quickly. 

That first time, Sime asked that Jimmy be brought to 
his table. Schnoz was fracturing a piano with a New 
Orleans jazz combo at the Alamo. Also in the show, 
but not then Durante’s partner, was the strutting Eddie 
Jackson. . In those days it was general policy for the 
performers to mingle with the guests, and the request 
for the piano player .to sit and chin with the sandy-haired, 
bow-tied Sime, with whom.-he was otherwise thoroughly 
unfamiliar, was then a matter of course. 

From then on, Sime “made” the Alamo more and more 
frequentiy, strongly attracted by Durante and his rowdy 
pianistic humor. Jimmy reealls that Sime sometimes 
brought with him some of the Var:ety boys, particularly 
Jack Conway and/or Johnny O’Connor. The Schnoz says 
Sime would hold pienty of conversation with him every 
time he came up to the Alamo, but Jimmy isn't quite 
sure now regarding just what he taught Sime. He does 
remember, though, that Sime often expressed confidence 
the Schnoz would ‘get there.” 

The friendship between Sime and Schnoz more fully 
ripened a few years later when Jimmy, “the Well-Dressed 
Man” but-no businessman, opened the Club Durant (no 
final “e’’) on Broadway in partnership with Eddie Jack- 
son, Harry Harris, a singer, and Frank Nolan, a waiter 
at the Club Nightingale, a joint that preceded the Alamo 
on Durante’s speakeasy circuit. The Club Durant didn't 
tee off like a financial ball of fire; rather, the Schnoz 
admits, if it wasn’t for Sime and his free-and-easy spending 
style the joint would have closed in the first few weeks. 

Lou Clayton, a crackerjack hoofer who had just split 
with Sammy White, entered Jimmy’s life about three 
months after the Club Durant opened. Clayton, an aggres- 
sive and knowledgeable Broadway habitue, bought out 
Harris’ interest in the joint and thus one of the most 
famous of show biz combos—Cliayton, Jackson & Durante 
—came into being. Sime made them famous all over the 
world; first with a series of comic stories in VAR.ETY; 
secondly with sage “management” (sans commission, of 
course); third, by inspiring a number of the comedy 
highlights of the Clayton, Jackson & Durante night club 
routines. : 


The ‘Mile. Fifi? Routine | 











It was Sime, the Schnoz now fondly recalls, who gave 
them and virtually routined for them the “Mlle. Fifi rou- 
tine,”’ which not only made the Club Durant a solid click 
until the day it was padlocked, but gave Clayton, Jackson 
& Durante a great. piece of laugh business that lasted 
them all through tneir night club hegira—from the Club 
Durant to the Dover to the Parody to the Ambassador to 
the Rendezvous and finally the Silver Slipper, where 
they last worked in a cafe as a trio. The only club they 
ever owned, however, was the Durant. 

The original Mile. Fifi was a French poseur from 
Brooklyn who hit the Schnoz for a hostess job at the Ciub 
Durant. Sime met her, quickly “caught” her Brooklyn 
French which the Schnoz had accepted as the Gallic Mc- 
Coy, and suggested that she be put in the show as a 
singer, which she insisted was her true vocation. Besides 
singing she loved ham and eggs, and she nearly chewed 
up the Club Durant’s profits as she ate her breaktast all 
night long. 

Sime asked Mlle. Fifi, a billing he invented, what was 
her best song. ‘My Man” was her choice, and that was the 
first number she started at the club. She never finished it, 
since Sime had meanwhile suggested to Clayton, Jackson 
& Duranie that they “break her up.” Leading a parade 
of the band, waiters and busboys, the trio broke into her 
song with the cry, “The Americans are coming!” 

Indignant, Mlle. Fifi walked off the stage with the tear- 
ful exclamation, “I queet, I queet!” 

Sime then cued Durante to take the mike and make 
some flattering apology, which the Schnoz evoived into: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, you are listening to the great 
international star, Mile. Fifi. Stop acting like bums!” 

This temporarily salved Mlle. Fifi, who never caught 
on it was a rib and sang through every cracked note of 
her song. From that point on she accepted as gospel 
Sime’s tongue-and-cheek advice that she was the star of 
the show and that Clayton, Jackson & Durante were mere- 
ly stooges. 

Durante doesn’t even remember the original Mlle. Fifi’s 
square monicker, but he does recollect that her starting 
salary was $30 a week. After her first week as a “singer,” 
Sime started to egg her on that she deserved more money. 
He offered to act as her ‘agent,’ and on-the basis of $5 
and $10 raises that he extorted from the Schnoz, Mlle. 
Fifi got up to $300 a week before the Club Durant closed 
for its first summer. 

It was via Mlle. Fifi that Durante got away from the 
piano for the first time and onto the floor for his songs and 
roughhouse with Clayton and Jackson. 

Another stooge routine that Sime initiated for the boys 
was the men’s room pro at the Club Durant. Sime got 
the trio to inject the towel-slinger into some of the buf- 
foonery, including one bit in which the kid took a terrific 
pounding around the head. 

One night the kid’s father showed up, complaining 
that his son was beginning to suffer from headaches not 
traceable to his regular soap-and-water routine. The 
Schnoz offered to relegate the kid entirely back to the 
powder room, but the old man said that wouldn't be as 
much a cure as would be a raise in salary. The kid was 
paid for the raise and continued to get a cauliflowered 
noggin, following the boys from the Club Durant to the 
Dover and Parody. 

In 1930, Clayton, Jackson & Durante played their first 
theatre date as a trio—at Loew’s State on Broadway. They 





India’s 7,000 Features, 
But Hollywood Never Knew 


by N. V. ESWAR 
Madras, India. 

Although the Indian film industry is commonly dated 
from 1915, films were being shown in Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras from 1997 onwards in tents set up in open 
spaces in the cilies. In 1959 Pathe Freres opened an 
office in Bombay for the distribution of their single reel 
subjects. A’ year earlier the London Expositicn Co. in 
Madras started importing films from London. They were 
mostly Pathe products. The historically curious thing 
is that a few cf these shorts were talkies. Via the Chromo- 
Megaphone installed behird the screen. This wes nothing 
more than a gramophone wilh the difference it had a large 
disk and a very big hcrn. 

Very few theatres in the big cities could keep them- 
Selves going on films, and beiween 1910 and 1930 de- 
pended on music hall turns from London... Short films 
were usually preceded by dance, music or mimicry. The 
first to formalize this policy in the Madan Thezire and 
Palace of Varieties, later expanded to a chain of 73 the- 
atres all over India. Mad2n was also the first to start a 
modern film studio in Calcuita. 

During the silent days, ene enterprising exhibitor en- 
livened films ‘with sound effects. Some leadshots were 
moved into this slowly from edge to edge in a container 
to simulate surf. Sandpzper was rubbed for a railway 
engine and so on. 

The first. picture to be produced in India was ‘“Haris- 
chandra” by Dada Saheb Phalke in 1913. This silent 
picture had subtitles in the various local languages. Hindu 
audiences doted on the o!d Mack Sennett Bathing Beau- 
ties and Max Linder’s French Comedies. They went mad 
over serials with Eddie Polo, Elmo Lincoln, Pearl White 
and Richard Talmadge. 

Just before 1930, the agencies for almost all Hollywood 
pictures—Metrv, UA, Paramount, WB, RKO were all 
in the hands of Madzen Theatres. With a view to elimi- 
nate opposition, Madan Theatres even tried to buy up 
three theatres in Madras for a total cost of RS 22 lakhs 
($700,000), which would perhaps be the value of nine 
ef the important theatres in Madras with inflated price! 
k'‘ox pictures were handled by K. D. Brothers, while the 
Universal francnise was controlled by Transatlantic Pie 
tures. There were also icdividual Indian Agents for 
Universal pictures appointed from London, which some- 
times led to the situation of the London print, handled 
by the Indian Agent, playing against the American print 
of the same subject controlled by Transatlantic Pictures! 

Since “Harischandra,” the first silent, and “Alam Ara” 
(Imperial Film of Bomb:y), the first Indian talkie, the 
Indian film industry has travelled a long way. Between 
1913 and 1955 more than 7,000 teatures have been pro- 
duced by the 70 Indian studios. In terms of capital in- 
vestment, the Indian film industry is producing pictures 
with a toy. box camera compared to Hollywood, yet it is 
difficult to deny marveious progress in one corner. There 
is proof that Indian siuvdio technicians associated com- 
pare favorably with their Hollywood compatriots. But 
Hollywood does not have to fear any competition from 
India, although a number of producers here have started 
talking about producing piciures for the international 
market. During 1955 a 2 increase in production has 
been registered and a numoer of features in Hindi and 
other languages achieved exiended runs. The industry 
still delights in blaming everything on the government. 
But there are harassmenis compared with the bureaucrats 
of yesteryear. One big shet prohibited a studio from 
recording music between 12 and 2 because an official living 
next door was disturbed in his afternoon nap. 





didn’t exactly flop, but they certainly weren’t a hit. Sime, 
according to the Schnoz, icok their so-so reception as a 
vaudeville act like a personal affront. 

A year later, Schnoz and his partners were booked 
into the Palace. They were then also playing at the 
Silver Slipper, and that’s where they rehearsed their stage 
act in the early morning hours. 

A week before their Palace opening, Sime showed up 
at the Silver Slipper with Jimmy Hussey, the late and 
great Gaelic with the Yiddish dialect. It was 4 a. m. Sime 
watched the boys rehearse. The Schnoz was singing what 
he figured to be the aci’s opening: “I Can Do Without 
Broadway, but Can Broadwzey Do Without Me?” 

Sime said, “If that’s going to be your opening, you can 
bet money Broadway will be able to do without you!” 
Durante recalis that Sime then took off his coat and 
worked with them for hours, routining their act as he 
visualized it to be right for the Palace. They were a 
big hit. 


Went Solo on Sime’s Advice | 


A few months later, while they were at the Brooklyn 
Paramount, and getting tneir highest salary as a trio— 
$6,000 per week—-the Schnoz was cffered a term contract 
by Metro, but as a soio. Durante came to Sime for ad- 
vice—and Sime strongly recommended that the boys 
break up. 

He told Schnoz that they had gone as far as they could 
go as a trio; that the days of the plush night clubs were 
over; that the depression had knocked out cover charges 
and that night clubs could no longer afford Clayton, Jack- 
son & Durante. Sime aiso visualized a great career ahead 
for Durante as a single and pointedly said that Clayton 
and Jackson shouldn't stand in his way. He further sug- 
gested that Clayton coniinue on with the Schnoz as his 
personal manager. 

The Metro offer and Sime’s advice were tough for Jimmy 
to take, he now frankly admits. First, he was greatly 
attached to Clayton and Jackson, with whom he had never 
had “a piece of paper.” Second, and this was a major 
Ripley at the time, Durante actually had never worked 
outside of New York. He was literally frightened at the 
idea of going to Staten Island, much less California. 

As for Sime, Durante still treasures one of the rare snap- 
shots of Variety's founder—a traditional smiling pose 1” 
overcoat and bow-tie. It’s a picture of a young Sime and 
the Schnoz says it’s the Sime he best remembers 
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REMAKES OF FEATURE FILMS 


(The list which follows is fairly complete but because of | 


scattered records and changes of title is deficient in some 
data. Compiled for the Golden Jubilee Edition by Hy Hol- 
linger, the original title is listed first with dates of remake, 
or remakes, and other titles following. It should be re- 
marked that motion picture theory is that a story, otherwise 
not dating or obsolete, can be considered “new” after 15 
years. Another point to be borne in mind: many dramas have 
been remade as musicals. 

Abraham Lincoln (F. N’tl) 1924; 1930 (UA) 

Abie’s Irish Rose (Par) 1928; 1946 (UA) 

Accent on Youth (Par) 1935; Mr. Music (Par) 1950 

Afraid to Talk (U) 1932; Young Fugitives (U), 1938 

Ah, Wilderness (M-G) 1935; Summer Holiday (M-G), 1948 

Alice Adams (Indie) 1923; 1935 (RKO) 


Alice in Wonderland (Pathe) 1927; 1931 (Unique-Fotofilms); 1933 (Par); | 


1951 (RKO); 1951 (Souvaine Selective) 

Alias Jimmy Valentine (M-G) 1920; 1929 (M-G) 

Anne of Green Gables (Indie) 1919; 1934 (RKO) 

All the Brothers Were Valient (M-G), 1923; 1953 (M-G); Across to 
Singapore (M-G) 1928 

Anna Christie (M-G) 1930; 1956 (M-G) in production 

Anna Karenina (Fox) 1915; 1935 (M-G); 1948 (20th) 

An American Tragedy (Par) 1931; A Place in the Sun (Par) 1951 

Anything Goes (Par) 1936; 1956 (Par) 

A Connecticut Yankee (Fox) 1921; 1931 (Fox); 1949 (Par) 

Baby Mine (M-G) 1917; 1938 (M-G) 

Back to God’s Country (F. N’tl) 1919; 1927 (U); 1953 (U) 

Back Street (U) 1932; 1941 (U) 

Bachelor Father (M-G) 1931; Casanova Brown (RKO) 1941 

Barretts of Whimpole St. (M-G) 1934; 1956 (M-G) scheduled for 
filming 

Bar Sinister (Indie) 1917; Almost Human (Pathe) 1927; It’s a Dog’s 
Life (M-G) 1955 

Bella Donna (Par) 1918; 1923 (Par); 1935 (Indie); Temptation (U) 1946 

Ben Hur (M-G) 1926; 1931 (M-G); 1956 (M-G) scheduled for filming 

Beau Brummell (WB) 1924; 1954 (M-G) 

Berkeley Square (Fox) 1933; I’ll Never Forget You (20th) 1951 

Beau Geste (Par) 1926; 1939 (Par) 

Best People (Par) 1925; Fast and Loose (Par) 1930 

Big Hearted Herbert (WB) 1934; Father Is a Prince (WB) 1940 

Bill of Divorcement (Indie) 1922; 1932 (RKO); 1940 (RKO) 

Blind Spot (Col) 1947; Taxi (WB) 1932 

Blue Skies (20th) 1929; Little Miss Nobody (20th) 1936 

Bomba on Panther Island (AA) 1949; Safari Drums (AA) 1953 

Border Legion (Indie) 1918; 1924 (Par); 1930 (Par); 1940 (Rep); Last 
Round Up (Par) 1934 

Branding Iron (Goldwyn) 1920; Body and Soul (M-G) 1927 

Brewster’s Millions (Par) 1921; 1935 (UA); 1945 (UA) 

Broadway Bill (Col) 1934; Riding High (Par) 1950 

Bridge of San Luis Rey (M-G) 1929; 1944 (UA) 

Broken Disi.«s (F. N’tl) 1930; Too Young to Marry (WB) 1931 

Brother Rat (WB) 1938; About Face (WB) 1952 

Ball of Fire (RKO) 1941; Song Is Born (RKO) 1948 

Barrier (M-G) 1917; 1926 (M-G) 

Billy the Kid (M-G) 1930; 1941 (M-G) 

Captain Blood (Vitagraph) 1924; 1935 (F. N’tl); Captain Pirate (Col) 
1952 


‘ Cardboard Lover (M-G) 1928; The Passionate Plumber (M-G) 1932 


Carmen (20th) 1915; 1915 (Par); 1916 (Indie); 1928 (Indie); The Loves 
of Carmen (Col) 1948 
Camille (M-G) 1921; 1937 (M-G) 
Call of the Wild (RKO) 1923; 1935 (UA) 
Charley’s Aunt (PDC) 1925; 1930 (Col); 1941 (20th); Where’s Charley 
(WB) 1951 
Cinderella (Par) 1914; 1949 (RKO) 
Chicago (Pathe) 1928; Roxie Hart (20th) 1942 
Code of the West (Par) 1925; 1950 (Indie); 1947 (RKO); Home on the 
Range (Par) 1935 
Craig’s Wife (Pathe) 1928; 1936 (Col); Harriet Craig (Col) 1950 
Cyrano de Bergerac (Indie) (1925; 1950 (UA) 
Daddy Long Legs (20th) 1931; 1955 (20th) 
Destry Rides Again (U) 1932; 1939 (U); Destry (U) 1954 
Dance of Life (Par) 1929; Swing High, Swing Low (Par) 1937; When 
My Baby Smiles At Me (20th) 1948 
Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde (Par) 1920; 1932 (Par); 1941 (M-G) 
Dulcy (First National) 1923; 1940 (M-G); Not So Dumb (M-G) 1930 
Elmer the Great (First National) 1933; Fast Company (Par) 1929 
Enchanted Cottage (F. N’tl) 1924; 1945 (RKO) 
Fanny (Indie) 1948; Port of Seven Seas (M-G) 1938 
Farewell to Arms (Par) 1932; 1956 (DOS) scheduled for filming 
Father and Son (Indie) 1916; 1929 (Col); Father’s Son (WB) 1941 
Four Daughters (WB) 1938; Young at Heart (WB) 1955 
Front Page (UA) 1931; His Girl Friday (Col) 1940 
Four Feathers (Metru) 1921: 1929 (Par); 1939 (UA) 
Forbidden Paradise (Par) 1924; A Royal Scandal (20th) 1945 
Fast Company (Par) 1929; 1938 (M-G); 1953 (M-G) 
Fighting Coward (Par) 1924; River of Romance (Par) 1927; Mississippi 
(Par) 1935 
Gold Diggers of Broadway (WB) 1929; Painting the Clouds with Sun- 
shine (WB) 1951 
Good News (M-G) 1930; 1947 (M-G) 
Helen of Troy (WB) 1927; 1956 (WB) 
High Sierra (WB) 1941; I Died a Thousand Times (WB) 1955 
Homecoming (Par) 1928; Desire Me (M-G) 1947 
Hunchback of Notre Dame (U) 1923; 1939 (RKO) 
If I Were King (Fox) 1920; 1938 (Par); The Vagabond King (Par) 1930 
In Old Arizona (20th) 1929; Return of Cisco Kid (20th) 1939 
Irene (20th) 1926; 1940 (RKO) 
It Happened One Night (Col) 1934; 1955 (Col) in production 
Jane Eyre (Indie) 1921; 1934 (Indie); 1944 (20th); 1956 (20th) scheduled 
for filming 
Kind Lady (M-G) 1935; 1951 (M-G) 
King of the Kyber Rifles (20th) 1953: Black Watch (Fox) 1929 
Last of Mohicans (Indie) 1920; 1936 (UA) 
Little Women (Par) 1919; 1933 (RKO); 1949 (M-G) 
Lady Windemere’s Fan (Indie) 1919; 1925 (WB); The Fan (20th) 1949 
Last of Mrs. Cheyney (M-G) 1928; 1937 (M-G) 
Little Minister (Vitagraph) 1921; 1922 (Par); 1934 (RKO) 
Les Miserables (Fox) 1918; 1927 (U); 1935 (UA); 1936 (French) 1952 
(20th); 1952 (Lux); Sea Devils (RKO) 1953 
Love Begins at 20 (First National) 1936 
Love Is News (20th) 1937; That Wonderful Urge (20th) 1948 
Madame X (M-G) 1920; 1929 ‘(M-G): 1937 ‘M-G) 
Madame Bovary (Indie) 1934; 1937 (German); 1949 (M-G); Unholy Love 
i ee ¥- : 
‘Male Animal (WB) 1942: She’ i i ; y 
‘ams bane s Working Her Way Through College 
Magnificent Obsession (U) 1935; 1954 (U) 
Main Street (WB) 1923; I Married a Doctor (First Nat’l) 1936 
way Played God (UA) 1922: 1932 (WB); Sincerely Yours (WB) 
Man Who Knew Too Much (British) 1925; 1956 (Par) 
Moby Dick (WB) 1930; 1956 WB); The Sea Beast (WB) 1926 


Merry Widow (M-G) 1925; 1934 (M-G); 1952 (M-G) 

Major and the Minor (Par) 1942; You’re Never Too Young (Par) 1955 

Murders in the Rue Morgue (U) 1932; Phantom of Rue Morgue (WB) 

1954 

My Sister Eileen (Col) 1942; 1955 (Col) 

New Moon (M-G) 1931; 1940 ‘M-G) 

No, No Nanette (F. Nat’l) 1930; 1940 ‘RKO); Tea for Two (WB) 1950 

Nothing Sacred (Par) 1937; Living It Up (Par) 1954 

One Sunday Afternoon (Par) 1933; 1948 (WB); The Strawberry Blonde 

(WB) 1941 

Othello (Indie) 1923; 1955 (UA) 

Outward Bound (WE) 1930; Between Two Worlds (WB) 1944 

Parlor, Bedroom & Bath (M-G) 1920; 1931 (M-G) 

Pepe Le Moko (French) 1941; 1951 (Indie); Algiers (UA) 1938; Casbah 

(U) 1948 

Peg O’ My Heart ‘M-G) 1922; 1933 (M-G) 

Peter Pan (Par) 1925; 1953 (RKO) 

Polly of the Circus (M-G) 1917; 1932 (M-G) 

Pettigrew’s Girl (Par) 1919; Shopworn Angel (Par) 1929; 1938 (M-G) 

Prisoner of Zenda ‘M-G) 1922; 1937 ‘UA); 1952 (M-G) 

| Red Dust (M-G) 1932; Mogambo (M-G) 1953 

| Ruggles of Red Gap (Indie) 1918; 1923 (Par); 1935 (Par); Fancy Pants 

(Par) 1950 

| Rose Marie (M-G) 1928; 1936 ‘M-G); 1954 (M-G) 

Raffles (U) 1925; 1930 (UA); 1940 (UA) 

Ramona (Indie) 1916; 1928 ‘UA) 

Rains Came (20th) 1939; Rains of Ranchipur (20th) 1955 

| Robinson Crusoe (Indie) 1928; Mr. Robinson Crusoe (UA) 1932; Adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe (UA) 1954 

Romeo & Juliet (Metro) 1916; 1916 (Fox) (M-G); 1954 (UA) 

Roberta (RKO) 1935; Lovely to Look At (M-G) 1952 

Sadie Thompson (UA) 1928; Rain (UA) 1932; Miss Sadie Thompson 


(Col) 1954 
Saturday’s Children (F. Nat’l) 1929; 1940 (WB); Maybe It’s Love (WB) 
1930 


Scaramouche (M-G) 1924; 1952 (M-G) 

Seven Keys to Baldpate (Indie) 1917; 1925 (Par); 1929; 1935; 1947 
(RKO) 

Shore Leave (F. N’tl) 1925; Follow the Fieet (RKO) 1936 

Scarlet Pimpernel (Fox) 1917; 1935 (UA) 

Show Boat (U) 1929; 1951 (M-G) 

Slight Case of Murder (WB) 1938; Stop You’re Killing Me (WB) 1952 

Smilin’ Through (M-G) 1932; 1941 (M-G) 

Spell of Yukon (Metro) 1916; Shooting of Dan McGrew (M-G) 1924 

So Big (F. N’tl) 1925; 1932 (WB); 1953 (WB) 

Stella Dallas (UA) 1925; 1937 (UA) 

Spring Fever (M-G) 1927; Love in the Rough (M-G) 1930 

Street Girl (RKO) 1929; That Girl From Paris (RKO) 1937 

Star Is Born (UA) 1937; 1954 (WB) 

The Swan (Par) 1925; 1956 (M-G); One Romantic Night (UA) 1930 

Treasure Island (Fox) 1918; 1920 (Par); 1934 (M-G); 1950 (RKO) 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays (RKO) 1940”,1951 (UA) 

Tale of Two Cities (Fox) 1917; 1935 (M-G); Only Way (UA) 1926 

Ten Commandments (Par) 1923; 1956 (Par) 

Tom Sawyer (Par) 1917; 1930 (Par) 

They Knew What They Wanted (RKO) 1940; Secret Hour (Par) 1928 

Thirteenth Chair (M-G) 1929; 1937 (M-G) 

Three Godfathers (M-G) 1936; 1949 (M-G) 

Three Musketeers (UA) 1921; 1935 (RKO); 1939 (20th); 1948 (M-G); 
The Iron Mask (UA) 1929 

Too Many Husbands (Col) 1940; Three for the Show (Col) 1954 

Trial of Mary Dugan (M-G) 1929; 1941 (M-G) 

The Women (M-G) 1939; The Opposite Sex (M-G) in production 1956 

The Awful Truth (Col) 1937; Let’s Do It Again (Col) 1953 

The Bat (UA) 1926; The Bat Whispers (UA) 1931 

The Beachcomber (Par) 1916; 1938 (Par); Sinners in the Sun (Par) 1932 

The Brat (Metro) 1919; Girl From Avenue A (20th) 1940 

The Cat and the Canary ‘(U) 1927. The Cat Creeps ‘(U) 1930 

The Age of Innocence (WB) 1924; 1934 (RKO) 

The Ghost Breakers (Par) 1940; Scared Stiff (Par) 1953 

The Gold Hunters (Indie) 1925; Trail of the Yukon (Mono) 1949; Yukon 
Gold (Mono )1952 

The Guardsman (M-G) 1931; The Chocolate Soldier (M-G) 1941 

The Human Beast (French) 1940; Human Desire (Col) 1954 

The Petrified Forest (WB) 1936; Escape in the Desert (WB) 1945 

The Show-Off (Par) 1926; 1934 (M-G); 1946 (M-G); Men Are Like That 
(Par) 1929 

The Spoilers (Goldwyn) 1923; 1930 (Par); 1942 (U): 1955 (U) 

The Circle (M-G) 1925; Strictly Unconventional (M-G) 1930 

Vanity Fair (Indie) 1915; 1923 (Goldwyn); 1932 (Indie); Beck Sharp 

(RKO) 1935 

Wednesday’s Child (RKO) 1934; Child of Divorce (RKO) 1946 

When Ladies Meet (M-G) 1933; 1941 (M-G) 

When Romance Rides (Goldwyn) 1922; Red Canyon (U) 1949 

Whistling in the Dark (M-G) 1933; 1941 (M-G) 

White Sister (M-G) 1923; 1933 (M-G) 

Wowanpower (20th) 1925; Right to the Heart (20th) 1942 


The First 35 Years 


Continued from page 46 























thatched Shea ensconsed in a top, look of the captains of the circuits 
box blue-pencilling the shows and j had already laid their tatal impress 
then stalking backstage to lay | upon the industry. And so, a whole 
down the law and eliminate what | dynasty of theatrical enterprises 
ihe considered distasteful in busi- | spread across the country, upon 
ness and dialog. That was private | which thousands depended for 
ownership with a vengeance—and | livelihood, disappeared into limbo 
no one thought of calling it cen-| with nothing left to remember 





The Court Street with its two |ories of a few fast-aging partisans. 
| balconies held 2,500 people and/|| Burlesque of Another Era 
was well filled twice a day. Many |——.__ —.___——_—"—_ = 
localites attended on the same And then there was buriesque. 
night every week—season after Whatever became of that? If the 
season—until they knew the acis query seems like a switch trom the 
and the routines by heart. Then sublime to the patentiy ridiculous, 
slowly the inevitable corrosion set |@™ember that here too was a form 
in--inevitable because every per- ot popular entertainment—not. at 
formance, every bill, was identical first, cultural perhaps but grow- 





with that of the preceding week ing later into a definite enough 


and month and season—except for stature to be regarded as institu- | 


the names and faces. But people tional and ultimately as respect- 
|continued to go so long as there able, Burlesque once boasted two 
was no better and no cheaper en- circuits, each with a theatre in 


lower prices, vaudeville with its the 12 shows weekly in each stand 
stereotyped non-departural format by the number of towns meant 
was lost. 

By the time a few wise bystand- 





‘That ~ Family Trade 


enough to see and say that, in the |trade which used to push 
absence of change and progress, | money through the boxoffice win- 
even an enterprise as vast as this|dows of the burlesque theatres? 
was doomed. It was too late. Tine |Gone, all gone—unless 

|dead hand of booking office con-| they are to be recognized 
| formity and the rigid and uncom- progenitors of the families who 
‘promising personalities and out- today appear suddenly to have 





perhaps 


sorship. them by except the dimming mem- | 


tertainment available; when better |5°™2 30 towns like Buffalo, Multi- | 
entertainment came along, and at | P!¥Ying the average patronage for | 


well over 500,000 patrons a season, | 


ers (like Sime) were foresighted | What has become of the family | 
real | 


as the! 


‘taken to attending drive-in thea- 
| tres. 


| And then, of course, came the 


-| pictures. Perhaps nowhere is the 


| progression of the picture industry 
| better exemplified than in the 
march of the weekly news dealing 
,with pictures from the remoie 
pages at the back of Variery tg 
'the front lines and pages of the 
| paper. This correspondent was an 
/infant patron of Mike Shea’s origi- 
‘nal nickelodeon—the Bijou Dream 
(admission 5c)—and was present 
likewise at the opening of the first 
; Shea downtown first-run Hippo- 
'drome—now the Center — with 
/escalators in the lobby and Marie 
|Dressier on the screen in 1941, 

' With the recent death of Vincent 
McFaul, the entire Shea dynasty 
has disappeared from the local 
| theatre scene. Buffalo now has five 
i'deluxe downtown first-runs, some 
30 ebbing nabes and two dozen 
|drive-ins in the immediate area. 
Which are going to win out in the 
,ultimate struggle for existence is 
{something for the  goosebone 
| prophets, but it is apparent even 
‘to non-professional observers that 
the current trend of patronage 
'betokens further changes in the 
business of the curved and expende 
|able screens. Locally at least, the 
'downtowners with their extended 
first runs of big pictures are doing 
iall right. The sub-runs are punch- 
| drunk with clearance problems and 
‘ spotty boxoffices. The oldfashioned 
‘type of motion picture shooting 
gallery is extinct, only the more 
ide luxe of the sub-runs getting 
their share of the entertainment 
dollar. 





Video’s Major Inroads | 








It is here that tv has struck the 
hardest. The average former thea- 
tregoer appears to prefer to stay 
at home and watch the illuminated 
box in the living room than to 
subject himself to the discomforts 
and inconveniences which charac- 
‘terize the fringe type of operation 
| of the community shooting gal- 
‘leries. For years now, a VARIETY 
‘correspondent in a town like this 
jhas had nothing to do so far as 
‘pictures are concerned—an_ in- 
|evitable situation where even the 
| theatre managers do litte more 
ithan book pictures and supervise 
\the bare mechanics of their exhibi- 
| tion. 
| After all, speaking unprofes- 
| sionally, representing VARIETY 
j}here has been almost a lifetime 
'avocation—and sometimes an ex- 
‘citing one. Quite aside from a 
| third-of-a-century of memories of 
| Shows and theatres and stage-folk, 
i there have been compensations. 
That ‘Variety’ Export ] 
| If someone were to ask on this 
50th anniversary for a word which 
i best typifies the spirit of VARIETY, 
the word is—loyalty—!oyalty to its 
own, 

And there could be no better 
varn to exemplify the text than 
what once happened to the writer 
when he was still a stripling in 
_VaRIETY’s” service. A Shubert 
cohort, dispatched to Buffalo to 
manage the town’s then Shubert 
legit house, cast this correspondent 
from the doors of his theatre, be- 
cause of a (true) story in the paper 
which was not to his liking. There- 
upon, he dispatched a letier to 
Sime telling him that VARIETY’s 
Buffalo correspondent was really 
a mugg and that he knew of a 
newspaperman friend who would 
do the job gratis and to better 
advantage. Sime replicd promptly 
i(sending a copy of his letter to 
'your correspondent). He thanked 
| the Shubert minion for his interest 
but added, ‘‘We feel sure you 
, underestimate our Buffalo corre- 
|'spondent. And by way of advice to 
you we suggest that vou do not 
allow your employers to learn of 
your interest in VARIETY, because 
|; should they do so it might cost you 
| your job.” 

That was many years ago. Sime 
'and the Shubert manager have 
both gone to their rewards, but 
‘your Buffalo correspondent is here 











'to testify, on Variety's 50th Anni- 
| versary, as to that rare trait and 
quality whieh was abundant and 
whieh manifested itself so mark- 
edly in Sime, endearing him to ali 
of those who realiy knew him, and 
/overtones of which are still fre- 
quently to be heard in the line of 
-his progeny on the Fabulous Sheet 
which, for half a century, has re- 
counted from week to week the 
state of health of the Fabulous 
Invalid. 

It is the hope of those of us who 
knew and who remember things 
such as these that both the In- 
valid and the Sheet may live long 
iand prosper. 
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‘Variety’ and Show Biz of 1905 


THEY NEEDED EACH OTHER 


(An original staff member, who left tlh 


This paper was founded on an 
idea, an ideal, a grudge and $1,500. 
The money did not last very long. 
The grudge faded with the years. 

But the idea was sound and so 
was the ideal of a theatrical sheet 
recounting of all the news, regard- 
less of whose toes were trodden 
upon. Sometimes the policy, which 
became sort of a religion, cost 
advertising patronage but it prob- 
ably attracted more support than 
it lost. In the long run the policy 
which sometimes seemed a quix- 
otic inviting of grtef worked out 
beneficially. 

Sime’s grudge became something 
of a classic although few remem- 
ber the man he had the grudge 
against. It was William Eugene 
Lewis, editor of the N. Y. Morning 
Telegraph, of the old regime, who 
had fired Sime with the advice that 
he’d never get anywhere unless he 
learned to conform his writings to 
the dictates of the advertising de- 
partment: a “hard-headed” policy 
which contributed not unimport- 


antly to the subsequent decline of | 


the Telegraph, as then managed. 
Sime had many  qualities— 
among them “nerve” and faith. 
Despite his skimpy bankroll he put 
Variety into the Knickerbocker 
Theatre Bldg. on Broadway and 
88. That was then, in show biz par- 
lance, a class address. With Sime 
from the start, nothing was too 
good for Variety. Nor would he 


take space in the Knickerbocker 
Annex, where the rents were) 
cheaper. 


Sime, who had always been in- 
terested in vaudeville—next to 
baseball—had cherished the idea 
of a vaudeville paper for many 
years. He probably would have 
tried out his scheme sooner or later 
regardless, but the Lewis edict 
roused kis spirit. What had pre- 
viously been a dream for the fu- 
ture now became an immediate 
ambition. He wanted to show Bill 
Lewis he was wrong. He did. With 
what he realized was insufficient 
capital, he launched the sheet with 
the cheerful confidence that once 
he got started his friends would 
see him through. He had his ideas 
so well set that every detail of the 
paper had been pre-determined 
from the signature head which still 
Serves as VARIETY’s trademark to 
the paper’s layout. 


| 


By EPES W. SARGENT 


newsgatherers who ever sat down 
to a typewriter. He had what is 
known as the nose for news devel- 
oped to its highest capacity... He 
could—and did—spot news where 


men of longer experience saw 
nothing. Even the first issue 
bristled with live copy. Vaudeville 


gasped in pleased amazement, and 
promptly took VarIety to its heart. 


The first issue consisted of 16 
pages 1314 by 10%8 inches, printed 
on paper good enough to take half- 
tone cuts, and sold for 5c. The 
early issues were locally distrib- 
uted, but the paper soon went to 
distribution by the American News 
Co. Sime sent Johnny O’Connor 
on the road to boost circulation, 
but this really was not necessary. 
The actors themselves were the 
best circulation boosters. 


The first issues were printed at 
the Rogowski Press, but a switch 
was made a few weeks later to 
the Technical Press for no other 
reason than Technical had its own 
type-casting - machine. and could 
supply the demand for bigger and 
blacker type. It seemed a small 
thing, but the near-poster type ap- 
pealed to the actors and the paper 
went to 20 and then to 24 pages. 
The additions were practically all 
advertisements. The lighter type- 
faces offered by the Rogowski office 
did not appeal. Sime was shrewd 
enough to sense the condition and 
cater to it. Later the paper went 
to the C. J. O’Brien Co., but came 
back to Rogowski’s when a grow- 
ing circulation required the speed- 
ier work of a web press. [Eventual- 
ly VarrETY bought Rogowski, lock, 
stock and barrel.] 








|__ Bway Shows Still on B’way _ 





It was a vastly different show 
world that the windows of VARIETY 
looked out upon that December 
day of 1905. Broadway shows were 
still on Broadway, for the picture 
theatres had not yet grown so great 
they could chase the drama down 
the side streets and vaudeville up 
the alley.“ The Clipper, of even 
date with the first issue of VARIETY 
listed 438 roadshows, and probably 
did not get them all. Of these per- 
haps 20% were traveling stock 
companies, generally referred to 
as “rep shows,” hypnotists, lesser 
magicians and the like. There were 
about 100 major roadshows, play- 
ing the first class houses. First 
class houses were those charging 


_not less than $1 top. Most of them 





ve paper, returned years later and remained until his death in 1938.) 


got $1.50, which was regarded as 
the road limit in price except for 
the most extraordinary attractions. 

In addition there were 80 musi- 
cal troupes listed, 12 minstrel com- 
panies, and in the summer there 
were:sometimes as many as 90 cir- 
cuses of all sizes. In the season 
Archie L. Shepard toured six pic- 
ture outfits, staging the pictures 
with sound effects and giving.a 90- 
minute to two-hour show. Lyman 
Howe also had one of two touring 
companies, but did not list his 
route. 


Chicago had 10 major theatres 
and about 15 more played the less- 
er road combinations. Philadel- 
phia and Boston hed eight each 
and Washington, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati and San Francisco boasted 
five each. Even the smaller towns 
had at least one theatre playing 
the top attractions and had no 
trouble keeping the houses lighted 
for a 35-40 week season. 


| 25. Legits Then | 





‘In New York there were 25 legit- 
imate houses playing top attrac- 
tions. In VARIETY’s natal week the 
attractions included Fritzi Scheff, 
Forbes Robertson, Grace George, 
Blanche Walsh, Mrs. Fiske, Maude 
Adams and Amelia Bingham. Most 
of the theatres were on Broadway 
and still below 42d St. for, al- 
though Oscar Hammerstein had 
broken down the invisible barrier 
supposed to extend. along that 
cross street, there were only the 
New York and Criterion, which had 
formed the ill-fated Olympia; his 
Victoria, originally the home of 
musicals, but now given over to 
vaudeville; the Hudson and the 
Bélasco, also Hammerstein-built, 
which was originally known as the 
Republic and which was in 42d 
St., just back of the Victoria. 
Only recently Klaw & Erlanger had 
opened their New Amsterdam and 
Liberty across the street, and there 
was, of course, the long standing 
American, now given over to road 
combinations. 

The Academy of Music was off 
Broadway at the corner of 14th St. 
and Irving Place. The Irving Place 
Theatre, diagonally across’ the 
street, was still given to German 
productions. The Madison Sq. was 
just off Broadway in 24th street, 
and the Garden, in the old Madison 
Sq. Garden also figured when it 
had a real attraction such as 
1492,” “Trilby” and ‘‘The Devil,’’ 





| The Old N. Y. Clipper |} 





There was no paper particularly 
catering to the then large vaude- 
ville element. The N. Y. Clipper, 
the most formidable opposition in 
point of circulation, was still being 
brought out in the same format 
that had served since its founda- 


tion. It had no sense of news 
values. It carried no headed items. 
The most important vaudeville 


news was carried in a department 


With the single column head, 
“Vaudeville and Minstrels.” It 


might run three or four columns 
under this single heading; or, if 
the exigencies of makeup required, 
it might be split to fill out the 
bottom of columns. But always 
With the standard head. And the 
most important news of the week 
could be found sandwiched be- 
tween such items as “Sadie Glutz 
has just completed five successful 
weeks on the Gus Sun time” and 
“Ed Gillette lost one of his dogs 
last week.” There was not the 
Slightest effort to build up an item 
to accord with its importance. 

The reviews were pallid and in- 
offensive, There was no construc- 
tive criticism; merely a recital of 
the acts listed with such favorable 
comment as could be applied. Poor 
acts were glossed over. To criti- 
cize might be to lose a $5 or $10 
ad in the anniversary issue. And 
that was unthinkable. 

The Dramatic Mirror used head- 
ed items, but without full cover- 
ase and the reviews were no more 
Critical. The Telegraph did a lit- 
tle better, but vaudeville was re- 
8arded as more or less unimport- 
ant except from an advertising 
revenue point of view. Blakeley 


Hall had lost control of the sheet 
and Lewis made no particular ef- 
fort to keep up the old standards. 
In such a situation it was inevita- 
ble that Variety should attract 
lmmediate and favorable atten- 
Sime was one of the finest 


tion. 














Reprodu 
“Don’t be scared, lady— ‘Variety’ saic 
our act needed a little shakeup! 


LLL sige 





TL 


POA ORLA On 


ed by Permission of Esquire (May, 1939) 


but it could not draw with less | 
than a knockout. It was in the 
northwest corner of the building, 
Madison Ave. & 27th St. Other 
houses were the Broadway, Knick- 
erbocker, Liberty, Princess, Savoy, 
Bijou, Hudson, Herald Sq., Casino, 
Majestic, Garrick, Daly’s, Lew 
Fields, Weber’s Music Hall (play- 
ing musicals), Wallacks, the Em- 
pire and the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 


Week stands, playing touring 
shows, were the Murray Hill, the 
14th Street, Third Ave., Windsor. 
‘American, Harlem Opera House 
(which presently passed to the 
Keith and Proctor management). 
West End, Star, Metropolis and 
Yorkville. The Star was not the 
famous old house at 13th street, 
but was at 107th street and Lexing 
ton Ave. These houses had a 50c 
or 75c top. Broadway theatres 
mostly charged $1.50 though row 
and then they upped to $2 when 
they thought they could get it. 

Vaudeville was at the top of the 





the Colonial and Alhambra, Keith’s 
Uaion Sq.; Proctor’s had the 23d, 
58th St., Fifth Ave. and 125th St.; 
Hurtig & Semon's, Pastor’s, and, by 


courtesy, the Atlantic Garden, 
though this latter was properly 
a beer hall. In Brooklyn there 


were Williams’ Orpheum, Hyde & 
Behman’s Adams St., Keeney’s, the 
Amphion, the Imperial (former 
Montauk), East New York and 
Gotham, the last two lesser houses 
owned by Wililams. 

In the summer there were the 
Brighton Beach (still in the 
Brighton Beach enclosure), Hen- 
derson’s, Coney Island; Morrison’s 
and Deimling’s, Rockaway, all play- 
ing standard acis. Also in the 
summer there were the Hammer- 
stein, New York, Madison Sq. and 
Metropolis roof gardens; the latter 
in the Bronx. The Casino Roof, 
daddy of them all, was in disuse. 
It did not have the capacity to per- 
mit it to fight the Hammerstein 
and New York roofs. 


For burlesque there were the 











posite VARIETY reporter is named | 
Huh What. | 

At the hospital, when the as yet | 
unchristened Huh What was car- | 
ried to his mother’s 
spection, his father forewarned 
with a suggestion of coution. 

“I’ve seen him,” said pop, “and 
I’d advise you not to look at all of 
him at once.” His expression was 
a cross between fatherly pride and 
wavering faith. 

‘“What’s the matter?’”’ demanded 
the mother fearfully. ‘Has he six 
toes or something?” 

“If it were only that!” exclaimed 
the father. ‘‘What mostly bothers 
me is his face. There’s no fore- 
head and the ears are big enough 
to set sail. The eyes are open, but 
the doc says he’ll never be able to 
understand what he sees.” 


The mother lifted one corner of 
the swaddling cloth. “Eek!” she 
shrieked, and fainted. 

Mother never did completely con- 
quer the tingly feeling at the nape 
of her neck whenever Huh What | 
waddled into a room unexpectedly. | 

“T guess he’s different from other 
children,” she alibied to startled 
neighbors. “It looks like he was | 








ps 


born for the show world. A freak.” | 

In grammar school Huh What | 
was a sensation. As soon as the | 
other mutts became somewhat ac- | 
customed to his appearance and 
ceased poking him with inquisitive 
thumbs, teachers’ started doing 
straight for the unintentional | 
comic. 

“What is your name?” asked the | 
first grade teacher. 

“Huh What,” said the youngster 
surveying the young lady specula 
tively. 

“T mean, what is your name?” 
said the teacher impatiently. It | 
went on for days, like Kolb & Dill. 

In second grade, Huh What was 
still anybody’s fool. 

“If you had three apples and ate 
two,” said the teacher, “how many 
apples would you have left?” | 

“None,” said Huh What. 

“What happened to the 
one?” asked the teacher. 

“T gave it to that alleged blonde 
across the aisle.” 

The teacher laughed but 
Huh What out, because the deuce 
spot is no place for a sex gag. | 

______—Wise_ Kid 

Busting into third grade on ‘ 
pass, Huh What watched his step 
and reached the seventh before he 
was again aired—permanently. The | 
teacher had mentioned Washing- | 
ton’s ferry ride across the Dela- 
ware as an enviable feat and Huh 
What snickered. 

“Don’t you admire his bravery?” 
asked the teacher. 

“Nuts,” retorted Huh What. 
“Just a press gag. They wanted to 
steam the muggs.” 

“Oh yeah?” said the 
who had done the coffee 
in burlesque. 

“You heard me,” snapped Huh 
What. “And take my advice and 
lay off of me. If you don’t, the 
great American public will be sur- 
prised to learn that you have been 
hitting it up with the school jani- 
ter.” 

A slight error by Huh What. The 


other 
threw | 


teacher, 
routine 


bed for in- | “Be 





| him and the 








pile, with Hammerstein’s Vicicria | Dewey, Gotham, Circle, Miner’s 
the leader. Percy G. Williams had’ Bowery and 8th Ave. 
(From Variety, Jan. 8, 1930) 
| Bi hi 
QL 6 ~ 
nacecurate lO2rap Wes 
‘VARIETY’ REPORTER 
By CLAUDE BINYON 
For sake of redundancy, the com-, guy he thought was the janitor 


turned out to be the mayor, dou- 
bling in overalls for secrecy. 
“Which would you rather do?” 
asked the school president later. 
kicked out of school or go 
home and tell your folks you're too 


Loy 


smart for us? 

“I'll tell them the truth,” said 
Huh What. “I mean, about being 
| too smart for you saps.” He left 
in a huff, wrapping it tightly 
around his throat to protect him- 
self from icy stares. 


Many Jobs wk 

The next few years witnessed a 
steady succession of jobs for Huh 
What. He was a plumber’s assist- 
ant, newsboy, professor of philoso- 
phy, “Abie’s Irish Rose,” waiter, 
newspaper reporcer  and_— sang 
“Laugh, Clown, Laugh.” It made 
no impression on him. 

Strolling into the VARtEeTy office 
one day, he sat himself before a 
typewriter and absently typed the 
| following: 

“It is rumored that William Fox 
will took over another theatre in 
Joisey, it is said. Although no con- 
firma— Although Will’m Fox has 
not econ— Although Fox ain’t said 
it’s the truth yet, still is believed 
by many that he will take over a 
nother house in Joisey, according 
to report.” 

Fox did take over another house 
in Jersey and Huh What was hired. 
3ecause he wouldn't leave the 





office. 
Huh What now gets his news 
ifrom a ringing in those big ears, 


| but it’s right more times than even 


“T guess it’s in 
“IT guess I’m 
Like 
when 


he himself knows. 
me,” says Huh What. 
born with a sort of instinct. 
an ostrich hides its head 
the Indians come.” 





Huh What is not married He 
used to go with a girl, but now 
she’s going with somebecdy else 
He’s going with another girl, and 
she, also, is going with somebody 
else 

“Life,” says Huh What, “is a 
fake.” 

He smiles sadly. 

“According to report,” he adds. 
(From Variety, Jan. 20, 1943) 


Actor’s Death Recalls 
The Start cf ‘Yariety’ 


The death in New York last 
Thursday [Jan. 14, 1943] of Gene 
Winchester, 64, recails a review 
which Sime Silverman wrote about 

latter’s vaudeville 
prior to 1905, and 


pariner just 


| which, indirectly, was responsible 
for Sime starting VARIETY so that 
he could express his’ opinions 


without interference. 

When the future founder-editor- 
publisher of VARTETY reviewed tne 
standard juggling duo act of Red- 
ford & Winchester for the N.Y. 
Morning Telegraph, for which he 
(Sime) was then a vaudeville critic, 
he didn’t like. And said so. The 
Telegraph's advertising department 
complained that such notices 


“spoiled chances of getting ads 
from actors.” Sime was fired 

Shortly thereafter VARIETY Was 
born, 
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LEO’S HITS ARE 
WHAT YOU'LL SEE 


IN HEADLINES FROM 
VARIETY! 


Biggest Event Of The New Year! “M-G-M WEEK" —FEB. 5-11 ° An M-G-M Picture On Every Screen! 
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A NEW HIGH 


IN THE / MOVIE SKY! 
/ 











M-G-M WISHES YOU A PROSPEROUS 1956! 


We couldn’t say it more sincerely than with fine attractions: 


“PLL CRY TOMORROW” — Susan Hayward’s great performance in the life story of Lillian Roth, already hailed as the picture 
of the New Year! Richard Conte, Eddie Albert, Jo Van Fleet, Don Taylor, Ray Danton. 

“RANSOM!” — Another high voltage drama in the tempo of “Blackboard Jungle” and ‘‘Trial.’’” Glenn Ford, Donna Reed, 
Leslie Nielsen, Juano Hernandez, Robert Keith. 

“FOREVER DARLING” (Color) Funnier, bigger, better than ‘““‘The Long, Long Trailer.”’ Lucille Ball, Desi Arnaz, James Mason, 
Louis Calhern, John Emery, John Hoyt, Natalie Schafer. 

"“DIANE”’ (CinemaScope-Color) The battle of the sexes in a truly big attraction. Lana Turner and an outstanding cast including 
Pedro Armendariz, Roger Moore, Marisa Pavan, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Torin Thatcher, Taina Elg. 

“THE LAST HUNT” (CinemaScope-Color) Stampede of 1,000 wild buffalo in a great adventure filmed in the Dakota Bad Lands. 
Robert Taylor, Stewart Granger, Lloyd Nolan, Debra Paget, Russ Tamblyn. 

‘IT’S A DOG'S LIFE” (CinemaScope-Color) Refreshingly different screen delight from Richard Harding Davis’ celebrated 
story. Jeff Richards, Jarma Lewis, Edmund Gwenn. 

"MEET ME IN LAS VEGAS”. (CinemaScope-Color) A glittering array of stars in a romantic, fun-filled story of America’s exciting 
playground. Dan Dailey, Cyd Charisse, Liliane Montevecchi, Agnes Moorehead, Jim Backus, Oscar Karlweis, The Slate Brothers 
Guest stars: Jerry Colonna, Vic Damone, Paul Henreid, Lena Horne, Frankie Laine; introducing Mitsuko Sawamura. 
"FORBIDDEN PLANET” (CinemaScope-Color) Unique! Dramatic! Startling! Drama of the world of the future! Walter Pidgeon, 
Anne Francis, Leslie Nielsen, Warren Stevens, and introducing Robby, The Rebot. 

"TRIBUTE TO A BAD MAN” (CinemaScope-Color) A major M-G-M enterprise filmed in the Colorado Rockies. Another James 
Cagney triumph. Don Dubbins, Stephen McNally, Vic Morrow, Irene Papas. 

"GABY”’ (CinemaScope-Color) The separation and reunion of a GI and his dancer-sweetheart. “Keep me in your heart” was 
young love’s vow. Leslie Caron, John Kerr, Taina Elg. 

"BHOWANI JUNCTION” (CinemaScope-Color) Ava Gardner and Stewart Granger in a giant production filmed in Pakistan. 
The story of a seductive half-caste girl and the men in her life. William Travers, Abraham Sofaer. 

"INVITATION TO THE DANCE” (Technicolor) Headed for the Hall of Fame of motion pictures. Something new, startling. 
magnificent. Gene Kelly, Tamara Toumanova, Igor Yousekevitch. 

“LUST FOR LIFE” (CinemaScope-Color) The dramatic story of the famed painter, Van Gogh. A great attraction filmed in actual 
locations. Kirk Douglas, Anthony Quinn, James Donald, Pamela Brown, Niall MacGinnis. 


“THE SWAN” (CinemaScope-Color) The story of the beautiful young girl who had to fall in love to become a woman. A notable 
stage hit now a memorable motion picture. Grace Kelly, Alec Guinness, Louis Jourdan, Brian Aherne, Agnes Moorehead, 


Jessie Royce Landis, Leo G. Carroll, Van Dyke Parks, Estelle Winwood, Robert Coote. 
And Many More! 
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(Continued from page 41) | 
from Spoor and the 
derson. 


Kleine, also inspired by initials,| Was staging his revue, “Stunning 
named his company Kalem. His | Grenadiers,” at the Union Square 
(the | Theatre, N. Y., P. J. (Pat) Casey 
“D) and Frank Marion (the ‘“‘M’”). | was intervening in artists-managers 
disputes for the Klaw & Erlanger 
vaude circuit, and M. A. Shea was 


partners were Samuel Long 
Benjamin B. Hampton in his his- | 
tory of the industry gave Kalem a | 
special credit for its production of | 
the one-reeler “Ben Hur.” The 
achievement was marred’ when 
Lew Wallace, the author, and Klaw | 
& Erlanger, owners of the stage | 
rights, sued Kalem_ on_ piracy 
charges and won in the courts. 

Three years after the Electric 
in Los Angeles was opened by 
Thomas L. Tally, the famed Nickel- 
odeon in McKeesport, Pa., created 
a stir with a 20-minute screen pro- 
gram accompanied by piano, for 
5c. John P. Harris, along with his 
brother-in-law, Harry Davis of | 
Pittsburgh, was the enterprising | 
exhibitor who, via the Nickelodeon | 
helped lift pictures from peep-show 
cabinets to the comfortable ‘“par- | 
lor’ wherein nearly 100 persons | 
could observe the screen fare at | 
one time. 

Sigmund Lubin of Philadelphia | 
dealt in spectacles and operated | 
penny arcades, before he gradua- 
ted to a position of importance. 
Richard Rowland, who was con- 
cerning himself with stage light- 
ing through the use of calcium, and 
thus was not unfamiliar with the- 
atres, set up an exchange in Pitts- 
burgh. 


Marcus Leew Appears 
Early in Industry 


One of the great roles in pic 
development was played by Mar- 
cus Loew, a fur merchant who “di- 
versified” to a penny arcade fol- 
lowed by some theatres. To fur- 
ther his expansion he invited | 
financing from David Warfield, 
stage star of the era, and the lat- 
ter’s manager, David Belasco. En- | 
couraged by Loew’s enthusiastic | 
predictions, the legit men bought | 





in. . | other Picker scion, Arnold, is v.p. 
The man W ho was to become to- | in charge of foreign operations for 


day’s dean of the American pic- 
ture business also was in the fur 
business. Adolph Zukor (see his | 
own by-line story in this golden | 
Anni Edition) set up his first ar- | 
cade on N. Y.’s 14th Street and | 
soon after became associated with | 
Loew. 

A dynamic, enterprising mover 
in film affairs in the years that) 
were to come was garment worker | 
William Fox. Carl Laemmle re-| 
signed as manager of a clothing |} 
store in Wisconsin to run a pic | 
show in a small room in Chicago. | 
This foreshadowed Universal. 

Joseph Brandt was clerking in a 
N. Y. advertising agency, studying 
Jaw at night and gave up on both | 
in yielding to the lure of films. He 
had two younger cousins working | 
at the advertising agency, Jack 
and Harry Cohn, and the trio, step 
by step, became CBC Pictures 
which later switched the billing to 
Columbia Pictures. 

Samuel Goldwyn, regarded by } 
many now as the doyen of inde-| 
pendent producers, was in the 
glove field. 

And how 
ressed! 

The great popular entertainment 
medium was’ vaudeville whose 
partisans held the picture business 
in scorn. It was with no effort to 
conceal such partisanship that a 
news reporter, in January of 1898, 
related to his readers how a mighty 
emporium had fallen: 

“The new policy of ‘pictures’ at 
Keith-Proctor’s 23d St. Theatre, 
N.Y., went into effect on Tuesday 
Jast, when a show running 35 min- 
utes was given. This was repeated 
about 20 times during the day. A 
fair attendance was in the house 
at all shows, and has kept up. Four 
reels of moving pictures are shown, 
with one illustrated song and no 
vaudeville.” 


Vaudeville-Lovers Put 
Crepe on Pic Policy 


came the 


those pilgrims prog- 


Then stinger, reflect- 


Ing the reporter's contempt for an 
operation without vaudeville. 
“Neither flags nor black drapery 
adorned the front of the historic 


23d St. 
tion.”’ 
A footnote to these sour words 
came later when the house. whose 
Name was changed to the Bijou 


Theatre at its degenera- 


Dream, began grossing $2,800 on a 
weekly average, which was sub- 
stantial’y over income with the 


abandoned 
“A” from An- | policy. 


| N.J., 


|The ultimate immolation of vaude- 


Names You Still Know: 


N.Y. from William Morris. Loew 
associates included Nicholas and 


| modus operandi to take personnel 


| out eastern holdings to Loew and 


(but lamented) vaude 


About this time Jesse L. Lasky 


booking agent for the Eastern 
Burlesque Wheel. And Klaw & 
Erlanger yielded, began booking 


F. F. Proctor gave 
up vaude operation in Elizabeth, 
to go film. Keith’s Bijou, | 
Chicago, made the same_ switch. 


films as filler. 


ville was thus portended. 


Zukor, Schenck, Bernstein | 


Loew’s Inc. was set up corpo- 
rately in 1911 when Marcus Loew’s 
group bought out the controlling 
stock of vaude-picture theatres in 


Joseph Schenck, Adolph Zukor as 
treasurer. David Bernstein, was to 
succeed Zukor a little later as 
treasurer and direct Loew’s finan- 
cial affairs through ensuing years 
of worldwide growth and related 
global worries. 


The Schencks, (Nicholas had 
been a merchant, Joseph a drug- 
store clerk) had operated the 
amusement park on the Palisades 
opposite 125th Street. From them 
profits they bought the Lyric Thea- 
tre in Hoboken. Marcus Loew, ex- 
panding, bought this house under 
an agreement that called’ for 
Nicholas Schenck to become gen- 
eral manager of the Loew chain 
and Joseph Schenck its vaude 
booking topkick. (It was Loew’s 


along with theatres he accumu- 
lated. David Picker similarly sold 


joined the latter’s exec staff. And 
now, today, his son Eugene is a 
Loew’s Theatres exec while an- 


Feist, who became general sales | the screen picture was a mass of 
manager; sales exec Edward) jumping figures and nothing mak- 
Saunders and William F. Rodgers,| ing sense. Goldwyn sought out 
who subsequently succeeded Feist | the counsel of a rival, Lubin in 
in the top distribution spot. Philadelphia, who was acknowl- 

In 1924 Loew’s picked up all edged one of the top men in the 
Louis B. Mayer Pictures assets for | field. Lubin came up with the 
a total price of $75,000 and Metro- |Tight answers.— the sprocket 
Goldwyn-Mayer was: in business. | Perforations had not been properly 
The 1924 buyout had an unusual | Synchronized and this was some- 
foresighted capital gain twist, for| thing that could be corrected. 


it specified that any one of the| Business foe that he was, Lubin 
three dominant individuals in| had lent an assist and “Squaw 
MGM, upon leaving, would each | Man” survived. 

hold about 6° 


of the residual | a 
rights to all pictures made up un- Always Unfettered Man, 


til the time of the exit. Forming 
the ruling triumvirate with Mayer 
were Irving Thalberg, “boy 
genius” of film-making, and J. Rob- 


ert Rubin, chief counsel. : ; 

‘i F r evidences of this are abundant. 
Thalberg, Boy Genius, In early 1930, when musicals ere 
| poison at the boxoffice, he plannec 
Dead at Age of 37 'a tunefilm on an elaborate scale. 
Thalberg, exec v.p. in charge of | At this period exhibitors some- 
Metro production, had started in a | times proclaimed on their mar- 
secretarial position at Universal | quees that their current program 
under Laemmle at $35 per week.| was ‘Not a Musical.” Undeterred, 
Upon his death in 1936, at the age | Goldwyn made “Whoopee,” in 
of 37, Thalberg Jeft an incredible | Technicolor, then practically an 
record. Made under his aegis at | innovation, with Eddie Cantor as 
MGM were “Smilin” Through,” | star. The producer risked $1,500,- 
“Grand Hotel.” “Barretts of Wim-/ 0990 in making the picture, which 
pole Street,” “A Night at the | turned out to be one of his great- 

Opera,” “China Seas,” ‘‘Mutiny on est successes. 

the Eounty,” ‘‘Broadway Melody,” 
“Ben Hur” and “The Big Parade.” In 1946, when he undertook a 


Players developed under his | incjuding the badly amputeed Har- 
leadership (and, of course, under 4iq Russell. it didn’t sound like a 
Mayer who was running the “front | cheerful little earful but “Best 
office” at the studio) included | yo... of Our Lives” copped all the 
Norma Shearer, whom Thalberg | ajor Academy Awards and be- 
married in 1927, Greta Garbo, Lon came Gellaea's biggest money 
Chaney, Ramon Novarro, Marie | ~‘ J 


Dressler, Wallace Beery, etc. — f thi oti Zinbluena 
Mayer took the production reins | ,, A ™ - Was mn 4 ~<te 
completely uvon Thalberg’s death, Guys and Dolls” is another in 


: yao ae -’|stance of daring. Rights. cost 
and continued MGM’s high place in | § : ee ; 
the production league through to | $1,000,000 in hand against 10% of 


the recession years following | the world gross, which is extremely 
World War II. The need for a new | ‘@!! coin. 
approach and economy of opera- | Came the Fast-Buck Boys, 


tion led to differences with prexy “ 4 
Nick Schenck and, in 1951, Mayer And ‘Lobbyists of Lord 
Up from fly-by-nighters, peep 


Goldwyn’s - career has’ been 
marked by defiance. He has been 
non-tribal through the years and 














United Artists). 


Retained in Loew legal matters, | 
Elek John Ludvigh, an indepen- 
dent attorney, delegated the ac- 
count to a young partner, Leopold 
Friedman. Latter went on the 
Loew’s payroll four years later, in 
1915, and is now v.p.-general coun- 
sel of Loew’s Theatres. 


The Marcus Loew-Nicholas| 
Schenck relationship was a produc- 
tive one. Loew was the boss, in- 
disputably, and Schenck his No. 1 
exec aide. By the time of Loew’s 


| death on Labor Day, 1927, the cor- 


porate pattern had been well set} 
and the organization, despite dis- 
couraging periods on and off, to 
this day is considered. by Wall 
Street as the industry bellwether. 
Other companies may quarrel with 





this attitude, but the fact remains 
that the outfit has had the Iongest| 
record of uninterrupted dividends | 
and this kind of history impresses | 
investors. | 


| 
| 


First Steps Toward 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
In 1920 Loew's absorbed Metro 
Pictures, an independent concern | 
then headed by Richard Rowland | 
as prez, Maxwell Karger as studio) 
production chief and William At- | 
kinson over distribution. Then in 
1923 Loew’s bought Goldwyn Pro- 
ductions from controlling  stock-| 
holder Joseph Godsol. While his 
name was retained, Samuel Gold- 
‘wyn, ever the independent, left! 
without ever making a picture un- | 
der the new Metro-Goldwyn _ ban- 
ner. 
Trekking along as part of the 
Goldwyn unit were Howard Dietz, 
now MGM’s ad-pub v.p.; Felix | 


exited. Studio production post went 

to ~~ apes hy ogg had _— re- | shows in cabinets, nickelodeons in 
Soeaee 86 Ee SS Coo oe parlors, electrified by the raging 
popularities of Mary Pickford, 


viously. 
Divine Sarah Bernhardt | Charley Chaplin (with the whole 
nation imitating him), D. W. Grif- 


Launches Famous Players | sit;, et ai, the wildfire spread of 


Leaving Loew’s, Zukor formed | the picture industry, and its early 
his Famous Players company for | reputation for overnight fortunes, 
the stated purpose, which was| drew many a fast-buck kid to the 
achieved, of presenting -‘‘famous! ranks. Then—and since—sin was 
people” in prominent stage prop-/| more in the titles, the posters and 
erties. Zukor scored at the start| the advertising copy than on the 
with an imovort, Sarah Bernhardt! screen but inevitably the viola- 
in “Queen Elizabeth.” First fea-| tions of taste were many. In any 
ture pic produced by the Zukor-| event the unending debate on 
Lasky combo was “Good Little | “morality” started early. The early 
Devil,” for which Mary Pickford | spectacles, biblical or otherwise, 
was paid $500 a week for 14 weeks. | didn’t pass up any opportunity to 
Film, based on a Belasco play in} make with the big orgy scene. A 
which Miss Pickford had appeared, | prominent thunderer against such 
was lensed in a studio on N. Y.’s| cinematic revelry was Rev. Wilbur 
26th St. The contract was ar-}Fisk Crafts, founder of his own 
ranged by Leopold Friendman, this | International (sic) Reform Federa- 
being before he joined Loew’s full- tion, and described by Terry Ram- 
time. | saye as “lobbyist of .the Lord.” 

Paramount Pictures was formed; [pn the earliest years there were 
in 1914 by W. W. Hodkinson. This | some few police raids and tempo- 
was a disiribrtion enterprise, but | rary closure of theatres in isolated 
would finance pictures as_ well. | instances. The first major blow on 
Joining with Hodkinson, its first| reeord was struck in 1909 when 
president, was a group of exhibi- | New York City’s Mayor McClellan 





- ry ae ey Pe 99 Pree aa ; 5 = 

tors and “states rights” distribu-| ordered his law-enforcement aides 

tors. : ~ | to darken every theatre in the city. 
Jesse Lasky’s pre-Zukor com- 


Patents Trust Backed 


pany was a partnership with Sam- | 
uel Goldwyn, his’ brother-in-law, aE. me 
and Cecil B. DeMille, a Broadway Unofficial Censorship 
playwright. The first release was Alarmed by the action of New 
“The Squaw Man,” which DeMille | York’s mayor and fearing that the 
shot in a barn in Hollywood with | publicity incidental to such a ges- 
Dustin Farnum as the star. Farnum | ture might appeal to politicians 
was offered a block of stock in the | elsewhere (as something to emu- 
company or $5,000 in cash. He in-| late) the first effort at voluntary 
sisted on the latter: the stock} self-policing was initiated, under- 
would have netted him perhaps. written, significantly, by Jeremiah 
$500,000 had he taken it. J. Kennedy (Patents Co.) and H. N. 
When the print of “Squaw Man”, Marvin (Biograph). In _ practical 
arrived in N. Y., Goldwyn and_/ effect all producers were to pay 
Lasky had reason for panic, for! for the upkeep of the National 
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Recent sale 
mansion” used in scenes of D. W. 
of a Nation,” 


tree-shaded lawn, still stands in 
suburb of Chicago. Built in 1902, 
“pertect example of colonial archite 
exception of full-paned 
that is. 

Pic’s heroine, Elsie Stoneman, p 


to its third owner, of the ‘southern 


points up the fact thz 
not a Dixie manse at all, but a northern homestead. 
The 14-rcom, white-columned house, complete with 
Evanston, Ill., a 


windows and 


Way Down South Jn Evanston, Ill. 
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Chicago. Gish, emoted on the balcony and Abraham Lincoln, | 
played by Joseph Henebery, walked across the ter- | 
race. Fleeing soldiers were pictured running through | 
the garden. 

House was used by Griffith as an economy measure 
to avoid using specially constructed sets. Though 
) roduction cost of “Birth of a Nation” was publicized | 
it was termed a at $1,000,000 at the time (1915), actual tab was 
cture,” with the between $90,000 and $100,000. One estimated gross, | 
screendoors, $18,000,00, meant a net of $13,000,000 to backers. | 
When the film opened, admission was $2 in a day of | 
10 and 15 cent b.o. prices. | 


Griffith’s “Birth 
at the house was 


layed by Lillian 


Goldwyn Defies Pay Off | 


| film about returning war veterans, | 


Board of Censorship, known as the 
Smith group, which comprised rep- 
resentatives of community, social] 
and church bodies. This setup in- 
duced McClellan to rescind his 
drastic ban, actually an outrageous 
usurpation of power for a mayor, 
or for any officiaPin a democracy, 


Under the National Board, pic- 
makers submitted their wares, paia 
a reviewing fee of $3.50 per reel, 
and received the go-ahead on ex. 
hibition with or without cuts. Five 
years later the name of the unit 
was changed to the National Board 
of Review, to soften the implica- 
tions. 


Politicians Get Itch; 
Supreme Court Appeal 


The operation became national 
in scope and, indeed, many cities 
insisted on the Board’s approval 
of a film before its exposure to the 
local commoners. But not everye 
one was convinced of the Board’s 
genuine efficacy. Was this not too 
friendly a censorship? And wasn’t 
it being subsidized by the produc- 
ers? Such was the thinking in 
certain states. In 1912 Pennsyl- 
vania adopted its own official 
censorship with a new state statute 
establishing a blue-pencil panel 
whose job it was to see that only 
“harmless” films were allowed 
across the borders. Kansas and 
Ohio followed in 1913. Censors 
were to come later in New York 
State, Maryland, Virginia, Florida 
and Massachusetts (by roundabout) 
and in numerous Cities. 


There was cause for alarm with- 
in the business. Mutual Film, in 
1915, undertook to knock the 
props from under the Ohio and 
Kansas laws, claiming violations 
of constitutional freedoms, and 
was repelled by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Another impotent attempt to 
establish self control was made in 
1916 when producers, distribs and 
some exhibs organized the Nation- 
ai Assn. of the Motion Picture In- 
dustry. It set up film standards 
(which its own members did not 
always respect and went so far as 
to produce a film in which Rupert 
Hughes, Samuel Merwin, Montague 
Glass and other name writers rap- 
ped the whole principle of censor- 
ship. 


Sample of Congressional 


Views on Hollywood 


A member rose to the U. S. Sen- 
ate floor and unleashed a vocifer- 
ous blast 

“At Hollywood is a colony of 

these people where debauch- 
ery, riotous living, drunken- 
ness, ribaldry, dissipation and 
free love seem to be conspicu- 
ous. Many of these ‘stars,’ it is 
reported, were formerly bar- 
tenders, butchers, variety ac- 
tors and actresses who may 
have earned $10 or $20 a week. 
Some of them are paid, it: is 
said, salaries of something like 
$5,000 a month or more, and 
they do not know what to do 
with their wealth, extracted 
from poor People in large part 
by 25¢c or 50c admission fees, 
except to spend it in riotous 
living, dissipation and ‘high 
rolling.’ These are some of the 
characters from whom _ the 
young people of today are de- 
riving a large part of their 
education, views of life and 
character-forming habits. Rath- 
er a poor source, is it not? It 
looks as if censorship is need- 
ed, does it not?” 


Wally Reid & Arbuckle; 


And Then Will Hays 


Two page one scandals were to 
play straight into the hands of the 
reformers. The handsome blonde 
dreamboat of dozens of films, Wal- 
lace Reid, died in the convulsion 
of dope addiction, while his fans 
shuddered to learn the truth. 
Fatty Arbuckle whose’ boxoffice 
success had been fantastic, crashed 
overnight following a wild party 
in a San Francisco hotel. Actress 
Virginia Rappe died from the 
effects of an indignity which loom- 
ea all the worst in imagination be- 
cause it could never be named. 
Held for manslaughter, tried twice, 





|acquitted the third time on a tech- 


nicality. Arbuckle was washed up 

but his San Francisco holiday had 

given the entire picture industry 4 
(Continued on page 77) 
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(Continued from page 77) 


blackeye. The leaders of the busi- | 
forced to find a'| 


ness were now 
way to stop the rough stuff. 


They chose to hire the top poli- 


tician in the Republican Party, a| ance. 
Indiana Presbyterian elder | Uncle 
named Will Hays and they called | into the eventual Production Code. | 


cozy, 
him czar of Hollywood morals and 
custodian of its conscience. 

“Not Caesar, but Caesar’s slave,” 


was Raymond Moley’s description | 


of Will Hays. Moley’s point was 
well taken, for Hays, although 
widely and persistently billed as 
“oar,” actually was the servant 
of the film companies. He had no 
voice at all in the individual opera- 
tion of any one of them. And in 
dealing with them collectively, he 


not order.” 


An understanding of Hays’ posi- | 


tion requires some backgrounding 
on the intra-trade frictions of the 
There had never been a 


time. 
genuine unity among the execu- 
tives. Charge it, perhaps, to the 


mutual distrust that existed among 
them. As Hays offered a_ sug- 
gestion, its acceptance had to be 
unanimous and it had to work out 
to the satisfaction of all. He had 
to move with caution and skill. 


The Motion Picture Producers & 
Distributors of America was incor- 
porated in New York early in 1922 
and Will H. Hays took the helm at 
a salary of $100,000 a year. The 


era of “The Hays Office” thus be- | 
gan. 


Those in back of the move in- 
cluded Lewis J. Selznick, Zukor, 
Marcus Loew, Laemmle, Earle W. 
Hammons, J. Robert Rubin, Jo- 
seph and Nicholas Schenck, Frank 
Godsol, J. D. Williams, Winfield 
Sheehan, Courtland Smith, William 
Fox, William E. Atkinson, Robert 
H. Cochrane and others. 


Hays undoubtedly had consider- 
able talent as a conciliator, go-be- 
tween and deal-maker. It was no 
easy task he assumed. He knew, 
if-the public did not, how shadowy 
was his power. Suggestions. had to 
be skillfully engineered lest per- 
sonal antagonisms among the com- 
pany heads flare. During the first 
few years he was helped by the 
chastened mood following the Ar- 
buckle mess. 


Federal Trade Commish 


Uses Back Entrance 


Hays made a bold bid for self- 
regulation at the point where he 
and the film moguls reached a cer- 
tain degree of compatibility. He of- 
fered his “Formula,” which was a 
System by which companies simply 
would submit scripts to his office 
for pre-production counsel. No 
commitments were made but in a 


Surprising number of cases those 
Storles 


which were rejected by 
“The Hays Office’ were never 
filmed. But, still, the procedure 


Was not binding, hence unworkable 
because it too easily could be ig- 
hored. 


It was the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, then repped by Abram 
F. Myers, which prodded a definite 
set of standards into existence. The 
Commission brought up the angle 
that exhibs were forced to play 
Certain pictures, regardless of 
moral content, because of block 
booking and franchise licensing of 
Pictures. This was a matter of 
business practice, so the FTC could 
Step in. 


_Meetings were held in 1927 in 
N. Y., under FTC auspices, with 
delegates from all important film 
Companies. It was resolved that, 
aS a “fair trade practice,” the fol- 
lowing would be tabu in pictures: 
Pointed profanity and vulgar 
expressions, licentious or sug- 
gestive nudity. 
Illegal traffic in drugs. 
Any inference of sex perver- 
ston 
White slavery. 
Miscegenation. 
Sex hygiene, 
Childbirth. 
Children’s ser 
Ridicule of 
Willful 
t On 


organs. 

the clergy. 
offense to any na- 
, Trace or creed. 

There was added a list of sub- 
jects whieh while permissible 
Should be treated “carefully.” Cer- 
ti . ° P 
“In types of crimes and brutality, 


narcotics and marriage were so Hearst was bent on taking over dis- 


mentioned. 
These FTC “fair practice” decla- 


tribution of 
x group’s 
| Fations were, of course, only aseries |Ihmsen to make the pitch. 


the 
and 


independent | 
instructed | 
The 


output, 


| of do’s and don’ts that carried no | proposal, to split the gross on a 


i'guarantee of unanimous 
Nonetheless. this prod from | 


Sam was a natural parlay 


Quigley Writes the Code | 


| 
| With Father Lord, S.J. 


| Quigley, authored the code with | 
,advice from a Jesuit priest, Father | 
| Daniel J. Lord, then professor of | 
|dramatics at the U. of St. Louis. | 
| First and last Hays went all-out for 

the code. It was tailor-made for | 
ithe job that was his, as he saw it. | 
| From 1930 down to the present day 


| of the American film industry. | 
| Hays remained on the payroll of | 
'the picture business until 1945. The | 
/company presidents, preparing for | 
'another era, and knowing the im- 
| portance, with peace restored, of 
|the foreign film markets, had an- 
‘other sort of operator in mind. Fol- 
lowing a secret meeting at N. Y.’s | 
| Waldorf-Astoria, Hays was out and 
'Eric Johnston was in. The latter 
| forthwith simplified the title to the 
|Motion Picture Assn. of America. 
| He also set up the Motion Picture 
| Export Assn. so that Yank pro- 
|ducer-distributors could deal col- 
‘lectively with foreign powers. 


| Mary, Doug, Chaplin, D.W. 
The ‘Un-United’ Artists | 





story and must double back to the 
spring of 1919, which saw an ar- 
resting event: four of the top play- 


form their own production-distribu- 
tion company. Mary Pickford 
(Gladys Mary Moore on the official 
record), Douglas Fairbanks, Wil- 
liam S. Hart, Charles Chaplin and 
David Wark Griffith teamed up as 
a means, they said, of bucking the 
combines of the day. The stormy 
career of United Artists thereupon 
was launched, put together corpo- 
rately by William G. McAdoo, Wil- 
son’s Secretary of the Treasury. 
William Randolph Hearst, the 
newspaper and magazine magnate, 
immediately wanted in on United 
Artists. M. F. Ihmsen, head of 
his Los Angeles Examiner, received 
a telegram from “the boss’; “We 


have no interest in this matter 
(UA’s formation) from a small 
viewpoint. We are the biggest in- 


stitution of publicity and promo: 
tion in the world with all our 
magazines and newspaper services, 


accept- | 50-50 basis, 


We have gotten ahead of our | ta 


ers and a great director decided to | 


was turned down. 
later formed a newsreel | 


(Hearst 


|and Cosmopolitan Productions.) | 


William S. Hart bowed out of 
United Artists before any contracts 
were signed. The Pickford-Fair- | 
banks-Chaplin-Griffth determina- | 


A trade paper publisher, Martin | tion to produce and distribute their 


own films evoked strong resistance 
within the trade. Also some 
threats. The powerful First Na- 
tional Exhibitors Circuit implied 
there could be no prospect of suc- 
cess unless it, too, was in the act. 
John Fairbanks, acting as business 


'counsel for brother Douglas, heard 
could do not more than “suggest, | the code has been an integral part |from J. D. Williams, manager of | 


the First National outfit, who boast- 
ed that his chain “controls the 
market.” Wrote Williams: 

“It would be inadvisable and 
extremely costly for United 
Artists to antagonize or at- 
tempt to combat the circuit in 
any definite issue born of the 
advice or counsel of men who 
have neither the experience, 
inflence or intimate knowledge 
of the industry necessary to 
satisfy them that it is not a 
plaything, or a means to ad- 
vance their personal aspira- 
tions without regard for their 


associates. Attempts to form |They wondered why he should re- 
your own releasing organiza- | main as counsel since his costly | 
tion will not be successful.” | services were unrequired. Simi- 
First National’s offer was to | larly questioned was Price’s con- 


ke over distribution for the UA- 


lites at actual cost, plus 5° of the 


the company, 20°, of 
their respective pix. 


filliam Gibbs McAdoo 


Receives an Inquiry 
Even the early months pointed | 
up the never-a-dull-moment nature 
of United Artists. By September, | 
dissension further developed among | 
the toppers. Griffith and Chaplin 
expressed the tear that Miss Pick- 
ford and Fairbanks would prosper 
personally, but at the expense of 
the corporation. December of 1919 | 
brought a hassle with Abrams, who 
insisted on revision of his contract. 
He wanted a straight 2°° cut on 
the gross, and threatened to resign 
‘unless it was granted. He got the 
deal. 
January, 1920: In a communi- 
cation to Griffith, Miss Pickford 
| complained that the losses on his 
“Romance” pic so depleted the UA| 
| treasury that the company could 
|not pay off money due to her and 
| Fairbanks. The corporation's and 
personal endorsements of Griffith's 
note exhausted Miss Pickford’s and 
Fairbanks’ own credit and they 
, were having difficulty financing 
| their then-current productions. 
| Miss Pickford and Fairbanks de- 
| creed: “No more advances to Grit- 
| fith.” 
March, 1920: McAdoo was in 
| receipt of a letter from Miss Pick- 
| ford, Chaplin’ and 


gross on | 
| 


tinuation as president at $18,000 
| per year plus a percentage. 


'otf us could be president,” the 


igross. This proposition also was 
‘nixed. | stars suggested. 
| Contracts, when finalized, called | April, 1920: McAdoo severed 


|}upon the artists to provide capital 
[through the purchase of 1,000 
shares of preferred stock at $100 
per share. 
lect 1,000 common shares in 
turn for delivery of nine “special 
photoplays which unfold an enter- 


riod. Chaplin’s first film for UA 
handling came in 1923, four years 
later. McAdoo, serving as general 
counsel, was voted 1,000 common 
shares, 


UA got underway with Oscar 
Price as first president. He had 
been McAdoo’s chief publicist in 
the Liberty Loan drive. Installed 
as) general manager was Hiram 
Abrams, whose deal gave him °4% 
of all coin taken in on each film 
up to $300,000, 142° on the next 
$200,000, 324% on the next $100,- 
000, and 112% on all over $600,000. 





news films, features services, etc.” 


The owners were to receive 80%, 


|} connections with the outfit which, 
| ° > e 

|a year earlier, he formed. Price 
was out as prexy, Abrams got the 


Also, each was to col- | Job. 
re-| July 


20, 1920: UA’s exhibitor 
/ customers were heard from. Sid S. 
| Cohen, president of the Motion 


taining story” over a three-year pe- | Picture Theatres Owners of Amer- 


Griffith about 
policies. Abrams, 
was demanding 


|ica beefed to 
| Abrams’ sales 


| Cohen complained, 
| 


vance of playing them. 


| 


‘His Fellow Artistes Got 

| * e e 

| Under Griffith’s Skin 
By the fall of 1920, Griffith haa 

‘completed his great epic, “Way 

| Down East,” Lillian Gish starrer. 

| VarteTY’s appraiser hailed it as a 

“film poem,” and “the work ot the 

| world’s greatest picture producer.” 

| The film-maker decided to road-| 
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In Prod tion In Preparation 7 
“SANTIAGO” “TOWARD THE UNKNOWN 
Warne! bros Warne! Dros Toluca rods i 


| less 


Fairbanks. | 


“One | 


'that theatremen pay for the films| 
| when booked, 30 to 60 days in ad-, 


| dent of 
| executive before or since has had 


a promoter on the fringe of the ] 





show “East” on his own, rather 
than channel it through UA. Hav- 
ing fulfilled his three-a-year com- 
mitment, Griffith was free to fol- 
low this course. 


But with ‘‘East” looming as a big 
success, Fairbanks squawked that 
UA, short on product and money, 
should be licensed to handle the 
film. Griffith bounced back with 
the charge that his other films 
were drawing “absurdly low” coin 
through UA in relation to income 
for the Pickford-Fairbanks pix. 

Griffith later wanted to part 
from UA entirely. He was a “hope- 
minority,” he claimed. Miss 
Pickford, Chaplin and Fairbanks 
refused to release him from the 
contractual obligations. 


The partnership continued and 
JA grew as a worldwide organiza- 
tion but often suffering from in- 
sufiicient product and the inability 
to crack some segments of the mar- 
ket. In 1923, back from a tour of 
the south, Griffith informed his 
co-owners: “In Miami, even though 
over-run with tourists, our pie 
tures fill up only about three weeks 
during the entire year. I think 
these small towns could do with- 
out using any of our combined pic- 
tures. Strong as we are, we are 
still very weak.” 


Need for product led to the deal 
shortly after with Joseph M. 
Schenck, giving him partial stock 
ownership upon delivery of his 
product to UA. This was similar to 
| the pacts with the original owners 
and was followed later by the 
same tie-in with Samuel Goldwyn, 


David O. Selznick and Alexander 
' Korda, 
Ot the original owners, only 


Miss Pickford has today any iden- 
tity with UA. 

In addition to Price and Abrams, 
others at the management helm of 
UA have been Schenck, Al Licht- 
man, George Schaefer, Murray 
Silverstone, Edward Raftery, Grad- 

|; well Sears and Frank McNamee 
and, now, Arthur B. Krim. 


Post-War Slump of UA; 
No Preduct, No Prestige 


In more recent years the twists 
/and turns at United Artists have 
| been unique even in the pic busi- 
ness. Miss Pickford and Chaplin, 
having bought out all others’ in- 
| terests, shared the ownership 50-50. 
And deals of varying character- 
istics were on the fire all the time. 
Crisis came in the post-World War 
Il years. Independent producers 
upon whom UA relied for releases 
were at a new low point of activity. 
Banks lost confidence, insisted 


|; upon 100° guarantees for UA pro- 


duction loans. Internal friction 
was ulcerous. Grad Sears, re- 
garded as a “Pickford man,” was 
the president, having succeeded 
Raftery, who wanted out to de- 


| vote himself to his O’Brien, Dris- 


coll & Raftery law practice. Arthur 
W. Kelly, the “Chaplin man,” ran 
the toreign department independ- 
any Sears influence. No 


such autonomy in the overseas op- 


| eration of a film company. 


Changes were in prospect but the 


| nature of them was unpredictable 


| because of the temperaments of 
both Chaplin and Miss Pickford. 
They did not discourage bidders 
for control. S. H. (Si) Fabian at 
|one point looked set to take over 
ithe helm, offering $12,000,000 for 
| the Chaplin-Pickford stock. Miss 
Pickford changed her mind and 
there was no deal. Fabian went 


off muttering about the inadvisabil- 
ity of conducting business. with 
“actors.” 

Popkin, independent film- 
was so confident he was 
taking over he actually consulted 
trade people about helping him 
in management. Again no deal. 
Stanley Kramer, teamed with Sam 
Katz. also had amb_tious ideas about 
acquiring UA. Talk, talk, talk 
Nothing materialized. 


There Seemed No Ena To 
The Involuted Snafu 


Then, from the proverbial lef! 


field, came Paul V. McNutt, Wall 

Street lawyer, former Governo! 

Indiana, former High Commisslol 
Philippines. McNutt ha 


er ot the 
been approached by Max Kravel 


Harry 
maker, 


pic 
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ture business but aware of the UA 
situation. He. indeed, swung a 
deal, with McNutt to assume man- , 
agement control and Miss Pickford 
and Chaplin retaining the owner- 
ship. McNutt brought in McNa- 


mee, a Philadelphia associate, as | 
Sears, Kelly and others | 


president. 
were out. 

But still no progress; the com- 
pany floundered. There was insuffi- 
cient product to sell and no money 
to stimulate’ production. David 
Scoll, member of McNutt’s firm, 
telephoned Matthew J. (Matty) 
Fox, with whom he was friendly, 
and got through the message. Mc- 
Nutt was in trouble, said  Scoll, 
and what could be done about it? 


Fox. then and now a lover of 
involved deals, recommended 
Krim, of Phillips, Nizer, Benjamin 
& Krim, as counselling 
Emerging from this was a brand 
new arrangement by which Krim 
would gain full voice in manage- 
ment for a 10-year period and col- 
lect 50° of the Pickford-Chaplin 
stock if the company could show a 
profit in any one of the first three 
years. In 1951 latter possibility 
ooked.exiremely remote. 

Krim installed himself as presi- 
dent and brought in Roberti S. Ben- 
jamin, his law p2rcner, as an asso- 
ciate. The two had run a company 
before, the relatively smalltime 
Eagle Lion. Product for UA was 
still scarce. Enter Maity Fox once 
more. E-L, which meanwhile had 
taken over Joseph Bernherd’s Film 
Classics and had become Eagle 
Lion Classics, had many ‘“B”’. pic- 
tures but wasn't going any place. 
Railroader Robert R. Young, who 
was in control, was approached by 
Fox and another deal came to be. 
Eagle product would go to UA for 
a deferred payment of $500,000 and 
a commitment that all new VA pic- 
tures for the following three years 
would be processed by Pathe Lab- 
oratories, also a part of Young’s 
empire. 

Sound like a blueprint for a 
snafu? It worked. UA wound up 
that first year in the black and 
Krim pocketed the 50% _ stock, 
which he shared with Benjamin 
(who later became board chair- 
man), foreign operations chief Ar- 
nold Picker, domestic sales topper 
William J. Heineman, Fox and 
others. By now and long since UA 
is bigtime, not only distributing 
indie films but financing most of 
them 100° and participating in 
their ownership. 

That complicated genius of pan- 
tomime, Charles Chaplin, now o 
Switzerland, ultimately sold out his 
block of stock to UA, changing 
the ratio of ownership to 6628% 
held by the Krim syndicate and 
3313°o to Miss Pickford. 

At this point in the motion pic- 
ture story it is perhaps suverfiuous 
to call attention to the factor of 
restless energy which has marked 
film-makers, circuit operators and 
the executives who were forever 
starting new enterprises, changing 
jobs or having them shot out from 
under them. There is reason to be- 
lieve the film industries of Britain, 
France. Germany and.Italy were 
similarly tempestuous and tortured. 
Naturally the silent industry was a 
chapter by itself, closed out with 
the introduction of sound and dia- 
log. Little Denmark, for example, 


the worid until 1927 and then lan- 
guage barriers killed th: dream. 


Montague, Mayer Hustling v4! 
New England Enterprisers | Monogram (not to be confused with | 


But back to the colorful biogra- 
phies of American picture pio- 
neers. 

Abe Montague, Columbia Pic- 
tures’ disiribution v.p.-boerd mem. 
ber, was all of 12 vears old when 
the cue came. He was a pianist 
touring with a “Jewish show” and 
his tellow musicians were Hy Fine. 
now a New England circuit exec. 
and the late Mal Hallet, a big name 
dance orchestra leader before his 
death. 

Montague and Fine wanted their 
own show, and with the few dollars 
they had saved opened a dance 
hail in Weirs, New Hampshire. 
They went broke in six days but 
held on in anticipation of a big 
July 4th weekend. Bolstering their 
hopes, was a chance encounter with 
a “Mr. Cronin,” who recommended 


ithe showing of films. 


The enter- 
prising musicians located Cronin’s 
motiograph machine in the local 
express office, had to scrape up $15 
to take it with them and thus they 
entered the moving picture busi- 
ness. Except there was no _ busi- 
ness. 


Films alone didn’t sell so the pol- 
icy was switched to a combination 
,of films and dancing. This clicked. 
| Montague bought his first prints 
| from Harry Asher—four single 
reels three times a week at a price 
of $18. 


Montague, who was Selling pianos 
/on the side, subsequently acquired 
| theatres in East Boston and other 
points until 1923 when he sold out 
to form his own picture exchange, 
‘Certified Attractions. Among his 
first films was Lewis Selznick’s 
| ‘‘Wrong Woman,” in a deal agented 





{come Paramount’s production chief 
lyears later. Packaged with “Wom.- 
;an” was Phil Goldstone’s “His Last 
| Race.” Montague paid a _ total 
| price of $6,000 for his product and 
grossed three times that amount. 


Montague meanwhile had _.be- 
come friendly with Joseph A. Mc- 
'Conville, who had started as a pub- 
\licist for Famous Players and went 
/on to launch his own exchange, In- 
|dependent Films. The two merged 
‘interests, jointly taking the Co- 
‘lumbia, Gotham and Chadwick 
/company franchises in New Eng- 
,land and, in June, 1929, selling 
‘out to Columbia but staying on as 
|district managers. McConville, 
jlater moving in on the foreign end, 
rose to president and now board 
|cha'rman of Col International. 

Also present in that New Eng- 
jland of the way-back-when was 
Louis B. Mayer, a smalltime mer- 
chant who adventured with a 
|sprocket parlor in Haverhill, Mass. 
‘In due course, alternating films 
| and stage shows, Mayer was impre- 
|sario to the Boston Opera, Maude 
,Adams, William and Dustin Far- 
i\num, among others. Presently he 
/owned all five Haverhill houses 
and he merged with circuit opera- 
tor Nathan Gordon (This was one 
|of the first big chains to be sold 
|to Famous Players when Sam Katz 
| went on a buying spree in behalf 
iof Adolph Zukor). Mayer, to as- 
|sure product for his outlets, en- 
tercd production in the east (Metro 
Pictures), and shortly after went 
west. 
| Another circuit man was William 
'P. Grey who used to have a bull- 
| dog lashed to his chair while he 
inegotiated deals. Edward A. Gold- 
/en was a dentist in Boston who 
| gave up drilling to import pictures. 
| His first customer, for a Scandina- 
|vian epic, was Montague. 


'Frem Tobacco Industry 
Came Herbert J. Yates 


A tobacco man, Herbert J. Yates, 
assistant to the sales veep at Lig- 
| gett & Myers, went over to amuse- 
|ments in 1910, invested in a pro- 
duction venture with Roscce (Fat- 
ity) Arbuckle that provided him 
|with a substantial payoff. Later 
| Yates learned about processing at 
{Hedwig Laboratories, formed his 
own Republic Film Laboratories, 
| thereefier Consolidated Films Lab- 
oratories where Republic Pictures 
i|had its genesis. 
| By 


mar | 1935 in the deep of the de- 
was able to sell its features all ove | pression, many of the smaller com- 


|per week, take it or leave it. Not 
| without hesitation, the Balabans 


| took it. 
Barney’ Balaban’s _ pre-theatre 
'background was productive of a 


| boon to all theatres throughout the 
'world. In 1917, he had lunch with 
ithe chief engineer of Western Cold 
| Storage and wondered out loud if 
it would be possibie to do in film 
/houses what was being done at the 
‘plant. Out of this conversation, 
isix months later, came the first 
refrigerated film house, Chicago’s 
|Central Park Theatre. 


-Under-Noticed Genesis 
Of Theatre Cooling 


The impact this innovation had 
/on the film industry has long been 
|taken for granted. Exhibition was 
‘converted from a nine-month op- 


'eration to year-round, meaning a 


agent. | by Henry Ginsberg, who was to be- | third more dollar potential at the 


| boxoffice. Film-makers were en- 


| couraged to turn out more prod- 





was moved to manager of the 
Harlem Opera House and his com- 
petitors were Joseph R. Vogel as 
manager of Loew’s Victoria and 
E. J. Mannix, manager of Loew’s 
Seventh Avenue. (The nostalgia 
must pour freely when these 
three, friends through the years, 
get together). 

O’Donnell weaved in and out of 
picture-vaude situations until 1924 
when he joined Karl Hoblitzelle 
in Texas’ Interstate Theatres. 


|They’ve been together ever since, 


| switch, 


| 
| 


| 


uct for that newly added playing | 


| time. 

The Balaban brothers, and Sam 
<atz were to join forces. Katz, 

'a pianist at a Carl Laemmle house 

_in Chi, went into exhibition on his 


|own, had three houses running at | 
ithe outfit came face to face with 


‘the age of 17. He teamed with 
|Barney Balaban in the Central 
‘Park enterprise and the Balaban 
& Katz chain, today headed by 
‘John Balaban, came into being. 
|When the majority stock was sold 
to Famous Players-Par, in 1925, 
Katz transferred to the latter or- 
| ganization, leaving in 1932 to from 
‘his own Producing Artists. Katz 
travelled to the post of v.p. and 
|studio exec for Metro in 1936, 
bowed out of this in 1949 and then 
partnered with Stanley Kramer in 
independent production. 


In 1936 Barney Balaban came to 
a new crossroad. Par was pulling 
out of arduous reorganization and 
he and Adolph Zukor, at the time 
in charge of Par production activi- 
ties on the Coast, were proceeding 
by train from Chicago to Manhat- 
tan. The talk was about the af- 
fairs of Par, and Balaban was 
asked about executive direction 
for the company. Balaban told 
Zukor that he, Zukor, should re- 
sume as president, a post which 
he had left in the re-formation. 
Zukor’s decision was this: Zukor, 
'board chairman; Balaban, presi- 
dent. It’s been that way ever 
since. 


Waterboy Bob O’Donnell 
En Route to Prosperity 


Back to Chicago, this time 1903. 
Robert J. O’Donnell was a water 
boy in a vaude house of Cole & 
Castle. He graduated to boxoffice 
seller and by 1910 was treasurer 
of the opera house. When this 
spot closed its 1910 season Bob 
|O’Donnell visited N. Y. and was 
| steered by ‘‘Little’ Abe Levy to 
|the job of assistant treasurer of 
the Brooklyn Orpheum, an im- 
| portant link in the Percy Williams 
|vaude chain. In 1912, O’Donnell 
| became manager of the Weber & 
| Fields Mus‘c Hall, which later be- 
/came the 44th Street Theatre un- 
|der vaude manager “Doc” Breed. 
|The Shuberts owned the house, 
O’Donnell had differences’ with 
|them and went back to the Wil- 
| liams organization which was in 
| process of selling out to B. F. 
| Keith. 

In 1917 O’Donnell was a book- 





|panies were taking a bath; amalga-|ing agent, handling Madame Schu- 
'mation was their chance of sur-|mann-Heink, Belle Baker and 
Yates merged his own Re-| others for the United Booking Of- 
With Mascot, Liberty and fice. Later in the same year he 


| public 








| Mono-Allied Artists) and the policy | 

of western picture-making was 
jadopted. Two years later, Yates 
| bought out all American franchise 
holders and Rep has been on the 
move since. 


Source Material 


For this junket through half- 
a-century of motion picture 
economics Gene Arneel drew 

Nts N 20 fo lata o orincipally, th 
Cold Storage Background r ¢ n, principally, the 

id St = CKS files of VartETy, 1905 to 1955. 
Of Barney Balaban Other materials consulted: 

Fleshback to Chicago, 1908. Bar- Documents of N. Y. Museum 

ney Balaban is no longer chief 


of Modern Art. 
clerk at the Western Cold Storage “Hollywood, U. S. A.” by 
Co. He has joined with brothers Alice Evans Field (Vantage). 
John and A. J. in the ownership- “A History of the Movies” 
operation of a west side grind, the| by Benjamin B. Hampton (Cov- 
Kedzie. The film rental of $1 a ict-Friede) by Raymond Moley. 
|day (there was a daily program ‘The Hays Office” by Howard 





change) left a modest profit but} T7T. Lewis (D. Van Nostrand 
trouble loomed. A? ee Balaban, | 6.2, 

iWho was the film buyer, broke the | “The Rise of the American 
news that the Swanson Film Co. | Film” by Lewis Jacob (Har- 


was increasing the rental to $25! 


court, Brace), 





| dent 


except for a two and a half year 
period when, Hoblitzelle having 
decided to sellout to RKO, O’Don- 
nell joined Sam Katz at Publix. 
He was encouraged to make the 
incidentally, by VARIETY 
founder Sime Silverman who told 
O'Donnell to ask for more money 
than the latter thought could pos- 
sibly be within reach. As it turned 
out, O’Donnell actually was given 
a payoff even exceeding what Sil- 
verman had recommended. 


Benevolent, Protective 
Order of Federal 77B 


In 1932 ODonnell was helming 
the Publix theatres in 11 southern 
states (the Saenger chain) when 


Bankruptcy Act 77B. Katz had re- 
signed and Leo Spitz was presi- 
of Par-Publix. Spitz and 
O’Donnell had come from the 
same neighborhood in Chi, Spitz’ 


|father having run a butcher shop 





and O’Donnell’s mother a grocery. 


At the advice of Spitz, O’Don- 
nell returned to Dallas to direct 
Southern Enterprises, which was 
another branch of Par-Publix. At 
this juncture Charles Koerner, 
later head of the RKO studios, 
was operating the RKO units 
which had been acquired from 
Hoblitzelle. This was the RKO 
Southern circuit that, too, was to 
go through the bankruptcy 
wringer. Koerner was the receiver 
for about 10 weeks when Hoblit- 
zelle stepped back into command. 
Hoblitzelle and O’Donnell shortly 
after, with Federal Court approval, 
entered into the tieup with S. A. 
Lynch, who was then in New York 
representing the First National 
Bank, stockholders and creditors 
of Par-Publix—the tieup that led 
to the development of the 185- 
theatre Interstate and Texas Con- 
solidated groups as a key part of 
the vast Paramount’ Theatres. 
Hoblitzelle aand O’Donnell held 
50% of the stock until 1949 when, 
in accordance’ with latter-day 
court orders, they sold out to the 
by-this-time ‘divorced’ United 
Paramount headed by Leonard 
Goldenson. A part of the 
buyout were long-term employ- 
ment pacts for both Hoblitzelle 
and O’Donnell. 


It All Started With A 
Sneeze and a Long Kiss 


The simple glory of the primitive 
flickers was their ‘‘motion.” ‘The 
Sneeze,” as the title suggests, was 
a man (Fred Ott) sneezing. In that 
unjaded era it had the impact of 
Garbo’s fadeout, much later, in 
“Camille.” A shocker was Edison’s 
“The Kiss,” a strip of nitrate which 
mirrored May Irwin and John C. 
Rise in osculation. “Rescued From 
an FEagle’s Nest” had D. W. 
Griffith as he who was rescued. 
That was an Edison item of 1907. 


Favorite subject-matter was half- 
newsreel, half-documentary, though 
neither form was quite known. 
Compromises with the pictorial 
truth were made. If the camera- 
man missed an explosion in a local 
factory, why be despondent? 
Duplicate the scene in miniature 
and advertise it as the real thing! 


In 1908, Anderson took a com- 
pany to Niles, Cal., and turned out 
“Bronco Billy” one-reelers at the 
rate of one a week. Biograph, 
working in Gotham, made two one- 
reelers a week, each running about 
900 feet. It was at Biograph that 
Griffith started his climb, changing 
his identification to “D. W.” (when 
he became a director) from Law- 
rence Griffith, actor, 

David Blum’s collection of stills 
shows these among the pictures 
and people of the era: Linda Arvid- 
son, Griffith and Harry Salter in 
“When Knights Were Bold”; Betty 
Harte and Hobart Bosworth, “The 
Roman”; Kathryn Williams and 
Harold Lockwood, “Harbor Island”: 
Gladys Hulette, “Hiawatha,” which 


‘ground of talent in 
| British music hall, had come Char- 





— 


was the first filny made by Laem- 
mle when he expanded to produc. 
tion with his IMP Company in 
N. Y.; Mack Sennett, “The Slave”: 
Owen Moore and Mary Pickford, 


“Lonely Villa”; same two plus 
Henry B. Walthall, “In Old Ken. 
tucky’; James Kirkwood, “Tie 


Mended Loot.” 


This was the period of Maurice 
Costello, Mabel Normand, Florence 
La Badie, Cecil Spooner, Florence 
Lawrence (The  Biograph Girl), 
Flora Finch and John Bunny, 
Blanche Sweet and J. Warren Ker. 
rigan. In 1910 Selig made a west- 
ern with Tom Mix, theretofore a 
U. S. marshal in Oklahoma. Grif« 
fith, still with Biograph, also 
moved operations to the Coast, 
Norma Talmadge joined Vitagraph, 
and a year later was costarred with 


| Costello in “A Tale of Two Cities.” 


Wallace Reid made “The Deerslay- 
er” for Vitagraph. 


Chaplin, Turpin, Lloyd; 
‘See Him Fall’ Come-On 


Out of that great spawning 


its day, the 


les Chaplin who by 1915 was more 
than a comic. He was a national 
and international phenomenon in- 
spiring in children and grownups 
alike an_ irresistible 
imitate his walk and 
manner. Recruited from vaude- 
ville, Chaplin was stablemate_ to 
most of the other slapstick and 
custard pie artists of Sennett’s lot 
but rapidly left them all .behind, 
His was the _ touch 
(Probably a memory of how much 
and how long they loved the man 
deepened the resentment of Amer- 
icans when they came to feel in 
the cold war days that Chaplin had 
never given his heart back to this 
country.) 

Names of that 1915 period were 
Ben Turpin and Edna Purviance. 
W. C. Fields was making his first 
film for Gaumont, a one-reeler 
called ‘Pool Sharks,” according to 
Blum’s fascinating pictorial report. 
Harold Lloyd had started his ‘““Lone- 
some Luke” character in an asso- 
ciation with Hal Roach. An old 
handbill termed Lloyd “Our Double 
—Jointed Comedian—See Him Fall 
and Get Tossed.” And Oliver 
Bailey, this same year, produced 
“The Whirl of Life,” starring Irene 
and Vernon Castle. 


Met’s Geraldine Farrar 
Labors for Jesse Lasky 


Jesse Lasky in 1915 nailed Ger- 
aldine Farrar from the Met for 
three pictures, the first of them 
“Carmen.’’ Dustin Farnum made 
a filmization of his ‘‘Cameo Kirby” 
stage play. Supporting cast: Fan- 
ny Ward, Victor Moore, Lou Telle- 
gen, Theodore Roberts. That year 
Famous Players, in conjunction 
with Charles Frohman (Frohman 
was managing director of the 
Zukor company and Edwin Porter 
its general manager), presented 
John Barrymore in ‘The Dicta- 
tor.” Mary Pickford joined with 
Marshall Neilan in “Madam But- 
terfly,” also for Zukor. 

All film historians linger within 
the year 1915 for the movie art 
was jelling more rapidly than any- 
one then could comprehend. Most 
of all there is a red ring for re- 
minder that this was the year of 
“The Birth of A Nation,” undoubt- 
edly the most popular, most re- 
peated of all silent pictures, a 12- 
reel epic released by David Wark 
Griffith’s own Epoch Film Corp., 
and including Lillian Gish, Henry 
B. Walthall, Mae Marsh, Wallace 
Reid, Donald Crisp, Miriam Coop- 
er, Raoul Walsh and Mary Alden, 


Boxoffice Sensation, 
Also Political Dynamite 


“Nation” moved the public tre- 
mendously but many scholars and 
social scientists have since de- 
plored its theme taken from 4a 
novel by a Confederate firebrand, 
Rev. Thomas Dixon, originally 
titled “The Clansman,”. Again and 
again in book after book Dixon had 
gone all-out for white supremacy 
and Kluxism. The great respect 
bestowed upon Griffith, a Ken- 
tuckian, for the innumerable tech- 
nical advances this film introduced 
was matched by an acute north 
south, white-negro sensitivity. Ne- 
gro polemicists to this day argue 

(Continued on page 81) 
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(Continued from page 80) 

that “Birth Of a Nation” set the 
Negro back 50 years, spread the 
southern point of view into the 
north. Suffice that this film 
preathed passion as well as preju- 
dice and that for sheer excitement 
its like had not before been seen. 
Many people “date” the mature 
moving picture from this Griffith 
film. Whether as atonement to his 
critics, OF as a comment upon 
them, Griffith followed “Nation” 
with his supercolossal four-stories- 
jn-one-package, “Intolerable a This 
film was a powerful and imagina- 
tive work, with some touches of 
the maudlin sentimentality which 
in the end wrecked the taste and 
judgment of Griffith and made his 
last releases an embarrassment. 

Will Hays’ references to the 
hole-in-the-wall character of the 
early film business was euphemis- 
tic. The back numbers of VAR-ETY 
and memories of the veterans con- 
sulted for this Golden Jubilee re- 
cap sum it up differently. Bluntly, 
it was a rat race. 

Exhibitors bought films flat and 
traded among themselves. 
Salesmen literally carried their 
reels in valises and there was no 
way of telling how much play was | 
given any particular pic. The term 
“bicycling” was in use, meaning 
the practice of exhibiting a reel at 
one house, for which payment was 
made, and sending it to a run at 
another theatre for which the dis- | 
tributor received nothing. | 


Everybody Didn’t Trust | 
Nobody, Angles Spawned 


Cutthroat competition developed 
almost at once and ultimately led | 
to the formation of major com a- | 
nies. Theatre owners, feeling the | 
need of bargaining power, bought | 
out their rivals, and to further in- | 
sure the continuing flow of mer- | 
chandise for their own outlets, en- | 
tered production themselves. Sim- 
ilarly, producers bought up thea- 
tres to avoid being caught with | 
pictures without showrooms. Pro- 
ducers and exhibitors formed their 
own exchanges and, in turn, ex- 
changemen, not to lose out in a) 
squeezevlay, veered into exhibi- | 
tion and production. 

On the business end, meaning 
the money angles, those fighting 
for contro! needed the assists of 
financiers. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. was 
among the first Wall Street outfit 
to come in, financing Zukor. The 
du Ponts and Chase National Bank 
set up production funds for Gold- | 
wyn and Selwyn. Loew, Pathe and | 
Fox went to the public, listing | 
Stock issues on the N. Y. Stock Ex- | 
change. The industry was still in 
its teens. By 1925 Universal also | 
was on the “big board.” 

_On the exhibition end, First Na- 
tional was firmly and forcibly es- 
tablished as a giant trust, its mem- 
bers including many of the most | 
important circuit owners whose aim 
Was to create, or have created for 
them, a continuing flow of pictures. 
Those who made the pix for First 
National included Thomas Ince, 
Allan Dwan, George Loane Tucker, 
Mack Sennett, Marshall Neilan, 
Maurice Tourneur, J. Parker Read 
Jr. and King Vidor. 


First National’s ‘Lookit, 
Big Muscles We Got’ 





| 
| 





_ The great combines were build- 
ing, each out te overpower the 
other. Because he couldn't find 


playing time in the First National 
Theatres, Zukor moved underway | 
With his giant Publix operation, | 
raiding the ranks of F-N itself for 
theatre properties. | 
First National had been put to- 
— in 1917 with its showmen 
rs : Oh s having their sights only 
ind? ohective buying strength. These 
“viduals operated their own ex- 
Not long in com- 
The el their SW ing. to production, 
sine aJor divisions of the 
and *ss—production, distribution | 
€xhibition—were thus 


poe inte- 
yaad Enormous repercussions | 
Ollow ed 


ing 


in the next few decades. 
it reed creel, under Laemmle, felt 
and 6... n't operate in one division 
role " ive, also took on the treble 
era \ he big buying and merging 
‘ . o> hearing its peak. 

nee’ crest of the Wall St. de- 
film i 1928 Was a hectic year for 
over ned ap And sound spread | 
el ge industry like voleano ash. 
“®sé things happened in 1928: 


Fox bought outright West 
Coast Theatres and seemed out 
to dominate the entire film 
world. He engaged in battle 
with Stanley Co. of Philadel- 
phia for control of First Na- 
tonal. Stanley won out, but 
itself was absorbed by War- 
ners. 

Pathe had a _ troublesome 
bond issue that year and was 
on the brink of collapse when 
Joseph P. Kennedy was 
brought in to effect a reorgani- 
zation. 

Fox gained control of the 
Sylvester Z. Poli Circuit in 
New England. 

Radio Corp. of America 
pocketed Keith-Orpheum and 
the Film Booking Office and 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum (RKO) 
thereupon was born. 

Indie exhibs were trying to 
form a national organization 
under the leadership of Abram 
F. Myers, ex-Federal Trade 
Commissioner. Fox dreamed 
and angled to take over the 
Loew’s circuit. 





covering his appearance in sound 
films. “I am not sympathetic to 
this ‘sound business,’ the actor 
wrote. “I feel, as so many do, 
that it is a mechanical resource, 
that it is a retrogressive and tem- | 
porary digression in so far as it} 
affects the art of motion picture 
acting—in short that it does not 
properly belong to my particular 
work, of which, naturally, I must 
be the best judge.”’ Author of this 
historic missile: Ronald Colman. 
(He of the perfect diction.) 


The roster of the big names just 
before sound show in the old 
credits: Colleen Moore and George 
K. Arthur in “Irene” for F-N, John 
Barrymore in “Don Juan” for War- 
ners, Norma Talmadge and Colman 
in “Kiki” for F-N, Lillian Gish in 
“Scarlet Letter’ and John Gilbert 
in “La Boheme” for MGM. Dor- 
othy Mackail in ‘Dancers of Paris” 
and Gilbert Roland in ‘Blonde 
Saint” for F-N, Betty Bronson and 
Milton Sills in ‘Paradise.’ Dolores 
Del Rio in “What Price Glory” for 
Fox. 





Warners, Shirts in Hock, | Douglas Fairbanks in “The 
| Pirate” for 


Bring Vitaphone Home 
Sound and the Warners became 
Synonomous. Harry Warner had 
led the family from a bicycle shop 


Billie and 
Black 
UA, Mary Pickford in 
“Sparrows” for UA, Barrymore in 
“The Beloved Rogue,” Chaplin in 
“The Circus,” Lionel Barrymore in 
“The Bells” for Chadwick, Fred 
Thomson in “‘A Regular Scout” for 


Some more? Dove 


| A great turning point in affairs 


‘in Youngstown, O., to show busi- 
|ness, opening the 90-seat Cascade 
|Theatre at Newcastle, Pa., in 1905. 


FBO, Marion Davies 
Moore in “The Red Mill” for MGM. 


and Owen | 


ling job for both 


i aah aaaaaaaaaaaaaad 


Brothers Sam, Albert and Jack 
Warner, joined Harry, first in the- 
atres, then distribution and some 
production. By 1923 _ sufficient 
progress had been made to incor- 
porate. 


Sam Warner started the sound- 
track upheaval but he died (Oct. 
5, 1927, at the age of 40) before 
the industry itself realized the tre- 
mendous importance of his efforts. 
In the process the Warners nearly 
went broke. But working in col- 
laboration with American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, they succeed- 
ed in achieving the right kind of 
voice and music on film. 

VARIETY On Jan. 2, 1929, sized up 
the turmoil that had been set off 
by the Warners the previous year 
with “The Jazz Singer,” starring 
Al Jolson: 

“Sound didn’t do any more to 
the industry than turn it up- 
side down, shake the entire 
bag of tricks from its pocket 
and advance Warner Brothers 
from the last place (among the 
film companies) to first in the 
league.” 


Sound Meant Re-Tooling 
To Tune of $300,000,000 


Sound meant a complete retool- 
production and 
exhibition. The investment on both 
ends came to a total of $300,000,000 
and a legal mess over patents and 
standardization involving RCA 
(which was linked with General 
Electric), Western Electric’s sub- 
sidiary Electrical Research Prod- | 
ucts Inc., Warners’ own Vitaphone | 
and others. 

Not everyone went along with 
sound at the start. Traditionalists 
tried in vain to stop it—these in- 
cluding exhibitors who disliked the 
expense and studio “creators” who 


‘looked upon it as a gimmick that 


wouldn’t- last. Trouble for real 
faced he-men of the silents whose 


‘high-pitched voices (per John Gil- 


bert) would be disillusioning and 
unacceptable to the public. 
One actor wrote a letter to Sam- 


ijuel Goldwyn concerning a _ pro- 
posed 1928 contract amendment 


FEFFHHEFEFHFFFPFFFEFSFEOPPEOS 


Growth of Color In Film Industry: 


Color indeed was an innovation for 
“Whoopee.” 
phy, 
when it was founded by Herbert T. 
tints were tardy. 
years and its use in the 1920's was | 


few shorts and sporadic reels within the framework 


of features. 


By 1930 the hues had been developed to a Satisfy- 


ing degree but the production end 
was undergoing the momentous tune 





Experiments marked the first few 


-in on sound and 
‘preferred to take its revolutions one at a time. As 
a result, there was a substantial blackout on color. 

Subsequent to “Whoopee” some producers showed 
some limited determination to make with the cellu- 
ljoida rainbows; more reels in the Kalmus process 


Others then prominent were Clive 
Brook, Helene and Dolores Costel- 
lo, Joan Crawford, Myrna Loy, Vil- 
ma Banky, Harry Langdon, Red 


stance Bennett, Dorothy 


Trixie Friganza, Buck Jones an 
Ben Lyon. 


phone, Greta Garbo made 
American film debut in ‘Torrent,’ 


in 





Janet Gaynor. scored 
Johnstown Flood.” 


for appearances’ in 


gel”: Emil Jannings for “The Way 


mand”; Director Frank Borzage for 
“Seventh Heaven” and “Two Ara- 
bian Nights.” Sharing best pic- 
ture honors were’  Paramount’s 
“Wings” and Fox’s “Sunrise.” 


The Egg Which Smeiled 
Of Court Reorganizations 


Wall Street laid its egg in 1929 
but it tock a while for the depres- 
sion to catch up to the picture 
trade. Then there was panic. 
Sound had helped ease the competi- 
tive blow of radio for a_ period 
but the industry was geared to 
luxuries which, by the early 1930's, 
had to be radically adjusted. (The 
post-World War II setbacks were a 
mild recession in comparison. ) 

Culling liberally from VARIETY 
for a picture of what went on: 

Fox tried to void contracts 
with highly-paid personnel... 

Paramount abandons its deal 

to buy 50° of Columbia 

Broadcasting for $5,000,000 

. prices for story material 
slump... UA cuts salaries up 
to 40° .. . chains try to un- 
load unprofitable theatres... 
distribs check closer on eux- 

hibitor rental payments .. . 

MGM-Loew’s salaries slashed | 

up to 35° ... Will Hays lops | 

the Motion Picture Assn. over- | 
head from $600,000 to $240,000 
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— | with O'Donnell 


In 1926, knowing naught of Vita- 
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of All Flesh” and “The Last Com- | 
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- Goldwyn's 1930 
The great name in dyeworks photogra- 
Technicolor, actually came on scene In 1915 


for splicing in with the b. & w. 
notable among them being ‘‘Mystery of the Wax Mu- 


innovation was tossed at the public—3-D?) 
The depression and “Becky Sharpe” put color in Myers. 


cause of Techni’s by-now splendid three-strip sys- 
ennui of the times, the studios took their cues from 


and color has been in increasing use since, 
with Eastman Color and Cinecolor and others joining 


and takes personal salary re- ;—and triple—bills, gave away 
duction of 60% ;. . studios (crockery and ran bingo games. 
swap stars as an economy meas- These pulmotor devices were to 


ure... theatres cut admission 
prices, ask rent reductions 
from the landlords ... “rival” 
chains pool operations to cut 
overhead. 


'have disturbing after-consequences. 
Radio Becomes Heavy; 
Stars Ordered Off Air 


Casting about for a scapegoat, 
the picture business chose radio 
as its particular adversary. All 
studios with the exception of RKO 
‘(the Sarnoff influence was there) 
issued an ultimatum: No contract 
players would be permitted to ap- 
pear on either a local station or 
ne.work program. 

The only exceptions to this ukase 


of the industry had been reached. 
| Publix, Fox, Warners, et al., had 
been bullish on theatre holdings 
jand shelled out fancy prices for 
i'them in the pre-crash days. Now 
palaces were so many red barns. 
Attention swung to the famous 
Par-Publix partners. Such was A. 


H. Blank in Des Moines. Blank, were Eddie Cantor, George Jessel 
in 1911, ran the Casino nickelo- and the Marx Brothers, all of whom 
deon, made money, sold out, am- had previously-entered commit- 
bitiously built new and bigger ments to fulfill. Rather than bow 


theatres and his empire grew into 
properties in Iowa, Nebraska and 
Illinois. He divested 50° of his 
‘chain to Publix in 1926 and the bal- 
ance in early 1929. and retired. 
But the end was not yet. The 
,main Paramount-Publix corpora 
tion and its far-flung  subsidia- 
vies were forced to reorganize, sat- 


to the edict, Buddy Rogers walked 
oway from a deal with MGM that 
he had already negotiated but had 
not vet signed. 

That radio did hurt could hardly 
be denied. Amos 'n’ Andy five 
nights a week at 7 p. m. slot was 
impossible te beat; exhibs offered 
ric to interrupt their screen program- 
isfy creditors and stockholders, all mins so the Gosden-Correll com- 
with court approval. As part of bo could be tuned in on the p. a. 
the re-formation, men such = as system. 

Blank were brought back to again And so into the mid-1930’s, 
operate the chains which they had tie first two administrations 


sold. Blank was now to. share of FDR! 

the ownership with Par-Publix on Hollywocd had some new stars 

|a 50-50 basis, in a partnership pact and was building others. A **FOp 

entered in 1937. 10” compiled by VarR'ety ran: Shir- 
j}ley Temple, Gary Cooper, Clark 


Bankers and Judges 
Rule Picture Industry 


Similar partnerships materialized 
and Hoblitzelle. | 


| Gable, Ginger Rogers-Fred Astaire 
team, Charles Chaplin, Greta Gar- 
bo, Marlene Dietrich, Grace Moore, 
Laurel & Hardy. 

As a gesture of confidence, Sam- 


_Martin Mullin end Samuel Pinan- uel Goldwyn paid the top price 
'ski in Boston, R. B. Wilby and H. (5160,000) for a legit property, 
F. Kincey in the Carolinas and “Dead End.” And David O. Selz- 


, | Georgia, E. V. Richards Jr., in New nick, son of Lewis Selznick, started 
Orleans and M. A. Lightman in making history by lassoing the 


Gary Cooper came to the fore via \emphis. Significance here is that rights to Margaret Mitchell's “Gone 
“Winning of Barbara Worth” and 
“The | 


the U. S. Supreme Court in 1945 With the Wind” for $52,000. Along 
riuied such partnership operations, came Metro’s ‘Mutiny on the Boun- 


| P 
with Gable and Laughton, 


| Where the Par co-owner himself ty” 


In 1927 the Academy of Motion | might otherwise have been in com- RKO’s “The Informer” with Vie- 
Picture Arts & Sciences handed | petition with Par, were illegal. 
out its first Oscars to: Miss Gaynor 
“Sunrise,” 
“Seventh Heaven” and “Street An-/| theatres was at that point reduced 


In 
accordance with the tribunal’s 
/edict, Par’s massive chain of 1,450 


tor McLaglen and UA’s “Of Hu- 
man Bondage” with Bette Davis. 


‘Gone With the Wind’ 
Hits All the Jackpots 


Selznick’s “Gone With the Wind” 


| to 650. 
Receiverships and bankruptcies 
|in the bad days became common- 


‘place throughout the industry. proved to be the greatest. Film 
‘Hardly any big combine escaped. has been released and re-released 
Chase National brought Sidney R. by MGM (which bought out the 
lent in te head Fox. Fox-West | producer because he needed the 
‘Coast, Saenger Theatres, New | money? and at this writing a total 


worldwide gross of nearly $50,000,- 
000 is credited to “Wind.” There 
has never been anything like it so 
‘ar. 


| York's Roxy Theatre, the Finkel- 
stein & Reuben chain and Fox- 
Metropolitan all were trouble spots. 
David Sarnoff and M. H. Ayles- . ; 
worth were engaged in the reor- In the period running: through 
ganization of RKO, this via RCA. the 1940's the picture business 
. ae found its business was the Govern- 
| Growing out of the Fox Film ment’s business. The intrusion be- 
| situation was the formation of Na- gan at a White House meeting in 
tional Theatres, formerly Fox-West j92g when President Franklin 
| Coast, as the key exhibition subsid- Delano Roosevelt vn hast ta the 
iary and a merger with 20th Cen-| chie¢ execs of the major companies 
tury-Films, which had been formed made clear his point: “Clean 
by Joseph M. Schenck who had joijce or we'll in it for you a 
brought in Darryl L. Zanuck from The conclave ostensibly had lite 
Warners as production head. called for promoting funds for the 
Sarnoff decided to loosen his [Infantile Paralysis Foundation. 
grip on pictures, sold out control FDR’s comment was taken by show- 
of RKO to Floyd Odlum, head of men as a friendly admonition. But 
a Wall Street investment trust. Thurman Arnold of the Dept. of 
Tucked into the corporate fold Justice, having heard of the Pres- 


of Warner Bros. were the Stanley ident’s meeting, decided to move 
Company and First National. in on his own and subpoenaed ex- 
Loew’s was shaken but remained | hibition-distribution-producition  of- 
unchanged, with Nicholas’ M. ficials right down the line. 

Schenck still in the driver’s seat. Arnold had some suspicions: 


Universal and United Artists both Those theatre acquisitions of years 


| were forced to eventually drop the- ago—weren’t some muscle and co- 


atres. 
Exhibitors in the desperate quest 


ercion brought into play by the big 
outfits? Weren't independent ex- 


for patronage, introduced double hibitors denied a fair crack at prod- 

uct? Wasn't there a conspiracy 

FHFFHHH FHP PPPOPOPPPOPOOOPOPOPOOOOHO HS (6 Control theatre-admission prices? 
Arnold answered his own 
suspicions in his complaint. 


Sure there were! 
+ Allied Critical Attitude; 
Mistletoe on Coat-Tails 


At this time exhibitors were 
split into two national groups— 
Motion Picture Theatre Owners of 
ouldn’t you know that when this America, headed by Fred Wehren- 
made 20 years later still another berg of St. Louis, and Allied 
, Siates, whose chieftain was Abram 
Appeasement of both could 
accomplished, argued the dis- 
and Thurman Arnold 


This had the effect 
the audience. In the early 1930's 
to tints for a few full productions, 


arpe” was a 1935 entry with Miriam. be 
»w critical razzes but sold well be- tributors, 
held off. 

MPTOA was agreeable but Allied 
was the problem. (For the distribs, 
it still is today.) A delegation of 
film company reps, consisting of 


(Continued on page 84) 


esperately to combat the boxoffice 


iarks in the field. | 
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(Continued from page 81) | 


Abe Montague, Grad Sears and | 
Sidney Kent called upon a midwest 
meeting of Allied with the olive 
branch in hand. They were given 
an oral heave-ho, inspiring a crack 
by Sears that he was leaving with 
mistletoe on his coattails. 


By the end of 1940 a consent de- 
cree was negotiated with the Dept. 
of Justice. (But exhibs continued 
unhappy.) Judge Henry W. God- 
dard entered a judgment which im- 
posed upon the distributors restric- 
tions on block booking and _ insti- 





of exhib - distrib squabbles under 
the American Arbitration Assn., 
latter with J. Noble Braden as exec 
secretary. 

The Myers crowd of indie thea- 
tre operators would be back for 
another round in the courts—that 
was for sure. World War II stymied 
them temporarily, for it was not | 
until 1945 that, under Allied goad- | 
ing, the D. of J. opened a new 
case against the big film outfits. 


Charges anent restraint-of-trade 
remained the same, except that this 
time the prosecutor dropped any 
allegations concerning illegal holds | 
on production talent. The major | 
abuses of the law, beefed the D. | 
of J., were in the distributors’ re- 
lationship with all exhibitors. To | 
put an end of these the complain- | 
ant wanted sweeping changes in 
trade practices and divorcement of | 
theatres from the producer-distrib- 
utors. 


But Atty. Robert Wright 
Still Was the Winner 


The courtroom bouts went on 
and on. 
paid (Government-paid) lawyer 
who was considerably short of ar- 
ticulate in his spoken arguments 
for the Justice Dept., was effective 
in the volume of his statistical doc- 
umentation. 


In addition to their dugout coun- 
sel from the homeoffice, the defen- 
ant companies had: Joseph Pros- 
kauer, Warners; John W. Davis (at 
$1,000 a day per court appearance), 
Loew’s; Whitney North Seymour, 
Paramount; John Caskey, 20th-Fox; 


the William Donovan office, includ- ! 


ing “Wild Bill” on occasion, RKO; 


Louis Frohlich, Columbia; Thomas | 


Turner Cooke, Universal, and Ed- | 
ward Raftery for UA. This was | 
top-drawer legal talent. | 


Wright of Justice had this ad-_| 
vantage: the backing of the Fed- | 
eral government and, finally, of the | 
U.S. Supreme Court. He suffered | 
a setback in the three-judge equity | 
court of New York, presided over | 
bv Augustus N. Hand. Latter in an | 
off-the-shoulder comment decided | 
that divorcement was out of the! 
question and holding to this view | 
in a subsequent formal opinion. 


But the U. S. Supreme Court, 
hearing the case on appeal, dis- | 
agreed. For one, it said, those 
Paramount partnerships had to be 
broken up — they were too re- 
strictive of competition. Further, 
Judge Hand’s court had _ better 
take the case back on remand, 
meaning new trial, new evaluations 
ot the evidence and new verdicts. 

The ultimate result was the line- 


trib conduct in selling pictures to 
distributors. Divorcement, too. 


Paramount Forced Sale 
Of $500,000 000 in Realty 


Paramount appeared the hard- 
est hit, its circuit the largest, 
United Paramount Theatres, as the 
divorcement-created new company 
was called, the chain was called 
upon to transact nearly $500.000.- 
000 in real estate deals. UPT had 
to buy out, or sell out to, its part- 
ners in around 900 theatres, reduce 
to 650 houses of its own at least 
95°° owned, all deals subject to 
the approval of the D. of J. and 
the the Federal Court. 

On the trade practice front, there 


could be no more franchise ar- 
rangements by which a_ theatre 
owner could buy a full season’s 


product in advance, thereby shut- 
ting out his competitor from such 
product. A system of arbitration 


was recommended but not made 
mandatory. Exhibs must have a 
cancellation privilege in buying 


films in blecks of five. Clearances 
with the! 


must be “reasonable’”’ 
burden of proof upon the distribu- 
ter. Distribs must sell picture by 


Robert Wright, a low- | 


‘romances detailed in earlier par- 


picture and theatre by theatre “4 
no blanket circuit deals—with no 
concessions to old and _ favored 
customers. That last part of the 
judgment brought about competi- 
tive bidding among rival exhibs for 
the choice pictures. And, exhibitors 
would set the admission scales 
with the distribs denied any voice 
in this matter. 


That was the order and the de- 
fendants accepted it — they had 
nv alternative. It was put into spe- 
cific terms for each company via 
separate “consent” decrees with 
the D. of J. 


Nearer the Present Day; 
‘Diversification’ on Scene | 


Jump now closer to the present 
moment. 

Divorcement represents one big, | 
new package of basic business con- | 
ditions for the film industry. This | 
coincided with the new day in tax- | 
motivated finance, which has quiet- 
ly revolutionized a!l bigtime money 





| making in the United States. The 


lawyers had long guided and fre- 
quently ruled pictures. They were 
now joined by tax consultants, ex- | 
perts in capital gains, collapsible 
cervoretions, and so on. 

A new word came into the vo-| 
cabulary of the film industry: “di- 
versification.”” This word describes | 
the tendency of big corporations to | 
avoid having all their eggs in one | 
basket (meaning one industry) and | 
accounts for today’s Stanley-War- 
ner chain of theatres owning a! 
girdle and brassiere company. | 

“Diversification” motivations be- | 
came dramatic when that great di- | 
versifier, Howard Hughes, bought 
_voting control of RKO (from! 
Odlum) in 1948 and thén negotiat- 
ed to sell his participation in the 
theatre divisinn to a textile men. 
Albert A. List. RKO’s' many 
aborted deals up to 1955 were as | 
confusing as the United Artists 


agraphs of this extended disserta- 
tion. At one point Chicago ‘‘punch- 
board” money put up $1,000,000 
onotion morey to take over RKO. 
'The Wall Street Journal’s expose 
of who was behind the deal un- 
doubtedly blew the land boats out 
of the water. 

Of all the rugged individualists 
|of the current generation perhaps 








'ment was raised, 


than 


rugged 
Certainly he 
operated the RKO lot by whim 
and mood. Unpredictable, inacces- 


none is more 
Howard Hughes. 


sible, brilliant, stubborn, a born 
diversifier of broad interests, he 
made pictures that nobody was al- 
lowed to see, tied up millions in 
unreleased negatives while RKO 
salesmen screamed for something 
to sell, defied the Production Code 
and the Legion of Decency, ig- 
nored the press while hiring Carl 
Byoir Associates in New York for 


Brave” and “The Men.” Other pro- 


appeal of the offbeat theme. Much 
that was healthy and dynamic fol- 
lowed the slump which followed 
the false prosperity of the war 
boom. 


Sam Clouts in $10,000,000 
Sock With ‘Best Years’ 


Goldwyn’s “‘Best Years,” a 1947 
release, raked in $10,500,000 in 
domestic distribution money. 





public relations counsel and kept 
up a running feud with Fortune 
magazine. Not surprisingly Hughes’ 
one-man-gang style of 
ment brought. RKO to a low state 
of activity and prestige. A film in- 
dustry that was beginning to wail 
about. ‘‘product shortage” thus 
counted one major company as 
practically moribund. (Welcome 
indeed was the 1955 purchase of 
RKO by the O’Neils of General 
Tire, more diversification  evi- 
dence, and exhibitors cheered the | 
promise of revived showmanship). 


Same Script as Early 30s; 
‘The Deadwood Must Go’ 


Plainly the 10-year period since 
the war has presented the film in- 
dustry with wave after wave of 
sweeping change. 
and war order cutbacks deflated the 
boom at the boxoffoce. Signs of 
depression showed. One heard the 
same kind of talk as in the 1930's. 
“Tt’s fundamental that we econo- 
mize,” Paramount’s Barney Bala- 
ban to'd a reporter. “The dead- 
wood must go,” declared Joseph 
M. Schenck of 20th-Fox. Payrolis 
were clipped, dividends reduced. 


“Johnny Belinda” went over $4,000, 
900 for Warners in 1948-49. “Jolson 
Sings Again” exceeded $5,000,000 


manage- | for Columbia in 1950. These and 


others pointed the way for the in- 


dustry; the public was buying but | 


selectively. 
Came from this new order of 
things. Productions were to be 


drastically cut in number, down to 
250 features a year, perhaps less, 
but with each dollar showing up 
in screen impact. 


Holtywood was sent into another 
tizzy. Free spending was over, tight 
‘control over outlay was no joke. 
Studio overhead had to be cut. 
Options were dropped. Only a few 
top players remained under con- 
tract. 

Details of this era are too recent 
to be history, and need no reprise 


Demobilization | jn the present narrative. 


| Svyros Skouras et Freres; 
Build Up to a Buzz-Bomb 


Turn to the Skouras Brothers, 


who had entered the industry in | 
1914 as operators of the Olympia | 
Theatre, St. Louis, following migra- | 
tion from Greece. Spyros, Charles | 


and George Skouras evolved an im- 


Cinerama. also dating from 1952, 


ducers and writers buttressed the | proved a far, far different _ story. 


Although “cumbersome” in that it 
requires three cameras to photo- 
graph and three booths to project, 
necessitating re-construction of 
theatres and longrun policy at re- 
served seats, Fred Waller’s inven- 
tion not only electrified the coun- 
try but created a truly new ‘emo- 
tional experience” of bigger-than- 
life panorama. ‘This Is Cinerama” 
grossed the equivalent of $12,500.- 
000 in U. S. distribution and the 
success film, “Cinerama Holiday,” 
exercises like pull. 


Cinerama has been marked by 
corporate complexity. There was 
one company which owned the pat- 
| ents and sold the stock which rose 
| when “This Is Cinerama” hit. An- 
|other company produced and ex- 
hibited the film, but these shares 
| were privately held. Finally Stan- 
| ley Warner bought the sales rights. 
|The “original” promotional syndie 
| cate at various times included sun- 
| dry Wall Streeters plus Louis B. 
| Mayer and Merian C. Cooper. Al- 
|'though Broadway has been prone 
|to credit Mike Todd for the Cine- 
|rama process. getting off the 
| ground, a different story is told in 
| financia! circles. At least three ra- 
_dio personages played a dominant 
| role, namely newscaster Lowell 
| Thomas, ex-CBS executive vice 
| president Paul W. Kesten, Frank 
|Smith, an alumnus 0° Crosley. In- 
_terestingly, much of the original 
| Cinerama camera work was en- 
| trusted to television technicians. 
| But the greatest of all gambles 
| with widescreen was the 20th-Fox 





| play on CinemaScope—the Skou- 


|ras-Zanuck decision to “go for 


The hue and cry—again an echo of | pressive circuit, sold out to, and | — on an updated anamorphic 


the 1930’s— against air entertain- 
this time aimed 
at television, more wicked than ra- 
dio because it had pictures! 


became employees of Warner 
Brothers. Charles Skouras’ first 
move out of St. Louis was with the 
Fox Theatres in N. Y.. taking the 


There were happy omens, too. | Managerial role that George took 


Divorcement had created condi- 
tions favorable to innovating in- 
dependents in Hollywood. A former 
film cutter, Stanley Kramer, 
brought in a low-budget item star- 
ring Kirk Douglas, “The Cham- 
pion,” and_ grossed $1,500,000 
domestically. There was new talk 
about ‘“‘story integrity.’’ Kramer re- 
peated same with “Home of the 





All-Time Top 


($4,000,000, OR BETTER) 


Lined up below are the great money-making pictures of all time— 
those which already have grossed, or promise to gross upon full play- 
off, $4,000,000 or more from domestic (United States and Canada) dis- 
To emphasize the point, 
cruing to the distributors as rental shares or fees from theatres as dis- 
tinguished from the grosses of the theatres themselves. 


late starters in 1955, such as “Oklahoma” and 


tribution. 


Excluded are the 
“Guys and Dolls.” 


In the case of the two Cinerama 


adopted to approximate the equivalent of distribution money; 40% of 
the boxoffice returns gauged as house expense, 10% as theatre profit, | 


Money Films 


the figures represent income ac- 


over when the former went west 
to maneuver his way to head of 
Fox-West Coast and, later, National 
Theatres. Spyros Skouras travelled 
over similar terrain with the Fox 
theatre interests and, upon the 
death of Sidney Kent, became pres- 
ident of 20th-Fox. 

After divorcement, Charles 
Skouras remained head of National, 
established as a separate corporate 
entity, and Spyros continued as 
chief of 20th-Fox. George Skouras, 
teamed with Joseph M. Schenck, 
as topkick of the Fox houses in 
N. Y. and, unaffiliated with Na- 
tional, theatres on the Coast. 
(Schenck, in order to win court 
approval for maintaining his thea- 
tre interests, had in the meantime 
severed his connections with 20th- 
Fox). 

Spyros Skouras and 20th-Fox 
were to let go a big buzz-bomb 


| called CinemaScope which has con- 


verted most of the United States 
and a large segment of world film 





films, an arbitrary rule has been 


and the balance of 50% as the rental. 


“Birth of a Nation’ 


rates a place on the blue-chips list but its proper | 


all-time gross can’t be figured as the D W. Griffith epic was sold to | 


theatres via franchise distributors in each key city area and no records | 


'Radio Writer Arch Oboler 


of official nature have been kept. 


Finally, it’s conceded that some features may have been more suc- 
cessful in the years ago when the Yankee dollar—was a much bigger 
up of radical restrictions upon dis-| dollar—than some films on the VARIETY roster in terms of net profits 


Gone With the Wind (M-G) ( 
The Robe (20th) (1953) 


From Here to Eternity (Col) 


.. 

2. Ase 
3. Greatest Show on Earth (Par) (1952) 
4 

5 


This Is Cinerama (C’rama) (1952).......... 


6. White Christmas (Par) (1954) 


. Duel in the Sun (SRO) (1947) ae 
8. Best Years of Our Lives (RKO) (1947) 


9. Quo Vadis (M-G) (1952) 


10. Cinerama Holiday (C’rama) (1955) i Rela 
11. Samson and Delilah (Par) (1950 ............ 


12. Caine Mutiny (Col) (1954) 
13. Mister Roberts (WB) (1955) 


14. This Is the Army (WB) (1943) ......... 


15. Battle Cry (WB) (1955) 


16. Bells of St. Mary’s (RKO) (1946)... 


17. Jolson Story (Col) (1947) 
18. Shane (Par) (1953) 


19. 20,000 Leacues Under Sea (BV) (1955) 
20. How to Marry Millionaire (20th) (1953) 


21. Snow White (RKO) (1937) 


22. Not As a Stranger (UA) (1985: 


23 David and Bathsheba (20th) 


24. Glenn Miller Story (U) (1954) 


25. Country Girl (Par) (1955) 

25. Going My Way (Par) (1944) 
27. Lady and Tramp (BY) 
28. Snows of Kilimanjare (20th) 


‘ 


(1955). 


29. For Whom Bells Tell (Par) (1943) 
30. Welcome Stranger (Par) (1947) 
31. Hans Christian Andersen (RKO) (1953) 


ee Soe ere to riee 
17,000,000 | 
12,800,000 | 
12,500,000 | 
12,500,000 | 
12,000,000 | 
11,300,000 | 
11,200,000 | 
10,500,000 | 
10,000,000 | 
9,000,000 

8,700,000 | 
8,500,000 | 
8,500,000 | 
8,000,000 | 
8,000,000 | 
8,000,000 | 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
7,200,000 
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wens #) 7,150,000 
ere 7,100,000 | 
(1951) 7,000,000 | 


7,000,000 
6,500,000 | 
6,500,000 | 


(3952) 1.5%: 6,500,000 | 


6,100,000 | 
6,000,000 | 
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S 
$33,500,000 | 


houses to widescreen. Again that 
is so recent as to require little de- 
tailing. Suffice that CinemaScope 
brought the greatest theatre re- 
tooling since Vitaphone in the 
1920's. 


An Almost-Revolutioner | 


There were preludes to Cinema- 
cope. A former radio writer, 
Arch Oboler, who had some until- | 
then unmarketable footage he'd 
shot on an African safari tricked it | 
up with a three-dimensional sys- 
tem of M. L. Gunzburg. Released | 
as “Bwana Devil” this shoddy di- 
version hit the film business in 
1952. Its illusion of depth was at- | 
tained by special viewing glasses | 
which each customer had to wear. | 
Thanks to this technical novelty. | 
“Bwana Devil” grossed the incred- 
ible figure of $3,000,000. Excite- 
ment naturally followed, along with 
predictions of a 3-D bonanza. Per- 
haps a dozen films came. out. 
Warners was able to score the big- | 
gest 3-D hit its ‘House of Wax” | 
grossing around $6,000,000. 

There had been earlier attempts 
to secure stereoptical illusions in 
motion. Chicago’s George K. Spoor | 
reappeared during the depression | 
with such a system. Most of the. 
1953-54 pictures made in 3-D were | 
quickies rushed in for a fast buck. | 


| 


6,500,000 | It's anybody’s argument whether | home-toll 


their indifferent quality killed what 
value. A Manhattan wag finaily | 
advertised, “Who wants a lion in| 
his lap?” 


or squeeze) photographic ap- 
proach. In simplest terms, the sub- 
ject matter is compressed onto the 
taking film and reaches its full and 
original expanse in projection via 
'a special lens. With directional 
sound on four tracks, the screen 
measures 2.55 units in width to one 
unit in elevation. (So it isn’t 
simple!) 

The 20th enterprise was imme- 
diately applauded by trade admir- 
ers of big grosses; the first picture 
in C’Scope, “The Robe,” is assured 
of at least $17.000,000 from rentals 
in the domestic market. All other 
companies, save Paramount, which 
has its own VistaVision system, 
have included at least some 
C’Scope pictures to their produc- 
tion programs. 


And So, Nothing Is Sure; 
Home-Toll Waits in Wings 


Still another widescreen system 
has taken over at the Rivoli, N. Y., 
and opening presently in other 
cities. This is the Magna syndi- 
cate’s Todd-American Optical 55m. 
“Oklahoma,” of whose ultimate 
trade significance it is too soon to 
speak. The always colorful Mike 
Todd is meantime doing the Jules 
Verne classic, “Around the World 
in 80 Days,” in the Todd-AO sys- 
tem. 

In the 50 years spanned by 
| VaRIETY, the film industry has been 
| constantly upcurving from relative 
simplicity to relative complexity. 
Conjure the engineering-cultural- 
artistic distance between the cabi- 





; net into which the customer peeped 


and today’s electronic world. Or 
put it in terms of 12 exquisite long- 
limbed show girls meowing around 
in CinemaScoped Technicolored 
“Guys and Dolls.” 

Today actors say, “Look, Ma, I’m 
A Corporation”; Walt Disney 
stands astride the two rival and 
complementary screens — theatre 
and television; one theatre chain, 
Paramount, owns a network, ABC; 
Metro, Warners and 20th-Fox are 
making special film for video; local 
exhibitors take note that television 
programs now use spotlight ads in 
the dailies fighting theatres come- 
on copy with tv’s own stay-home 


| copy! 


Television is the great unan- 
swered question of the years which 
lie ahead. But if television is an 
uncertainty to the picture industry 
it is also an uncertainty to itseif. 
No theatre operator is any more 
concerned about the threat of 
systems (Skiatron, 
Phonevision, Telemeter) than are 


6,300,000 | might have been a big boxoffice | the entrenched interests of adver- 


tising-supported broadcasting. 
And so, what next? Keep read- 
ing VARIETY. 
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A more sophisticated United 
States and a more sophisticated 
show business faced World War II 
with a calm missing from the 
punch- you- in- the- nose- if- you- dis- 
agree mood of 1917. Nobody cared 
this time if acrobats happened to 
be Germans or opera tenors hap- 
pened to be Italians. But young 
Americans did care if a civilian in 
a dinner jacket broke in on soldiers 
dancing with their babes to vocalize 
*“He’s 1-A in the Army and 1-A In 
My Heart.” That kind of stuff was 
icky. This was the war in which 
the warriors borrowed some of 
their musical favorites from the 
enemy, per ‘Marlene,’ and in 
which aviation cadets marched 
down the sands of Miami Beach 
bellowing, “Oh the WACS are win- 
ning the war, parlez-vous, OR, the 
WACS are winning the war, parlez- 
vous, So what the hell are we fight- 
ing for?” 

Some of the Pentagon morale 
experts, bucking for a Ph. D. with 
Oakleaf Cluster, did decide, along 
about 1944, that what we needed 
was more spirited war songs. Oscar 
Hammerstein 2d was invited to 
form a committee although no- 
body could remember a hit written 
by a committee. In due course he 
laid down a precept, “A fairly good 
war song is like a fairly good egg— 
no good.” 

Some few “proper spirit’ war 
songs did catch on. ‘“‘There’s A 
Star Spangled Banner Waving 
Somewhere” quietly sold over 
1,000,000 copies largely because its 
astute publisher refused to allow 
the “smart” hotel and cafe orches- 
tras to play the number. He kept 
it corny and obscure and away 
from the city slickers. But it re- 
mained a hard war to figure for 
popularity and some_ oldtimers 
whose ideas were learned in a 
different emotional climate were 
rudely jolted. America said ‘no 
thanks” to such pumped-up bra- 
vado as “Good-Bye, Mama, I’m On 
My Way to Yokohama.” (Shades 
of Admiral Dewey!) Of equal signi- 
ficance, there was no market for 
the sardonic bite of Noel Coward’s 
“Let’s Not Be Beastly To The Ger- 
mans.” 


| Oboler Vs. Fry | 


Undoubtedly the long radio quar- 
rel between the “‘isolationists” and 
the “interventionists” had left its 
imprint. If after Pearl Harbor 
there was a magical disappearance 
of all Bundists and hardly an anti- 
Semite was to be heard in the land, 
there was also a conspicuous cau- 
tion and circumspection, both pri- 
vately and governmentally, in war 
psychology. This writer was pres- 
ent during a fairly amazing debate 
in the spring of 1942 at Ohio 
State’s Institute for Education by 
Radio. A radio writer, Arch Oboler, 
who urged more “hatred” of the 
enemy in broadcasts, was prac- 
tically hooted while an Englishman, 
Stephen Fry, then on the New 
York .staff of the BBC, was prac- 
tically cheered when he advanced 











By ROBERT J. LANDRY 


almost Quaker-like views. How dif- 
ferent indeed from 1917! 

Additional differences lay in the 
entertainment media themselves. 
Moving pictures now included dia- 
log, music and color. Show business 
in general was no longer desper- 
ately dependent upon ‘the road” 
and hence not so bowled over this 
time by travel restrictions. World 
War II was uniquely a windfall 
for the neighborhood film parlors 
and the neighborhood taverns, 
whether with jukeboxes or live 
acts. Many houses operated around 
the clock to catch the patronage of 
the swing shifts from the war 
plants. The downtown area of every 
big city was pretty raucous. Ran- 
dolph Street in Chicago seemed to 
have converted every fourth shop 
into a 24-hour saloon with jazz trios 
in the windows and customers 
three-deep at the bars. In the more 
decorous USO and YMCA clubs, 
the church and synagog basements, 
GI’s and nicer Nells were also 
jumping, but on Coke. 

Radio, of course, was the some- 
thing new of this conflict and radio 
had few reasons to complain as the 
tax money rolled in. Advertisers 
had practically no problems in 
those years except (1) no product 
for civilians and (2) finding some 
medium willing or able to take an 
order for time or space. Radio was 
happy in having no paper shortage 
but paper and ink difficulties did 
affect packaging and the record 
would not be complete without 
mention of the great suffering of 
the American Tobacco Co. in being 
forced to abandon its trademark. 
It was a terrifying crisis but the 
cigaret men faced it bravely. The 
drums beat and the timpani vi- 
brated and the chant went over 
the land, “Lucky Strike green 
has gone to war!” It was tough all 
over. 


|__Heatter Never Lost a Battle _ | 





Something especially new in 
World War II was the radio pundit. 
Advertising fees enriched many a 
previously obscure newsman with 
the gift of gab for the secrecy and 
confusion of this conflict was made 
to order for the Sahibs of Signific- 
ance. Anybody who could make 
with the “lowdown,” real or pseudo, 
became a big boxoffice attraction. 
Remember that on many a day 
there was little or no real news. 
Engagements were reported days 
and weeks late, and fragmentally. 
Was it a victory or a defeat? The 
court official handout seldom 
bothered to say. Under such cir- 
cumstances the seemingly all-know- 





ing radio voices became father im- 
ages. Not that the commentators 
for all their prosperity and prestige 
went unscathed by witticisms. A 
wag cracked, “War was inevitable 
the moment a Nazi slapped the 
son of H. V. Kaltenborn!” It was 
said. “It won’t be long now. Gabriel 
Heatter has ordered the Allies to 
open a second front!’ Heatter was 
the most unflinchingly cheerful of 
the radio strategists and never lost 
a battle. During one period Edward 
R. Murrow made almost nightly ob- 
servation flights over Berlin, caus- 
ing his colleagues at CBS in New 
York to smirk, ‘Ed is sure taking 
revenge for the Reichstag fire!” 

VARIETY itself was very alert to 
the whole “morale” question. Only 
one month after Pearl Harbor, on 
Jan. 7, 1942, in the Anni, it was 
stated, “There is no need for show 
business to hold itself lightly or 
have any self-doubts. Its function 
is a major, not a minor one. War 
is also won through morale, and 
that’s what makes the experts at 
entertainment indispensable.” It 
was pointed out that in dictator- 
Ships craven showmen fell back 
upon Government boiler-plate and 
did not infuse their own ideas 
freely and that this was possible 
and necessary here. 

For its editorial caption in that 
issue VARIETY used the Morse Code 
for the famous ta-ta-ta-da theme 
from Beethoven, which was _ the 
Allies victory chant, namely .. .— 

It would, said VARIETY, be the 
task for films and radio “to rid 
Americans of false complacency 
about the Axis.” Just then every- 
body was discovering ‘‘Democracy” 
and “Complacency” and that 36th 
Anniversary Edition was literally 
full of these themes. Harry M. 
Warner wrote of ‘Patriotism in 
Pictures.“ Jack Lait said, ‘“‘Good 
Citizens must carry on... stout 
hearts must continue to throb 
through them the blood of courage, 
confidence and faith.” John Hay 
Whitney advised, ‘“Let’s Give Dem- 
ocracy A Break” and Garson Kanin 
remarked that the time had come 
“to end the Ostrich Act face Life’s 
Realities and thus help perpetuate 
all the freedoms.” Cecelia Ager, 
speaking for films, and Richard 
Watts Jr., speaking for the legiti- 
mate, saw these media “vivid in 
war.” 

There were already practical 
business considerations very much 
in the foreground. Before signing 
new male leads, Hollywood studios 
were inquiring, “What’s your draft 
status, buddy?” 

It was apparent right after Pearl 











Harbor that up to 11,000,000 men 
would be drafted. Not too much 
imagination was required to know 
that this spelled a lot of lonesome 
guys presented with a good reason 
for feeling sorry for themselves. It 
also meant anxious mothers, frus- 
trated wives, sad sweethearts. Not 
just the Axis was the enemy but 
also boredom, homesickness and re- 
sentment. That’s where talent came 
into the picture. Bring on the yoks, 
rally the showgirls, strike up the 
ditties. Airplanes letting down on 
blacked-out fields half-way round 
the globe would disgorge troupers 
come to divert the troops. 

And it was equally important to 
keep the workers in the war fac- 
tories keved up. Never in American 
history had vaudeville in all its 
myriad manifestations enjoyed 
such official encouragement and 
subsidy. 
| Morale In the Trenches 

The main concern of show busi- 
ness in war time—‘morale’’—had 
become very clear even in Persh- 
ing’s day. Trench warfare was such 
a savage, monotonous, dirty, muddy, 
cootie-infested business that troop 
esprit de corps became a chief 
anxiety of the High Command. (A 
World War I mutiny among French 
soldiers was suppressed by shoot- 
ing every 10th man!) Airplanes, 
mustard gas, tanks, machine-guns 
and trench-mouth had _ definitely 
taken the “fun” out of fighting. 

Winston Churchill, whose own 
military capers began with a war 
the British punned as the Bore 
Boer) War, had declared in one 
of his literary flights that the 
American Civil War was the last 
war “fought between gentlemen’’— 
and that was stretching the facts to 
fit the epigram as anybody who has 
read about the gory goings-on 
along the Missouri border well 
knows. In any event German-style 
blitzkrieg, even in 1914, was a far 
cry from the mannered ritual when 
stylish cavaliers faced each other 
after a leisurely breakfast and one 
gentleman mounting the parapet 
and making a sweeping bow with 
his plumed hat shouted across, 
“Will the gentlemen of Spain have 
the graciousness to commence fir- 
ing today!” 

During 1942 VaRIETY commented 
at length on the problems of man- 
aging theatrical units playing for 
troops. Every fort, garrison, ar- 
senal, airfield or induction centre 
had its own morale officer (usually 
a captain or major) “with whom 
it is imperative to maintain cordial 
relations.’”’ Most of the morale of- 
ficers were likeable Joes but here 
and there one was a genuine hard- 
shell Baptist prude. The late Ken 
Nichols, at the time characterized, 
camp shows as averaging “a little 
cleaner than regular vaudeville’’— 
which was pretty clean compared 
to the soldier-patronized night clubs 
in the nearby towns. 

The whole strategy was to keep 
the conscripts free of “bad 
thoughts’”—mostly meaning self- 
pity, a sense of being abused or 
deprived. VARIE1Y reported: 

Negatively the units that go 

(Continued on page 88) 
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i $ 0! ‘'|lines. In a tropical downpour the... ee ae nursing interest it - seven rear ite 20th 7 , ’ 
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tical. The latter perhaps is oreneet | like their audience. An emotional fe the es een 44. Seven Brides for 7 Bros. (M-G) (1954)............ 5.600.000 
only called “cen-| “lift”? Of course. American girls | Pickford was stuck with a | 45. E ' 7) “ 
to what is commonly were sharing a typhoon with dog- | 000 income tax and Chaplin, who | 45. i er nD a dy Ss ok ba ck Gas MOORE WO 5,550,000 
sorship.” But the common sense \ ne falso had a million-dollar salary,! 46. Big Parade (M-G) (1925) a eras Beara 5.500.000 
of the avoidance is to crear to need | _, When Phil Spitalny took his all. Lop: Speier GR eee 5.500.000 
elaboration, when iis remembered gisi orchestra into the camps he|ish subject, =| ag, Rear Window (Par (9580s ssl, feo an 
discipline must not be ices »d to ‘commented eee the soldiers helped | Next to \ tmiseratbeg _ Bassi ie ‘0 49. Blackboard Jungle (M-G) (1955).................. 5,250,000 
: : ar 7 “y ieir, the girls’, morale as much cation in showmanship came from | % a . ; 
relax on certain potmis ees iM | as vice versa. |Mr. Goldwyn himself. Unfortu- | 50. UWmeomquered (Par) (1947) ... .....cccccsccccees 250,000 : 
periods of relaxation. The Prest-|_ —|nately a few years aiter I started | 51, Wemeteee (M42) (1047) |... wu cnciccccvscccesccccac 5,250,000 : 
dent te oc ee eh : _ Wartime } Hospitality ‘to work for him he imported the| 52. Magnificent Obsession (U) (1954)................. 5,200,000 
ariniec orces WOULC @ wnotti “The Cabi- 5s é i 
inappropriate to have gags con- New York City, of course, was | first be gg nig! rg: he cic | = pnd Hag aR ay all secipablnig aha caste: Heo 
cerning the men to whom troops |the dream liberty town for service | De "th those prehistoric days,| 55. Show Boat (M-G) OS 3 ne gna 
must have, in the public interest, imen of all nationalities. You nti. 4 I z = = cd AE ee eee cee 5,200,000 
Aide e ' were more interested in sex, sad 56. Gentlemen Prefer Blondes (20th) (1953) .......__. 5.100.000 
an attitude of respect. As a matier | Visit Britain to this day without | 1 pratfalls than in aesthet-| 57. The Outlaw (RKO) (1946) 075. 
f quiet understanding, gags are | bumping into ex-Tommies who re- )ism and prattalls : . )) (194G).. eee eee eenes 5,075,000 
oj} q : , ‘ ics. As for the directors of the| 58. Forever Amber (20th) (1947). .. ............5.. 5,050,000 
deemed out of order when focused |¢call New York wartime hospitality ies “A s aa scien 
; ‘ oldwyn Pictures Corp., their ex-| 59. East of Eden (WB) (1955)... . oo... eee eee 5,000,000 
on anybody above the rank of | With an incredulity which remains | 1 : é ith dividends} 6 G - if YOU, 
F intact. The Stage Door Canteens | © usive concern was with divide 0. Green Dolphin Street (M-G) (1947).............. 5,000,000 
sane at and all the many other volunteer | 29d they fired Sam. What was} 61. Jolson Sings Again (Col) (1949).. ............... 5,000,000 
Comics Toeing The Mark bodies were to become world-fam- | more unfortunate, they also fired} 62. Moulin Rouge (UA) (1953) 5.000.006 
é ‘ ous, inspiring song lyrics moving | ™e- 63. Mrs. Miniver (M-G) (1942) te tt te ee eee weenie 5,000,000 
Comedians were cautioned lotus and legends. ; | At this juncture I first became| 64, No Biz Like Show Biz (20th) (1955) a AO laa SMa 5,000,000 
against jokes that would “rub it P a lig real acquainted with Sime. He re-| 65. Pete Kelly's Blues (WB) (1955) .................. 5,000,000 
in.” In one unit the comic hadj| Conscription aside, the Federal | ga;ded college men with a jaun-/| 66, Razor’s Edge (20th) (1947) ©2000. 00... ecco, 5,000,000 
Government relied in World War | diced eye. “We got two working for| 67, Red Shoes (E-L) (1948)... |... ......... 0. 5,000,000 
II as much = possible ini volun- us,” he said, “one in the circula-| 68. Song of Bernadette (20th) (1943) ............... 5,000,000 
tary cooperation and it worked like | tion department and the other| 69. Three Coins in Fountain (20th) (1954) .......... |, 5,000,000 « 
a charm (with some exceptions). | driving our truck.” Nonctheless| 70, Vera Cruz (UA) (1955) ......... ......000 5,000,000 
Some film companies had been | throughout his life he took par-| 71, Spellbound (UA) (1946) ........ 0. 4.975.000 
criticized as prematurely anti-Ger-| ticular pleasure in helping strug-| 72. Since You Went Away (UA) (1944) .............. 4.950,000 
man. Warners in particular was/gling young men and_partialiy| 73. King Solomon’s Mines (M-G) (1950)............ 4,825,000 
singled out because of “Confes-|through his intercession I obtained | 74, Notorious (RKO) (1946) _.. alahaied aes ae 4.800.000 
sions of a Nazi Spy” and “Mission |a job in Chicago which eventually | 75, Yankee Doodle Dandy (WB) (1942) ............... 4,800,000 
to Moscow.” Actually the war pic-}led to my working for Balaban &/ 76. Salome (Col) (1953) .... 2.0.0... ccc cee ec ccec cee 4,750,000 
tures were all very mild compared | Katz, then the miracle workers of | 77, Battleground (M-G) (1950) ...................... 4.700.000 
to 1917. Atrocities were played|the Middle West. It was they,| 78. Dragnet (WB) (1954).......0. 4,700,000 
down. Indeed people were not ade-|rather than Roxy, who first in-| 79. Annie Get Your Gun (M-G) (1950) .............. 4.650.000 ; 
quately prepared for the newsreels | stalled ushers trained with military | go. Green Years (M-G) (1946) .. .. ................ 4,600,000 F 
of Dachau and Buchenwald when| precision. They built fabu'ous| g), Anchors Away (M-G) (1945)... ............... 4:500,000 
they broke in 1945. Curiously | movie palaces with airconditioning | g2 Bachelor and Bobbysoxer (RKO) (1947) ........ 7 4,500,000 
enough some Hollywood product | to keep you cool and gigantic stage | g3. Bridges of Toko-Ri (Par) (1955) .............. 4,500,000 
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apparent resentment by our late} Chicago in the mid-20’s was a| 86. Four Horsemen (M-G) (1921) ................... 4,500,000 
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been getting a big yok during a mimeograph, went on the air and | week the noise was deafening but 97. Easter Parade (M-G) (1948) ..................45. 4.450.000 
scene where he, the comic, kissed gave America a needed tonic. Al-| on Thursday when VARIETY arrived 98. Cheaper by the Dozen (20th) (1950) .............. 4,425,000 
a very pretty soubret. He'd single though thought at the time to be/ you could cut the silence with a} 99, Two Years Before Mast (Par) (1946) .............. 4,400,000 
out a G. I. down front and shout, |@ first spelling out of the White | knife. Every head was buried deep | 100, Knights of Round Table (M-G) (1954) ............ 4,400,000 
j “Look, at him, he’s eating his heart House line the script was probably | in that green cover. Pt. ee Or (PA) TEOER) 5. ccs ce scenes veces ees 4,350,000 
out with jealousy.” It was a very Corwin’s own personal line. He was When Katz came east to take | 102. Hucksters (M-G) (1947) occ eee cece eee ee es 4,350,000 
funny and very painfully true joke. promptly taken to be FDR's pri-| charge of Paramount's theatre ex- | 103. Harvey Girls (M-G) (1946) eee eee ee eens 4,350,000 
They cut the line. Entertainment |Vate dramatist just as Robert E.| pansion program—‘“BUY, BUY-IN, 104. Stage Door Canteen (UA) (1943) ......... eee ees 4,350,000 
wasn’t supposed to make anybody |Sherwood was taken to be the|QR BUILD” was the way Vartety | 105, Lost Weekend (Par) (1946) 0.0.2.0... eee eneeees 4,300,000 
restless, frustrated or sorry for President’s private ghost. headlined it—he brought me along | 106. Sailor Beware (Par) (1952) oo ee cece eee eens 4,300,000 
himself. Actually there was a certain | with him and I wg in aig abe Phy Pp ta — tps CI ee ee ii 
= . ct -<}amount of martial spirit shining |and only genuine effort to intro- : venture (M-G) RMD Ore vacioge aia Lt tcc n En ot ae 3D 
| wae" ta nets ae Fi ike ithrough radio programs well be-| duce big business efficiency meth- | 109. Egyptian (20th) (1954) cece eee e eee eee nee 4,250,000 
i triv of his to the Alaskan bases, /fore the war declaration. In this|ods into the show game, where 110, Saratoga Trunk (WB) (1946) tent eee eee ne ences 4,250,000 
First he had to spend three weeks iconnection, note “The Great Broad- hunch has always. proved more LTT, Streetcar Named Desire (WB) (1951) _ reer ee ere 4, 250, 000 
being inoculated for about every casts of 1941” as picked by /|effective than statistical analysis. 112. Demetrius and Gladiators (20th) (1954) .......... 4,250,000 
disease known to medicine—the | VARIETY: Sometimes the theatres had more | 113. Living It Up (Par) (1954) ...... 0... cceceeeeeee 4,250,000 
U.S. Army being very thorough. are ee si , visiting experts in sound, projec- 114, 30 Seconds Over Tokyo (RKO) (1954) pre AY ase 4,225,000 
hk: rc I te oe | Stephen Vinee nt \ Benet’s tion, insurance, usher training, 115. Hollywood Canteen (WB) RMD oie erat sree ad ee 4,200,000 
crecy. Jolson hit the God-forsake ag Nightmare at Noon,” May 18. music, advertising, ventilation, sup-| 116. Three Musketeers (M-G) (1948) See ee eeeeeseeness 4.200.000 
tundra country which is Alaska. | Carlton Morse’s “The Case of ply purchasing, not to mention |117. Weekend vat Waldorf (M-G) (1945) Ristaiaialein ie coke ete 4,200,000 
He wrote in Variety. | Peat eer May 18 long-nosed auditors, than they had | 118. On the Waterfront (Col) (1954) ...............05, 4,200,000 
ae : Se . | : Ye , audiences. The centralized system | 119. Father of the Bride (M-G) (1950) ................ 4.150.000 
_ “Traveling facilities being Treasury Hour, Aug. 20. of operation worked reasonably | 120. African Queen (UA) (1952) .. 0... . eee ee eee eee eee 4,100,060 
limited—but limited—I could | well, however, until the great de-| 121. Hondo (WB) (1954) ....0. 00. ccc cece cc eee ee 4,100,000 
take only one person with me. | Fourth Game of the World pression caught up with the indus- | 122. Joan of Are (RKO) (1949) ........ 0... ccc ccc ce cen 4,100,000 
So, naturally, I took my ae- | Series, Oct. 4 try in 1932. To stem the tide, ac- | 123. Johnny Belinda (WB) (1948) 2 ie rey eae aan rae 4.100.000 
companist and musical direc- : ee cording to Variery, Publix Thea-| 124, I Was a Male War Bride (20th) (1949) ........... 4,100,000 
tor, Martin Fried. Martin has Archibald MacLeish s Intro- tres “warned its personnel against |125. Love Me or Leave Me (M-G) (1955) ............. 4.100.000 
been with me for (blank) tion of Ed Murrow, Dee, 2. the overuse of postage stamps, | 126, Margie (20th) (1946) ........0 00. cece cee eeeee 4,100,000 
| years. (Not that the number FDR on Pearl Harbor, Dec. 9. phones and telegrams.” This had | 127, Mother Wore Tights (20th) (1947) ree ee re 4,100,000 
| oJ years matters to bigs but I about as much effect on the trou-/| 128. Snake Pit (20th) (1949) ©2000. cece ee eee 4,100,000 
cannot understand why Martin Norman Corwi in’s Bill of bled waters as spitting into the|129. So Deep in My Heart (M-G) (1955) .............. 4,100,000 
hides his age.) ... “We arrived Rights, Dec. 15. ocean and, in spite of the efforts | 130. Cass Timberlane (M-G) (1948) .................. 4,050,000 
} 2 Anchorage at 9:10 p.m. ie y oe ease of such superb theatre men as Bob} 131, State Fair (20th) (1945) ........................ 4.050.000 
chorage time, and sta jed at | Ww msron Chun hill to U.S, Sen- O'Donnell, John Fitzgibbons and} 132. American in Paris- (M-G) 0: OAs os ea i 4.000.000 
i e Westward Hotel. When they ate, Dec. 26. | Marty Mullin, Paramount Publix’s 1133. Ben Hur (M-G) (1926) ......... ccc ccc cece cccccece 4.000.000 
1 me to observe the blac Certainly there is every reason loss in one year came Close t0/ 134, Dolly Sisters (20th) (1945) .................. 4,000,006 
| out regulation ene pus my to suppose that show business | $16,000,000, | 135. Emperor Waltz (Par) (1948) .......... 0. ce cee 4,000,000 
ts out I had sd aug", Jor emerged from World War If cov-| Not long thereafter I traded my | 136. Holiday in Mexico (M-G) (1946) ...............05. 4,000,000 
| ( ; part of Ala epic a ered with true giory and that the | contract with the company for its| 137. Jumping Jacks (Par) (1952) ................2000 4,000,000 
| : ol > 30 hogy chat United States Government thor-j|lease of the Rialto Theatre, N. Y.; 138. Kid from Brooklyn (RKO) (1946) ................ 4 000.000 
S uw cc . need e on ough! ippreciated this fact.|My good friend, Leo Spitz, warned | 139. Left Hand of God (20th) (1955) ............5..505 4.000.000 
| pring ‘A hte - ee alg ‘Moral had been ustained and | me that I would lose my shirt but 140. Long, Long Trailer (M-G) (1954) ... .... ccc cece 4.000.000 
sublence af 4 Si anus. was nourished on a stupe ndous, organ- all that I actually lost was my faith 141. Love Is Splendored Phing (2ZOth) 4408S) cnicaccccce 4,000,000 
“ol ‘ Led le. J however, permis-|in human nature, I opened the | 142. Moon Is Blue (UA) (1953) ............ cc ce ccuuues 4,000,000 
= seo hour and I a le to point out in conclusion that | theatre the week that the banks | 143. Night and Day (WB) (1946) ..................... 4,000,000 
oe OF mg he word “morale” became pretty | closed, and cash was scarce. So I} 144. Reap the Wild Wind (Par) (1942) ............ 4,000,000 
‘Mammy’ on pie a 2 wos, 1) and overu ed as the war wore put a big sign in the boxoffice | 145. Sabrina (Par) (1954) eA ee ee a ae 4,000,000 
the next day when F 2 aa on. There a little girl, aged 10,| window that anyone who lacked 146. Sands of Iwo Jima (Rep) (1950) ............0005 4,000,000 
rg sot tether gigie in the spring of 1945 who was de- | money would be admitted free and | 147. Seven Little Foys (Par) (1955) .........ececeeees 4.000.000 
an hour’s duratio : nied an expensive permanent wave. could settle with us at a later date. | 148. Singing Fool (WB) (1928) ............0.ccceeeeee 4,000,000 
tile ee rn ind who turned and pouted, “But Not a single soul admitted gratis | 149. Smoky (20th) (1946) .. LA Ae 4,000,000 
| : fers in Greasepaint were de-> mother, think of my morale!” ever returned to pay us a cent. 150. Ziegfeld Follies (M-G) (1946) .............5. 4,000,000 
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That ‘Variety’ Staff Circa 1927 


By CLAUDE BINYON 

(Claude Binyon, former staffer, has been a writer-director 

in the Hollywood bigtime for over 20 years. The following 

memoir of his days on VARIETY originally was published 
Jan. 8, 1941—Ed.) 

I saw Broadway for the first time in 1927 as a supposedly 
worldly Variety guy. The strain of acting that part can 
never be outlived. There are so many things I don’t want 
to forget: 





The night, for instance, that I re- 





viewed my first legit. It was a lousy 
little show and I walked from the 
theatre toward the Variety office 
anxious to start a devastatingly witty 
review of the flop. Somebody whistled 
behind me, so I stopped and waited. 
It was Walter Winchell. 

“How vou gonna handle it?” he 








asked. 
“Just tip into it,” 1 
pleased by his curiosity. 


guessed, 
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“The guy who wrote that show,” 
said Winchell, “came 500 miles to see 
it open, but he missed it. He’s a TB, 
and the excitement hit him so hard he couldn’t leave his 
hotel room. And every cent his family had was put into 
that show to make his dream come true.” 

I swallowed. “That’s tough.” I said. 

“Let’s not make it tougher,” Winchell said. 

I went to Sime and told him the facts. “Do whatever 
you want,” he said. 

My debut as the newest and best of the devastating 
critics was postponed. My review might have been written 
by Elsie Dinsmore. But Sime printed it, and I felt good 
anyway. 


| Saga of the Off ice ¢ ‘al | 


Claude Binyon 














There was a pet cat which wandered throughout the 
VarRIETY building. It lived on mice and hamburger and had 
a tondness for, of all guys, old iron-puss Pulaski (Ibee). 
One night Arthur Caesar dropped in to regale whoever 
would listen to the latest humor from Caesar. In the midst 
of an animated recitation he stepped on the cat and 
crushed the life from it. 

We all looked at Pulaski. Pulaski looked at Caesar, For 
the first time in his life Caesar didn’t finish a story. He 
walked out hurriedly. 


| From Burleycue to Wall Street | 
The crash had happened and things stiil were tumbling 
about us as Sid Silverman assembled the various Wall 
Street and Broadway reports into the lead story for page 
one. All of us were at the print shop and Sid asked for 
help in writing a head for the crash story. I submitted 
“Wall Street Lays An Egg,” and Sid used it. What’s more, 
he congratulated me. 

What I’ve never mentioned ’til now is that earlier in 
the week, for the burlesque page, I had written a head 
for the failure of burlesque in some theatre. ‘““Burlesque 
Lays An Egg,” it said. Frantically I searched the proofs 
to change that head before press time. I couldn’t find it 
—until the paper was on the stands. And there it was, 
right in the middle of the burlesque page. 

Fortunately nobody was reading burlesque news any- 
more. 


| How I Beeame an Editor. | 








' 








Dissatisfied with the amount of news being gathered, 
Sime ordered all of us to give him a list of our news 
sources. Later he posted them. 


a producer of stock plays. 1 waited for my dismissal. 

Sime took me off the street and put me on the editorial 
desk. 

After I had served my apprenticeship, Sime told me 
I could have a signature for my reviews. 1 chose Bingo. 
Sime told me to use one with four letters, so I com- 
promised with Bing. Then Bige (Joe Bigelow) got his first 
chance to review a big show and it appeared in Variety 
over my signature. Bige squawked and Sime changed 
Bing to Bang. 


Cause and Effect | 


| 
We'd put the paper to bed Tuesday afternoons and then 

retire to a downtown speakeasy for nourishment. Every 

Wednesday morning, without fail, I'd wake up with a split- 

ting headache. And all I'd ever had was a mixture of 

beer and ether. 

Confidential Hits | 


As the then music editor, Abel Green, gave me phono- 

graph records he’d reviewed and didn’t want. My wife 
and I used to wonder why nobedy knew the songs we 
hummed. 


| Never Speculate = hes | 


There was that young fellow from Canada (what was his 
name?) (Mori Krushen—Ed.) who in his rcview of a vaude- 
ville bill said that the guy with the red wig in the acro- 
batic act wasn't fooiing anybody with his female imper- 
sonation. The whole act barged into the office indig- 
nantly. Yes the guy with the red wig was a woman, 

I learned early. Never pan an acrobat. 


7 


al ’ _ 
Fame! | 


A staffer, Bob Landry, once made the amazed paper's 
own Literati page by reviewing a monologist and calling 
him “pleonastic” (which was faney for redundant, which 
was fancy). The review didn't run. Sime threw out the 
review and reviewed the word 

The Variety building nestles against the rear of Loew’s 
State, and the advent of talking pictures into that theatre 
was a real tragedy to the Vartery guys. Gone—and pos- 
SIDS Lorever—was the sweet organ music wafted into the 
Zents’ room. 


Surefire Touch 


s the bum who used to wait in front of the 
daily handout trom Sime. When Sime was 


Aule the bum would come upstairs and fall asleep at a 
desk Where Sime would have to step over his legs. Thus 
Was ne guaranteed an awakening at handout time. And 
the orders were to let him alone. 


A policeman traced a case of Scotch into the building 
at Christmas. There were several hearts in several 
throats. The cop went out stinking. 


| Ghost’s Banquet | 





I had a series of kidding life stories of prominent show 
people called “Inaccurate Biographies.”” When I submit- 
ted one about a music publisher Sime threw it out and 
wrote one himself, using my name. 

A friend came to me later with a compliment. He said 
the publisher had exclaimed, ‘“‘Who is this guy Binyon? 
He’s one of the smartest men in show business!” 

I told my wife the last part. 

















EXURBANITES ABROAD 


a By REV. MALCOLM BOYD 


(Formerly the partner of Miss Mary Pickford and Buddy 
Rogers in television-radio production, president of the 
Television Producers Association of Hollywood, public 
relations man for Samuel Goldwyn Productions and radio 
producer with Foote, Cone & Belding, the Rev. Malcolm 
Boyd is now an ordained priest of the Episcopal Church.) 











Istanbul seemed a strange, alien city as I drove into 
the heart of the downtown section from the airport last 
spring. American products were not advertised on the 
huge signboards (nor are they generally available in Tur- 
key) and it was obvious in many strik- 
ing ways that the culture remained 
deeply indigenous. Then, we passed 
acinema, There, on the marquee was 
the name of Alan Ladd. An enormous 
picture of Mr. Ladd, in color, stood 
outside the theatre. 

Once again, Hollywood was our am- 
bassador-at-large. 

In Athens, Judy Garland had been 
playing in “A Star Is Born” (with 
Greek sub-titles). In Vienna, “White 
Christmas” and Audrey Hepburn’s 
“Sabrina”; in Rome, Brando in “On 
the Waterfront”; in Geneva, “Roman 
Holiday”; in Paris, “Country Girl’’ (and an interesting 
reissue of “The Maltese Falcon” in a theatre along the 
Champs Elysees). 

Back in the U. S., Mr. Spectorsky’s “Exurbanites” “set 
the styles. mold the fashions, and populate the dreams 
of the rest cf the country.” (There is no reason to limit 
their influence to this country). David Riesman, in his 
book, “The Lonely Crowd,” refers to “culture diffusion- 
ists’ who diffuse the taste judgments of the peer-group 
they belong to, to the other peer-groups lower down on 
the taste gradient. Russell Lynes refers succinctly to the 
“taste-makers.” 


Global Patterns Are_ Molded | 


The point is (and it needn’t be labored) that the exur- 
banites, culture diffusionists and taste-makers who are 
found in the New York and Hollywood circles of pub- 
lishing, films. fashion and broadcasting, are molding 
thought and action patterns throughout the world. 


I was lecturing on media of mass communication last 
summer in Switzerland and my lecture was being inter- 
preted simultaneously into French and German. I came 
to the name “M. G. M.” The German interpreter put 
her hand up and interrupted me. ‘What's that?” she 
asked. I tried to explain that M. G. M. had probably 
influenced her outlook and attitudes, directly or indirectly, 
explicity or implicitly, nearly as much as the Church had 
done. 

A few years ago some high-school students were queried 
on a poll about a number of things. They had no idea of 
who made up the U. S. Supreme Court, but knew quite 
well the M. G. M. star roster. We are certainly familiar 
with the celebrity “status” of the Hollywood star, espe- 
cially outside cf this country in South America, London, 
Copenhagen, Vienna, Rome and Madrid. Yet it is not this 
explicit and certainly obvious influence which is most sig- 
nificant. What is far more significant is how whole 
thought and aciion patterns are molded, year in and year 
out, by the entire “climate” created by the style-maker; 
and this would include the implicit meaning of films, 
the many veriant elements which make up the “star sys- 
tem” and, indeed, that area we may describe as being 
composed of creative impulses and motivations. 

I like a stovy, which may well be apochryphal, concerning 
Noel Coward and Leonora Corbett. She is reported to 
have accepied Mr. Coward's invitation to attend, as his 
guest, a London theatre performance with these words: “If 
it’s a play with a message, I won't dress.” And this 
little story, too, has a message! Any play Mr. Coward 
could have taken her to see in London that night... be 
it a musical, a light comedy, a serious drama... had a 
message. There is not a play or tv program or film or 
comic strip extant which does not have a “message.” All 
media of mass communication in our age of exurbanites, 
culture diffusionists and taste-makers, contain (implicitly 
or explicitly) a “message.” It has been wisely pointed out 
by a British observer that, in truth, nothing affects us so 
much as that which we do not take seriously. “The un- 
acknowledged legislators of the world” are the exur- 
banites, the culture diffusionists and the taste-makers. 
There is an enormous power in the hands of many men 
and women who have not yet realized, as they simply go 
about their Cay’s intense work, that such power belongs 
to them. With power goes, hand in hand, responsibility; 
but that is tco obvious to involve moralizing here. 

The secret of the successful exurbanite, culture dif- 
fusionist and taste-maker? I imagine it boils down 
to empathy. Webster defines it as “imaginative projec- 
tion of one’s Own consciousness into another being.” Harry 
Butcher, speaking of Arthur Godfrey, defined it as: “You 
know, the ability to get inside other people, to understand 
exactly how they're feeling.” Time, in a 1950 cover story, 
quoted Mr. Godfrey himself, who perhaps put the same 
thing in another way: “It's because people believe in 
me. How the hell else can you explain it?” 

People have to believe in the merchandise ... and that 
extends to merchandise when it has become “services” 
as well as “goods.” The work of the exurbanite, the cul- 
ture diffusionist, the taste-maker, combines both “services” 
and “goods.” His merchandise is world-wide in distribu- 
tion, scope and influence. Today he sells... whether he 
knows it or not America to America, and America to 
the rest of the world. 














Rev. Malcolm Boyd 























‘Sime’s Square’ 


Continued from page 39 














sure to wire or lemme know if you need anything.” 
thing.” of course, meant money. 

His impatience with stupid office boys was legendary, 
“Go upstairs and get your money!” hed snap when some 
unbright kid didn’t know what he was doing. He scared 
the hell out of them all the time. One time he gave a kid 
$10. “Go out and buy me a hat.” Luckily the kid knew 
enough to ask the men what size and shade they thought 
Sime wore. He brought it back, Sime put it on without 
looking up from his typewriter, grunted, “Keep the 
change,” and continued as if he’d only sent him for a pack 
of cigarets. 

Conversely, he’d do the darndest things for an office boy 
he thought looked peaked, upsetting Hattie and Sid at 
their Thousand Islands summer place. The office boy 
would suddenly find himself transplanted into a new 
world via a note from Sime. As Sid put it, “A kid 
would pop in at the Islands with the statement, ‘Mr. Silver- 
man sent me up.’ There'd be a note from the Old Boy, 
‘Dear Sid: This is Eddie McCaffrey who needs a rest, 
so take care of him for a couple weeks.’ I had to drop 
everything and take care of him. That was the Old 
Boy’s way of making sure the kid got a vacation. Two 
weeks later the kid was just as apt to be fired for some- 
thing the Old Boy didn’t like.” 


*““Any- 


, 








| Father and So ne | 








Above everything else, Vartrry was Sime’s mistress 
Next to the paper and show biz, his deepest affections were 
for his son and his staff. The first is natural, the latter 
unique in a publisher’s relations wilh newspapermen, 
Variety's staff turnover in all the offices (New York, 
Hollywood, Chicago, Washington and London) has been 
relatively small. 

At the time a drunken actor took a shot at Sime 
through the VARIETY window he was cautioned that “per- 
haps Sid had better carry a billy.” Sime laughed, “A 
man has been assigned to me, so don’t worry.” But the 
bodyguard was not from the West 47th St. Police Station. 
He was on Sime’s personal payroll and his job was to keep 
an eye more on Sid than Sime. 

Their relationship was Broadway legend. Underneath 
the hard-bitten exterior of Variety's No. 1 mugg was an 
affection for his only son which was unique without being 
sticky. He indulged him but didn’t spoil him. If Sid 
was uncertain he would ask the Old Boy, “because I could 
never cross him.” This applied to the time Sid thought 
maybe he had promised the Old Boy not to drink until he 
was 21. Ata St. John’s Manlius Military Academy func- 
tion—where Sid was enrolled—Sid phoned Sime to tell 
him he was taking a drink but wanted to put himself on 
record that he wasn’t breaking any pledge. 

It wasn’t until around the time Sid was 17 or 18 that the 
significance of religion asserted itself. St. John’s had 
compulsory chapel. Sime told Sid, “Absorb what you 
want trom chapel. It won't hurt you and the rest doesn't 
matter.” 

Sime set up charge accounts for Sid at Reisenweber’s, 
Maxim’s, Rector’s, Healy's, the Golden Glades, the Planta- 
tion, Bustanoby’s, and Shanley’s but the boy never abused 
them. Sime was known for seeking unobtrusive tables but 
the only time he asked for the No. 1 table at Reisenweber’s 
was on Sid's first date with the musical-comedy dancer, 
Marie Saxon. 

Marie’s death in 1941, at 37, preceded Sid’s at 51 in 1950. 
Their son, Syd, has inherited Vartety. Equal minority 
shares were willed by Sime to business manager Harold 
Erichs and editor Abel Green. 

Sime really reached the peak of his hard playing and 
hard working in the Roaring Twenties. He maintained a 
fleet of three cars, all open jobs. Sid was more aesthetie 
in his cars, ranging from the Mercer ot his Manlius days 
to an imported Isotta-Fraschini. (The same liking for 
fancy motors shows in young Syd.) Two sets of Negro 
chauffeurs always stood by. Sime gave them enough time 
to catch up on their sleep, and drove them as hard as 
he drove himself as he paid them well. Personally, he 
was a poor driver, with a murderous sense of direction, 
particularly when it came to pseudo-short cuts. 

At the end of a hard day’s work, he would signal two or 
three staffers and ask, “Got a date for tonight?” Few, if 
any, ever did have a date when Sime signaled for an excur- 
sion to Texas Guinan’s or Westchester roadhouses. A 
born gambler, Sime lived the full life, gambling on him- 
self and his personal judgment. Often he was wrong, 
mostly he was right. He thought he was right in spurning 
insurance actuaries, saying, “If a company is willing to 
bet on my life, why shouldn’t I bet on it?” Yet he coun- 
seled his son and Harold Erichs and Abel Green to load up 
on insurance. 

Gambling on himself, he may be said to have lost the 
percentage of life’s span when he died at 60, yet Dr. J. W. 
Amey, his longtime friend and physician, observed, “Sime 
died at 120—he lived two full lives.” 

When he went out during Prohibition, Sime never 
brought his own liquor. The roadhouses and niteries al- 
Ways saw that he and his boys and girls drank the best 
in the house. He was a fabulous check-grabber and a 
good tipper without being ostentatious. 

We was a Scotch-and-Perrier man. Although he had 
never been to France, he knew that the source gaz natu- 
relle, which distinguishes the French spa’s eau du Perrier, 
was the best mixer. The Perrier importers asked, “Who 
is this man Silverman who is doing such a terrific job for 
us in all the places by requesting Perrier?” He spurned 
their offer of complimentary cases but approved being 
billed at wholesale prices for the caseloads that went to 
his home, his friends, and the famed “top floor” of the 
VARIETY building. 

He would chide us, as he did others, for cocktails, and 
“all those fancy drinks ... you'll find you'll travel best on 
Scotch as you get older.” He was right. 

After roadhousing he'd bring us home for a nightcap 
and maybe watermelon, which, like stewed tomatoes, he 
felt was a great antidote to a rugged evening of drinking. 
He would always bawl out Sarah for being awake then. 
Looking alert and spic and span in her snow-white cap, 
She would say, “Well, Mr. Sime, 1 thought maybe you 
wouldn't know where to find the watermelon which is 
nice and cold tonight.” 
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The 50-vear history of show business, and of this publica- 
tion, is reflected in its sundry “special numbers.” These 
have included (1) VARIETY’s own Anniversaries, of which 
this present Golden Jubilee is the gee-whiz milestone to 
date and (2), Special Numbers which have been endorsed 
and encouraged by the personalities and organizations of 
the amusement world—motivated by their own self-interest. 

These special issues are a big part of a long story. Ina 
very real sense they have helped make possible the inde- 
pendence of VARIETY. Any trade paper, and especially 
one as expensively staffed and hooked up as this one, 
needs specials. ‘Superfluous to add, it is always good 
American enterprise and sound economic principle to 
hustle for extra business. That is the path of vigor and 
growth.) 

The founder of VARIETY was obsessed with the goal of 
economie independence, something probably never, before 
1905, achieved by a theatrical trade paper. Although 
Sime Silverman. went into business on a shoestring, and 
as he himself cracked in the early years “Variety did not 
go to press; it went to the cleaners,” he vowed that “if 
the paper ever got into the black,” he’d be the first to 
print the fact. It took him 24 years to do so in a memor- 
able editorial, dated Jan. 8, 1930, in which he made the 
point about the special issues: 

“Now that VARIETY’S special numbers have become com- 
mercial, they are still essential to this paper's support. 
For the overhead of this unusually high gaited paper, as 
a trade paper, has grown relatively as much from the 
first anniversary 24 years ago as has this issue gone be- 
yond its first one. And for the first time in 24 years, 
VARIETY got out of debt in 1929. May it keep out. Some 
gears ago it was said on this page that when Variety paid 
off if ever, it would be told. Here ’tis.” 

“|The 24th Anni numbered 324 pages, its peak size to 
date. In actuality it was a combination special issue, com- 
bined with an RKO Number. The Silver Jubilee Number, 
dated Dec. 31. 1930, came to 298 pages plus the four 
covers. This, the Golden Jubilee Edition, is 516 pages). 








| Sime Asked: ‘Were You Ever Blacklisted?” | 








But the importance to the survival of this paper of 
special issues cannot be adequately comprehended unless 
account is taken of the various campaigns of ill-wishers 
who wanted to put VARIETY out of business. Not one 
but a whole series of boycotts were organized by powerful 
theatrical interests, of a cruder era, who did not appre- 
ciate independence in a trade paper nor purpose to toler- 
ate it. 

The familiar form of early century blacklisting was to 
order all employes not to talk to anybody trom VARIETY 
and to make their tenure of employment conditional upon 
loyalty to the boycott. Choking off news was one side. Can- 
celling advertising was routine, and it went to the extreme 
of characterizing the purchase of paid space in the black- 
listed sheet as an unfriendly deed leading to penalties 
upon any supplier, agent, performer or theatre defying 
the ukase. The blacklisting lasted about as long as the 
anger of the sorehead involved, sometimes failed ridicu- 
lously, sometimes inflicted a certain amount of hurt. (It 
is axiomatic in the advertising industry that copy not run 
in the current issue is copy lost forever—never made up.) 

Sime’s methods of handling blacklisting, as almost any- 
thing else, was to turn on the floodlights and subject the 
whole procedure to the cleansing of full notice. His ‘“black- 
list” editorial of March 28, 1913, became a show biz classic. 
It ran thus: 

Were you ever blacklisted? No? Well, it’s like 
going to a party and finding no one will dance with 
you. You leave the first party and wind up some 
place where you have the time of your life. Of course 
that is not exactly applicable to Variety and the big 
time vaudeville. but it’s near enough, even if we 
should have mentioned the big time before VARIETY. 


This “blacklist” against VARIETY by the big “man- 
agers” has us very sore. We are really ver-v, ver-y, 
an-gry, and that’s not stealing any of George Munroe’s 
stuff. We dislike talking about ourselves, but here 
we are publishing a paper many people want to adver- 
tise in, and the big time won't let them, although the 
big time does not suggest any other medium the in- 
tending advertisers will accept. That’s what makes us 
so an-gry. Why should these people, acting in good 
faith, be deprived of the right to spend their money? 
t's the only instance of record that the big time did 
anything to keep money away from anyone without 
having an ace in the hole where that money could be 
placed for their own benefit. 

It’s tough—on the other people. Within the past 
two weeks three big time managers have had to adver- 
tise in VARIETY without having their names in the ad- 
verliseneint, 








The wholly bad remark is “What are they trying to 
do to you?” As though we knew! Being “blacklisted,” 
we are not supposed to know anything any more. No 
one can tell us news and VARIETY is running short of 

iaterial. The big time managers, by a process of 
deduction, eliminate all people connected with them as 
possible news sources for us, until they may have 
the list reduced down to five or ten. “There they 
are,” say the big timers. “Now we will get after this 
bunch and shut every news door open to that paper.” 
They do it, too, but the next week VARIETY somehow 
prints something that none of these five or ten could 
possibly have known—and the big timers must make 
(Pp a new list. ... 

Speaking of the “blacklist,” we herewith duly and 
fratefully extend our thanks to the big time managers 
lor putting us behind the deadline. For years we have 

Deen wondering how we could force attention to 

VARIETY upon everybody, in the show business and 

out. Take the Clipper, for instance, 60 years old, and 

how many know it’s alive? (Even less knew it was 
sick.) And look at Variety, only seven years old, and 
everybody talking about it just because the _ big 
tune managers were kind enough to “blacklist” us. 
; Sime had a disarming way of giving some of his private 
thoughts in outwardly impersonal editorials. When the 





‘VARIETY’ WAS— MANY TIMES 


But Found Friends and Special 
Issues Kept It Going 





paper raised its newstand price to 25¢ he rambled into the 
subject matter ‘Aug. 31, 1927) in the following unortho- 
dox style, again quote: 

It’s Sunday night. The radio is on and the only 
other occupant of this typewriting factory is a guy 
from Montreal [he meant Mori Krushen] who's writ- 
ing his head off about the picture business. 

Some typisis can't stand the radio when writing 
themselves. They want nothing to distract concentra- 
tion. But what could be better than to have “South 
Wind” drununed into your right ear while trying to 
put something on the Remington. 

Music is soothing and more so after listening to 
vaudeville orchestras for 20 or more years. And that’s 
a nice way to break into this subject, VaR:Ery going 
to 25c, as adveriised and after Oct. 1, next. Twenty- 
five cents for Variety. It seems impossible. To none 
nore so than the writer. A 25e theatrical weekly, the 
only 25e weekly published in the entire world! A 
little shiver runs up and down at the thought. This 
terrible paper, the joke for years of everyoody who 
know and still the joke of the literary field, that 
started at 5c a copy ona bankroll of nerve, to have 
the gall to ask 25¢ from anybody or anywhere. It’s 
a paralyzer. 

And yet it is believed necessary. There is no news- 
paper publisher who would net prefer to reduce 
rather than to increase the sales price of his paper, 
if that could be done with safety. But in the trade 
newspaper work, a strong doubt always persists of 
reduction, anywhere. Hooked up with a large over- 
head for trade newspaper work, too large, inuch too 
large, there comes the time when the thought of in- 
dependence, not money, supersedes everyihing else. 

It’s nice to be independent in newspaper work, trade 
newspaper work more so. And ina trade such as the 
show business no newspaper of that trade will ever 
be a real money maker for any length of time. 

Independence is necessary to a trade for its me- 
diums. These who may retain their independence of 
expression, to state the facts of the business it repre- 
sents, to turn out its sheet week in and out without 
consultation, without dictation and without threat or 
thought or fear that is independence, an inde- 
pendence that the publisher who is fortunate suffi- 
ciently to possess it will never, through his conscience 
or his business sense, abuse. 

Perhaps and maybe and hopefully, if Vartrety at- 
tains its 25th anniversary which will be i: 1930, its 
present publisher, if still with it and also hopefully, 
will gleefully teil many things in connection with 
VARIETY, its rise from a shoestring accident at 5c to its 
proposed tilt in price to 25c a copy. Aid all of those 
publishers who have gone through their vicissitudes, 
whe think they have had their ups and downs, who 
were broke and didn’t believe it, but still eld their 
heads above the water line and faced the world, will 
hear or read plenty about Variety, the illiterate show 
weekly, started by an illiterate who has never changed 
but who has never altered his belief that the only 








Chronology of Special Numbers 








NVA First Anniversary Number—May 11. 1917. 
Columbia Burlesque Number—Jan. 14, 1925. 

Anne Nichols “Abie’s Irish Rose” No.—May 20, 1925. 
Longacre Engineering & Construction Co. June 24, 1925 
Gus Sun Vaudeville Number—Aug. 11, 1926. 

Joseph M. Schenck Number—Oct. 20, 1926. 

William Morris Number—Oct. 27, 1926. 

Adolph Zukor Number—Dec. 1, 1926 

Fanchon & Marco Number—June 29, 1927. 

Marcus Loew Number—Oct. 19, 1927. 

Paul Ash Number—May 9, 1928. 

Henry Duffy Circuit & Dale Winter No.—Oct. 17, 1928. 
A. J. Balaban Number—Feb. 27, 1929. 
Paramount-Publix Number—Aug. 7, 1929. 

RKO Number—Jan. 8. 1930. 

Fanchon & Marco section—Jan. 28, 1930 

Warner Bros. 25th Anniversary—June 25, 1930. 

Fox Pro‘itunity section—May 20, 1931. 

RKO Radio Boxoffice section—May 27, 1931. 

Radio City Number—Dec. 30. 1932. 

ASCAP Number—July 31, 1940. 

Ted Lewis (35th Anniversary)—Oct. 9, 1946 

Mutual Broadcasting System’s 12th Anni—Oct 23, 1946. 
Sam Fox—Nov. 5. 1947. 

Guy Lombardo Anniversary—Sept. 28, 1949. 

WSM Anni—Oct. 26, 1949. . 

Martin Block Anni—Feb. 8, 1950. 

Broadcast Music Ine.—April 12, 1950. 

Ed Sullivan—June 13, 1951. 

NBC (25th Anni)—Sept. 26, 1951. 

Cities Service (25th Anni)—Feb. 13, 1952 

Capitol Records (10th Anni)—July 30, 1982 ; 
RCA Victer 50th Anni & Phono’s 75th Ann Oct. 1, 1952 
CBS* Hollywood Television City—Noy. 12 1952 

Joe E. Lewis Number—April 1, 1953. 

Chicago Radio—May 27, 1853. 

Ed Sullivan’s 5th Anni in 1+V—June 10, 1953. 

ABC Network—Oct. 7, 1953. 

Hi-Fi Number—Oct. 14, 1953. 

Decca Records—Sept. 1, 1954. 

“White Christmas” Section—Oct. 13, 1954 

ASCAP’s 40th Anni—Oct,. 20, 1954. 

RCA Victor—Nov. 24, 1954. 

RCA Victor—Oct. 19, 1955. 
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paper that could succeed in the show business would 
be the paper that didn’t attempt to deceive the trade. 

And that is the main reason why VARIETY must go 
to the 25¢ price. When it must fight the showman 
species of the old days as exemplified by the Albees, 
the Shuberts, the Erlangers and others, it needs sus- 
tenance for maintenance. 

Fortunately in its upward climb against the odds 
and temptations, VARIETY found unsuspected support- 
ers, among the influential showmen of the new show 
business. Siupporters Variety never had given a 
thought to. The Vartery boys had grown to believe 
they had not a friend in the world. They had found 
from experience that those who should have wished 
a trade paper to tell the truth, only wanted that trade 
paper to lie about their competitors and to lie about 
themselves. 

And then came the unexpected, those showmen of 
the new regime, to some of whom Variety had caused 
grievious annoyance and cost. They said that it were 
better that a trade paper should print the truth if it 
were the truth and find belief in its trade than to 
be beset by any conniving showman who thought it 
might be nuzzled. 

That was a new light and a great light. It came 
through a dark cloud, plenty of dark clouds, and if 
the publisher of VartreTy is around on its 25th anni- 
versary, those showmen, what they said and what they 
did, will be named and explained. 

Through that very thing came the decision to raise 
the price of Variery to 25c; to attempt to make it 
perpetually independent of its trade. Even to the 
unbelievable satisfaction of making it independent 
of special individual numbers. 

There is no reason why a trade paper should not be 
self-supporting. Perhaps not a@ money maker. But 
those who never have had real money don’t miss a 
bank balance. It iiay be much better not to have the 
bank balance, for inany a loafer arrived at the same 
time his bank balance commenced to swell. 


But it is graiification to any publisher to know that 
he is independent of his advertisers; that if the trade 
advertises in his paper it does so for value, not com- 
plimentary, nor for charity. Not to influence the paper 
and not in tre belief that a trade paper must have 
his advertising to live. 

For a publisher to have survived E. F. Albee say- 
ing: “You must need money. I hear you are not 
making any. If you need $2,500 now or then why don’t 
you call on me?”....Or Lee Shubert: “Those people 
are not crazy. They are not going to turn down 
$15,000 a year of our business for an actor's $200 ad- 
vertisement, are they?” And the man whom Lee ad- 
dressed that conversation to said he was afraid Va- 
RIETY titended just that... and Variety did. 

Albee with his $2,500 stake and Shubert with his 
$15,000 worth of business, and the others who figured 
VARIETY to be broke or gotig broke; all of those things 
were the gamble. If Variety could survive, it might 
make itself independent, and if it couldn’t survive, it 
certainly would not have gone far on the hand-out of 
an Albee or a Shubert. 

And so we trust that in raising the price of VARIETY 
to 25c and to a subscription of $10 a year, together 
with an increase in the advertising rates, that we 
may place VARIETY on a foundation of self support that 
will continue it in its present line of endeavor . 
to be as good aid proper a trade paper of the show 
business as it possibly may be, without entanglements, 
without politics or policy; telling and printing the 

. truth as it finds it; reporting the show business as 
it is reported to it; to be a trade paper in all that 
that name should imply. 


And we think the trade in its mass and class will 
accept that if a trade paper of that description could 
continue on that policy, not only 25¢ but $1 a copy 
weekly would iot be too high a price for it. 


Up-To-Date Down Under 


COMING TO AUSTRALIA 
(1) 1,000,000 Olympic Game Fans 
(2) Commercial Television 
(3) Drive-In Theatres 
(4) A Film Boxoffice Boom 











bv ERIC GORRICK 
Svdney. 

Looks like 1956 is destined to go down in Australian 
show biz history as “The Golden Year’ because it will 
mark (1) the advent of television, (2) drive-in cinemas and 
(3) the Olympic Games. 

It’s also anticipated that there'll be over 700 houses 
geared for CineinaScope, a feather in the caps of Ernest 
Turnbull and Sid Albright, who battled hard to break 
down independent exhibitors’ opposition to C’Scope. 

Film industry leaders have recovered poise after tele- 
vision jitters of a vear ago. They now believe that a 
continuance of good product will whip the tv bogey here. 
It’s now planned to meet television head-on with mammoth 
promotion of screen fare. 

American distributors located here are emphatic that 
the year ahead—irrespective of any outside opposition 
will see the biggest boxoffice take of Australia’s film his- 
tory British distributors share the optimism of their 
U. S. contemporaries. 

The outlook for the legit is also good. Recent solid box- 
office for “Can-Can” “Teahouse of the August Moon,” 


“Simon and Laura,” “The Deep Blue Sea,” “The Little 
Hut,” “Medea” and the Borovansky Ballet support a hearty 
prognosis. The major legit sponsors—J. C. Williamson 


Ltd., Garnet Carroll and the Elizabethan Trust believe 
that there will be sufficient dollars available to bring name 
talent from Broadway during 1956. Over 1,000,000 visitors 
are expected here for tie Olympic Games. 
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Paris. 

France has passed through all the entertainment cycles 
of the past five decades while remaining always a special 
case—namely France. One may generalize that the French 
have pioneered in motion pictures, night clubs, nudity, 
bedroom farces, classic repertory and Grand Guignol 
horror plays. It is necessary to understand the paradoxes 
ef amusements in this land of government subsidies for 
budding playwrights, of avant garde ballet and adoring 
devotees of the soprano sax of Sidney Bechet. The shape 
show biz in Paris is marked by: 


oi 
Extreme individuality, with State handouts 
Cordial acceptance of innovation, with Moliere and 
Racine 


French chauvinism, with gallantry to foreign artists 
Freedom from moral censorship, with harsh political 
controls 


Where begin the story? The music halls of Paris once 
vied with those of London for verve and _ originality. 
France came within an eyelash of dominating moving 
pictures (and automobiles). Its place in popular music 
is a prominent one. It has a patent on the intimate chan- 
toosie and some of its stellar personalities are durable 
indeed, per Sarah Bernhardt, Edmund Rostand, Sacha 
Guitry, Maurice Chevalier, Edith Piaf. Charles Boyer. As 
for the floor show, the leading cabarets of the present 
moment set standards for opulence, speed and ingenuity 
which can hardly be matched by the best of New York, 
Las Vegas or Miami. 








Theatre Population | 

Some statistics are in order. The number of theatres 
and night clubs are about the same though actually there 
are fewer theatres than in 1900 for many were 
musichalls then. It comes to about 40 actual theatres to 
the 60 of today. Niteries stay at the 100-odd level. Mov- 
ing pictures, with a 1929 attendance of 150,000,000 spec- 
tators per year, now counts 390,000,000. Musichalls have 
made a comeback with two big ones and one nabe spot 
and more conversions in the offing, while phonograph 
records are up to about 8,440,000 per year. Songwriters 
via SACEM collect over $9,000,000 per year to dole out 
to more than 18,000 members. Radio sets stand around 
9,000,000, television sets about 250,000. 


France has always been a theatregoing country, and 
playhouses have not varied much in numbers the last 50 
years. Over 160 legit plays are produced per year. This 
is possible due to the low operating costs, since a one-set 
play with name actors can be put on for $6,000. It is to be 
noted, however, that Benoit-Leon Deutsch, head of the 
Syndicat of Theatre Directors, feels that there are not 
enough new authors of worth and that there are too many 
theatres in Paris. (A law forbids theatres to be converted 
to commerce or destroyed.) He also believes admission 
prices are not high enough. Catch is that economically 
the Parisian public could not afford to pay more. None- 
theless, France goes on being the most prolific theatrical 
center in the world. 

Of late foreign plays have been the big success here 
and last season the big names were Arthur Miller, Somer- 
set Maugham, Guy Bolton, George Bernard Shaw, Anton 
Checkov and Peter Ustinov. A law inducing theatre own- 
e's to play two out of three plays from French originals 
per season is now being enforced by the Society of Dra- 
matic Authors, but fact that Gallic adapters get 50°o of 
the take is tempering this law if a play is adjudged good 
enough. French tastes have varied through the decades 
‘rom the farce of the early 1900’s to the social play, the 
well made boulevard comedy, to encompassing the realis- 
uc and outstanding manuscripts of the world. 

The theatre musical still holds to a rather archaic form 
Popular at the turn-of-the-century and a dandy of that 
era would be right at home at the Chatelet or Mogador 
today. Spectacle aspects of the rather mawkish book and 
Nusic would be entirely familiar. This seems to be what 
the French want and attempts to inject the more robust 
attitudes of the American musical have not fared well. 
“Oklahoma,” during last summer’s Salute to France, did 
hot evoke French accolades although “Porgy and Bess” 
“id ‘but was too expensive to make money). 


Toujours Subsidy 











During the summer just past Paris was host to a 
remarkable convocation of plays and players from 
all over the world. It is significant that Paris 
“reamed this idea up, and carried it through, and 
Ot New York or London. Oddly enough it was a 
roupe of Chinese acrobats and pantomimists from 
“ciping who scored the big wow. 





The governments sympathy for entertainment 
es Paris a big advantage. In addition to the State- 
itrelled Opera, Opera-Comique, Comedie Francaise 
@ Theatre National Pulaire, it should be remem- 
red that the government operates radio and tele- 
Sion, 


( > . . . . : 
ne of the oldest aspects of French show business 1s 


Chansonnier. There survive seven theatres which 
“ent a group of men and women whose main forte is 
Wits and delivery as they hold forth on all public 


evente .« . 
S and figures with the utmost suavity and freedom. 


By GENE MOSKOWITZ 
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Fre- 
quented by the French alone since the patter is lost on 
the tourist. 


Nobody is spared by these modern day troubadors. 


There are only two circuses left, after the five of vester- 
year. One, the Medrano, is part musichall now, while the 
Cirque D’Hiver alone has maintained the traditional at- 
mosphere. Ballet, dance, opera and pantomime are all im- 
portant entries in the varied menu of Paris entertainment. 





| Bi rth of the Cinema i al 7 | 





France has 5,668 film houses with 2,689,000 seats with 
an annual filmgoing percentage of 8.8° per person. A 
group of little scenes projected at the Grand Cafe on the 
Boulevard Des Capucines on Dec. 28, 1895, was the first 
before a paying audience and the first which clearly 
divulged the future possibilities of these shadows on the 
wall. 


Motion pictures was not the work of one man on one 
country. But Frenchmen were true trail-blazers. The 
Lumiere Bros.’ first combination camera and _ projector 
was able, by means of intermittent action, to fuse the 
findings of such men as Thomas Edison, Edward Muy- 
bridge, Jules Marey, Emile Reynaud, Mande Daguerre 
and George Eastman. On that wintry night in 1895 the 
patrons of the Grand Cafe sipped their drinks and flirted 
while one of the Lumieres gave a brief talk on the Cine- 
matograph and hung a bedsheet at one end of the hall. A 
small hand-cranked machine threw a fluttering image 
on the sheet which suddenly became a locomotive bearing 
down on them. Some women shrieked. Papers lauded 
this strange device and it soon became a fairground entry. 
The Lumieres never thought it would go much further, but 
there had been a man present at the showing who saw 
other possibilities in it. 


He was Georges Melies, a magician and director of a 
temple of magic, Theatre Robert Houdin. His imagina- 
tion was fired. Securing a camera from the Lumieres, he 
proceeded to give the film its aura of the dream. From 
1897 to 1915 he made over 2.000 films, some over three 
reels long, and perfected most of the special effects now in 
use today. Though Melies made a fortune with many 
of his films he still did not see the more far reaching 
effects of the screen. It took a businessman, Charles 
Pathe, te realize this. He, along with a competitor, Leon 
yaumont, began to organize films into coherent produce 
tion and distribution setups. Their companies became 
the powers. 

From 1900 to 1914 the French dominated the world 
market but lost it to America during the war years. In 
1922 France produced 55 films and increased annually 
until 1928 with 94 films. 


The animated film was created by Emile Cohl at this 
time. One of the first French film comics, Max Linder, 
had a great influence on Charles Chaplin, who saw many 
of Linder’s films while he was playing in a pantomime 
act at the Folies-Bergere. 

With the advent of talking pictures, which eame late 
to France (1930), men like Clair, Jean Renoir, Julien Du- 
vier, Feyder, Jean Vigo and Marce} Carne hit their true 
stride as the French penchant for erudite talk was wedded 
to an understanding of visual appeal. A number of film 
“masterpieces” emerged at this time. The social treatises 
and the charming costume dramas of Feyder, the moving 
studies of humanity and the brilliant comedies of Clair, 
and the poetic naturalism of Carne, Renoir and Duvivier 
are in point. Marcel Pagnol’s trilogy ot plavs, “Marius,” 
“Fanny” and “Caesar,” brought a fine theatrical natural- 
ism to the screen. 
the German occupation French films receded 
to an ivory tower. Subjects were distinctly divorced from 
the prevailing reality. Directors were able to make com- 
pletely artistic works without any regards to trends and 
immediate b.o. returns, and such artistic works as “Las 
Visiteurs De Soir,” a medieval fantasy drama of love 
and the devil, and the sprawling, humane exploration of 
the theatrical world and society and the nineteenth cen- 
tury in “Les Enfants Du Paradis” were made by Marcel 
Carne. New names began to emerge, and, as the war drew 
to a close, the old guard was replaced by men like Jacques 
Becker, H. G. Clouzot, Robert Bresson, Claude-Autant 
Lara, Jean Delannoy and others. Other important new 
names were Jean Cocteau who came back to cinema as 
a dabbler in all the arts and Rene Clement, one of the 
firmest craftsmen in the business today. 


During 


cman NOT A ‘Downtown’ City 


It should be borne in mind that Paris is theatrically 
sprawling. Its theatres, halls, cafes and other amuse- 
ment spots are strewn ail over the city, some tneon- 


reniently. True there are a nunber of clusters of 
firstrun cinemas which correspond to an American 
downtown sector. But mostly show biz is ail-around- 
the-town. Significantly it’s likely that ther will soon 
be drive-ins operattig in the outskirts of the metrop- 
o'is. 

Currently the Pigalle fleshpots and the Lido are the 


main tourist draw, plus the offbeaters like the travesty 
joints the Carroussel and \Macaime Arthur, the Moulin 
Rouge for its past allure though now it is physically too 
gaudy and chromed, the Si. Germain spots, the spe akeasy 





danseries such as L’Elephant Blane and Jimmy’s, and the 
myriads of small clubs pegging top singers and acts.. All 
these have been covered before in these pages. 


A number of American-owned clubs have tried to make 
the grade in Paris but have usually failed for the Ameri- 
can set is not big enough to keep a place going. Without 
the added support of French clientel they flounder. Strip- 
tease boites are the latest fad, and, in spite of generations 
conditioned to nudity, the French are going for this 52nd 
street product. Small jazz clubs have also mushroomed 
around the Left Bank. especially the St. Michel district. 


The famed Folies-Bergere dates from 1869 during the 
time of Napoleon III. Soon came the catastrophic Franco- 
Prussian war and the house became a political hall. Later 
under the regime of Leon Sari it prospered with offbeat 
acts such as a two-headed lady, prizefighters, a magician 
who swallowed snakes and then opened his stomach to 
take out pearls and pass them to ladies in the audience. 


The promenoir (‘standing room and lobby) already had 
its ladies of the evening cruising there. At one juncture 
Sari tried to convert the Folies into a concert hall, in a 


sudden longhair seizure, and gave over to the leading 
musicians of the day, such as Gounod, Massenet and 
Saini-Saens. Policy flopped and Sari sold out to the 


Isola Brothers who restored the earlier status and made a 
go of it. Following the Lollemands, husbands and wife, who 
took over the Folies and gave it its first revue in 1886. 


their nephew, Edouard Marchand, added the girls. Paul 
Derval became direcior in 1914 and bougnt the house 
in 1919, rebuilding sections of it. He gave the joygirls 


their walking 

The nude was elevaied to the rank of star. Derval has 
had his share of stars ‘Maurice Chevalier, Mistinguett, 
Josephine Baker) but now feels that it is too expensive. 
Today’s Folies-Bergere is geared to international compre- 
hension, and spectacle is now the thing. 


papers. 


ie Back to Bird-and-Bottl =| | 


Oldtimers conjure with the names of Little Tich, Loie 
Fuller,, Harry Pilcer. Paris show business has invariably 
included an active night life. Naturally there has been a 
big shift from the days when monied folk cominated, 
demanding leisure and space. Assume today’s surviving 
Maxim’s as the prototype of fashionable cafes prior to 
1914. Unknown and unthinkable in those days was the 
cheek-by-jowl gregariousness of the modern joints. It 
was a custom to dine at the big and popular club of the 
time, the Abeille De Therem, and then go to more nitery- 
type places such as the Capital, Palermo, Les Nudists and 
Nirvanha in Pigalle which was already the center of off- 
beat and more insouciant nightgoing. 

After World War I and again after World War II, Paris 
cafes underwent drastic alteration in type and mood. The 
“lost generation” of F. Scott Fitzgerald and Ernest 
Hemingway made the Dome and Cupola in Moniparnesse 
celebrated. This was the era of the Bal Tabarin, which 
had been a dance hall with a Saturday nighi contest for 
nudes. Pierre Sandrini and Debout took over the Satur- 
day night “floats,” added complex mechanical geer and 
had nudes and champsgne coming out of the woodwork. 
Following liberation in 1945, the tiny boite mushroomed, 
some 150 of them, and the followers of Jean Paul Sarire’s 
philosophy ficcked to the Cafe Flore in St. Germain des 


Pres, the Tabou, the Flore and Deux Magois, eic The 
Lido on the Champs E!vsees expressed Pierre-Louis Guer- 
in’s hunch that the ideal nitery should ecombine French 
taste and lavishness with Yankee pace. 


Lo, The French Payola | 
The popular song, in the last half century, has made 
its way from the gutter to the bigtime. The sentimental 
and romantic ballads, hawked of yore, in tne streets, have 
now made the grade. SACEM ‘Societe Des Auteurs Com- 
positeurs Et Editeurs De Musique), the Gallic counter- 
part of ASCAP, lists 18,000 songwr. ers; yields 12,000 a 
yearly stipend, 500 make a fair living, 300 are in the high 


income bracket. Radio is the biggest source, followed 
by film houses, musichalls and disks. Ssngplugging is 


much like the U. S. 


Big names in French show business right now are Yves 
Montand, Ediih Piaf, Maurice Chevalier, Tino Rossi, Luis 
Marino, Line Renaud, Patachou, Georges Brassens, Charles 
Trenet, Eddie Constantine, Gilbert Becaud, ovloudji, 
Annie Cordy, Henri Salvedcr, Philipe Clay, Catherine 
Sauvage, Renee Lebas and secondary names coming up 
as Jacqueline Francois, Mick Michel, Juliette Greco. 


Here, tco, flourishes the payola. 


Records have been a blessing for the big singers. Disk 
biz is now pres-ing about 9,000,000 plaiters per year. 
Pathe Marconi takes about 60° of the biz, Philips about 
25% with the rest is spread between Decea, RCA, Vogue, 
Ducretet, Chanis Du Monde ‘which has the Russo Monop- 
oly) and Odeon ‘with main seller Yves Montand?). The 
longplaying records are the top now and 78 disks 
soon be extinct. 


Television is still under the Radiodiffusion Francaise bit 
is fighting to get away on iis own. Sets are selling over 
10,000 per month. Nice and Normandie will seon Join th 
web now operating in Paris, Lyon, Marseille Liil » S- 
bourg, Metz, Dijon There is a possibility of eve tual 
commercial tv here but that is long way off though 
England is being closely watched 
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So show ’em! 


Nobody wants to buy a pig in a poke... 
and you don’t build boxoffice on people 
who haven’t heard about your shows, 


You’ve got to show ’em and tell ’em if 

you’re going to sell ’em! Show your stars 

and your scenes...the action, color and 

glamor of your shows...with the tools 

of showmanship. They’re as near as your 
N.S.S. Branch! 


national. \ C727 Service 
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(Continued from page 3) 
ing Mohere repertoire. 

Ethel Levey, later to marry 
George M. Cohan, appeared in the 
latter’s “George Washington Jr.” 

_ Victor Herbert’s ‘Babes in Toy- 
land’ operetta was on tour and 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond’s “I Léve You 
Truly” was born... Harry Lauder 
was making impact and Herbert’s 
“Red Mill” was a click... Harry 
kK. Thaw shot architect Stanford 
White over Evelyn Nesbit. 

Oscar Hammerstein invaded 
grand opera and Henry W. Savage 
premiered Puccini's “Mme. Butter- 
flv’ in America ... F. F. Proctor 
joined the Keith vaude monopoly 
’ the name “George Spelvin” 
appeared for the first time in show 
biz programming In 
Millions.” Playwright Minchell 
Smith, long partnered with John 
Golden in later years, coined 
“Spelvin,” 
2 good-luck omen for bit players 


Ny 





MN, 


inn 


i 
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Joubling two or( more) minor roles. 


Gertrude Elliott and Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson were in Shaw’s 
“Caesar and Cleopatra’... Anna 


Held’s “The Parisian Model” high- 
lighted her song. “I Just Can’t 
Make My Eves Behave.” (This was 
before her “milk baths” and mar- 
riage to Florenz Biegfeld Jr.). 

The Four Cohans and Fay Tem- 
pleton were in “45 Minutes from 
Broadway” 
Doris Keane starred in “The Hypo- 
crites.” A Frances Starr and 
Charles Richman vehicle was “Rose 
of the Rancho.” Other 1906 legit 
hits were Rose Stahl in “The 
Chorus Lady”; John. Drew and 
Margaret Illington in “His House 
In Order’; Fred Stone & Dave 
Montgomery in “The Red Mili”... 


Opera diva Geraldine Farrar made | 


her U. S. debut in Gounod’s ‘“Ro- 
meo and Juliet’... ditto French 
composer Camille Saint-Saens, 
famed for his opera, “Samson and 
Delilah.” 

Jack London's “White Fang” and 








Rex Beach's “The Spoilers” were 
bestsellers. (Comics were soon 
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fageing “she so dumb that” jokes 
—Viz., “she thinks Rex Beach is a 
summer resort’’). 
. this was the tag-end of the 
Gilded Era” in society when 
*Slentatious display was in fashion 
te Phere star Rejane was 
ght over specially for a $200.- 
000 party at Sherry’s;: restaurant 
“@S transformed into a replica of 
Louis XVI's court ... Isadora Dun- 
~“n Was touting “free love’ come 
nk. and see me some time. sustain- 
- + a count of the “original 
= Floradora Sextette showed 79 
*4iS wed to British peers or Yankee 


Neenates Sweet Caporal Cig- 
ae Save away color pictures of 
fi "ans . . . Ruth Denis moved 
nm the Belasco legit to “Little 

Ypt™ as Ruth St. Denis . . . sub- 


a uently she married Ted Shawn. 
e most beautiful man in the 
id VARIETY was noting 


Nickelodeons » « e IN summer 


“Brewster's | 


and he continued it as | 


and Richard Bennett- | 


. It may have been an uncon- 
scious but warranted pun when 
VaRIETY’s founder-editor-publisher 
Sime Silverman abbreviated “Ill. 
Songs,” meaning the regular visits 
|to theatres of pluggers employed 
by music publishers who sang in 
the dark beside stereopticon slides. 





Feather Boas 








‘of the 1930s ... but “diablo” and 
| “peek-a-boo” shirtwaists for ladies, 
then very daring, were relieving 
anxiety by transference ... feather 
| boas were very stylish, too.... 
Mary Garden debuted in Mas- 
senet’s “Thais”... John Drew and 
Billie Burke were in “My Wife” 
. Kyrle Bellew and Margaret 
Illington starred in “The Thief” 
|... David Warfield dittoed in ‘‘A 
Grand Army Man”... Paul Dres- 
ser’s ‘My Gal Sal’ was a hit 
from Chicago came Florenz Zieg- 
‘feld Jr. who took over the New 
York Theatre Roof, renamed it the 
Jarden de Paris, and installed a 
revue patterned after the Folies- 
Bergere, Paris, which was the 


series ... 
Congressman from N.Y.. was a 
music publisher ... another polit- 
ico-to-be, Jimmy Walker. had a co- 
authored “Will You Love Me in 
December As You Do in May?” 
{Gus Edwards’ “Tammany” and 
Harry Lauder’s “She Is Ma Daisy” 
| were pop hits. 

| Feodor Chaliapin 
;impressive American 
Peorscgg > seer nie 





made an un- 
debut in 


|George Michael Cohan in those 


| days From Germany came a 
' delightful instrumental, Paul 
Lincke’s “The Glow Worm” (nee 


“Gluhwurmchen”’). 





More Famous Firsts 

Dr. Lee De Forest demonstrated 
radio broadcasting via phonograph 
records . .. Elinore G!yn’s “Three 
Weeks” and Thomas Dixon’s “The 
Traitor’ were 1907 bestsellers . . 
Mary Pickford made her legit 
debut in “The Warrens of Vir- 
ginia’ ... Donald Brian and Ethel 
‘Jackson created “The Merry 
Widow” in America and the Franz 
Lehar waltz swept the land al- 
though VARIETY was coincidentally 
reporting national manifestations 
of “ragtime” because of influences 
from the then accepted term 
| “coonshouters.” 

Bill Selig’s L.A. Pix Prod. 
| Col. William N. Selig pioneered 
film production in Los Angeles 
(there was no Hollywood as yet) 

Ellen Terry, who starred in 
Shaw’s “Capt. Brassbound’s Con- 
version” at the Empire married 
her leading man, James Carew, in 
{1907 . Walter Hampden made 
ihis U.S. debut opposite Alla Nazi- 
ij mova in “Comtesse Coquette”... 
| Richard Mansfield (who died a year 
‘later) plaved the tit!e role in 
|Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt” Song- 
|smiths of the era included Harry 
Von Tilzer, Will D. Cobb, Andrew 
|B. Sterling, Vincent Bryan. Teddy 
| Morse. Gus Kahn, Ed Madden. Al 
| Von Tilzer, Ray Waiker. Jack Nor- 
Ray Goetz, Ren Shields, 
George Evans, Harry H. Williams. 
|Egbert Van Alstyne, F. A. (Kerr 
| Mills, Edward Laska, Joseph W. 





| worth, E. 


|Stern, Charles K. Harris, Jack 
| Drislane, Arthur J. Lamb, Alfred 
| Solman, Leo Edwards. 

| Oley Speaks set Rudyard Kip- 


ling’s “On the Road to Mandalay” 
to music (to be done to death by 
every vaude barytone) .. . Richard 
Strauss’ opera, “Salome,” intro- 
duced the first “Dance of the 
Seven Veils” and made the Metro- 
politan Opera House the focus of a 
national scandal. Its board nixed 
any further’ performances but 
vaudeville broke out in a rash of 
“Salome” (most of them very much 


on the salami side) dancers. The 
more popular name was “the 
hoochie-koochie.” 
Wanted to Be Paid! 
Shanley’s, in the old Putnam 
Bldg.. where the Paramount now 
stands at Broadway and 43d, was 


advertising “a six-course 


music’ 


men’s luncheon, 75c, with 
in 1907 with “20 acts every eve- | 
ning 7 till 1.” Victor Herbert | 


lunched there and heard the string 
ensemble—in those days discreetly) 
hidden behind potted 


}some reason it was not “neat” for 


was 


| 


| 
| 


| was born 


| White, 


to mix—-play his “Kiss Me Again” 
... He wanted to be paid and had 
lawyer Nathan Burkan test case | 
the issue . . . Eventually, ASCAP 

. . At this same time 
heralded “Mr. George 
of the ‘Pleasure Seekers’ 
Co. at the N.Y. Winter Garden, is 


Rector’s 


‘dancing here every afternoon and 


There was a market panic in| 
| 1907, a forecast of the depression | 


,or-other at his Victoria 


forerunner of his famed “Follies” | 
Sol Bloom, later the | 
| public 


. Fischer, the 


business- | 


| 


palms; for | 


evening” ... the same White who 
later produced the “Scandals” 

Willie Hammerstein continued 
booking freaks, phony  pashas, 
sexy coochers variously called ‘Lit- 
tle Egypt” or Princess something- 
From 
the Continental waltz, under ‘‘The 
Merry Widow” influence, came the 
“tea, (spelled the) dansants” and 
exhibition ballroom specialists who 
demonstrated the Brazilian max- 
ixe, the Texas Tommy, the bunny 
hug, the grizzly bear, the tango... 
attuned to the times, a vaude and 
musicomedy juvenile named Harry 
Fox was to devise ‘Mr. Fox's trot.” 


done to ragtime, and thus was 
named the great American basic 


step, the foxtrot. 
Pix Biz Upsurge 

The films were edging into the 
consciousness. First the 
chase films... then irregular two- 
reelers Then “Daniel Froh- 
man presents John Barrymore in 
‘American Citizen,’ four reels, pro- 
duced by Famous Players Film 
Co., 213-227 W. 26 St.. New York: 
Adolph Zukor, president; Daniel 
Frohman, managing director,’ to 
quote the full credit ... We're into 
1908 ... Bonita & Lew Hearn, 
Rock & Fulton, Val & Ernie Stan- 
ton, Irene Franklin & Burton 
Green, Eiizabeth Murray, William 
Montgomery, Florence Moore, 
Fred Stone were standard names 
in the varieties and revues. 

William Morris and Clifford C 
Foster Agency of 
London. and H. B. Martinelli were 
the giants among the talent agents 
: Vaudeville was populated by 
Rolfe & Lasky musical acts ... 
the same B. A. Rolfe who was the 
original Lucky Strike maestro... 
the same Jesse L. Lasky who left 
his mark on motion pictures 

Palmer & Jolson was the earlv 
billing which hid AI Jolson, but 
not long ... it was the day of Hor- 
ace Goldin “Sawing a Woman in 
Half,” of Anna Held, Lillian 
sell and Diamond Jim Brady 
“The Lights Club” at Freeport 
loomed large in the social life of 
actors The name spelled out, 
Long Island Good Hearted Thes- 
pian Society Lily Langtry 
(“The Jersey Lily’) was demand- 
ing a red carpet leading to her 
dressing room, and getting it 
Sarah Bernhardt was demanding 
her salary. $1.000-a-day, payable in 
gold ... the thumb-marks of the 


Rus- 


early pressagentS were easy to 
spot. 

Otto D. Sarony was the No. 1 
show biz photographer of the day, 
precursor to Apeda, White. Mau- 
rice Seymour, Murray Korman. 
James J. Kreigsmann bird & 
bottle was a common association 
in night life folks spoke of 
stepping out to their favorite “lob- 


ster palace.” 
More Names and Places 


The Dixieland Jazz Band was 
making itself heard from New Or- 
leans ... Mischa Elman, 16. made 
his American debut in °08 . 
Guilio Gatti-Casazza from Milan’s 
La Scala took over at the Met 
James J. Corbett, the ‘Gentleman 


Jim” of fisticuffs, was in legit and 
vaude Bert Leslie, Cecilia 


Loftus. Louise Dresser, Ed Wynn. 
Leon Errol, Otis Skinner, Thomas 





A. Wise. Douglas Fairbanks, Wil- 
ton Lackave, George Arliss, Fran- 
cis X. Bushman, Bessie McCoy, 
Walter Hampden, Janet Beecher 
Acknowledgments 
“50 Years of Showmanship” 


bv Abel Green is illustrated by 
a series of sketches from the 
unusual theatrical art colle 
tion of William Morris Jr.. for 
which acknowledgment is here- 
with made. 


A number of magazine Car- 


toons reproduced with this, 
and other, stories are each 1n- 
dividually credited 


open-air movie gardens appeared |the customers and the musicians Nat C. Goodwin, DeWolf Hopper | ances in “Hamlet” . 


| 


. . Mack Sen- 
were vaude and legit names of) nett’s Keystone Kops and bathing 


potency. Gaston Bell was a mati-; beauts and Sarah  Bernhardt’s 
nee idol. Goodwin was the male| film debut in “Queen Elizabeth” 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce—he was a) ‘for Louis Mercanton in France) 


|... Mary Pickford’s ditto for Bio- 
hin tale graph in Fort Lee, N. J.. — and 
American operatic debut in 1908 William Faversham & Julia Opp in 
for Hammerstein and the 1909 | @ filmed “Julius Caesar” were 
“Ziegfeld Follies” introduced the loid bt — memorable cellu- 
Nell Brinkley Bathing Girls. fee Air cdennag si i 
ee nd = VARIETY listed the show biz mil- 
Film Censorship In 1910 |, lionaires (and less thans) of the 
 ‘Hearat - colmmmint = Me-| €ta and their estimated wealth as 
Kav's “Gertie the aaa nd | follows: George M. Cohan, $1,500,- 
oe og ee bacioeopaagge “~ | 000; David Belasco and Daniel 
aie animated ceeeere (it took Frohman, $1,000,000 each: Chaun- 
“ae crawings a hieve the ef- cey Olcott at $750,000; Maxine El- 
fect) + John Philip Sousa band jiott, $400,000; David Warfield, 
oT on a world tour . . . Lee De- | $350,000; William Gillette, $300,- 
orest’s first experimental radio 000; Maude Adams, $225,000; Fred 
age ge ‘oe . Rss oT” $175,000; Eddie Foy, $100,- 
ret, INcY. GE . anc 1¢ hobble if 
skirt were small talk of the era. 
As early as 1910 the upstart film 
business was experiencing censor- | 
ship headaches . . . Bert Williams, 
first Negro star in Broadway mu- 
sicals, debuted in the 1910 “Zieg- | 
feld Follies” from burlesque 
to the Jardin de Paris ‘old New 
York Theatre) came Fanny Brice 
to click with a character song, 
“Goodbye, Becky Cohen”... that 
was before the New Amsterdam 
became Ziegfeld’s flagship and she 
immortalized ‘‘My Man.” | 
Marie Dressler click in | 
“Tillie’s Nightmare” and the era | 
witnessed such plays as ““Pomander 
Walk.” “Alias Jimmy Valentine,” | 
“The Passing of the Third Floor 
3ack,”’ “The Dollar Princess,” “The 
Lottery Man,’ “The Girl From 
Rector's,” “The Third Degree,” 
“Arsene Lupin.” “The Fortune 
Hunter,” ‘Madame X,” “Get Rich 
@uick Wallingford,’ “The Blue 
Bird,’ Lina Abarbanell in ‘Ma- 
dame Sherry.” Leo Dietrichstein’s 


7- or 8-time loser. 
John McCormack 


|| The Minskys and the Titanic |. 


The Minskys took over the Na- 
tional Winter Garden on the lower 
New 


east side of York for their 


(i 


Was a 


’ 
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brand of burlesque ... Harry Car- 
roll, Irving Berlin, Ted Snyder, E. 


“The Concert,” “Rebecca of Sun- Ray Goetz, William Christopher 
nybrook Farm,” Christie MacDon-| Handy, Percy Wenrich, Edward 
ald in “The Spring Maid,” “Alma, Madden, George W. Meyer, Sam 
Where Do You Live?” Emma mM. Lewis. Joe McCarthy, Joe Good- 
Trentini and Orville Harrold de-| win, Ballard MacDonald, Otto 
buted in Victor Herbert's “Naughty Hauerbach (then spelled that way), 
Marietta.’ Rudolf Friml, Albert Von Tilzer, 

—— a om —— Lew Brown, William Jerome, Harry 
___Caruso’s Puccini Preem || Von Tilzer, Jean Havez, Ernest R. 

The great Enrico Caruso, Emmv | Ball, George Graff Jr., L. Wolfe 
Destinn and Pasquale Amato| Gilbert, Lewis F. Muir, Anatole 


world-preemed Puccini’s “The Girl | Friedland, Blanche Merrill, James 
of the Golden West” Russian | V. Monaco, Egbert Van Alstyne 
ballerina Anna Pavlova debuted were the top songsmiths of the day. 
with Mikhail Mordkin as her part- The $7,500.000 luxury liner Ti- 
ner. Choreographer Michel Fo- | tanic sank in 1912 and a boy teleg- 
kine’s staging of “The Swan” al-| rapher, David Sarnoff, flashed out 
ready had won worldwide acclaim | the sad news Actor’s Equity 


for her abroad. Mark Twain died at | was founded in 1913 . . . Columbia 
15 and Julia Ward Howe ("The | Records’ Bridgeport plant turned 
Battle Hymn of the Republic’)! out the first American-made or- 


died at 91, both in 1910. chestral phonograph disks (by con- 
ductor Felix Weingartner) 
Arturo Toscanini made his Ameri- 
Aviation. the automobile and the can debut conducting Beethoven’s 
movies seemed to be making tan- | Ninth Symphony at the Met. 
dem strides in the first decade of 
the century. From “Get Out and 
Get Under” and “In My Merry | 
Oldsmobile” to “Come Josephine | 
In My Flying Machine” was just 
a short span in the topical songs 
of the day. 


3 Major New Industries 


The films were starting to have 
Alice 


protound effect. Hollister 





Gaby, Jolson and Kellermann 
Gaby Deslys, making her Ameri- 
can debut in the Winter Garden’s | 
“Revue of Revues,” had Al Jolson | 


and Annette Kellerman “one- | 
piece bathing suit” exponent) in 
the cast with her .. . the Irish 


Dublin, made their U. S. bow in 


1911 ... E. H. Sothern married 
his leading lady, Julia Marlowe... 
Otis Skinner clicked in ‘Kismet’ 


Edna Wallace Hopper, Jeanne 
Fagels, Helen Broderick, Ina 
Claire, Irene and Vernon Castle, 
Valeska Suratt, were other person- in 





| 
Plavers from the Abbey Theatre 
| 
} 


“The Vampire” was the first 


alities. “vamp,” later made tamous_ by 
Broadway plays included “The Theda Bara (nee Theodosia Good- 
Deep Purple,” “Everywoman,” | ™an), Louise Glaum, and others . . . 


Minnie Maddern Fiske did a screen 
version of her legit success, “Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles,’ for Zukor’s 


George Arliss’ “Disraeli” (long be- 
fore his Warner Bros. filmization), 


‘Bought and Paid For,’ “Bunty | ¥% : 

Pulls the Strings,” “The Garden of Famous Players Co., while Jesse L. 
Allah.” “The Quaker Girl.” “The Lasky Feature Play Co. produced 
Pink Lady” (which set a pink fem- “The Squaw Man and Brew- 
inine fashion pronto), “Officer | Ster’s Millions” . Some years 
666,” “Within the Law.” “Little later he and Zukor merged as 
Women.” “Peg O°’ My Heart” Famous Players-Lasky .. . But 
Laurette Tavlor). “The Argyle even as_ established Broadway 


William Faversham, 
Fairbanks, Flor- 
Walthall, Lil- 


names, like 
Mabel Taliafero, 
ence Nash, Henry B. 


Case.” “The Yellow Jacket,’ Emma 
Trentini in “The Firefly.” 


The First ‘Passing Show’ lian Gish et al., segued into motion 

j } ] . ; m Sie 

The first “Passing Show” (1912) Pictures, they considered it an i 

revue at the Winter Garden, was /egitimate art. Phus was popula: 

the Shuberts’ challenge to Zieg- ized the term legit fol the pl: er 

feld’s “Follies.” Thus. Sigmund | Who faced a live audience, In Co” 

oa . . ai ne { «4 » oifimale thesplan 

Romberg was first making himself '@ast to the illeg ; eat for 

heard Shakespearean ictoy Who “went into the novies 

} ail eile ‘ - a a ‘ 4 
John E. Kellerd’s ran 102 pertorjn- Continued on page 9s 
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Mera Poe ne Film, 
_ Type 5278 (16mm only). 


Her is a new motion picture film 
_material of great value to the newsreel © 
services. Twice as fast as: Super-XX 
, - Reversal Film, it can be processed 
interchangeably with Plus-X Reversal 

-. Film; also it can be processed at higher 
- temperatures. than either Super-XX 
or Plus-X. 


Result: Faster—and Batier—news 
coverage “under minimum conditions— 
with. or. without supplementary elie F 


Graininess and sharpness character-« 
istics, furthermore, are equal to on 2 
_ better, than. those of Super-XX. 


pine information | address: 


or W, 5. GERMAN, INC. 
“Agents for the sale dnd distribution of 

%g igsctiosn Professional Motion: Picture Films 
prt Lee: N- Fagen de, Ih; Hollywood, Calif. . 


“Bast. Coath; Division roe “Midwest. seen ‘. 
BAL Madison. Avenve 137: North ae ail } 
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<ome of that easy money.” For a 
time many preferred anonymity. 
The scramble for billing soon 
thereafter is of course history. 
~~ A $16,000 Prize Flop l 
In 1914 ASCAP was founded... 
Billy Sunday was “hitting the saw- 
dust trail” with a bangup show- 
manship evangelistic pitch 
Hammerstein faced another opera 
house reversal when his American 
Opera House (now Loew’s Lexing- 
ton) was enjoined from opening 
bv the Met . . . Finland’s Jan Si- 
belius visited America. -. a $10,- 
000 Winthrop Ames prize play, 
“Children of the Earth.” by Alice 
Brown (front 2,650 mss.) was a 
flop at the Booth, ran only 39 per- 
formances. ; 
German U-boats sank the Lusi- 
tania in 1915 . . . Among the 124 
Americans were playw right Charles 
Kiein, producer Charles Frohman, 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt and the 
Elbert Hubbards... The first 
N.Y.-S.F. phone line was opened 
with Alexander Graham Bell him- 
self participating in the ceremon- 
ies—not a Don Ameche stand-in... 
D. W. Griffith’s “Birth of a Na- 
tion” was produced. 
| “Too Proud To Fight’ | 








When Britain became enmeshed 
in World War I, President Wood- 
row Wilson was “too proud to 
fight.” Pacifistic America re- 
minded itself in topical songs, per 
“I Didn’t Raise My Boy To Be A 
Soldier.” But in short time it be- 
came “Sister Susie’s Sewing Shirts 
For Seldiers” .. . Pending getting 
into it in 1917, America had a rash 
ot Irish and Hawaiian melodies. 

The Broadway boards clicked 
with “Chin-Chin,” “It Pays To Ad- 
vertise,’ “A Pair of Sixes,” “Too 
Many Cooks,” “Twin Beds,” “On 
Trial,” ‘“‘Under Cover,” “A Pair of 
Silk Stockings.” “Experience,” 
“Whirl of the World,” ‘“‘The Girl 
From Utah,” “Dancing Around,” 
Victor Herbert’s ‘“‘The Only Girl,” 
“The Lilac Domino,’ Emmerich 
Kalman’s “Sari” and Irving Ber- 
lin's “Watch Your Step.” These 
were stage opiates, either with an 
exotic, melodramatic, morality, 
bedroom-farcical or sheer musical 
escapist themes. But the realities 
were soon to catch up. 

VaRIETY’s founder, Sime Silver- 
man, journeyed to his native Syra- 
cuse for the premiere of Irving 
Berlin’s first Broadway legit musi- 
cal and, in a later ‘Famous First 
Nights” series, he recalled that 
Dec. 8, 1914 event: “Irving Berlin's 
first effort at writing a complete 
musical, and believed the initial 
instance of orchestrating a musical 
comedy score in the modern sense, 
gave Syracuse its most gala theat- 
rical event. Event was emphasized 
by practically all the wellknowns 
of Broadway show. business making 
the trip upstate for the opening. 
Town had seen nothing like it be- 
fore, or since, and they still talk 
about it up there. Show was a 
spontaneous hit.’’ 





| ‘Come and Feel My Muscles’ | 





Sandow, the strong man (“ladies, 
come and feel my muscles”) and 
Anna Held were under Ziegfeld’s 
£uidance ... Will Rogers did mon- 
clogs on “I see by the papers” 
-. . War songs in 1917 and 1918 
were numerous, corny and some- 
times fatuous .. . Examples: “We'll 
Knock the Heligo-Into- Heligo-Out 
ot Heligoland!,” “We Don’t Want 
the Bacon—What We Want Is a 
Piece of the Rhine,” “When Alex- 
ander Takes His Ragtime Band to 
France,” “If He Can Fight Like 
He Can Love, Good Night Ger- 
many!,” “I Don’t Want To Get 
Well (I’m In Love With A Beauti- 
ful Nurse).” 
| _Cohan’s ‘Over There’ | 

George M. Cohan’s “Over There” 
‘aS to be the top war song. It sold 
iberty Bonds into the _ billions, 
‘tmulated by show business rallies 
‘om rostrum, podium and soap- 
Pox. It got him the Congressional 
\ledal of Honor. 

Capt. Vernon Castle had hung 
up his dancing shoes and was a 
fiving instructor with a British air 
‘orps in Texas, where he met an 
untimely death in a training flight 

Burlesque was booming .. . 
stose & Carmella Ponselle left the 
Met to do a “sister act” in vaude- 
Ville, a switch for opera divas 
then, more familiar now, per Helen 
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Traubel, Lauritz Melchior, Mimi 
Benzell, Marguerite Piazza, Patrice 
Munsel, Robert Merrill and Ezio | 
| Pinza taking nitery flyers. | 

From the west coast Art Hick- | 


man’s _“‘symphonie — syncopation” | 
| Was being heard of and soon there- 
j;after another westerner, Paul 


| Whiteman, from: Denver, 
| make a lady out of jazz. 
Fox & Ward set a mark as a 
,minstrel-vaude turn, 50 years pals 
| and partners ... a record equalled 
|at this moment by Smith & Dale 
, with 55 years of association 

|the contrasting case was McIntyre 
and Heath, 40 years on the boards 
_and never speaking offstage. 


was to 





|“ Ahie’s 


name James Buchanan) Brady died 
at 61... Harold Lloyd and Bebe 
Daniels started their film careers 
... Jascha Heifetz made his Amer- 
ican debut at 16. 


Polly Moran, Fatty Arbuckle, 
William Desmond, Mae Murray, 
Harry Carey, Mary Miles Minter, 
Tom Mix, Anna Q. Nilsson, Wal- 
lace Reid were silent favorites. 

Jesse Lynch Williams’ “Why 
Marry?” was the first Pulitzer 
prizewinning play .. . Paul White- 
man conducted a 40-piece band for 
the U.S. Navy, 1917-18. 

St. Louis. Municipal Outdoor 
Theatre, seating 10.000, opened... 
Dr. Karl Much, German conductor 
of the Boston Symphony, had been 
interned as an enemy alien , 
Berkshire (Mass.) music festivals | 
incepted ... Frank Bacon's ‘‘Ligh- | 
nin’” achieved 1,291 perform- | 
ances, a record—the first legit to 
top 1,000 consecutive perform- 
ances ... (Since eclipsed by “Life 
With Father” with 3,224 perform- 
ances; “Tobacco Road,” 3,128 and 
Irish Rose,” 2,327 per- 
formances; “Oklahoma,” 4, 
holds the top spot for musicals 
with 2,248 performances.) 
| Booth Tarkington’s “The Mag- 
nificent Ambersons” was the 1919 
Pulitzer prize play. Other legits: 
“Three Faces East,” ‘“‘Three Wise 
Fools,’ Louis Mann & Sam Ber- 
nard in ‘Friendly Enemies,” “‘Dad- 








,| Texas Guinan On a Horse | 


The flickers were registering 
/even stronger . .. Tom Ince starred 
| William S. Hart ... Dorothy Dal- 
ton, Charles Ray, Enid Bennett, 
Norman and Constance Talmadge 
were up there... D. W. Griffith 
was No. 1 among producer-direc- 
,tors . .. Pathe had Fannie Ward, 
; Sam Goldwyn had Mary Garden in 
“Thais” Texas Guinan, long 
‘before Prohibition provided an- 
| Other brand of fame, was going 
thataway in her own westerns... 
Clara Kimball Young’s film com- 
pany paid a then-peak $25,000 for 
screen rights to the Cohan & Har- 
ris hit, “The House of Glass”... 
Female impersonator “Mr.” Julian 
Eltinge had gone into pix and 
clicked. 

Alla Nazimova and Richard Bar- 
thelmess were in ‘War Brides’... 
Already some thought Griffith’s 
“Intolerance” a great unappreci- 
ated epic Pearl White was 
in “Pearl of the Army.” ... The 
senior Fairbanks, coming up, ap- 
peared in “The Good Bad Man... . 
The 1916 cinema marquees em- 
blazoned names like Anita Stew- 
art, Peggy Hyland, Antonio Mo- 
reno, Francis X. Bushman, Billie 
Burke (Mrs. Flo Ziegfeld) 
Amelita Galli-Curci made _ her 
U. S. debut in “Rigoletto” in Chi- 
cago Marjorie Rambeau was 
a smash in “Cheating Cheaters,” 
and other Broadway legit hits were 
the Charles Coburns in ‘The Yel- 
low Jacket.” 


German Acrobats Become ‘Swiss’ 


We were in it in 1917 and all 
German acrobats suddenly became 
Swiss or Danish . . . Barbara La- 
Marr went from vaude to Holly- 











| the 


dies,” Fay Bainter in ‘East 
| West,” “Oh, Lady, Lady,” Al 
i'son’s “Sinbad,” “The Rainbow 
| Girl,” Mae West “Sometime,” 
| “Listen Lester.” 
| At the Century Theatre, for 32 
| performances, there was “a musi- 
cal mess cooked up for the boys 
| at Camp Upton by Sgt. Irving Ber- 
|lin,” titled “Yip Yip Yaphank.” 


in 


| Prohibition ‘& Other Nonsense | 


And now into a new era . 
1919 Prohibition, the 18th Amend- 
ment, had been ratified and pro- 
claimed, effective Jan. 16, 1920... 


of wonderful nonsense now looked 
back upon with considerable 
nostalgia and sentiment although 
show folk (and everybody else) got 
to know such underworld Horatio 
Algers as Waxey Gordon, Owney 
| Madden, Larry Fay, ‘Big Frenchy” 
DeMange, Dutch Schultz, Al Ca- 
pone. 

Bobbed hair and the gigolo had 
| appeared ... short skirts and large 
picture hats for a while. . . then 
cloche-type headgear that 
trademarked the Scott Fitzgerald 
flapper. 

Maurice Schwartz founded the 
Yiddish Art Theatre at the old Irv- 
ing Place Theatre ... Founded in 
| 1915, the Washington Square Play- 
ers reorganized as The Theatre 
Guild, utilizing the Garrick Thea- 
tre on 36th St. ... There in 1923 





guished career with their ‘Gar- 
rick Gaieties”’ ... The Guild 
opened its own theatre in '25.. 

Chaplin, Pickford, Fairbanks 
and D. W. Griffith had organized 
United Artists with Hiram Abrams 
as prez and sales manager .. . Lon | 





wood ... “Diamond Jim” (real 


Chaney’s “The Miracle Man” co- 
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|The Roaring 20s produced an era | 


Rodgers & Hart teed off a distin- | 
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starred Betty Compson and Thom- 
as Meighan . .. Griffith’s “Broker 
Blossoms” was sock Current 
stars included Elaine Hammer- 


cardo Cortez, Pauline Stark. 


| Peace Breaks Out | | 


I counterpart of USO-Camp Shows, 


Cohan for less than two months. 





,ence,” John and Lionel Barrymore 
lin “The Jest,” Ina Claire in ‘The 
|Gold Diggers,” Francine Larri- 


| Other 


stein, Hope Hampton, Lila Lee, | holism 
Tully Marshall, Alma Rubens, Ri-| “The Hairy Ape” at 


Elsie Janis, alumna of the Over | Louis — 
There Theatre League, World War | Wolheim was a schoolteacher who 


The 1919-1920 legit season was | 
| lush Alfred Lunt in ‘“Clar- 





opened ... Fatty Arbuckle scandal 
rocked pictures, resulted in Will 
H. Hays becoming the first film 
industry “czar.” 

Still silent, the screen boomed 
with “Blood and Sand” (Valentino), 


| the Gish sisters in “Orphans of the 
| Storm,” “Robin Hood” (Fairbanks), 


Marion Davies’ “When Knighthood 


Was In Flower,” Norma Talmadge’s 
| Smilin’ 
(Jackie Coogan), Harold Lloyd in 


Thru,” “Oliver Twist” 
“Grandma’s Boy” the married his 
leading lady, Mildred Davis) 
personalities of the day; 
Nita Naldi, Lila Lee, Carol Demp- 
ster, Wallace Beery, Louise Fazen- 
da, Milton Sills. 


In 1922, the first Irving Berlin 
“Music Box Revue” . that year 
came Nikita’ Balieff’s “Chauve 
Souris” revue the dramatic 
smash was Jeanne Eagels_ in 
“Rain”... the first Freudian sym- 


O’Neill’s 
the Province- 


of Eugene 


| town Playhouse, Variety’s Jack 


Conway wrote, “best 
any Broadway stage” . 
Wolheim _ to 


cursing on 
.. It lifted 
fame 


iooked like a pug.a sort of earthier 


was starred with “Her Gang” at the and earlier William Bendix ... 


Cohan in “a bombproof revue,” David Warfield played Shylock and 
highlights from her European Fritz Lieber appeared in “Macbeth” 
shows .. . But a peacetime audi- | hat season. 

ence only patronized it at the | | First Radio Commercial | 


| Also significant in 1922: The first 
radio commercial was sponsored 
by the Queensborough Corp. 
(realty firm) over AT&T’s WEAF, 
now WRCA ... It was sensational 


|more (of the Adlers, Yiddish stage when one 1922 evert linked 20 
|family) in “Scandal.” Lenore Uiric | Stauons to bring a Bond Club, 
je “She Gon-Dauchter-” Frank | Chicago, event to Havena and San 
| McGlynn in “Abrahzm Lincoln,” Francisco .. . Sinclair Lewis’ “Bab- 
Vistar Yecbe i “Phe Velvet | Pitt gave America a new word, 
Lady.”: Harry Tierney and Joe |and Scott Fitzgerald’s “The Beauti- 
| McCarthy's smash “Irene.” “Mon- ful end the Damned” became a 


'sieur Beaucaire,” “The Storm,” 


” 


“Declasse,” “His Honor, 


| Mabel’s Room.” It was also 
golden era of bedroom farce, with 
Al Woods 2s prime impres*rio 
| The first George White ‘“Scan- 
| dals” appeared, ditto “Aphrodite,” 
“Whirl of Society” (which featured 
a runway at the Winter Garden, 4 
la burlesque) “Apple Blossoms,” 
operetta by Fritz Kreisler and Vic- 
tor Jacobi for which William Le- 
Baron, later Paramount Pictures 
production topper. did the libretto. 
Add ‘‘The Little Whopper,” ‘La. J.a 
Lucille,” ‘‘Happy Days,” “Tumble 
Inn,” “Good Morning, Judge,” 
“Buddies.’’ Dempsey knocked out 
Willard in Toledo in the 4th. 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, broadcast the 





ding-Cox race . . . mah-jongg and 
ouija boards were the craze 
Jackie Coogan skyrocketed as 
Kid” in Chaplin’s picture . 


“The 





first Presidential returns, the Har-! A}ja 


.. Ital- | Wild” 


/symbol of the times ... Many of 


Abe Po-| US never knew it but we belonged 


‘tash.” “My Lady Friends,” “Up In | to “the lost generation.” 
the | 


Bathtub gin and needled beer 
became patois as did the term 
speakeasy ... Emile Coue’s “auto- 
suggestion”—“every day in every 
way I’m getting better and better” 
—and the Charleston were born in 
23 So was Time mag 
Duse’s farewell broke records .. . 
Dubious “Scotch” was $20 a bottle. 

. some 5,000 speakeasies in NY. 
alone ... VARTETY soon bored with 
the term, tried to substitute “whis- 
per-lows”’... Organist Jesse Craw- 

| ford incepted community sings in 
the “Publix service” picture house 
deluxers ... Little theatres were 


upbeat .. . Grand Guiznol Players 
from Paris first-timed on Broad- 
way ... Keith Vaudeville banned 

Nazimova’s = sketch, “The 


Unknown,” as too grim for “family 
audiences” . there was another 
smash Negro musical, ‘‘Runnin’ 
Moscow Art Theatre 


ian tenor Beniamino Gigli’s Ameri-| yisited N.Y. in Russian repertoire. 


can debut at the Met . Caruso 
|in Halevy’s ‘‘La Juive” at the Met, 
| Dec. 24, 1920, was to be his fare- 
|well he died in Naples Aug. 2, 
Marilyn Miller, a toast 
lof the Ziegfeld clientele. was in 
“Sally” that year . . Lhe U.S. | 
population was almost 106,000,000 

President Harding, inaugurated | 
1921, died in 1923 Luxury 


‘liners vied with Rum Row speed- 


boats outside the three-mile limit 
smuggling in contraband liquor. . . | 
first ‘‘Miss America” beauty cortest 
was dreamed up in Atlantic 
... To cure chaos on the air the 
U .S. started to license stations and 
assign wavelengths .. . plastic sur- 
gery on rise, with actors’ remade 
physogs as the shill... Maria Je- 
ritza hit these shores~. . 
000,000 gate with Dempsey-Carpen- 
tier, with the French challenger 
kayoed in fourth round, and the 
first major championship bout to 
be radiocast Booth Tarking- 
ton’s “Alice Adams” his second 
Pulitzer novel . . Eugene O’Neill’s 
“Anna Christie” the Pulitzer prize 
play. 

The Arbuckle 


Scandal 


The Shuberts renamed the Cen- 





tury as Jolson’s 59th St. for its 
favorite boxoffice magnet in 
“Bombo” ...Ed Wynn was “The 
Perfect Fool,’ Lenore Ulric was 
“Kiki,” Hazel Dawn was “The 
Demi-Virgin” An ex-waiter 


from Italy, Rudolph Valentino was 


a smash as “The Sheik” and in 
“Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse”’ Mary Pickford played 


“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” Richard 
Barthelmess, “Tol’able David”... 
Ann Nichols’ “Abie’s Irish Rose” 





- first $1.- | ford’s “Hopalong Cass'dy Returns,” 


Lois Wilson, Ernest Torrance and 
J Warren Kerrigan were demand 
players following “The Covered 
Vagon”’ Then there was 
“Scaramouche,” “The 130 Com- 
mandments,” “Rosita” (Pickford), 


'‘‘Down to the Sea in Ships.” 


Paul Whiteman’s first jez con- 
cert at Aeolian Hall, N.Y., Feb. 12, 
featuring George  Gershwin’s 


“Rhapsody In Blue” and made 
| musical history ... That all-Ameri- 
can hero, Rin-Tin-Tin made his 


debut . Critics cheered 
Fairbanks’ ‘“‘Thief of Bagdad”... 
Edna Ferber’s “So Big’ was the 
1925 prize novel, and other books 
included Louis Bromfield’s “The 
Green Bay Tree,” Clarence Mul- 


Hemingway’s “In Our Time,” 
Edith Wharton’s “Old New York.” 

Irving Berlin’s ‘‘Always” sym- 
bolized his romance with Ellin 
Mackay... WEAF broadcast grand 
opera under Cesare fodero and 
WJZ picked up “Aida” from the 
Met as performed by the Boston 
Civic Opera ... The New Yorker 
was’ founded new Madison 
Sauare Garden on 8th Ave. opened, 

. Joe Leblang’s cutrate Grey's 
drugstore in the basemert of the 
Longacre Theatre B'dg. was keep- 
ing many a legit alive and thus 
many a show “went over with a 
Leblang.” 

Come the Coral Gable nd 
Miami land boom hinflask 
Stutz Bearcats, ukulele raccoon 
coats. were standard equipment tor 
the flippers and flappe! cry stal 
sets and earphones displaced by 
new swan-horn speakers for radios, 

(Continued on page 99) 
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IN 1956, Warwick, the BIG independent, will present four 
outstanding attractions, to rank among the most important 


BOXOFFICE motion pictures of the year... 


















PF VicTOR MATURE. JANET LEIGH 
‘SAAR!’ 


A Continent in Revolt. .. A Love 
That would not be denied 





Filmed in Africa, 
in CinemaScope 
Color by Technicolor 
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VICTOR MATURE - MICHAEL WILDING 
ANITA EKBERG . 












Now shooting in the 
North African Desert 
With a cast of thousands] 










In CinemaScope 
... Color by Technicolor 
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JOSE FERRER - TREVOR HOWARD 


The desperate adventure of the “Canoe Commandoes” 


—heroes 10, Survivors 2 


forte in CinemaScope 
+ «Color by Technicolor 


x re . ¢ Today: A Smash hit in London! 


Tomorrow: A Top boxoffice attraction 
in America. 


introducing: YANA 





RHONDA FLEMING - MACDONALD CAREY 


“ODONGO” 
a A. story of the 
@ AFRICAN FRONTIER 
2 ... Actually filmed 


in the jungles of 
East Africa 
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In CinemaScope 
and Color 
by Eastman 









Irving Allen and Albert R. Broccoli 
4 executive producers 
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(Continued from page 97) 

and plugged-in wires displaced the 
bulky storage batteries . . . Max 
Reinhardt’s “The Miracle” trans- 
formed the Century into a cathe- 
dral for Lady Diana Manners and 
Rosamond Pinchot... George 
Jessel’s stage version of ‘‘The Jazz 
Singer” was fated to become the 
historic Al Jolson-Vitaphone smash 
a year later. 

Valentino’s “The Son of the 
Sheik” was to prove his last pic- 
ture; he died a year later... Lon 
Chaney goosepimpled ’em_ in 
“Phantom of the Opera”... 
Charles Chaplin’s “The Gold 
Rush” was hailed .. . John Gilbert 
and Renee Adoree in “The Big 
Parade” rode high... Just a little 
while before sound was to prove 
Gilbert’s undoing . . . Fairbanks 
Sr, rolled “Don Q, Son of Zorro,” 
Harold Lloyd clicked in “The 
Freshman”... Jannings’ “The Last 
Laugh” was standout, as was “The 
Merry Widow” with Mae Murray 
and Gilbert. Monte Blue, Marie 
Prevost, Lewis Stone, Bessie Love, 
Belle Bennett, Ronald Colman, | 
Mary Astor, Joan Crawford, Janet | 
Gaynor, Charles Farrell, Fay) 
Wray, Dolores Del Rio, 





Dolores 
Costello, Mary Brian, John Barry- | 


| 
| 


more, Ramon Novarro, Francis X. | 
Bushman, Noah Beery, 
and Liliian Gish were then cur- 
rent marquee potents. 


The Boozy Epoch | 

The Sesquicentennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia celebrated this 
country’s 150th 
1926 .. . Queen Marie of Rumania 
visited the U.S. and got one of the 
first of the Grover Whalen ticker- 
tape receptions . . . Contract bridge 
and the Black Bottom (displacing 


Dorothy 








the Charleston) were the new'| 
vogues ... poison likker was kill- 
ing or blinding’ scofflaws .. 


carousers coming home from all- 
night speaks met children going to 
school . . . VARIETY published the 
booze prices and Al Capone sug- 


gested to this paper’s Chi office 
that it publish a  Bootlegger’s 
Guide .. . “Flaming youth” was a 


new Jazz Age cognomen . , . Lots 
of showmanship was displayed by 
“Sister” Aimee Semple McPher- 
son... Valentino’s death at 31 in- 
Spired funeral hysteria, a new 
mass manifestation . . . 536 radio 
Stations were licensed ... Pickups 
of Will Rogers from Kansas City, 
Mary Garden from Chi, and Weber 
& Fields, Titta Ruffo and Harold 
Bauer from N.Y. marked launch- 
me of NBC, to make radio respect- 
able. 

Broadway clicks of Negro musi- 
cals, with stars like Miller & Lyles, | 
Sissle & Blake, Florence Mills, et. 
al., combined with the Prohibition- | 
gaited hegiras to Harlem’s Cotton | 
Club, Connie’s Inn, Small’s Para- | 
dise and Barron’s, among other | 





| 
| 
i 


arrangements 


been developed by showmen-maes- | 
tros like Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld, | 
Boris Morros, Irvin Talbot and 
Erno Rapee. Only Morros and 
Talbot are alive at this writing. | 
Riesenfeld was a “de luxe movie 
emporium” impresario, in the’ 
same pattern that Samuel L. 
Rothafel (Roxy), Joe Plunkett, Moe 
Mark, Major Edward Bowes, Tom 
Gorman, Edward L. Hyman, Bala- 


ban & Katz in Chicago, the 
Skouras brothers in St. Louis, 
Harry C. Arthur Jr., and Fanchon 


& Marco in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, A. H. Blank in Des 
Moines, the Saengers and E. V. 
Richards Jr. in New Orleans, Bob 
O’Donnell and Karl Hoblitzelle 
in Texas, and others who helped 
raise the standards of cinematic 
appreciation. But “theme song” 
titles got ridiculous ... A Norma 





Taimadge film, “A Woman Dis- 


puted,’ cued “Woman Disputed, I} 
was aj} 


Love You”... Clincher 


virile George Bancroft film, “My | 


Dynamite Man,” which “inspired”’ 
that epic of romance, “Dynamite 
Man, I Love You.” 








van), started everybody making 
“character,” including the mob- 
sters ... 


Rothstein, Butch Tower, Waxey 
Gordon, Johnny Irish, 
deMange, NTG, Joe Moss, Nicky 
Blair, Belle Livingstone, 


e | 
Taste—As in Food | | 


roll topped him by scaling the 
“Vanities” premiere at $100... 
Just then you heard jokes about 
butter-an-egg men , .. Considered 
very amusing ... don’t ask why 
now. 





Broadway had “Dracula,” Ann 
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: 4 of the old-school; dals” printed (and peddled) $55| own,” first big pitch for presenta- 
nickelodeon “pianner player,” had, opening night ducats so Earl Car- 





Harding in “The Trial 
Dugan,” “Hit The Deck,” “The Cir- 
cus Princess,” “A Night in Spain,” 


“Good News,” (Eugene O’Neill’s | TiS. . 


| “Strange Interlude,” Hal Skelly in 


~ About. this time (1926) the) « : 9 ‘ : 
|Broadway columnist (Winchell, | a. ie ae —— 
Hellinger, Sobol, Skolsky, Sulli-} « : : 


Helen | edy 


| incident o 
; “The Royal Family,” 
; Damon Runyon was yet) Hart’s “Connecticut Yankee,” Basil 
|to give them pseudo-immortality,| Rathbone in “The Command _ to 
j}and Lindy’s was yet to become his Love,” “The Merry Malones” . . 


anniversary in |fictionized “Mindy’s” . . . Arnold| «Show Boat,” by Jerome Kern and 


Rodgers & 


| , th 
Oscar Hammerstein 2d from Edna | Kane’s boop-a-doop 
Frenchy | Ferber’s novel was to set a new 


| : ; : 
| pattern in American musical com- 


... Other shows of 1927 were 


Morgan, all were part of the flower | “Excess Baggage,” “My Maryland,” 


of that hectic time 


crossroads of the world 
without justification . 
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something related to food ... Un- 
der the spur of column breaks, the 
wish-I’d-said-that mania grew... 
Guys lived to see a flip line cred- 
ited to them and retained press- 


agents to help them say clever | 
things and plant the same in news- | 


black-and-tan class niteries, did : : ‘ 
much to bring colored talent with- | print... A gag on the street had 
in show business’s main tent. A)? publicist rebutting a complain- 


Play like “Lulu Belle” came under | 
the same orbit. 
az Heyday of the Musicals | 
This was start of the golden era 
of musical comedy .. . Song-and- 
dance shows got a new and mod- 
ern look ... Among them, in both 
the writing and managerial ranks, 





ing client by exclaiming, “Didn't I 
get you four birthday mentions 
last month in Nick Kenny?” 
Another contribution of the 
pressagernts was the phoney feud 
for mutual publicity. Winchell and 
Ben Bernie was one of the earlier 
ones ... Fred Allen-Jack Benny 
ribbing came later ,.. goodhu- 
mored ribaldry between Bob (“ski- 


were Aarons & Freedley, Schwab nose”) Hope vs. Bing (‘money- 
- Mandel, DeSylva, Brown & belt”) Crosby was in the tradition. 
enderson, the Gershwins, Max [publicity Weuds’ | 
Gordon, Philip Goodman, George | |! a . | 
Choos, Lyle Andrews, Earl Car- Some columnar feuds, notably 
roll, George White, Florenz Zieg-| Winchell and Al Jolson were on 
the square ... They once traded 


feld, Walter Donaldson, Gus Kahn, 
Andre Charlot, Philip Braham, | fisticuffs; they later made up... 
J. P. McEvoy, Eddie Dowling, Os-| Winchell vs. Pegler likewise con- 
car Hammerstein 2d, Arthur Ham-| tinued until Hearst, their mutual 
merstein, Jerome Kern, Irving! boss, patched it up. When film pro- 
Berlin, Sam H. Harris, Rodgers & | ducer Jerry Wald \"°s radio editor 
Hart, Lew Fields, Billy Rose. |of the Graphic — he deliberately 
Ring October, 1926, as the date | Picked on Rudy Vallee just to cre- 
“The Ladder” hit Broadway . . ./ ate interest in himself. Winchell 
It ran 789 performances, despite | 224 Ed Sullivan still continue. 
Osing $5,000 every week, because| “4 feud of another sort revol\ ed 
its sponsor, oilman Edgar B.| around Al Jolson’s: wooing and 
Davis was a bug on reincarnation | yee ee 
anc tz sic , : |dancer in rer per, 
written ae erie mee tack Sy whom mobster Johnny Irish —_ 
lation) and produced by Brock) genuinely stuck... In a Sir mm a- 
Pemberton, the cast included An-| had switch, Irish finally — — 
toinette Perry, Edgar Stehli, Ross | he could have her and take Son't 
Alexander, Irene Purcell. care of her, because if you don 
Every movie haa to have a/ You'll have me to hear from. 
“theme song.” Slick scores were|| $100 Opening Night Ducats 
fashioned for live orchestral ac-| By 1927, and we've been a Jong 

















Companiment to the screen’s ac-| time getting there, the era of won- | 


tion. There was no sound syn-|derful nonsense was really in high 
chronization yet, and gradually the}... Everything was happy days in 
thematic music, from the stock 


Disté «>< « 





. . . Somebody | “Manhattan Mary,” and The As- 
called Times Square the double- 'taires (Fred and Adele) and Victor 
- not) Moore a hit 
.. Taste was| “Funny Face.” 


in the Gershwins’ 
The First ‘Oscars’ | 

Young Bill Paley from Philadel- 
phia took over CBS that year and 
the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts & Sciences was cradled... 
The first Oscars went to Emil Jan- 
nings (“The Way of All Flesh”), 
Janet Gaynor (‘7th Heaven”), 
“Wings” (Paramount), with special 
awards to Al Jolson for pioneering 
sound in Warner Bros.’ “The Jazz 
Singer,” and to Charlie Chaplin 
for “The Circus.” 

John Drew died at 73 in San 
Francisco and Isadora Duncan, 
American interpretive dancer, was 
choked to death by her own scarf 
in a French automobile accident. 

Over in London Tallulah Bank- 











George White's “Scan-'! 


head’s strip in “The Garden of 
Eden” saved that play and made 
world headlines . . . Ruth Etting 
was in the 1927 edition of “Zieg- 
feld Follies” and Jeanne Eagels in 
“Her Cardboard Lover.” 

Clara Bow’'s “it’’ and inventor- 
authoress Elinor Glyn did _ per- 
sonals at Loew’s State ... Lupe 
Velez, Nancy Carroll, Sue Carol 
(now Mrs. Alan Ladd), June Col- 
lyer (now Mrs. Stuart Erwin), Nor- 


'ma Shearer, Gary Cooper, Charles 


(Buddy) Rogers, Sally Eilers, Gil- 
bert Roland ranked as top film 
names ... Loretta Young, an ex- 
tra girl, got attention in her pi- 


/oneer film chance, Mervyn LeRoy 


| an up-and-coming new director... 
Vaudeville was generally accepted 
as “through.” 


Joe Cook starred in “Rain Or 








Shine,” with Tom Howard and Don 
Voorhees’ Recording Orchestra... 


Dave Chasen (now the Hollywood 


restaurateur) was Cook’s stooge 

. seven “Abie’s Irish Rose” 
companies toured the U. S. but it 
flopped in England ... Roxy was 
saying, “Pictures without augmen- 
tation of acts can’t hold their 


of Mary | 





tions . . . Charles Laughton drew 
his first London legit attention that 
year ... Billie Dove was big b.o. 
... Robert Benchley, drama critic 
of the old Life, doubled into the 
Palace on Broadway as monologist, 
a return engagement ... With 
Beatrice Lillie and Clifton Webb 
in “She’s My. Baby,” was Irene 
Dunne in a minor role ... Helen 
Morgan was on the books at $3,500 
a week in her shortlived plush 
House of Morgan nitery although 
she fared better in another speak, 
called Chateau Madrid. 
| Nostalgia & Spinach | 
Can't seem to get away from 
1927... So colorful .. . Heyday of 
the Algonquin Round Table, grand 
lodge of the wish-I’d-said-that cult 
. » - also the Thanatopsis Inside 
Straight Club... Alexander Wooll- 
cott was a god in the smart set 
and played croquet in Central 
Park with the Marx Bros. . 
Show business ran to extreme, 
Sammy Shipman mellers, Al Woods 
garter farces . . . Whiteman had 
the Rhythm Boys as an act with 
his band—Crosby, Rinker & Bar- 
. The Yacht Club Boys were 





|zooming and Clayton, Jackson & 


in | Durante had graduated from the 


in | rathskellers 


Coquette” (the act of God baby” | Signified “Melancholy Baby,” 
ecurred about this time), | Chink Sherman the Silver Slipper. | max 


|} spinach” by 
Carney. Then one day he left the | 
libbed something | 
rude about said kiddies and “Un-| 


Tommy Lyman 





“Why do black horses eat more | 
| than white horses?” inquired 
| Moran & Mack... Vincent Lopez 
made ’em whistle with “Nola” 
(with the right hand) and Helen 

was its own 
| little chapter in the vagaries of 


| popular fancy . . . VARIETY looks 
|back ... To Gallagher & Shean 
... To John Held’s tribe of giddy 
scofflaws To Ruth Etting’s 
“Col” Gimp ... To Mae West with 
Harry Richman at the piano, , , 
To Father Coughlin—why? Kiddies 
were then admonished, “eat your 
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WOR’s Uncle Don 
mike open, ad 


cle Don” was no longer related to 
anybody. 


Jaz Age | In High | 


in 1928 .. 
Walter Damrosch N. Y. Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society  world- 
premiered George Gershwin’s tone 
poem, “An American In Paris,’ 
which introduced the Parisian 
taxihorns as an orchestral effect 
. « « The prolific Gershwin freres 
(Ira, the lyricist) at the time had 
another new musical comedy on 
Broadway, ‘Treasure Girl” with 
Gertrude Lawrence and Clifton 
Webb. Cole Porter’s ‘‘Paris”’ 
starred Irene Bordoni ... and the 
Hammerstein ~- Romberg operetta 
“New Moon” was a smash. Others 
may remember 1928 for Eugene 
O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude” or 
Mae West’s “Diamond Lil”... It 
was Hope Williams’ 
Philip Barry's “Holiday.” 
DeSylva, Brown & Henderson 
phoned Al Jolson a new song from 
New York to Hollywood, a little 


shamefaced that it was “Sonny 
Boy” and saccharine but as the 
great mammy singer sang it to 


Davey Lee in the film it set a peak 
(to then) disk sale and emphasized 
anew the ‘‘theme song” appeal. 

A back page ad in The March 21, 
1928 issue of VARIETY announced 





} 
| 





a charity rally on behalf of Joe E. 
Lewis .,.It grimly reminded show 
biz that gangsterism had invaded 
the world of talent . . . Hoods had 
carved up Lewis, nearly severed 
his vocal cord, because he dared 
leave one Chicago joint, the Green 
Mill, for more dough from an op- 
position joint . . . Art Cohn tells 
all about it in “The Joker Is Wild.” 


|abond Lover” 
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day, too, in| 
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The boom in Hollywood because 
of dialog created a gold rush... 
Broadway songwriters, players who 
could “talk” and impresarios with 
stage experience, went west by the 
Chief-load. One of them was to 
utter the immortal observation, “I 
wouldn’t buy anything in Califor- 
nia that I couldn’t put on The 
Chief and bring home with me to 
New York.” 

Radio, too, was creating fabu- 
lous musical favorites, Singer Russ 
Columbo stirred the imagination 
or whatever of U.S. femininity as 
only Valentino had done in silent 
celluloid, but Columbo met an un- 
timely death. Unquestionably the 
major-domo of the crooning pa- 
rade was Rudy Vallee with his 
genteel mien and subtle ballyhoo, 
his softly romantic ‘“Heigh-Ho, 
Everybody,” as he dreamily pro- 
jected “Deep Night,” “The Maine 
Stein Song” and “I’m Just A Vag- 
... The megaphone 
technique popularized and accept- 
ed as original with Vallee had 
been a familiar singing trick of the 
old-school songpluggers in the 
Coney Island beerstubes and at the 
six-day bicycle races in New York’s 
Madison Square Garden. 

‘Wall St. Lays An Egg’ | 

But the mad whirl of the Jazz Age 
| was coming to its catastrophic cli- 

America had to pay piper 
a % VaR'ETY’s headline told the 
| tale of 1929 best: Watt STREET 
LAYS AN Ecc ... Some thought 
a special need to escape from real- 
ities thereafter aided radio (free), 
talkies (newly exciting) and _ ro- 
mantic crooners (erotic opiate) . 
Metro’s “Broadway Melody,” with 
Bessie Love and Charles King, was 


a filmusical mopup just then .. .So 
was the  just-imported Maurice 
Chevalier co-starring with Jean- 


ette MacDonald in “The Innocents 
of Paris” . “Sunny Side Up” 
projected an adorabie little girl, 
Shirley Temple . .. censorship got 
a boost with the bawdy smash film, 
“The Cock-Eyed World” ... and 
on Aug. 19, 1929 Freeman Gosden 
(Amos) and Charles Correll (Andy) 
teed off “Amos 'n’ Andy.” 

Jed Harris was that season's 
Broadway boy wonder with mullti- 
ple concurrent hits—‘Front Page,” 
“Coquette,” “Broadway” his 
male striptease interviews with the 
press were under the auspices of 
Richard Maney, same later to aid 
Tallulah Bankhead’s frank auto- 
biog. 

When Wall Street laid that egg, 
16,400,000 shares changed hands, 


some declining 35 points on the 
day 25,000,000 people were 


affected by the debacle which, by 





|year’s end, represented $15 billions 


in “lost” paper profits ... At that 
point Sam Insull’s backlot Civic 
Opera House opened in Chicago 
... Frederick Danny and Manfred 
B. Lee’s “Ellery Queen” whodunits, 
destined to be an industry, got 
going Elmer Rice’s “Street 


Jazz was getting longhair nods | Scene” was the 1929 Pulitzer prize 
. Just merged under | play. 


~ He Finally Left | 
Nineteen-thirty saw Sir Harry 
sauder’s last “‘farewell tour”... 


People talked of the “Lubitsch 
touch” ... Mae West was a b.o. 
lifesaver for Paramount and De- 


anna Durbin for Universal ’ 
Came 77-B to rescue deadweight 
theatre realestate ... Came Eugene 
O’Neill’s sixhour play, “Mourning 
Becomes Electra,” with an hour's 


intermission for dinner... The 
Guggenheim game craze... Film 


theatres discovered popcorn as a 
lifesaver . 





Sinclair Lewis got the 1930 
Nobel prize for literature—first 
American so honored Mare 
Connelly’s “Green Pastures” got 


the Pulitzer ... Dietrich’s first US. 
pic, “Morocco,” was a hit after her 
UFA (German) impact in “Blue 
Angel” Jean Harlow’ was 
flashing her platinum — blonde 
charms in Howard Hughes’ “Hell's 
. Marie Dressler and 
Polly Moran were a comedy team 
for Metro “Garbo — talks” 
screamed the ads and she talked 
“Anna Christie” into big grosses 
Pacifism was rampant and 
pointed to “All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front”... China’s No. i actor, 
Mei Lan-Fang, in Broadway legit 
debut . . . Susan Glaspell’s “Ali- 
son’s House” wins 1931 Pulitzer 
play prize despite short run. 
By 1931, radio and talking pic- 
tures were credited with creating 
(Continued on page 100) 
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(Continued from page 99) 
“four new Depression Era 
biz millionaires’’— Rudy Vallee, 
Amos ’n’ Andy and Maurice Che- 
valier .. . Ballyhoo magazine was 
lampooning advertising .. . 
wore Empress Eugenie hats 
Edward G. Robinson was a killer- 
diller at the wickets as “Little 
Caesar” ... The depression boomed 
bridge, with Culbertson and Leuz 
then prime authorities .NBC 
sold $25,607,000 worth of time and 
CBS dittoed $11,895.000 
VARIETY boxed Garbo’s “I tank 
go home” which matched 
West’s come up and see me some- 
time” as a catchphrase ... It was 
the decade of 


Jack Pearl’s “Voss you dere 
Sharlie?”, Joe Penner’s ‘Wanna 
buy a duck?” and ‘oh, you 


n-a-a-a-sty man!’’, Amos ’n’ Andy’s 
“ah-wah,” Ed Wynn’s cackle, etc. 
In 1931 the Seabury investiga- 
tion forced New York’s Mayor 
Jimmy Walker to resign .. . 2,300 
banks had folded since the 1929 
market debacle Rockefeller 
Center broke ground tor the RKO 
Bldg. . . . Theodore Dreiser twice 
slapped Sinclair Lewis across the 
face at a dinner by American 
writers in honor of Russian novel- 
ist Boris Pilnyak at New York’s 
Metropolitan Club . . The new 
Waldorf-Astoria opened and on its 
old site the world’s tallest sky- 
scraper (102 floors) as the press- 
agent counted the $54,000,000 Em- 
pire State Bldg., followed the same 
year ... ‘Way back then, in 1931, 
Kate Smith and Boswell Sisters 
were on CBS’ experimental tele- 
vision station W2XAB of which 
Bill Schudt was manager... 
French prima Lily Pons made her 
Met debut ... Broke, a victim of 
the depression, Maude Adams 


show | 


women | 


Mae |} 


catchphrases per | 


| Houses” 1933 Pulitzer 
‘ “Tobacco Road” opened to 
mixed notices but was to top 
| “‘Abie’s Irish Rose (2,327) as long- 
run (3,182) Broadway show. 
Happy the day ... the repeal of 
the 18th Amendment (Prohibition) 
. . . President Roosevelt incepted 
“fireside chats” over the radio. . 
Chicago Century of Progress expo- 
| sition brought Sally Rand to fame 
|. . . U. S. officially recognized 
Russia... Albert Einstein becomes 


prize play 


-| Princeton prof. as Hitler became 


,Chancellor ... Already the think- 
ers were expatriating Germany .. 
|Emil Ludwig to Rpallo, Italy; 
| Lionel Freuchtwanger to Britain 
Erich Maria Remarque, 
'came a Swiss citizen. 
| VARIETY took stock of “honky- 
tonk Broadway” with a nose-count 
of 17 danzehalls between 42d and 
57th St. Add in class cabarets ($5 
| couvert) and penny-a-dance empor- 
}ums (50 dances for 50c) at the 
| Tango Palace ... Cincinnati Citi- 
|zens’ Committee payrolled WLW’s 
Smilin’ Ed McConnell to shill 
votes over the radio under regular 
politico sponsorship, a first 
Trace the nation’s economics in 
its pop songs, first “Brother, Can 
You Spare A Dime?,” then the 
/somewhat more hopeful ‘“Who’s 
Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf?” 
(1933), and later the lustier “‘Whis- 
tle While You Work” of 1938. 


ee Morro Castle . 


The 1934 highlights included the 
| radio blow-by-blow of the Morro 
|Castle investigation, sea disaster 
which cost 134 lives ...a_pre- 
| taste of the Kefauver hearings... 
|Mutual became the third national 
network ... Henry Hadley inaugu- 
;/rutes Berkshire Music Festivals 
|. .. Walt Disney’s “Donald Duck” 


! 





who. be- | 








Marc Blitzstein’s proletarian opera. 
“The Cradle Will Rock,” and 
| ILGWU's “Pins and Needles” at 
\the Labor Stage, nee Princess 
| Theatre and Orscn Welles’ Mer- 
jcury Theatre were of the period... 
| Hill-the-villain hokum_ mellers 
| bobbed up in cabaret-theatres on 
| both coasts . . . Benny Goodman, 
ithe “king of swing,’ had ’em jit- 
| terbugging in the aisles of the 
Broadway Paramount Theatre, a 
first .. . Alligators, boogie-woogie, 


patois. 





| Seared Easy 











ated the Versailles Treaty. 


| Edgar Bergen and his dummy | 


| Charlie McCarthy came into vogue 
'on the Chase & Sanborn program 
|... Myrt & Marge, The Goldbergs, 
| Voice of Experience, Tony Wons, 
|March of Time, were other radio 
values ... The original “A Star Is 
| Born” (Gaynor-March) came out. 
|. . . A distinguished refugee of 


tried a comeback in “Merchant of | jnauspiciously first introduced in 1938 was German novelist Thomas 


Venice” in Cleveland after 13 
years retirement... 

Air favorites, getting on to 1932, 
included Morton Downey, Kate 


Smith, Ruth Etting, the Boswell 


Sisters, the Mills Bros., Ed Wynn, | 


Eddie Cantor, Burns & Allen, Jack 


Benny, Jack Pearl, Fred Allen... | 


Top film names included Ann 


'“The Orphans’ Benefit” cartoon .. . | 


|Czech-made “Ecstasy” (Hedy La- 
| mar) was already a cause-celebre 
F People debate savory Virgil 
Thomson-Gertrude Stein’s surreal- 
| istic opera, “Four Saints in Three 
| Acts” . . . The Federal Communi- 


er FRC ...NLRB created ... The 


cations Commission replaced earli- | 


Mann ‘who died in Zurich at 80 in 


| 1955) . Church bingo was the 
rage And jitterbugging ... 


“Information Please” (John Kieran, 
FPA, Clifton Fadiman, Oscar 


Levant, guests) made radio panels | 


a standard act... 


A jittery public scared easy 
when Orson Welles’ “War of the 


Harding, Leslie Howard, Myrna nation was whammed by Fred As-| Worlds” over CBS used fake news 
Loy, Ronald Colman and Kay 'taire & Ginger Rogers filmusicals | flashes . . . Mickey Rooney-Lewis 
Francis . . . Marie Dressler rated |... George Gershwin’s “Porgy and |Stone’s “Andy Hardy” series was 


No. 1 film star... Bette Davis was Bess” opera was a product of 1934. | jaunched. 


developing as a film draw R 
Jimmy Durante, alone, was click- 
ing in Metro pix as in niteries... 
Radio City Music Hall, world’s 


overlong, duli S. L. Rothafel (Roxy) | 
stageshow .. . VARIETY headlined: | 
“Television Far Away?—Expert | 
Speaks of Its Debut Possibly a | 
Few Years From Now.” 
| Dawn of New Deal 

Rapid changes marked 1933 .. . | 
FDR inaugurated ... banks closed | 

.. “the forgotten man” was re- | 
membered Federal relief | 
dole went into effect New 
Deal braintrusters birthed 
and Blue Eagle, Works 





Progress | 


~~ Mood of the '30s _ 


Rogers was killed in Wiley 
Post’s plane crash in Alaska . 


g.m. of the Met Opera . first | 
night baseball started ... ‘Fibber | 
McGee & Molly.” Lum ’n’ Abner, | 


Question”), “One Man’s 
Family” were big stuff on radio. 


| 
| 


The Federal ‘Tieatre Project | 
(Works Progress Administration) | 
was organized by Mrs. Hallie | 


Flanagan of Vassar... by 1936-37 


San 


York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 


| Swing was the thing in 1935... . | 
52d St. becomes Swing Street .. .| 
largest theatre (6,200), opened with | Will 


With an uncanny ear for the 
country’s feelings in 1939 Irving 
Berlin revived “God Bless Amer- 
ica”... Hitler was off to the races 


| (“inferior”) and FDR proclaimed a 
| Ex-tenor Edward Johnson became | limited state of national emergen- 


ey ...N. ¥. World’s Fair was sans 


Germany but had a Japanese Pa- 
vilion . . . The Daughters of the 


—— | Phil Baker’s ‘‘Take It Or Leave It” | American Revolution barred Mari- 
| ($64 


an Anderson, Negro contralto, 
from Constitution Hall concert, 
owned by the Washington chapter, 
but her open-air concert in a 
Washington park drew 75,000, 


, sponsored by Harold L. Ickes and 
NRA (it had producing centres in New | Mrs. Roosevelt. 


In San Francisco the Golden 


Administration and Federal Thea-| Francisco, New Orleans, Boston, ! Gate International Expo had Sally 


tre Project . . . The Rockefellers | 
birthed the 70-story RCA Bldg. 
: Sidney Kingsley’s “Men in 
White” was Pulitzer prize play. . 


Philadelphia, Seattle, Atlanta, 
Denver. 
A commemorative — half-dollar | 


Rand’s Nude Ranch . . In New 
York Billy Rose’s Aquacade vied 
with General Motors’ Futurama, 


.| with the head of P. T. Barnum on |Morris Gest’s midgets, Mike Todd 


“Romance of Helen Trent,” “Lone | the 150th anniversary of Bridge-| and George Jessel’s In Old New 


Ranger” and “The Woman 
White” were top radio serials. 

Americans were getting ballet- 
conscious .. . Ballet Russe, Serge 
Lifar and Uday Shan-Kar’s 14 Hin- 
du dancers among terp 


to U. S. concert lalls Louis 
yruenberg’s American odela, 
“Emperor Jones,” based on Eu- 
gene O’Neil’s 1920 play, world 


preemed at the Met. ran seven per- 
formances ... Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s “The Willow Tree,” 


opera composed expressly for ra-| Deeds Goes to Town” (Gary Coop- | 
dio, premiered over NBC... 
“Both 


Max- 


well Anderson's Your 





invaders | 


postage stamp of 
(“America’s trou- | 
1936 honors to | 
showfolk . . . Robert E. Sherwood | 
won the Pulitzer with his play, | 
i“Idiot’s Delight” That year | 
John Gielgud’s “Hamlet” outran 
| John Barrymore’s ... A conversa- 


and a= special 
Stephen Foster 
badour’’) were 


tion piece was “The Women” by | 
Clare Booth (now Ambassador-to- 
Italy Luce) ...In the idiom of the 


New Deal the screen offered ‘‘Mr. 


er) ... “Modern Times” (Chap- | 


lin) which spoofed modern tech- 
nology ... Deanna Durbin, Leopold 
Stokowski and a huge symphony 
made “100 Men and a Girl.” 
Luise Rainer won an Oscar in 
1936 for her impression of Anna 
Held in Metro’s “The Great Zieg- 
feld,”’ as she was to score again in 
Tne Good Earth,” two vears later 
and thereafter be unable to get 
a job in Hollywood, such being the 
casting or being “not 


ones ¢ 
}< ié Oi 


the type 

Margaret Mitchell's “‘Gone With 
the Wind’ solid 1,000,000 copies in 
the first six months, won the 1937 
Pulitzer prize, and became one of 


the top-grossing films in history 
under David O. Seiznick’s aegis ... 
In 1937 Toscanini was appointed 
conductor of NBC Symphony 


| dation, 
| Losing 
| Stones 


in port, where he was once mayor, | Orleans, Heineken Beer's “By the 
| Zuvaer Zee”... 


the French and 

Belgian Pavilions were fancy food 

hits of the N. Y. World’s Fair. 

| - 7 Anyone For 77B?___ a 
By 1939 most all the film dynas- 

ties had gone through the ringer, 


too ridiculous in “Great Dictator” | tion ... Milton Berle was to crash 
_,. After 18 years of making faces | through as “Mr. Television” . ..So 
at one another the broadcasting in- | many innovations and breaks with 
dustry and ASCAP openly feuded tradition had occurred in 10 years 
in 1940 .. . BMI cried up Stephen | that nary an eyebrow went when a 
Foster’s “Jeannie With the Light Met opera great, Lauritz Melchior, 


Brown Hair.” ' started in saloons. . 





| 
|;ommended to Lee Shubert, made 
|her debut in “Streets of Paris,” 
| revue ... Carmen Miranda wowed 





| as result of her exaggerated plat- 
| form shoes and the Bahia-style tur- 
| bans which became ‘her trade- 
marked headdress. It also became 
| the symbolic “Oscar” for the Copa- 
cabana nite club in New York 
whose accolade—“the Copa _tur- 
ban’”—was borrowed from Miss 
Miranda’s attire. 


This was the era, too, of goldfish 
| swallowers, campus panty raids on 
sororities . . . successors to knock- 
knock, handies, put ’n’ take and 
you remember what else. 


/in N. Y. at 81... Orson Welles’ 
| “Citizen Kane” film was sup- 
|pressed . . . Danny Kaye Roman 


jam session, killer-diller, schmaltz, | candled to fame in Gertrude Law- 
“give me some skin” made new | rence’s legit musical, “Lady In The | 


| Sars” which put Freud in grease- 
paint It was also the year 


| | Lindsay & Crouse’s “Arsenic and 
Oh, yes, in.1937 Hitler repudi- | Old Lace” made homicidal mania | 


|SO amusing. 





| The Cocoanut Grove Fire | 





An agony of 1942 was Boston’s 
| Cocoanut Grove cabaret fire disas- 
|ter taking 491 lives . . An all- 
‘Negro “Aida” played the Civic 
Opera House, Chi, and Berlin’s GI 
| show, “This Is the Army” and Moss 
_Hart’s “Winged Victory” were in 
the groove ... The same dramatist 
mentioned a moment ago, Robert 
E. Sherwood, was one of FDR’s 
ghostwriters on speeches. His re- 
| cent death (November, 1955) 
shocked the nation. 


| Ill-fated Center Theatre in Rock- 
,efeller Center, after nondescript 
policy found wartime click with 
Arthur M. Wirtz-Sonja Henie ice- 
shows ...A temporary respite for 
the house, now razed war 
themes distinguished films like 
“Mrs. Miniver’” (Garson), ‘‘Wake 
Island” ... James Cagney’s “Yan- 
kee Doodle Dandy” (Cohan _ bio- 


| pic). 


Gabriel Heatter’s “There’s good 
news tonight” became a 
phrase . . . swing-shift frolics for 
ex-hour war.workers flourished ... 
Stage Door Canteens boomed... 
One USO-Camp_ Show troupe 
crashed in the Lisbon river, kill- 
ing Tamara and seriously injur- 
ing Jane Froman and Gypsy Mar- 
koff In 1943 “Oklahoma!” 
opened ... Frank Sinatra created 
hysteria among his adorers at the 





| 


|ever Amber,” 





| got out of the way for fear of be- 


from bankruptcy to reorganization | "8 trampled in the rush. 


and 77b ‘partial bankruptcy), liqui- | 


and general streamlining. 
theatres had been mill- 
around: the 
producing - distributing  organiza- 
tions . . . Eventually the Govern- 
ment would, for other reasons, or- 
der divorcement of chain theatre 
operations from production. 
“Alexander’s Ragtime Band,’ a 
Fox Film of 1939, was loosely in- 
terpreted as Irving Berlin’s film 
biography because of certain par- 


allel plot improvisations 
‘t’'wasn’t. 
Major Edwin H. Armstrong’s 


static-less radio ‘frequency modu- 
lation) was hailed ...a great suc- 
cess it never got anywhere and its 
Zenius-inventor killed himself . . 

Getting to be a habit, Robert E. 
Sherwood’s “There 
Night,” copped him a third Pulit- 
zer... “Fantasia,” Disney cartoon 


with Stokowski musica) accomp, 
excited the critics . . . People di- 
vided on Chaplin making 


,issued to commemorate the 50th 


necks of the | 


| Hartford (Conn.) was the worst 
Big Top conflagration in cireus 
history; took over 100 lives and 


Shall Be No}. . 
abrupt dropping of controls . 


| ture 


Hitler ‘ tures” was a first wisecrack evalua- 


Broadway Paramount, a la Benny 
Goodman’s jitterbugs earlier. 

Kathleen Winsor’s novel, ‘For- 
outsold John Her- 
sey’s “A Bell for Adano,” but the 
dramatization of the Hersey work 
achieved a sturdier impact than 
the film version of the Winsor 
sexer . . . Show biz boomed 
throughout 1944 with nothing to 
buy, shortages continuing, nylons 
and Parker Pens strong “fraterni- 
zation” items abroad (and nylons 
ditto on the home front) ... all 
the picture theatres had to do was 
open their doors and the managers 


A special 3c postage stamp was 


anni of motion pictures. 
The 1944 Ringling circus fire in 


injured over 400. 

President Roosevelt never lived 
to see V-E Day (May 8, 1945)... 
American poet Ezra Pound, in- 
dicted for wartime treason, was 
committed to a mental hospital .. . 
“State of the Union” by Lindsay & 
Crouse won the Pulitzer... “The 
Glass Menagerie” made Tennessee 
Williams a celebrity. 

Then the years just after the 
war... dizzy ... peevish .. . peo- 
ple with money and unable to buy 
. .. Dlackmarkets in theatre tickets 
. gradual and sometimes too 


Something new in the motion pic- 
firmament was the drive-in 


|tures dealing 
em forthwith and was to influence | like * 
American footwear and headgear | Agreement” . 


Notes re 1941: Paderewski died | 


. Fred Allen 


A “Brazilian bombshell” person- | ruefully commented of the give- 
ality, whom Sonja Henie had rec- | away trend on the air. “a free ice- 
| box is a bigger headliner than tal- 


ent.” ... There was a flush of fea- 
with race hatred, 
and “Gentleman's 
. . Screen fare took 
up unusual mass media subject- 
matter, per insanity (“Snake Pit”). 
alcholism (‘Lost Weekend’) and 
invalidism (“The Men’). 
Television introduced the shape 
of tomorrow ... her name was 
Dagmar .. . plunging necklines of 
the earlier tv queens stopped just 
|short of the navel .. . Then there 
| was Gorgeous George, Hopalong 
| Cassidy, rollerskating derbies ... 
Aly and Rita were in the news... 
| Bergman and Rossellini... Italian 
| cinema was touted as earthy and 
arty, together ... everybody talked 
|} about the coaxial cable and who 
could or could not get on it 


“Pinky” 





DuMont was the also-ran video 
network except in Pittsburgh 
where it owned the only station 


and was lordly ... Another switch 
on conventional rotation was BMI, 
yesteryear’s upstart in music, but 
now eclipsing ASCAP on Hit Pa- 
rade and disks. 

The film gentry were mighty 
worried around 1947 and 1948 as 
television came into focus as a big 
threat to the timehonored ‘family 
entertainment” — “going to the 
movies’’—but Hollywood _ started 
some serious self-examination and 
decided ‘‘better pictures” was the 
answer ... There was curious re- 
flexes to the slogans .. . a cynic 
pointed out that the initials of 
“Movies Are Your Best Entertain- 
ment” spelled “maybe” ... Qual- 
ity vs. quantity product became the 
keynote as divorcement put thea- 
tres on new competitive standards 


|, . . Hollywood was some time get- 


ting back its self-confidence. 

In the saloons 1948 registered a 
new rhumba-samba wave, keyed 
with the snowballing vears to dit- 
ties on the order of “Enjoy Your- 
self—It’s Later Than You Think.” 
Past-1950 it because the Mambo 
and Cha-Cha-Cha, with rhythm & 
blues (rock ’n’ roll) variations. 





catch- | 





theatre... “passion pits with pic- 


[ea seares 








Postwar readjustment included 
Red scares, investigations, loyalty 
checks ... Jack L. Warner, Louis 
B. Mayer and director Sam Wood 
invited a probe into Hollywocd’s 
Red infiltration, particularly 
among writers... Followed “The 
Hollywood 10° ... Broadway offer- 
ed “The Heiress,” “John Loves 
Mary,” “‘Finian’s Rainbow,” “Briga- 
doon,” “Inside USA,” “High But- 
ton Shoes,” Ray Bolger in ‘‘Where’s 


| Charley?,”’ “Allegro” (a Rodgers & 


Hammerstein item which’ ran 
only 316 performances), ‘“‘Medea” 
by Euripides, and two Shavian re- 
vivals, ““Man and Superman” and 
Katharine Cornell in “Antony and 
Cleopatra.” 

Rocky Graziano 
grand jury he had been offered 
$100,000 to “throw” a fight, the 
more noteworthy in light of his 
1955 memoirs, “Somebody Up 
There Likes Me,” when he con- 
fessed his dark early years as a 
juvenile delinquent of no minor 
nuisance ,.. over 58,000 senti- 
mentalists jampacked the Yankee 
Stadium—“the house that Ruth 
built’”—in the 1948 tribute to the 
Great Bambino ... A sponsor and 
a grandfather of a sponsor, Henry 
Ford died at 83, leaving a fortune 
estimated between 500 and 700 mil- 
lions ... Gian-Carlo Menotti's 

(Continued on page 514) 
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Motion Picture Film Department 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ivi j ivisi Division 

t Coast Division Midwest Division West Coast 

A Madison Avenue 137 North Wabash Avenue 6706 Santa Monica Blvd. 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 2, Illinois Hollywood 38, Calif. 


W. J. GERMAN, INC. 


Agents for the sale and distribution of Eastman Professional 
Motion Picture Films, Fort Lee, N. J.; Chicago, Ill.; Hollywood, Calif. : 
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Michael Anderson “hms Woper Joe €. haga Cantinflas Flartine Carol 





Directaur Thespian Thespian Thespian Thespian 


_ Currie Andp Devine Reginald Penny —— Dietrich Luis Dominguin 








Thespian Thespian Thespian Thespian Cisspian 


Hit Cedric ee Trevor — Glynis Johns Joseph Kane Buster Keaton 





Thespian Thespian Thespian Tonal Master Thespian 


Hhirlep MacLaine Wictor Salli Kebin MeClorp Col. Tim MeCop Robert Martien 





Thespian Thespian Directaur Traveller Thespian Costumier 
Robert Morlep Robert Newton David Niven Jack Parle S. I. Perelman 








Thespian ae a Thespian Thespian Chronicler 


Ronald Squire vomes Senos Basil Spdnep Michael Todd Jules Werne 
; \ hee VW 7E\:| \ (AVIS S YEW iS 





Shespian Architecte The rpian Iwpressario eluthor 
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Thespian kisagian 

Fergawee! Dir it gages 








Thespian dite 


Evelpn Kepes Beatrice Lillie 





Thespian Thespian 


a. €. Matthews Mike Masurki 





Thespian Thespian 


George Ratt Gilbert Roland 








Thespian 


Miles eeibite 





ps. Souturice 























Ronald  sapgae 


FKelville Cooper 





Thespian Thespian 


Hermione Gingold Jose Greco 
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Thespian Thespian Major Domo 


——— aon Comand Lowe Peter Lorre 





Daguerreotppist Chemin esate 


im. Cameron Mansies John Mills Glan i eee 





Thespian Thespian 


Frank Sinatra Red Skelton 
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Thespian Thespian Thespian 


Harcourt Williams Wictor Doung Lee Zabits 


Thespian a, chemist 
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Director 
In Release: 
“Strategic Air Command” 
. (Paramount) Completed: 
4 bé ieee 
“The Man From Laramie” The Last Frontier 
(Columbia) (Columbia) 
“Serenade” 
(Warner Bros.) 
Congratulations on Your Golden Anniversary 
Personal Management: 
RED DOFF 
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Congratulations— 
On a Great Service 
To the Industry 


4 
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BOB HOPE 
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Best Wishes On Your 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


HOWARD WELSCH 


PRODUCER 


“HOT BLOOD" 


Starring 


JANE RUSSELL and CORNEL WILDE 


CinemaScope — Technicolor 


SOON TO BE RELEASED BY COLUMBIA PICTURES CORPORATION WELSCH PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
































SAMUEL G. ENGEL 





20th CENTURY-FOX 
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STANLEY KRAMER 


Producer-Director 


Now In Release: ““NOT AS A STRANGER” 
In Preparation: “THE PRIDE AND THE PASSION” 
starring 


Cary Grant and Frank Sinatra 


STANLEY KRAMER PRODUCTIONS 


United Artists 
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Congratulations 


William George 


PERLBERG ond SEATON 


Producers of 


“THE PROUD AND PROFANE” 


Paramount 
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NORMAN KRASNA 














Now in Production 


“THE AMBASSADOR’S DAUGHTER” 


Released thru United Artists 


























United Artists | 
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JERRY WALD 


Executive Producer 


COLUMBIA PICTURES 





























CONGRATULATIONS 
ON YOUR 50TH 


ARTHUR FREED 
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May Your Next 50 Years Be 
As Great As The Past 50 
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Greetings to VARIETY on \ts GOLDEN JUBILEE 











Re 
se RR So SPSS: 


~ CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD 


as Aunt Eller in “OKLAHOMA” 
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BIRTHDAY 
GREETINGS 


to HARIETY ROGERS & COWAN 
from CANADA! 


Public Relations 


BEVERLY HILLS NEW YORK 


FAMOUS PLAYERS 


CANADIAN CORPORATION LTD. 
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BATJAC 
[2 tds 





Congratulations 


Duke & Bob 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
ON YOUR 
50th ANNIVERSARY 


HENRY KOSTER 
































C.V. WHITNEY PICTURES, INC. 


1956 Release 


“THE SEARCHERS” 
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To FARIETY 


Congratulations 
and Continued Success 


JAMES STEWART 
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JAMES CAGNEY 
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To AARIETY— 


BEST ALWAYS 


HORACE  —LOUISE 
M°MAHON CAMPBELL 


Missy and Tommy, too 


Management 
LOUIS SHURR AGENCY 




















NICK CASTLE 


Choreography 


Motion Pictures Completed 


“Never Too Young” 


Martin and Lewis 


“Anything Goes” 
Bing Crosby-Donald O'Connor 
Mitzi Gaynor 


“That Certain Feeling” 
Bob Hope-Pearl Bailey-Eva Marie Saint 


"Birds and Bees” 


George Gobel-Mitzi Gaynor 


Starting 


“Pardners”’ 


Martin and Lewis 


Motion Picture Agent 


LOU IRWIN JAMES SAPHIER 


TV Representation 


TV 
Bob Hope Show 


Acts Staged for 
Nightclubs 


Dinah Shore 
Betty Hutton 
Buddy Rich 

Janis Paige 

Toni Harper 

The Skylarks 
Gaby Lee 

Aileen Stanley, Jr. 
Arthur Duncan 


Nightclubs 
HUGO GRANATA 
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THANK YOU FOR YOUR ORDER 
OF DECEMBER 1975... 


THE TECHNICOLOR RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
ARE WORKING ON THIS ORDER NOW. 





FROM A RESEARCH POINT OF VIEW 


It 


TWENTY YEARS IS TOMORROW. AND 
TECHNICOLOR TAKES THIS VIEW. 





THE FUTURE IS TODAY'S BUSINESS | 
AT TECHNICOLOR. 





TECHNICOLOR IS THE REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF 


TECHNICOLOR MOTION PICTURE CORPORATION 
HERBERT T. KALMUS, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 
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BEST WISHES ON 
YOUR 50th BIRTHDAY 


CLAUDE BINYON 





























BUDDY ADLER 




















20th CENTURY-FOX | 

















ON YOUR 


00th 


Anniversary 
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My Sincerest Congratulations 
. 
Fred Astaire | 
| 
| 
) ° | Congratulations 
OUR BEST TO YOU | 


| — ALWAYS— 





BRUCE ODLUM 





JACK PHIL 


GROSS - KRASNE 


| CALIFORNIA STUDIOS 
i NOMAD PRODUCTIONS 


@ Paramount 
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STARTS SHOOTING IN JANUARY 


“TOWARD THE UNKNOWN” 


Starring WILLIAM HOLDEN 


Written for the Screen by Beirne Lay, Jr. 





and then 


| “NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS” 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


sia iiead 3 











ie DANNY KAYE 



































WHITE WAY SIGNS 
CREATE INTEREST 











We build theatre marquees for Balaban 





& Katz and many independent theatres 


41 Ml 
Count Three and Pray throughout Chicago. 
; | 
Based on We erected the world’s largest canopy 
“The Calico Pony” at the Sherman Hotel, Clark and Randolph 


Streets, Chicago. 


A Copa Production 
a a White Way Electric Sign & Maintenance Co. 


1317 N. Clybourn Ave., Chicago * Michigan 2-6580 
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ROSEMARY JOSE 


and 


CLOONEY FERRER 
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IN HAYDEN 


“with JOHN H( 
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PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


wee aecehone nny ALLIED 


seas DIRECTED BY : ee 


“TINOSIEY PARSONS JOHN BURROVS RUSSEL ue WaRReN iiious - Whitman sits 






































PRODUCTIONS 


Aubrey Schenck Haward W. Kock 


Releasing Thru UNITED ARTISTS 
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HAPPY GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


: RORY CALHOUN 


and 


LITA BARON 
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To AARIETY: 


Also Part of Our Family! ; ‘ 
With Affection, Season's Greetings 





from 


BUTTERFIELD 
THEATRES 


A Michigan Institution 
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“Mr. & Mrs. CHICK CHANDLER sh ai 


President 
and JENNIE 
* Currently Starring We, too, are celebrating ) 
in the TV Series rae OUR GOLDEN JUBILEE 1956 





“SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE” 
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TEE MARTY’ TIME SAVER 








Are you handy with scissors? Save dozens of hours of reading time with this clever kit. 


Play the game and learn what the world’s leading film critics say about “Marty.” 


(Naturally, it’s all great — Marty’s that kind of picture). 








DIRECTIONS 


‘ . . } ] 3 
Directions: cut out along dotted lines. Stick pin through center dot of 
. ’ ) M Ar car T star Te } 
arrow and poke into the center dot of circle. Spin arrow. Now read the 
critique of “Marty” matching number arrow points to, This saves time, 
4 


ta cont 
iV say 


because all reviewers, everywhere, have wonderful things 


about “Marty.” 


. "An Oscar contender... 


Walter Winchell, N. Y. Mirror 


- "Borgnine's performance should win him 


an Academy Award nomination... 
Sidney Skolsky, N. Y. Post 


3. "As fine an achievement .. . as has 
ever been spun out of the cameras. It 
should go on to big awards... 

Louis Sobol 
N. Y. Journal American 
4. “The best from Hollywood ... the 


10. 


ae 


12. 


12. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


. "A masterpiece...’ 


finest film of the year." 
Aftonbladt 
Stockholm, Sweden 


. "Superbly directed, beautifully played— 


will move, delight and entertain as 
few films have ever done." 

Donald Zec, 

Daily Mirror, London, England 


. "The surprise picture of the season." 


La Patria, Milan, Italy 


. "It's gratifying that ‘Marty’ has won 


the Cathclic and Cannes prizes... 

worthy of every award in filmdom." 
Schwabische Donauzeitung 
Berlin, Germany 


The Rand Daily Mail 
Johannesburg, So. Africa 


. "Exalting, sublime ... the best in 


motion pictures.” 
Nieuws van de Dag 
Amsterdam, Hoiiand 


"Film music for your heart...’ 
Here & Now 
Tel Aviv, Israel 


“Borgnine ...a performance that 
establishes him cs one of the 
important actors.” 

John O'Hara, Collier's 


“Does deep and tender credit to the 
human race ... WONDERFUL.” 
TIME Magazine 


"Oscars should spill its way the next 
Academy Award time." 

Dick Williams 

L.A. Mirror-News 


“Among the top pictures for 1955." 
Coronet 


“Miss Blair's is a performance that will 
linger in the memory .. ." 
Frank Quinn, N. Y. Daily Mirror 


“The leading contender at the moment 
for the year's best award." 
Bosley Crowther, N. Y. Times 


“The great success at Cannes gives 
proof of the good taste and good 
judgment of its producers." 

Le Croix, Paris 


“One of the most beautiful love stories 


ever seen... 
Aftenposten, Oslo, Norway 


“One of the wonders of the film year." 
The Woman, London, Eng. 


""Marty’ has two great qualities rare 
to motion pictures—beauty and truth." 
Maurice Wiltshire 
Daily Mail, London, Eng. 
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In Appreciation of 


an Outstanding Publication, 


VARIETY 


Congratulations! 


RUSSELL MARKERT 
Radio City Music Hall 
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Congra tulations! 
Congratulations 


to the 


“Showman’s Bible” 


JOE E. BROWN 





GENERAL SERVICE STUDI 





1040 N. Las Palmas Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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Best Wishes 
| On Your 


Golden Anniversary 


























I | 


JOHN HUSTON 


i | 
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HAPPY ANNIVERSARY 


CLAUDETTE COLBERT 


ee 


























RADIO CITY if. 


MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 
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[vam institution known throughout the world for its presentation of outstanding motion pictures 


and stage shows notable for their good taste, beauty and perfection of execution. 























BEST WISHES 


JOHNNY GREEN 


General Musical Director 


MGM STUDIOS 
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lore 's to VARIETY 

You ve been Around For Fifty 
And Weve Sure Youll 

Be Here kor Many More. 


Joseph Winters 
Murray Picard 
Hertert H. Lederman 
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THE PHOENIX CORPORATION 
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STORM CENTER * GUARD OF HONOR ©®° BELL, BOOK AND CANDLE 









































Congratulations on e 
ge | Best Wishes 


50 years of 
constructive effort 
in behalf of 
Show Business ! 


GEORGE DUNING 


COMPOSER 


Columbia Pictures Corporation 


WILLIAM) ALLAND 


Recently Completed Scores for 


“PICNIC” 
“THE EDDY DUCHIN STORY” 
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JOHN WAYNE 
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Congratulations ! 


EDWARD >MALL 


PRODUCTIONS, 





























Congratulations FARIETY 


LYN MURRAY 


Music for 


“The Bridges at Toko Ri’—Paramount 
“To Catch a Thief’ —Paramount 
“Finian’s Rainbow’—DGA 


“On the Threshold of Space”—20th Century-Fox 


UPA-CBS Television Show 


Management: 


LESTER LINSK 






































Congratulations! ! 


FRED STEINER 




















Congratulations 


VARIETY 


“The Voice of Show Business” 


from 


ROY FJASTAD 


{General Music Director] 





and the 


Paramount Music Department Staff 


IRVIN TALBOT 
NATHAN VAN CLEAVE 
TROY SANDERS 
MALCOLM BEELBY 
‘ABRAHAM GABER 
STEPHEN CSILLAG 
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Congratulations to Variety on 
Its Golden Anniversary 








D. A. DORAN 


Paramount 
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BOTH A TITRA FILM LABORATORIES 


Subtitles on Color and Black & White Positive Films { 
HALF-CENTURY 1501 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. i 
YOUNG - AND PEnnsylvania 6-4535 


GOING STRONG! | 


Low's ss 


i I IEA I I mES FOREIGN OFFICES PLANT 














| TITRA FILM, 26 Rue Marbeuf, PARIS 1111 PATERSON PLANK ROAD | 
. ESTA B LI S H E D 19 04 LES LABORATOIRES TITRA, S. A. NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
98 Rue Des Plantes, BRUSSELS 


T IDEAAL FILM STUDIO 
Fyelantiersgraclit 84-86, AMSTERDAM rr 
S A ® UJ E : 1600 BROADWAY 


LE LABORATOIRE TITRA-FILM, S. A. 
2a l saancy, GENE 


9 Rue De I ENEVA NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1905 
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8 e 
| 1364 North Van Ness Avenue | 
| Hollywood 28, California 
} . 
| Sa) | } , _ ee « Motion Pictures 
4 «a Cm i, ar ee 
caw ee AWe For Church and Television 
| PRODUCE IN SUNNY FLORIDA re 
| New Major Studio Offers Moderate Rentals 
Plenty of sunshine* and warm colors for your picture Season °s Greetin OS ‘ 
‘Good for anemic producers, too © 
SHAMROCK STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 1345, Winter Park, Florida 























ESSANESS 


_ WOODS 
Alliance Amusement Co. CHICAGO 


Chicago 
S. J. GREGORY, General Manager 





CONGRATULATIONS 
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1956 Golden Jubilee MARTIETY 50th Anniversary 
Congratulations 
| to 
| VARIETY 
ES | | GOLDEN JUBILEE 
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ROAD | 
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C. |: and to 1955 THANK YOU! 


@ METRO GOLDWYN MAYER 


“I'll Cry Tomorrow” 


@ EPIC RECORDS 


“lll Cry Tomorrow” 


@ FELL PUBLICATIONS 


“Vl Cry Tomorrow” 


@ PINE PUBLICATIONS 


“lll Cry Tomorrow” 


e ED SULLIVAN, CBS-TV 





| 


@ US STEEL HOUR, CBS-TV 


@ To the Press and My Many Friends: : 
THANKS and the SEASON’S GREETINGS 


Exclusively 


GENERAL AATISTS: CORPORATION DAVE FLEISCHMAN 
EPIC RECORDS ; 


Praia Veen! ¢ Cecoge. # teearty Hae” © Clacanets © Botte © Lenas Musical Director 
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THE 
INFANT 


Congratulations 
OF 
THE FROM 


MR. EXHIBITOR: . = i dearer 
YOU ASKED FOR IT! (Cnenieas 7 

READY IN JANUARY — THE 

BOX OFFICE COMBINATION OF THE YEAR! || 




















| BOSTON | 
Finest Screen Entertainment | 
PORATION | Louis Richmond 














BEACON 
HILL 


THEATRE 
BOSTON 








FITCHBURG THEATRE, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


SAXON THEATRE, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


BENJAMIN SACK, 
President 











Home of Finest Art Films | 
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| 











Hotel of the Sta 





Tue Houywoon - 


= = : 
SEE YOUR LOCAL American EXCHANGE! | Ciena 
































IRWIN ALLEN 


writer-producer 


Academy Award Winner 1953 
“THE SEA AROUND US” 


Just Completed Now In Production 


“THE ANIMAL WORLD” “THE STORY OF MANKIND” 


to be presented by 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 


























Congratulations! 


STANLEY COWAN PUBLIC RELATIONS, Inc. 


9163 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46, California 


MILDRED COWAN IRWIN MARK AL BERKMAN STANLEY COWAN 
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We've hit the 50-candle mark, too! 


Like Variety, we’ve been in business exactly 50 years 
—and also like Variety, we’re pretty well recognized 
as the leader in our field. Our field, of course, is 
heating systems, and we’ve had our healthy fifty- 
years of growth the same way Variety has—by doing 
a good job, day in and day out. 


Today, Holland is the world’s largest installer of 
home heating equipment, with more than 500 factory 
branches and sub-branches. More than 5000 Holland 
men are now continuing the Holland tradition of 
reliable furnaces and furnace service. 


HOLLAN I FURNACE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Installers of Home Heating Equipment Main Office and Plants at Holland, Michigan 
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BEST 
WISHES 
TO 


“ARIETY 


MARJORIE 








RAMBEAU 





























ROGUE COP 
HIT THE DECK 


ROY ROWLAND 


DIRECTOR 


MANY RIVERS TO CROSS 
MEET ME IN LAS VEGAS 


M-G-M 
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LELAND HAYWARD PRODUCTIONS 
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Cannell Pictures, Jac. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


THEATRICAL TELEVISION 


1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-5987 


NOW IN RELEASE 





OUT OF THIS WORLD (Technicolor) 
Lowell Thomas and Lowell Thomas, Jr. 


FOUR WAYS OUT 
Gina Lollobrigida 


PRINCESS CINDERELLA 
With an All Star Cast 


ALONE IN THE STREETS 
Introducing Stellina and Peppino 


Jean Cocteau’s INTIMATE RELATIONS 
Swedish Sensation Elsy Albiin 


THE FIGHTING PIMPERNEL (Technicolor) 
David Niven, Jack Hawkins, Margaret Leighton 


‘ 


MR. DENNING DRIVES NORTH 
John Mills, Phyllis Calvert 


LADY GODIVA RIDES AGAIN 
Diana Dors and International Beauty 
Queens 


REISSUES 


TULSA (Technicolor) 
Susan Hayward, Rokert Preston 


THE BIG CAT (Technicolor) 
. lon McCallister, Peggy Ann Garner 


MICKEY (Cinecolor) 
Lois Butler, Bill Gocdwin 


MAN FROM TEXAS 
James Craig, Lynn Bari 


PORT OF NEW YORK 
Scott Brady, K. T. Stevens 


TRAPPED 
Lloyd Bridges, Barbara Payton 


REIGN OF TERROR 
Arlene Dahl, Robert Cummings 


AMAZING MR. X 
Turhan Bey, Lynn Bari 


LOST HONEYMOON 
Franchot Tone, Ann Richards 


DOWN MEMORY LANE 


Bing Crosby, W. C. Fields, 
Gloria Swanson, et al. 


12 HOPALONG CASSIDYS 





GUNPOWDER VALLEY 
THE FIGHTING COWBOY 
KING OF THE RANGE 
SADDLE AND SPURS 
MAN FROM BUTTE 
SIX SHOOTER JUSTICE 
FIGHTING MAN FROM ARIZONA 
LAW OF THE TRAIL 
STAMPEDE FURY 
TRIGGER TALK 
THE FIGHTING TEXAN 
TWO GUN TERRITORY 


| this trade. 
| scenes talks have already been held 














Pic Biz Prowling 
Means of Building 
Midweek B.0. Drop 


| By HY HOLLINGER 


The film industry as it enters 





| 
| 
| 


1956 is faced with one of its tough- | 


est problems—how to bolster mid- 
week business? While weekend 
activity has sloughed because of 
the competition of television, the 


dropoff is no where near as severe | 


as the Monday-to-Thursday trade. 


The situation is not confined to any | 
one area but appears to be general | 
all over the country where tv has | 


| become commonplace. 


| The comment about being able | 
| to shoot deer in a Broadway house | 


during a midweek program is no 
longer a gag. By actual count, a 


Broadway hcuse seating over 1,500 | 


| played to 28 people during a re- | 


i; cent Tuesday night with a picture 
| nearing the end of its run. 
Okay This Week! 


The midweek doldrums is ex- 
pected to disappear temporarily 
during the holiday season with the 
mass of school kids and holiday 


| atreowners and the film companies 


period following Jan. 1. In some 


celebrants to call on. But the the- | 


are plenty concerned about the | 


sections of the country, the mid- | 


week situation has become so se- | 


Sunday basis only. 


beat has appeared for’ several 
months and was duly recorded in 


VARIETY. The first official industry 


president of the Motion Picture 
Assn. of America, who told report- 
ers on the Coast that with the do- 
mestic business down this year, the 
industry’s foreign revenue will 
represent from 49% to 50% of 
' the whole as compared with the 
| 45% in 1954. 

With the domestic falloff being 





vere that many theatres have de- | 
cided to operate on a Friday-to- | 


Evidence of the general down- | 


a recent survey of key cities by | 


recognition of the situation was | 
made last week by Eric Johnston, | 


| the most serious during the muid- | 


| week period, the first order of 


business facing the film industry in | 
1956 is to devise a program to hypo | 


Actually, behind-the- 


and efforts have been made to 
come up with a cure. The sugges- 


| tions have been varied, ranging 
| from the introduction of new faces 


to the making of more films that 
would appeal to women and chil- 
dren. Several years ago when the 
industry faced a similar recession, 
it came up with the ‘Movietime 


U. S. A.” promotional campaign | 


under the direction of the Coun- 
cil of Motion Picture Organiza- 
tions. There are various opinions 
as to whether or not this drive was 
successful but, at any rate. it was 
marked down as a step in the right 
direction. 
Deeper 


The more cynical pixites tend to 
discount promotional campaigns 
and believe that the roots of the 
problem are deeper and cannot be 
overcome with “Movietime 
U.S. A.” or Audience Award polls. 
These activities, it’s felt. are only 
supplementary and should be part 
of the industry’s continuing pro- 
grams and not just one-shot 
splashes to be brought out every 
time there is a sign of a sagging 
boxoffice. 

The question of the timing of 
the main feature, especially in 
double feature territories, has long 
brought beefs from many potential 
film-goers. Scheduling of the main 


feature as late as 10 p.m. has tend- | 


ed to discourage many early risers 
from visiting their local cinemas 
during the midweek. The physical 
condition of many theatres, with 
many offering poor projection and 
rundown seats and other facilities. 
is also cited by many as a reason 
for staying away. 


Theatres have not stood idly by | 


in the face of these customer com- 
plaints and many have experi- 
mented with price cuts, different 
time schedules, and have updated 
their plants. However, they. still 
face the competition of “inertia,” 
the force that keeps former fil:m- 
| goers glued to the tv sets in their 
| living rooms, 
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In not quite 
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50 years 





Eight screenplays came 
magnificently to life. 


I’m indebted to 
the starring talents of: 


Anne Baxter 
Joan Crawford 


Arlene Dahl 
Rhonda Fleming 
John Forsythe 
Rock Hudson 


Vera Miles 
John Payne 








Ronald Reagan 


Cliff Robertson 
Edward G. Robinson 
Barbara Rush 
Barbara Stanwyck 
Barry Sullivan 
Shelley Winters 
Jane Wyman 








Robert Blees 





* Just three. 
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Congratulations 


To The Bible of Show Business 
On Its GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY! 
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| RAY HEINDORF 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 





WARNER BROS. PICTURES 
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Poor Richard (Pack’s) Almanac 





Being Some Random Reflections on Radio and 
Television Programming Tomorrow and 
The Day After Tomorrow 


By DICK PACK 


It is strange that modern art, | 
which has so profoundly shaped | 
and textured so many things around | 
us (furniture, tools, machines, ad- 
vertising layout, appliances, even | 
animated cartoons) has had so lit- | 
tle influence on television. Most | 
tv scenic design is as representa- 
tional as a Satevepost cover, as 
primly and grimly realistic as a 
Belasco production; it has neither 
dash nor daring. I don’t know 
whether this is the fault of the 
video designers, who certainly are 
a hardworking over-pressured 
bunch of craftsmen, or of the pro- 
ducers. It’s too bad, because that 
old-fashioned medium called The | 
Theatre many years ago learned | 
how to be more imaginative and | 
less literal in its settings. Cer- | 
tainly, it would be good to see the | 
television scenic artists flying high | 
and fancy free. | 


ok * * 


The trouble with a great deal of 
television news programming is 
that it suffers from delusions of | 
mediocrity; it is trying to pattern 
itself after theatre newsreels, and 
they never were much good. One 
72 hour-old film clip is not worth 
a thousand words. And frequent | 
shots of water skiing in Cypress | 
Gardens, prominent persons shak- 
ing hands with each other, and 
statesmen waving to crowds as they | 
get on a plane, or waving to crowds | 
as they get off a plane are worth | 
very little. | 

A lot of news experts will tell | 
you that still photos have no place | 
on tv news programs. I don’t be- | 
lieve it, and a lot of good local sta- | 
tion tv newsmen don’t believe it | 
either. Timely still pix, effectively | 
used, can do a great deal to hypo | 
tv news. An exciting still, or an | 
interesting grouping of stills | 
around a central idea, is some- | 
times a much betier illustration of | 
an important news story than one 
of those dull library clips. (Inci- 
dentally, there are ways to use 
Still pix to give a sense of move- | 
ment; maybe some of the tv news 
editors could learn something from 
the picture magazine editors and | 
the documentary film prcducers.) | 


| Z Better Than Networks | 


In roving around the country, I 
have often seen locally-produced 


news shows that are as good as the | played such a major role in the de- | local programming in their home | 
One | velopment of | 


networks; sometimes better. 


| young actors. 


not afraid occasionally to let the 
newscaster carry the story him- 
self, when no timely film is avail- 
able; they have learned that an 
appealing personality on camera 
reading well-written copy is often 
a more effective way of presenting 


| news than with stale clips and stock 


shots. There are also some young 
tv station staff cameramen around, 
with fresh ideas about news and 
the way to shoot it, who are break- 
ing with the conventions and 
cliches that are so frequent in the- 
atre newsreels and network shoot- 
ing. They are developing a sense 
of composition and pictorial values 
that are almost as good as some 
of the documentary film makers, 
and they have a feeling for human 
interest, or what Ed Murrow calls 
“the little picture.” Watch them! 
** a ok 


Why doesn’t somebody finally do | 


something about the idea of creat- 
ing a permanent television acting 
company It’s been talked about 
for a long time, and perhaps all it 
would take to kick it off now would 
be to divert a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars from one of those 
epics called specs, and invest it 
instead in the talent of some good 
In the long run it 
might be a more profitable invest- 
ment than a spectacular which is air 
today and gone tomorrow; talent 
is a precious and more durable 
commodity. The theatre and the 
motion pictures—and television— 
are drawing dividends today, 20 
years after the Group Theatre, be- 
cause of the influence that fine com- 
pany of actors had on American 
acting style and technique. 

And while we’re spending other 
people’s money: would anyone care 
to invest in some fine young Amer- 
ican novelists? Writing serious 
novels pays a decent living for only 
a few; there are a flock of young 
writers of talent and achievement 
in this country who only earn a 
few thousand dollars a year. A 


| $10,000 a year subsidy each to 10 
| good young novelists might pay off 


in some good tv scripts—and per- 
haps a few more good novels, too. 
TV could afford to be a patron of 


——.|the literary arts, as well as of the | 


opera. 
~ * ad 


Because the networks’ have 


network program- 


reason, of course, is that the top | ming, there is a tendency to under- 


| 


local news programs have the ad- 
vantage of plenty of up-to-the-min- | 
ute hometown news film. But an- | 
Other reason is that many local | 
news editors and producers have | 
discarded the notion that any film | 
is better than no film. They are! 


estimate the local station program- 
mers and producers. 


Actually, it 
would pay some of the networks to 
see what’s going on at some of the 
local studios. The locals have to 
do a lot with less: less money, less 
staff, less equipment, less time. 
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JACKSON BECK 


ANNOUNCER 


ACTOR 


NARRATOR 


THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR— sale etictae sag 3 
THE FBI IN PEACE AND WAR—WHERE WERE YOU?—BRADY KAY | (oh, Yourself why it is that in a 


RADIO TV 


FILMS 


MUrray Hill 8-6600 

















SHIRLEY EGGLESTON 


TV...Radio...Stage...Screen 
HAPPY FIFTIETH, VARIETY 
Contact thru Jan Welsh, Plaza 1-0400 
Artist Service, SUsquehanna 7-5400 








This seems to breed a resourceful- 
ness and an agility that is not com- 
mon at the network level. The 
pressures of back-to-back shows, one 
and two camera operations, and the 
ad lib and the winged shot show 
are breeding a crop of local boys 
who would make good material for 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 485 Madison, 
and points West. These jack-be- 
nimbles of local 
given the chance, can teach an 


three to the big-timers. 











of the major advertising agencies 
don’t cultivate local programs and 
operations enough. They have mil- 
lions of dollars plowed into the 
good earth of local station pro- 


vision departments are so network- 
orientated that they have no first- 


ming, production or performers. 
These agencies would reap an even 
greater harvest from their local 
plantings, if they would now and 
then send a man out into the field. 
The average station’s contact with 
the big agencies is usually only 
with the time buyers, never with 
the creators. 

I know one exceptional agency 
which buys scores of different local 
shows all over the country, and 
they keep one man busy all year- 
round visiting the stations and per- 
sonally inspecting their programs. 
It’s kind of hard on the man, but 
it’s great for the agency and its 
advertiser. 
|ing field hand, that same agency 
| also keeps a couple of experts in 





| Office. That pays off, too. 


s « «6 


| There are some Cyranos around 


radio lately, looking down long, | 


‘long noses at record program- 
|ming, and composing ballads | 


| lamenting what they call the ‘“mu- 
| sic and news formula.” Most of 
|these swashbucklers either work 
| for networks and just don’t dig the 
d.j. formula, or for those few net- 


don’t know how to program rec- 
ords and just don’t want to learn. 
They have a knock-kneed notion 
that only teenagers listen to rec- 
ord shows, or that d.j.’s are only 
for low i.q.’s. 

Well, whether these gents like it 
or not, music and news are here to 
stay; there’s room for many other 
things., but these, after all, are the 
basic staples. And there’s nothing 
naughty or nasty, young or old, or 
highbrow or lowbrow about record 
shows; it depends on the station’s 
taste, point-of-view, and on the 
d.j.’s they select, and the records 
these men play. 

Music-and-news is not a formula: 
it’s not even a format; it’s an atti- 
tude, an approach to program- 
ming. Applied with showmanship, 
it can make an exciting radio sta- 
tion. It does allow stations of dif- 
fering personality in the same mar- 
ket, even if they start from the 
same base. It’s a concept broad 
enough, in fact, to include such 
diverse station types as a WNEW 
(pop stuff), WQXR (longhair), a 
WPAT (instrumentals) or a KDKA 
Which has managed to find a way 
effectively to build music and news 
in and around network programs. 

Actually, it’s not easy to program 
records successfully; it takes a lut 
more than just slapping records on 
a turntable. If you don’t think so. 





highly competitive city with a 
(Continued on Page 158) 


production, if | 


economical quick trick or two or, 


' Agencies Too Web-Conscious | 
=. a. ees | 
It also occurs to me that many | 


grams, but most big agency tele- | 


hand experience of local program- | 


In addition to this rov- | 


(These dated gags were com- 
piled from smalltime vaudeville 
by a Chicago agent, Sam Tishman, 
| They suggest the ancient lineage 
‘of the jokes later heard on radio.) 





| Mother, the garbage man is out 
there. 


| Tell him we don’t want any. 





Lies there an actor with a soul so 
dead 


Who never unto himself hath said: 
| “This is my own, my original gag?” 





Do you have to be a soldier to die 
with military honors? 
No, you have to be dead. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

| Curtain speech: 

| “JY was not born in your beautiful 
| city, but if it ever happens again 
| I'l} see that it takes place here.” 


| My father knew the exact day he 
was going to die. 

| How’s that? 

| The judge told him. 


Song dedicated to all milk men: 
“Shall we gather at the river?” 


With the assistance of the boys 
in the trenches I will now render: 


| sponge, no matter how hard you 
soak it.” 


Do you understand English? 
Yes; do you speak it? 


| Fedora? 
No; for Louie. 


Never slap your baby in the face; 
nature has provided a better place. 


You don’t even know what a 
' miser is. 


Sure I do; a man who eats mice. 


Song entitled: 
“I'd rather have two at 16 than 
one at 32.” 


Where were you born? 
Australia. 

What part? 

All of me. 





Advertisement for furniture 


store; 
“We stand behind every bed we 
sell.” 


| Let me see the prettiest thing in 
shirtwaists. 
Can't; she just went out to lunch. 


What have you got in the shape 
of bananas? 


Cucumbers. 


Have you lived here all your life? 
Not yet. 





What kind of car have you? 


works affiliate stations which still | 


—a 


(From VARIETY, Dec. 29, 1922) 


‘YE OLDE HOKUM BUCKET 


(From Which Radio Gagmen Drank) 


A Ford. 
That’s a rattling good ear. 


Willie, give me a sentence with 
the word delight in it. 

Willie: I opened the window ang 
the wind blew out de light. 


Loan me $2. 

What? 

Loan me $5. 

I heard you the first time. 


I’m in tough luck. 
What’s the matter? 
My wife just lost her job. 


Song entitled: “She Fell for Me 
and I Let Her Lay.” 





“You can’t drive a nail with a/| 


What kind of hat do you want, 


Before we were married you said 
| I was an angel. 

Well, why don’t you buy me some 
| clothes? 
Angels don’t wear any. 


How many letters in the alpha- 
het? 

Twenty-six. 

You’re so smart. How many let- 
ters in the post office? 


Where I come from the pump- 
| kins are so large they weigh 500 
pounds. 

That’s nothing. Where I come 
from it’s a common sight to see 
three policemen sleeping on one 
beat. 


I moved from where I was stops 
ping. 

Why? 

The lady across the street never 
pulls down the blind when she goes 
to bed. 

Well, why move? 

I must sleep some time. 


Song entitled: “He Bought His 
Dog a Cuspidor Because He was a 
Spitz.” 


My sister has such a turned-up 
nose that every time she sneezes 
she blows off her hat. 


They touched my father on the 
head with a sword and made him a 
knight. 

That’s nothing. Someone touched 
my old man on the head with a 
shovel and made him an angel. 


Agent’s wire to actor: “Play Old 
Soldiers’ Home Thursday; salary 
S15. 


Actor’s wire to agent: “Okeh 
Soldiers’ Home; fix poorhouse to 
| follow.” 


Do you like music? 
Yes. 


Listen to the band around my 
hat. 


I’m a self-made man. 
Don’t brag about it. 





























JACK STERLING 


“THE BIG TOP” CBS-TV 
“THE JACK STERLING SHOW” WCBS 
“MAKE UP YOUR MIND”—CBS 
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“Despite all our failures to satisfy our critics 
and ourselves, the strongest sustained attention 
of America is now, daily or nightly, bestowed 
on television.” 


It was Frank Stanton, president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, who in the above observation 
before the nation’s broadcasters last May, perhaps 
best capsulized the 10-year-after story of a tv in 
transition. 

Television has been abused, battered and berated 
on the one hand, and billboarded and ballyhooed on 
the other as one of the great good things of mod- 
ern lite. 

Admittedly, the devouring traits of television in a 
decade’s span is the story of modern America itself. 
It’s been described as the deadly enemy of the quiet 
life-—as deliberately undistinguished as a conform- 
ist society demands. It was Supreme Court Justice 
Frankfurter who, in one of his opinions, spoke on 
the “new barbarism” parading as scientific knowl- 
edge. “Television,” he said, “has no doubt enlarged 
man’s horizon, but by holding him a ‘captive listener’ 
it might make for spiritual impoverishment.” 

Whether viewed as mass entertainment or mass 
hypnosis, television, let’s face it, has imposed a new 
dimension upon Americans everywhere. At the 10- 
year mark its contribution to art, to science, to 
society, to political and social en- 
lightenment has been so enormous 
as to stagger the imagination. Its 
steadily increasing influence on the 
average American’s political think- 
ing has long been conceded in 
highest partisan precincts, matched 
only by the medium’s ability to 
open up ever-widening vistas, giv- 
ing the viewer a new perspective. 


It Will Jump Oceans | 

[f there are awesome, frighten- 
ing overtones to crystal-balling 
the video of the future, then hear 
this: “There is little question but 
that television will not only span 
the continent and the oceans—but 
that in doing so it can prove the 
only really effective medium to 
bring about understanding among peoples; a world 
dedicated to peaceful living, cultural accomplish- 
ment, and the abolition of poverty and disease. This 
can be television’s contribution to our planet.” 
That’s from Dr. Allen B. DuMont—and no seer’s 
sucker he! 

Awesome, yes; fantastic, yes—yet viewed in retro- 
spect perhaps no more awesome or fantastic than 
have been the technological and programming ad- 
vances since 1946 in the continuing quest to up- 
grade America’s tastes and standards. From Berle 
to Gobel, from the experimental *Actor’s Studio” to 
a latter day “Omnibus” and Paddy Chayefsky, 
television if nothing else has demonstrated beyond 
question that it is possible to mass produce quality. 

True, it can—and does—cater to inferior tastes, 
embraces all too frequently the cliche and the stere- 
Otype, yet all things considered, both on the cultural 
front and within the show biz orbit, tv is more than 
fulfilling its obligations. As the mainstream of the 
future of American entertainment and information, 
it is rendering a notable service in the best way it 
knows how. And ih the process it is prospering. 


By GEORGE ROSEN 


Even in an era of 40,000,000 sets, it is still not 
possible to determine in which direction lie the un- 
conquered spaces of tv, so swift has been its prog- 
ress, so unpredictable its course. But what we do 
know is that, whatever the pattern of its future, the 
ability and the capacity of tv to influence the minds 
of its viewers can no longer be questioned. 

Where does its future lie? 

Will the tv of tomorrow encompass the subscrip- 
tion or home-toll formula as championed by the 
Zenith-Skiatron-Telemeter triumvirate as opposed to 
the present system of free television? And if so, 
what effect will it have on the growth of a medium 
which in so short a time has mushroomed into a 
multi-billion dollar industry? 

Does the future of the medium spell out films to 
the exclusion of live programming, thus inviting a 
wholesale N. Y. to L. A. exodus? Or will the cham- 
pions of live tv prevail, as personified chiefly in the 
ambitious schedules of the networks? Or again will 
it translate itself, as seems the more likely, into 
a recognition that both film and live have their 
respective places in a showmanly dovetailing of 
both? 


| Abetting Manhattan’s Congestion i 


Too, as bigtime tv moves into the second decade, 
major attention is focused on the TV City of tomor- 
row, with both NBC and CBS, with 
their virtual control of program- 
ming, even now deep in the throes 
of blueprinting their houses of to- 











morrow. Will it be a vertical mon- 
ument to Manhattan’s congested 
precincts, or a horizontal embrac- 
ing of the Long Island-Westches- 
ter-New Jersey surroundings out 
of which could conceivably evolve 
the tv counterpart of another Hol- 
lywood—a _ by-of-and-for show biz 
creation? Whatever the answer, 
the need for an immediate solu- 
tion is so pressing, the congestion 
so nerve-wracking and the eco- 
nomics of a sprawled-out Manhat- 
tan tv so unfeasible that it has 
automatically become the No. lL 
item on the Paley-Sarnoff agenda, 

Will the tv of tomorrow bypass black-and-white 
eompletely and devote itself exclusively to tinting 
up the spectrum in a rainbow blaze of compatible 
hues? 

No one has these answers, as yet, but in the proc- 
ess of crystallizing the future patterns it’s a pretty 
safe bet that the tv molders and designers will 
create more tumult and excitement than all other 
facets of show business combined. For that matter, 
what other business or industry in the past has in- 
vited such pressures and tensions and, we repeat, 
such excitement or, yet again, such intramural up- 
heavals in its day-to-day application of resource- 
fulness and endeavor? It’s a tribute to the indus- 
try’s giants, the Bill Paleys and the Frank Stantons, 
the David Sarnoffs and the Pat Weavers, that they’ve 
not only withstood these pressures but have set a 
pace to ease the burdens of their contemporaries, 

If tv’s path to richness and bigness has been 
strewn with excitement and unprecedented success 
stories, it has also been a road of detours, head-on 
collisions and fatalities for some of the more un- 


(Continued On Page 146 
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Poor Richard (Pack’s) Almanac 





Being Some Random Reflections on Radio and 
Television Programming Tomorrow and 
The Day After Tomorrow 


By DICK PACK 


It is strange that modern art, 
which has so profoundly shaped 
and textured so many things around 
us (furniture, tools, machines, ad- 
vertising layout, appliances, even 


animated cartoons) has had so lit- | 


tle influence on television. Most 
tv scenic design is as representa- 
tional as a Satevepost cover, as 
primly and grimly realistic as a 
Belasco production; it has neither 
dash nor daring. I don’t know 
whether this is the fault of the 
video designers, who certainly are 
a hardworking over-pressured 
bunch of craftsmen, or of the pro- 
ducers. It’s too bad, because that 
old-fashioned medium called The 
Theatre many years ago learned 
how to be more imaginative and 
less literal in its settings. Cer- 
tainly, it would be good to see the 
television scenic artists flying high 
and fancy free. 
ok * “ 

The trouble with a great deal of 
television news programming is 
that it suffers from delusions of 
mediocrity; it is trying to pattern 
itself after theatre newsreels, and 
they never were much good. One 
72 hour-old film clip is not worth 
a thousand words. And frequent 
shots of water skiing in Cypress 
Gardens, prominent persons shak- 
ing hands with each other, and 
statesmen waving to crowds as they 
get on a plane, or waving to crowds 
as they get off a plane are worth 
very little. 

A lot of news experts will tell 
you that still photos have no place 
on tv news programs. I don’t be- 
lieve it, and a lot of good local sta- 
tion tv newsmen don’t believe it 
either. Timely still pix, effectively 
used, can do a great deal to hypo 


tv news. An exciting still, or an 
interesting grouping of _ stills 
around a central idea, is some- 


times a much better illustration of 
an important news story than one 
of those dull library ciips. (Inci- 
dentally, there are ways to use 
Still pix to give a sense of move- 
ment; maybe some of the tv news 
editors could learn something from 
the picture magazine editors and 
the documentary film prcducers. ) 
| Better Than Networks 

In roving around the country, I 
have often seen locally-produced 
news shows that are as good as the 
networks; sometimes better. One 
reason, of course, is that the top 
local news programs have the ad- 
vantage of plenty of up-to-the-min- 
ute hometown news film. But an- 
other reason is that many 
news editors and producers have 
discarded the notion that any film 
is better than no film. They are 


not afraid occasionally to let the 
/newscaster carry the story him- 


| self, when no timely film is avail- 


| able; they have learned that an 
| appealing personality on camera 


reading well-written copy is often 
a more effective way of presenting 
news than with stale clips and stock 
shots. There are also some young 
tv station staff cameramen around, 
with fresh ideas about news and 
the way to shoot it, who are break- 
ing with the conventions and 
cliches that are so frequent in the- 
atre newsreels and network shoot- 
ing. They are developing a sense 
of composition and pictorial values 
that are almost as good as some 
of the documentary film makers, 
and they have a feeling for human 
interest, or what Ed Murrow calls 
“the little picture.” Watch them! 
ik a « 


Why doesn’t somebody finally do 
something about the idea of creat- 
ing a permanent television acting 
company It’s been talked about 
for a long time, and perhaps all it 
would take to kick it off now would 
be to divert a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars from one of those 
epics called specs, and invest it 
instead in the talent of some good 
young actors. In the long run it 
might be a more profitable invest- 
ment than a spectacular which is air 
today and gone tomorrow; talent 
is a precious and more durable 
commodity. The theatre and the 
motion pictures—and television— 
are drawing dividends today, 20 
years after the Group Theatre, be- 
cause of the influence that fine com- 
pany of actors had on American 
acting style and technique. 

And while we’re spending other 
people’s money: would anyone care 
to invest in some fine young Amer- 
ican novelists? Writing serious 
novels pays a decent living for only 
a few; there are a flock of young 
writers of talent and achievement 
in this country who only earn a 
few thousand dollars a year. A 
$10,000 a year subsidy each to 10 
good young novelists might pay off 
in some good tv scripts—and per- 
| haps a few more good novels, too. 





| TV could afford to be a patron of | 


| se literary arts, as well as of the 
| opera, 


*” * * 


Because the networks 
velopment of network program- 
| ming, there is a tendency to under- 
| estimate the local station program- 
;}mers and producers. Actually, it 


| would pay some of the networks to | 
local | 


| see what’s going on at some of the 
| local studios. 
| do a lot with less: less money, less 
staff, less equipment, less time. 
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THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR— 
THE FBI IN PEACE AND WAR—WHERE WERE YOU ?—BRADY KAY 
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MUrray Hill 8-6600 


have | 
| played such a major role in the de- | 


The locals have to |} 
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HAPPY FIFTIETH, VARIETY 
Contact thru Jan Welsh, Plaza 1-0400 
Artist Service, SUsquehanna 7-5400 








This seems to breed a resourceful- 
ness and an agility that is not com- 
mon at the network level. The 
pressures of back-to-back shows, one 
and two camera operations, and the 
ad lib and the winged shot show 
are breeding a crop of local boys 
who would make good material for 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 485 Madison, 
and points West. These jack-be- 
nimbles of local production, if 
given the chance, can teach an 
economical quick trick or two or 
three to the big-timers. 





| Agencies Too Web-Conscious | 





of the major advertising agencies 
don’t cultivate local programs and 
operations enough. They have mil- 
lions of dollars plowed into the 
good earth of local station pro- 
grams, but most big agency tele- 
vision departments are so network- 
orientated that they have no first- 
hand experience of local program- 
ming, production or performers. 
These agencies would reap an even 
greater harvest from their local 
plantings, if they would now and 
then send a man out into the field. 
The average station’s contact with 
the big agencies is usually only 
with the time buyers, never with 
the creators. 

I know one exceptional agency 
which buys scores of different local 
shows all over the country, and 
they keep one man busy all year- 
round visiting the stations and per- 
sonally inspecting their programs. 
It’s kind of hard on the man, but 
it’s great for the agency and its 
advertiser. In addition to this rov- 
ing field hand, that same agency 
also keeps a couple of experts in 
local programming ir their home 
office. That pays off, too. 

ok ” “ 


There are some Cyranos around 





radio lately, looking down long, 
long noses at record program- 
|ming, and composing ballads 


lamenting what they call the “‘mu- 
sic and news formula.’ Most of 
these swashbucklers either work 


'for networks and just don’t dig the 


d.j. formula, or for those few net- 
don’t know how to program rec- 


They have a knock-kneed 
that only teenagers listen to rec- 
ord shows, or that d.j.’s are only 
for low i.q.’s. 

Well, whether these gents like it 
or not, music and news are here to 
stay; there’s room for many other 
things., but these, after all, are the 
basic staples. And there’s nothing 
naughty or nasty, young or old, or 
highbrow or lowbrow about record 
shows; it depends on the station’s 
taste, point-of-view, and on the 
d.j.’s they select, and the records 
these men play. 

Music-and-news is not a formula: 
it’s not even a format; it’s an atti- 
tude, an approach to program- 
ming. Applied with showmanship, 
it can make an exciting radio sta- 
tion. It does allow stations of dif- 
fering personality in the same mar- 
ket, even if they start from the 
same base. It’s a concept broad 
enough, in fact, to include such 
diverse station types as a WNEW 
(pop stuff), WQXR (longhair), a 
WPAT (instrumentals) or a KDKA 
Which has managed to find a way 
effectively to build music and news 
in and around network programs. 

Actually, it’s not easy to program 
records successfully; it takes a lot 
more than just slapping records on 
a turntable. If you don’t think so. 





ask yourself why it is that in a 
|highly competitive city with a 
(Continued on Page 158) 


It also occurs to me that many | 


ords and just don’t want to learn. | 
notion | 


(These dated gags were com- 
piled from smalltime vaudeville 
by a Chicago agent, Sam Tishman, 
They suggest the ancient lineage 
of the jokes later heard on radio.) 





Mother, the garbage man is out 
| ihere. 
| Tell him we don’t want any. 





Lies there an actor with a soul so 
dead 


Who never unto himself hath said: 
i“This is my own, my original gag?” 


| 

| 

| Do you have to be a soldier to die 
' with military honors? 

| No, you have to be dead. 


| Curtain speech: 

| “fT was not born in your beautiful 
| city, but if it ever happens again 
| I’ll see that it takes place here.” 


| My father knew the exact day he 
was going to die. 

How’s that? 

The judge told him. 





| 
|Song dedicated to all milk men: 
“Shall we gather at the river?” 


| With the assistance of the boys 
in the trenches I will now render: 

“You can’t drive a nail with a 
|/sponge, no matter how hard you 
— it” 


Do you understand English? 
Yes; do you speak it? 


What kind of hat do you want, 
Fedora? 
No; for Louie. 


| Never slap your baby in the face; 
nature has provided a better place. 
You don’t even know what a 
miser is. 

Sure I do; a man who eats mice. 


Song entitled: 
“I'd rather have two at 16 than 
'one at 32.” 


Where were you born? 
Australia. 

What part? 

All of me. 





Advertisement for _ furniture 


store; 
| ‘We stand behind every bed we 
sell.” 


| Let me see the prettiest thing in 
| shirtwaists. 


Can't; she just went out to lunch. 


| What have you got in the shape 
of bananas? 
Cucumbers. 


Have you lived here all your life? 
Not yet. 


What kind of car have you? 


works affiliate stations which still | 





—— a 


(From Variety, Dec. 29, 1922) 


‘YE OLDE HOKUM BUCKET’ 


(From Which Radio Gagmen Drank) 


A Ford. 
That’s a rattling good ear. 


Willie, give me a sentence with 
the word delight in it. 

Willie: I opened the window ang 
the wind blew out de light. 


Loan me $2. 

What? 

Loan me $5. 

I heard you the first time. 


I’m in tough luck. 
What’s the matter? 
My wife just lost her job. 


Song entitled: “She Fell for Me 
and I Let Her Lay.” 

Before we were married you said 
I was an angel. 

Well, why don’t you buy me some 
clothes? 

Angels don’t wear any. 


How many letters in the alphas 
bet? 

Twenty-six. 

You’re so smart. How many let- 
ters in the post office? 


Where I come from the pump- 
kins are so large they weigh 500 
pounds. 

That’s nothing. Where I come 
from it’s a common sight to see 
three policemen sleeping on one 
beat. 


I moved from where I was stops 
ping. 

Why? 

The lady across the street never 
pulls down the blind when she goes 
to bed. 

Well, why move? 

I must sleep some time. 


Song entitled: ‘He Bought His 
Dog a Cuspidor Because He was a 
Spitz.” 


My sister has such a turned-up 
nose that every time she sneezes 
she blows off her hat. 


They touched my father on the 
head with a sword and made him a 
knight. 

That’s nothing. Someone touched 
my old man on the head with a 
shovel and made him an angel. 


Agent’s wire to actor: “Play Old 


Soldiers’ Home Thursday; salary 
$15. 

Actor’s wire to agent: “Okeh 
Soldiers’ Home; fix poorhouse to 
follow.” 


Do you like music? 
Yes. 


Listen to the band around my 
hat. 


I’m a self-made man. 





Don’t brag about it. 
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“Despite all our failures to satisfy our critics 
and ourselves, the strongest sustained attention 
of America is now, daily or nightly, bestowed 
on television.” 


It was Frank Stanton, president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, who in the above observation 
before the nation’s broadcasters last May, perhaps 
best capsulized the 10-year-after story of a tv in 
transition. 

Television has been abused, battered and berated 
on the one hand, and billboarded and ballyhooed on 
the other as one of the great good things of mod- 
ern life. 

Admittedly, the devouring traits of television in a 
decade’s span is the story of modern America itself. 
It’s been described as the deadly enemy of the quiet 
life—as deliberately undistinguished as a conform- 
ist society demands. It was Supreme Court Justice 
Frankfurter who, in one of his opinions, spoke on 
the “new barbarism” parading as scientific knowl- 
edge. “Television,” he said, “has no doubt enlarged 
man’s horizon, but by holding him a ‘captive listener’ 
it might make for spiritual impoverishment.” 

Whether viewed as mass entertainment or mass 
hypnosis, television, let’s face it, has imposed a new 
dimension upon Americans everywhere. At the 10- 
year mark its contribution to art, to science, to 
society, to political and social en- 
lightenment has been so enormous 
as to stagger the imagination. Its 
steadily increasing influence on the 
average American's political think- 
ing has long been conceded in 
highest partisan precincts, matched 
only by the medium’s ability to 
open up ever-widening vistas, giv- 
ing the viewer a new perspective. 


| Tt Will Jump Oceans ] 





[f there are awesome, frighten- 
ing overtones to crystal-balling 
the video of the future, then hear 
this: “There is little question but 
that television will not only span 
the continent and the oceans—but 
that in doing so it can prove the 
only really effective medium to 
bring about understanding among peoples; a world 
dedicated to peaceful living, cultural accomplish- 
ment, and the abolition of poverty and disease. This 
can be television’s contribution to our planet.” 
That’s from Dr. Allen B. DuMont—and no seer’s 
sucker he! 

Awesome, yes; fantastic, yes—yet viewed in retro- 
spect perhaps no more awesome or fantastic than 
have been the technological and programming ad- 
vances since 1946 in the continuing quest to up- 
grade America’s tastes and standards. From Berle 
to Gobel, from the experimental “Actor’s Studio” to 
a latter day “Omnibus” and Paddy Chayefsky, 
television if nothing else has demonstrated beyond 
question that it is possible to mass produce quality. 

True, it can—and does—cater to inferior tastes, 
embraces all too frequently the cliche and the stere- 
Otype, yet all things considered, both on the cultural 
front and within the show biz orbit, tv is more than 
fulfilling its obligations. As the mainstream of the 
future of American entertainment and information, 
it is rendering a notable service in the best way it 
knows how. And in the process it is prospering. 


By GEORGE ROSEN 
































Even in an era of 40,600,000 sets, it is still not 
possible to determine in which direction lie the un- 
conquered spaces of tv, so swift has been its prog- 
ress, so unpredictable its course. But what we do 
know is that, whatever the pattern of its future, the 
ability and the capacity of tv to influence the minds 
of its viewers can no longer be questioned. 

Where does its future lie? 

Will the tv of tomorrow encompass the subscrip- 
tion or home-toll formula as championed by the 
Zenith-Skiatron-Telemeter triumvirate as opposed to 
the present system of free television? And if so, 
what effect will it have on the growth of a medium 
Which in so short a time has mushroomed into a 
multi-billion dollar industry? 

Does the future of the medium spell out films to 
the exclusion of live programming, thus inviting a 
wholesale N. Y. to L. A. exodus? Or will the cham- 
pions of live tv prevail, as personified chiefly in the 
ambitious schedules of the networks? Or again will 
it translate itself, as seems the more likely, into 
a recognition that both film and live have their 
respective places in a showmanly dovetailing of 
both? 


| Abetting Manhattan’s Congestion | 

Too, as bigtime tv moves into the second decade, 
major attention is focused on the TV City of tomor- 
row, with both NBC and CBS, with 
their virtual control of program- 
ming, even now deep in the throes 
of blueprinting their houses of to- 











morrow. Will it be a vertical mon- 
ument to Manhattan’s congested 


“_— !; precincts, or a horizontal embrac- 


ing of the Long Island-Westches- 


~ > ter-New Jersey surroundings out 
of which could conceivably evolve 


the tv counterpart of another Hol- 

°o°o0 lywood—a_ by-of-and-for show biz 

creation? Whatever the answer, 

the need for an immediate solu- 

tion is so pressing, the congestion 

so nerve-wracking and the eco- 

nomics of a sprawled-out Manhat- 

tan tv so unfeasible that it has 

automatically become the No. 1 

item on the Paley-Sarnoff agenda. 

Will the tv of tomorrow bypass black-and-white 

eompletely and devote itself exclusively to tinting 

up the spectrum in a rainbow blaze of compatible 
hues? 

No one has these answers, as yet, but in the proce- 
ess of crystallizing the future patterns it’s a pretty 
safe bet that the tv molders and designers will 
create more tumult and excitement than all other 
facets of show business combined. For that matter, 
what other business or industry in the past has in- 
vited such pressures and tensions and, we repeat, 
such excitement or, yet again, such intramural up- 
heavals in its day-to-day application of resource- 
fulness and endeavor? It’s a tribute to the indus- 
try’s giants, the Bill Paleys and the Frank Stantons, 
the David Sarnoffs and the Pat Weavers, that they’ve 
not only withstood these pressures but have set a 
pace to ease the burdens of their contemporaries, 

If tv’s path to richness and bigness has been 
strewn with excitement and unprecedented success 
stories, it has also been a road of detours, head-on 
collisions and fatalities for some ot the more un- 


(Continued On Page 146) 
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TV: Sprawling 10-Year-Old 
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fortunate. Within the latter orbit is encompassed 
the tragedy of UHF—a latter-day story of the “Haves and 
Have Nots’—and the dilemma confronting the Federal 
Communications Commission in its efforts to resolve the 
thorny allocations problem and spread the riches. Until 
now the VHF boys—or at least the majority of them— 
have had their own private road leading to Fort Knox; 
millionaires have sprung up overnight. But in its wake 
has come the cry of monopoly; demands for a reappraisal 
of the whole tv channel allocation system in the public 
interest. With the FCC rejection of ‘“deintermixture” 
(either all-UHF or all-VHF cities) and the recent decision 
to reopen the whole “spectrum issue,” the problem may 
be tossed into the laps of Congress during ’56. 

And tied in with the whole knotty problem is the 
fate of the educational tv stations. There are those who 
would strip them of their franchises in the very high fre- 
quencies and allocate the less desirable ultra high fre- 
quency bands to the schools and universities by virtue 
of the fact that so few educational allocations have 
thus far been actually put to use, thus making the VHF’s 
available for commercial use. It’s a touchy subject, filled 
with emotional and political implications, and the battle 
for the “‘V’s of the 3 R’s” may well wind up as one of the 
more dramatic episodes in the years ahead. Frieda Hen- 
nock, staunch champion of educational allocations through 
her years of service as an FCC member, only recently 
stepped out and into private law practice upon expiration 
of her term. But make no mistake about it—she’ll be 
back time and again to haunt her foes as she continues 
to carry the torch for educational tv. 











Networks Under Serutiny | 








Troubles? Nobody’s minimizing the consequences of 
the full-blown Senate investigation of the television in- 
dustry, particularly as it concerns the networks. The 
lawmakers are not only distressed over the UHF vs VHF 
situation, but the whole conduct and administration of 
the networks, notably in the realm of so-called program- 
talent monopoly, will come under careful scrutiny of the 
Senate probers when hearings begin this month. There’s 
no attempt to laugh this one off—as investigations go it 
looks like the genuine article and many are justifiably 
apprehensive. For in the onward-and-upward ascent of 
CBS and NBC to positions of dominance, this much 
seems apparent: (1) the two major networks have grabbed 
off the cream VHF affiliations throughout the country; (2) 
in the realm of talent and programming they enjoy a 
monopoly and exclusivity never before attained in broad- 
casting. Whether right or wrong, the networks are con- 
vineed they’ve got the know-how and the answers to enter- 
tain America audiences as they have never before been 
entertained—and “why should we be denied that privilege 
after working so hard to attain our goals.” 

Which inevitably brings up the Pat Weaver story. The 
NBC prexy-on-a-bongo-board (where, by self-admission, he 
does his best thinking) has unquestionably made a major 
contribution toward dumping the flotsam and the jetsam. 
It wasn’t easy—and the fact that he came out of the ’55 
“revolution” with the ‘man cf the year” accolade and in- 
dustry-wide acceptance of his concepts is in itself a tribute 
to a business where the status quo had too long been the 
symbol of broadcasting. 


The era of the 90-minute spectacular with its upgraded 
entertainment-enlightenment appeal; single shows cost- 
ing up to $400,000 each, designed to give tv an “adult 
look” comparable to the best that Broadway, the concert 
platform and the Hollywocd studios have to offer; the era 
of brand new sales concepts permitting preempting of 
regular sponsors in order to “spec up the spectrum”; 
the era of the magazine-insertion advertising formula 
(“Today’’-‘‘Home’’-"‘Tonight”’) to invite a new type of 
client and once and for all end the oldtime practice 
of half-a-dozen giants monopolizing 75% of air time 
‘which was the story of network radio in its heydey); the 
gradual weaning away of bigtime television from the tra- 
ditional patiern of half-hour programs (another AM carry- 
over); the era of “‘Wide Wide World” live remote pickups 
penetrating cross-the-border lands; the era of spiraling 
costs culminating in a staggering half-billion dollar an- 
nual talent-production bill (with $50,000,000 in commis- 
sions alone accruing to the talent agencies)—here, in a nut- 
shell, was tv in °55-’'56, as dramatic in its intra-trade im- 
pact and import as anything off the “Studio One” or “‘U. S. 
Steel Hour” shelf. 











Going Back to the Beginning | 

What was it like 10 years ago? 

Radio was war-weary, but fiushed with riches to the 
tune of $390,000.000 in annual billings and with 98°% 
penetration of American homes. Top radio shows were 
still being packaged at $30,000 and $40,000 a week, in 
those days unheard of coin. When, in May 26 of °45 the 
FCC served official notice of permanent allocation of com- 
mercial tv channels (the spark that was to set off the 
most spectacular razzmatazz in the annals of electronics) 
it caused little more than a ripple as radio geared itself 
for the postwar era and the attainment of even more 
abundant wealth. 

In truth, CBS’ then exec veepee Paul Kesten was more 
concerned in °45 over the future of FM, for he was writing 
in VARIETY: “Technical advances are already moving from 
dreams to realization. Most of us at CBS have believed, 
from the very early days of FM, that except in certain 
rural areas, FM was technically destined to replace AM 
transmission. The war interrupted the transition at an 
early stage, and other hazards have now been erected. 
But if these prove temporary, as I hope they will, a mag- 
nificent and orderly new system of radio broadcasting 
will proceed to take the place of one that was not so 
magnificent and not so orderly.” And NBC’s then prexy 
Niles frammell was venturing: “Although it is impossible 
to foretell, it may be supposed that television will even- 
tually be the predominant air medium. However, it’s 
unlikely that viewing will completely supersede listening 
in the home. It’s more likely that video and sound broad- 
¢asting will supplement each other, with each finding a 
niche where it can best serve the public.” 

it remained for John Royal, a showman from way back, 





to realistically appraise the future, for in his 1945 capac- 
ity as NBC veepee in charge of television, his 20-20 (tele) 
vision and prognostications for VARIETY sounded the 
warning: “With all the chatter about the mechanical as- 
pects of television, we hear very little about what's going 
to be put on the programs. Everyone—including the 
halo-wearer—can put down in his little book that, regard- 
less of whether the sets are black-and-white, color, or 
even if they find an electronic method of transmitting 
odors—the success of television will depend upon the 
show. That is the challenge to the telecaster. ... There 
is too much consideration of television on the basis of 
radio background and operations. Except for a few minor 
similarities, tv is vastly different from radio and must be 
so considered in making plans for the future.” 

Timidiy, television tried to move forward in ’46, but a 
succession of postwar pains and strikes kept it from the 
public. RCA took more than 10,000 orders for sets from 
the general public within a few weeks after they were on 
the market, but when John L. Lewis called his United 
Mine workers out of the coalpits and the nation’s trans- 
portation system was tied up, the resultant bottleneck 
left tv still holding a promissory note. 

CBS’ Big Wrong Guess | 

Perhaps the big news of ’46 lay in the fact that CBS 
gambled wrongly in carrying the torch for the sequential 
standard of colcr television (which was to win a tempo- 
rary and cash-less victory in FCC approval, only to he 
replaced ultimately by the all-electronic, all-industry- 
incepted system). While RCA-NBC board chairman David 
Sarnoff was telling all and sundry to ‘get into tv—but 
pronto” (advice that was to parlay itself into millions for 
the many who heeded) CBS’ “wait for color’ argument 
prompted many to withdraw applications for VHF chan- 
nels (ike throwing away a pass key to Fort Knox). Ten 
years later it was to cost CBS as much as $9,000,000 per 
station acquisition in trying to catch up on its o&o fran- 
chises. 

As for programming the cry in ’46 was “wait until °47.” 
So everybody waited. The results, unfortunately, weren’t 
too encouraging, prompting Lester Gottlieb, then toiling 
in the Madison Ave. agency vineyards of Young & Rubi- 
cam, to complain: “I hear the ‘Great Gildersleeve’ has 
been having some fine radio shows this season. I wouldn’t 
know. You see, I’ve been ‘In the Kitchen with Alma 
Kitchell.’ Next week I learn how to make fudge with 
pecan nuts.” Along with Alma Kitchell, tv had advanced 
to Bob Emery’s “Small Fry,” educational shorts on “Vio- 
lin Making in the 17th Century,” “Samoa Pear] Divers,” 
wrestling and the first batch of pix oldies, with Hoot Gib- 
son in the vanguard. 

Yet significantly enough it was early in °47 that tv was 
to pass an important milestone on the highway to becom- 
ing such a powerful mass communications medium for, 
using the combined facilities of NBC, CBS and Du Mont, 
video for the first time was to penetrate the nation’s 
legislative halls to televise the opening session of the 80th 
Congress. True, it was pretty pallid stuff, an event that 
bordered on boredom as 60 of the first 70 minutes was 
consumed by two roll calls. But it was enough to fore- 
shadow what was to come in opening another vista into 
video’s as yet uncharted potential for public service 
through broad, democratic education. It was a far cry, 
indeed, from tv’s ultimate attainment of such genuine 
stature, as refiected later in the Kefauver hearings and 
still later in the Army-McCarthy hearings, but nonethe- 
less a recognition even then of the medium’s sweeping 
potential. 














Blacklist Terror | 

An omineus note came out of '47, too (while it had its 
roots at this point in radio, it was to stalk many a tv 
artist, whether performer, writer, director or producer in 
vears ahead) and strangely enough its beginnings seemed 
planted in the political climate of the West Coast. Writing 
from “Troublesome Valley, Colo.,” Frank Scully was 
lamenting the fact that “You can hardly hear the Sons 
of the Pioneers any longer, and you can’t hear the West 
Coast commentators at all.” 

“Last spring,’ continued Scully, ‘‘there were 14 com- 
mentators who could be classed as liberal, and 25 who 
stuck pretty close to the old party line. Today there are 
35 who talk so far to the right of Sen. Bilbo that he has 
to vell to hold his lines of communications.” How this sign- 
post would translate itself into still-unresolved years of 
cause celebres, hysteria, crusading by super-patriotic, 
subpoena-happy zealots, frustrations and tragedies was to 
become—and remains—a Page One story of a hapless era. 

Came °48—and Berle. Bigtime tv was on the way, full 
speed ahead. June 8, ’48, to be exact, just about the time 
when NBC’s then exec veepee Frank Mullen was growing 
rhapsodic over the fact that the number of tv receivers 
had soared from 12,000 to 175,000 and ‘although the num- 
ber may seem like a statistical error in °48 there will be 
750.000 sets in operation.” Mullen was also noting that 
in °48 “television broadcasters and advertisers will spend 
around $10,000,000 in programming.” (Let’s re-note: the 
55-'56 talent tab on network tv programming will be 
$500,000,000—end of editorial.) 

In a sense it all goes back to Berle. ‘‘Texaco Star The- 
atre, on the basis of last week’s preem,” said VARIETY’s 
reviewer (Rose) ‘“‘was strictly bigtime show business and 
television, parlaying the best in camera techniques with 
sock trouping in the best tradition of the old Palace days. 
If only for the fact that it tipped off the practicability of 
integrating the vast reservoir of clicko variety talent into 
the industry’s newest offspring, the Texaco curtain-raiser 
Was a significant milestone. Just as Milton Berle socked 
over his standard nitery-stage routine and brought to his 
emcee role one of the best showmanship lifts yet given 
a television show, so, too, did video demonstrate last 
Tuesday night that the Cantors, Jessels and the Bennys 
might just as easily plunge into the new tv medium and 
give it, themselves and show biz new values.” 

Equally as breathless was Variety's revelation that the 
premiere performance represented a_talent-production 
outlay of $10,000, unheard of coin for a single video 
stanza. (The inevitable footnote is that Berle’s °55-’56 
Tuesday night shows carry a $160,000 per show talent tag). 

Within two weeks after the Berle premiere television 











was to move forward in still another notable direction _— 
in the realm of special events, when NBC and Life 
teamed up for coverage of the GOP National Convention 
in Philadelphia. It did, indeed, mark a giant stride fo,;. 
ward in charting patterns designed to serve the industry 
in future years. Said Variety: “Not all of it was perfect: 
a good deal was slipshod. But on the whole the web-mag 
tieup, with a sock assist from Young & Rubicam produc. 
tion staffers, resulted in the establishing of techniques for 
on-the-spot political special events that brought to videg 
what ‘March of Time’ brought to outmoded newsreels.” 








| Modest Early Bud gets 7 


CBS and NBC were quoting show prices (15° ad 
agency commissions included): ‘Toast of the Town”: 
$6,900; ‘‘To the Queen’s Taste’: $1,140; “Face the Music” 
(three times a week): $4,000; “Texaco Star Theatre”: 
$5,750 (premiere was a special 10G splash); Camel News- 
reel: $8,000 for five times a week. 

DuMont was riding wide and handsome in those days 
(in contrast to its present two-station operation) having 
set many of the daytime patterns for the medium. Even 
as today Allen B. DuMont keeps denying he’s dumping 
his broadcasting interests, so, too, back in July of ’48 he 
was proclaiming to the industry that he was having “too 
much fun” to seriously consider a Crosley Broadcasting 
Corp. bid to take over the DuMont enterprise for 
$33,000,000. 


By the end of ’48 there were 750,000 sets on the market 
(Mullen had hit it right on the button), with New York’s 
253,000 leading the pack. Wno were the top advertisers? 
Camel rated No. 1 with an annual budget of $800,000 
(even in the cigaret retreat of the cancer scare era-to- 
come of °53-’54, Camel was billing $8,000,000 in tv); Philco 
was second with $520,000; Gillette was third with $500,000; 
Texaco fourth with $440,000; Chevrolet fifth with $400,- 
000; Lucky Strike sixth with $350,000; Chesterfield sev- 
enth, $300,000. Procter & Gamble, radio’s top spender, 
was still debating the wisdom of establishing a tv fran- 
chise. (Most of P & G’s $40,000,000 annual AM-tv budget 
today is siphoned into the sight medium). 
| Millions Made on Fluke | 























And in ’48 came the freeze on tv station construction— 
not to be lifted again until 1952. In the intervening 
vears, while the FCC played footsie with the spectrum in 
reshuffling the allocations picture to pave the way for the 
step-up into the upper high trequencies and a couple 
thousand new stations, the originai 108 VIP (Video Is 
Precious) boys found themselves, without too much ex- 
ertion, becoming millionaires. It was the era of the one- 
station market VHF monopolies; of billings beyond belief 
as NBC and CBS meanwhile grabbed off the choice affili- 
ation franchises. The pre-freeze boys who had turned 
back their applications were committing mental hari-kari. 

By the time the freeze was lifted tv was no longer a 
sometime thing. Through ’49, ’50 and ’51 all the major 
comics, for better or for worse, flaunted the “let me in” 
banner. Jack Benny, Bob Hope, Eddie Cantor, Burns & 
Allen, Amos ‘n’ Andy, Joan Davis, Danny Thomas, Ed 
Wynn, George Jessel, Jimmy Durante, Jack Carson, Red 
Skelton—tv was finding room for ail; discarding those 
whose talents weren’t compatible with the electronic 
magic; bestowing new riches and coast-to-coast glory on 
the boys and gals with the “zoomar touch.” For the Sid 
Caesars and the Jackie Gleasons (as it was to do tor 
George Gobel later) it lifted practically obscure person- 
alities into a veritable Everest of prominence and riches. 

In the closing months of ’51 tv’s sphere of influence 
as a medium for entertainment and public enlightenment 
became indelibly inscribed in the minds, ears and eyes 
of the American public. The New York-to-Hollywood 
microwave relay became a reality, permitting for the 
first time a simultaneous pickup of programs originating 
in New York or on the West Coast. TV’s fullblown ma- 
turity was, indeed, accented on a number of fronts. No 
sooner was the coast-to-coast link established than the 
major television comedians began the trek westward to 
the more favorable Hollywood climes. Eddie Cantor, 
Jimmy Durante, Ed Wynn, Bob Hope, Danny Thomas, 
Burns & Allen, Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis—these and 
others staked their claim in Hollywood’s new-found pres- 
tige as a major tv production center, just as, back in the 
mid-30’s most of the top radio personalities and shows 
entrenched themselves there. As the year ’51 came to a 
close the tv industry was debating whether Hollywood 
would replace New York’s hold as the nation’s No. 1 tv 
center—a debate which, by °55, was to become nothing 
short of a raging controversy as films (including a stake 
in the medium by all the major studios) took a command- 
ing lead over live programming. 
| TV as a Social Force 

TV’s emergence as a social force was demonstrated on 
the occasion of the first transcontinental telecast, for the 
pickup of the Japanese Peace Treaty negotiations from 
San Francisco was not without its historic overtones. This 
was thrilling television, with unprecedented impact, and 
not since televising of the Kefauver Crime Investigat- 
ing Committee hearings earlier in ’51 had viewers been 
so gripped or enjoyed such an awareness of the medium’s 
potentialities. For the first time Coast residents were wit- 
nessing World Series ball games played in New York with 
direct pickup, and the Coast responded by sending the 
Rose Bowl grid classic to the east coast. 

Yet as tv went into ’52 signs of apprehension were 
already apparent. The novelty of the medium had worn 
off. Comics couldn't keep pace with the drain on mate- 
rial. TV was in a groove. Whereas the Cantors, the 
Durantes, the Wynns, the Hopes, the Caesars and the 
others gave tv a bigness and an initial excitement in their 
first time around in ’50, by ’52 the same jokes and the 
same formats had worn thin. A lot of good talent was ia 
trouble. Even Berle, until now secure in his No. 1 status 
as “Mr. Television” himself, was already worrying as the 
week-in-week-out repetition began to pall on even the 
most avid Berle fan. For the first time television’s major 

erformers were beginning to grasp the truth-—that video 

was different from radio or any other facet of show biz; 

that subjecting oneself to such weekly concentrated ef- 
(Continued On Page 147) 
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fort must inevitably exact a heavy toll, not only on mate- 
rial, but on physical energies as well. The old familiar 
cry dating back to radio’s heydey—“new faces, new faces” 
—was already resounding over the broad, broad spectrum. 





l Changing Formats | 





Patterns were changing; the full hour dramatic shows 
were coming into their own. To such stalwarts as Philco 
TV Playhouse, Studio One, Kraft Television Theatre, 
Robert Montgomery Presents were added a host of others 
—Celanese Theatre, Schlitz Plavhouse of Stars (then in 
hour form); Cosmopolitan Theatre. Some were to fold, 
only to be replaced by an increasing and even more 
prestige-laden series. 

And as the sadistic cops ‘n’ robbers mysterioso formula 
hit its peak around ’52, with no less than 35 such shows 
parading before the network tv cameras weekly, the 
parental protests grew louder and louder. Sponsors were 
beating a hasty retreat. It was this flooding of tv with 
such a multiplicity of questionable crime shows that 
prompted the promulgation of a television code of stand- 
ards and practices to permit the industry to police itself, 
Thus did the National Assn. of Radio-Television Broad- 
easters alert itself to programming tastes and sensitivi- 
ties, setting up standards and restrictions on children’s 
program, decency and decorum and propriety in adver- 
tising from which it has seldom swerved. 





] United Paramount Into TV | 





In 53 tv—at least in the area of programming—settled 
down to an acceptance of the status quo; the “here we go 
again” stamp was all too apparent as “I Love Lucy” set 
the pattern and pace in situation comedies, which now 
were inundating the networks. If °53 left “milestone” 
imprints on the industry, one could point to (1) the FCC 
approval to the merger of United Paramount Theatres 
with American Broadcasting System, permitting . some 
$30.000.000 to be poured into the network operation, with 
result that by year’s end the “new ABC” was beginning 
to assert itself as a third major network; (2) on Dec. 17 
the FCC gave its blessing to compatible color television, 
replacing the earlier system developed by CBS which had 
failed to gain general acceptance primarily because tint 
shows could not be received in black-and-white on exist- 
ing receivers. The new system, developed under auspices 
of the ail-industry National Television System Commit- 
tee, was based on an earlier system devised by RCA which 
had been rejected by the FCC at the time of adopting 
the CBS field-sequential system. 








| Dawn of Spectacularity | 








Then came the fall of ‘54—and Weaver. A new sense 
of excitement in the entertainment world was generated 
as the era of the spectacular burst upon the spectrum. 
Not since the early days when Berle first demonstrated 
that television could be a major force in entertainment 
had so much energy, effort. money and resources been 
poured into a medium desperately striving to bring forth 
some element of newness and freshness. True, it was 
rough going. The initial spec entry, the Betty Hutton 
“Satins and Spurs,” took the critical count; almost from 
the start and until year’s end the Weaver-incepted specs 
seemed to be hexed as the overnight Trendex ratings 
flowed a virtual audience repudiation. (While the more 
encompassing Nielsen tallies gave the specs much the 
better of it, the initial damage had been done.) NBC and 
its speec-conscious prexy had a battle on their hands to 
perpetuate the 90-minute “think big” formula. That it 
was, in the end, a rewarding battle was to be evidenced 
in 55 by Bill Paley’s embracing of the same pattern for 
CBS. The spectacular was in business, inscribing a per- 
manent niche in the archives of show business. 

At ’55 year’s end, tv was still trying to answer a lot of 
questions. It was still groping. unsure of itself and where 
it was headed. Nobody knew for certain whether the big- 
time claim staked in video by the major pix studios— 
20th-Fox, Metro, Warners, Paramount, Columbia with its 
Screen Gems subsid, etc., was more than a mere flirtation; 
whether they could really afford to pay more than lip 
service to a medium that’s been a natural enemy of the 
film exhibitors dating way back to Hollywood's “bill of 
divorcement” days. Would tv be embraced merely on 
a “fringe” status in order to enjoy the benefits of just 
Another outlet for exploiting the studios’ theatrical prod- 
uct? If so, tv (and the film industry) was in for a sad awak- 
ening. Wherever and however it goes, ABC has the most 
to lose or gain. Having reaped the joys and the profits 
of the fabulous Walt Disney success, ABC has gone for 
the works in its Warners-Metro alliances; its topgrade 
British-made features of recent vintage out of the J. Ar- 
thur Rank stable for Sunday night “spectacular” show~ 
casing. 

Enormity of the feature-pix-for-tv gamble, for that 
matter, was indicated in ’55 by the Tom O’Neil (General 
Teleradio) acquisition of RKO with its backlog of 600 
features; the unprecedented deals maneuvered by NBC 
for the “world preeming” of new Rank product (Laurence 
Olivier’s “Richard III,” etc.) with the network even shar- 
ing in the theatre boxoffice residuals. What a strange one- 
big-show-biz economic pattern—but again reflective of the 
continuing quest for the correct answers. 

And if not pix, what are the omens in the Nielsen-happy 
returns from “$64,000 Question?” Is this radio, and the 
film business before it, all over again, a rekindling and a 
reawakening of mortal’s undying devotion to free dishes 
—now translated into solid gold Cadillacs? 

Only one thing remains certain—that tv, whatever the 
patterns, has in 10 years impacted a U.S. public bill for 
40,000,000 set purchases and repairs totalling $15 billion 
—nearly $100 for every man, woman and child in the 
country; its influence not only in the whole area of show 
biz but in all living habits, as nothing before it. 

It remained for an Englishman to sum it up. Says Sir 
Robert Fraser, Director-General of the Independent Tele- 
Vision Authority, Britain’s commercial tv watchdog: “TV 
is the greatest of all civilizing forces. So long as it is 


a actually wicked, it is a great force—even if it is fairly 
ad.” 





Show Biz Now Wed to Science, But Birth 
Of de Forest’s Vacuum Tube Gave 
No Sign It Would Become an 
Entertainment Prima Donna 





By DAVID SARNOFF 


(Chairman of the Board, Radio Corp. of America) 


VaRIETY and electronic entertainment were born just 
one year apart—in 1905 and 1906. Like two babies in a 
nursery, there was not the slightest inkling that the two 
were destined to travel across life’s path led onward by 
a common interest. A new journal 
and a new vacuum tube seemed far 
apart and no one at that time could 
predict their future or foresee their 
opportunities for success. The elec- 
tronic squeals and squawks of the 
new born tube gave no _ indication 
that it was to become a prima donna 
in less than 50 years. And there was 
no assurance or the slightest clue 
that VARIETY would be on the scene 
a half-century later to chronicle, to 
criticize, applaud and advertise the 
performances. 

VARIETY appeared on the news- 
stands in December, 1905. That was one year prior to 
Dr. Lee de Forest’s invention of the three-element elec- 
tron tube which held great promise for use in wireless 
telegraphy. Fifty years ago the electron tube and vaude- 
ville, for example, had no apparent relationship or af- 
finity. But time brought them together. The “audion,” 
as de Forest called the tube, proved to be the master key 
to radiotelephony, and that led to broadcasting, to tele- 
vision and to a vast variety of new acts in the domain of 
entertainment. 

The audion enabled “wireless” to talk and to sing— 
and finally to see. But there were many, at the outset, 
who believed music, comedy and plays broadcast by radio 
would be only a sideshow in relation to the theatre, opera 
and concert hall. In fact, some looked upon radio as a 
novelty and a passing fancy which would gradually dis- 
appear and turn out to be just another fad. 

Electronics, however, extended the walls of the theatre 
and made the seating capacity nationwide; it publicized 
and popularized entertainers, and gave them a new stage 
upon which to perform; it increased the audience by many 
millions and took the entertainer directly to the fireside 
of rich and poor alike. Electronics added new “variety” 
to show business. 

Time has proved the wisdom of the selection of the 
word ‘“‘variety” as the title of a trade paper related to the 
dramatic stage and other entertainment of 1905 vintage, 
chiefly vaudeville, the circus, carnivals, sheet music, the 
“talking machine,” and nickelodeon. Those were the fea- 
tures that fell within the meaning of “variety” at that 
time. 








Gen, Sarnoff 








| Radio—Electronics—Television | 

The founder who chose the word VARIETY as the name 
of a publication related to show business could not have 
selected a more appropriate word. No matter how the 
entertainment arts have grown and expanded under the 
impact of electronics, the word embraces every new art— 
and that includes radio broadcasting, the electronized 
phonograph, television in black-and-white and color, hi-fi, 
the talking motion picture, and now wide-screen pictures 
in full color. 

It is worth noting. also, that the word VARIETY contains 
the ‘“R” for Radio, “E” for Electronics and ‘“‘T” for Tele- 
vision. 

Throughout the years as each new “‘art’” was added, in- 
variably the cry went up that the new development, such 
as radio, for example, would destroy the phonograph, and 
that radio broadcasting would ruin the concert hall and 
opera. But none of these dire predictions has come to 
pass. Each new development finds its proper niche and 
qualifies for its billing on the entertainment stage by the 
simple formula of “what can it do that no other act can 
do?” That, in essence, is the test of any new development, 
whether electronic or otherwise, that is introduced as 
entertainment. Variety, therefore, encompasses a con- 
stantly expanding proscenium. 

Today, science and entertainment are inseparable. New 
“acts” are being rehearsed in electronic laboratories, and 
promise to add new sparkle to the definition of ‘‘variety.” 


PAT’S CREDO 


(From Sylvester L. Weaver's address to NBC-TV affiliates 
last month) 





From the beginning, we have been against the know- 
nothings, the primitives because we do not believe that 
television should be run to give the people what they 
want. We believe that every NBC show should serve a 
purpose beyond diversion, and every time we can increase 
information, contact, facts, knowledge, and we deliver a 
fact somewhere to a mind somewhere in the country, we 
have added one more tool, one more weapon in the fight 
against bigotry, stupidity, intolerance and prejudice, and 
we have taken one more step forward toward sanity, 
maturity and adulthood. 

It is only one fact, but every one counts, and if you ring 
up enough of them, we will make progress. In fact, we 
have made a great deal of progress already. It is some- 
what difficult so far to measure it. We are moving up 
as individuals, as a society, and we are doing it by improv- 
ing ourselves and by enlarging our minds, broadening our 
horizons. 

And the people of the jungle who still fight this, who 
want everybody to do really what they are doing, they are 
wrong; and they are discredited already, and they know 
it, and that is probably why they become so often so very 
bitter. 





Fable of ‘The Fresh 
New Young Writer 


By CARROLL CARROLL 


Once upon a time there was a young writer named 
John ...John Young Reiter ... who liked to read inter- 
views given out by motion picture producers who liked 
to give out interviews declaring that the future of the 
motion picture industry depends on fresh young writers 
with a new approach. 

After reading 18 or 20 of these interivews, given out by 
18 or 20 different producers, this fresh young writer 
namer John went to see one of these producers. 

When the producer’s secretary asked John what he 
wanted to see her boss about, John told her that he was a 
fresh young writer with a new approach. 

“Have you had any experience?” 
him. 

“No,” said John. 

“That is, indeed, a new approach,” said the secretary. 
She then went to tell her boss. 


the secretary asked 


When she entered his privcete office he was busy paring 
“his nails. So, naturally, she didn’t interrupt him until 
he had them all laid out in pairs. 


ae A Necktie Comes in Handy ] 


The fresh young writer had to admit to himself that this 
was a clearcut statement of conditions as they existed. 
But he persevered and after 35 unsuccessful tries at get- 
ting in to see the producer, he finally made it on the 36th 
by disguising himself as a necktie salesman which wasn’t 
exactly a new approach but it worked; and, perhaps, for 
that very reason. 

When the producer discovered that the young man 
didn’t have any necktie to show him, he said, “You're not 
much of a necktie salesman, are you?” 

This happened to be exactly what the fresh young writer 
wanted the producer to say because it gave him an oppor- 
tunity to answer, “I’m not a necktie salesman at all but 
a young writer. And I feel that since you say the future 
of the motion picture industry, and hence your future, 
depends on me, and other young writers, you might want 
me to get started as soon as possible doing my part toward 
saving the business and your means of making a rather 
handsome fortune.” 

The word “fortune” interested the producer. So he said, 
“Let me see your credits.” 

“T haven't any credits,” said the young man, ‘Because 
I’m a young writer and young writers can’t get jobs and 
you can’t get a credit till you get a job.” 

“But what makes you think I would jeopardize your 
$5,000,000 investment?” 
“Any writer would. 

but a writer.” 

“IT cannot believe that,” said the young writer bravely. 

“That only shows how inexperienced you are,” said the 
producer. ‘Who else is there to jeopardize a production? 
The actors? How can they jeopardize anything? They 
don’t know anything. They just do what the director tells 
them to do. As for the director, he just does what the pro- 
ducer tells him to do. And a producer can’t tell-him to 
do anything until a writer writes it. That’s the weak link 
in the chain. Believe me, young man, I have been telling 
writers exactly what I want them to write for years and 
vears and I’ve yet to see one of them come up with any- 
thing decent.” 

“Then why tell them what to write” 

“If I don’t tell them what to write, how will I know what 
they mean by what they’ve written?” 

“Then why employ writers at all?” 


Where’s the Fall Guy? | 


’ 


Nobody ever spoils a production 














The producer looked at the naive young man as if he 
were looking at a very naive young man and said, “You're 
a very naive young man. If I don’t employ writers, who 
will jeopardize my $5,000,000 investment?” 

“Couldn’t a director do it?” 

“Impossible. Any director will tell you that no director 
ever made a bad picture. Only writers make pictures 
bad.” 

“Who makes good pictures?” 

“Producers! Only producers. 
producers. We produce!” 

“But what, exactly,” asked the young writer, “Do you 
produce?” 

Good pictures.” 

“What about all the bad pictures?” 

“Poor writing gave the director nothing to work with.” 

“Who hired the poor writer who did the poor writing 
that gave the director nothing to work with and who hired 
the director who had nothing to work with?” 

“This is what the producer is up against. 
take a chance.” 

“Why don’t you take a chance on me?” 

“I told you I can’t afford to take a chance on something 
that’s uncertain. A man would be a fool to take a chance 
on anything but a sure thing when there is $5,000,000 
involved.” 

“Suppose there were only $4,000,000 involved?” asked 
the young writer. 

“That would be different. 
on someone. But not you.” 

“Why not me?” asked the young writer. 

“Because,” said the producer, spelling out the thought 
as he would to a very small child, ‘‘You are not smart.” 

“How do you know?” 

“If you were smart,” said the producer, “Would you 
come in here trying to sell me neckties and not bring some 
neckties with you?” 

“Don’t you consider selling neckties without neckties a 
new approach?” asked the young writer. 

“Yes,” said the producer, “But unfortunately I'm not 
looking for necktie salesmen. Good-bye young man. 

The producer walked slowly to his private bathroom to ; 
take a bromo because interviewing fresh new young 
writers always took a lot out of him. 


That’s why they call us 


We have to 


Then I might take a chance 
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The ‘Inartieulate’ Era 


(Of Mumblers, Grunters & Groaners) 
By JOHN HORN 

















(Field Man, CBS-TV ‘Person to Person’) 


There’s been a growing trend of} characters who murder the Eng- | 


inarticulateness in the mass media, 
it’s been noted among sociologists 
who are hep in the ways of the 
modern word. Pretty soon, 
said among the trend-watchers, no 
one will be able to talk clearly to 
anyone else; and it’s a grim bit of 
irony that modern means of mass 
communication have aggravated 
the condition. 

In motion pictures, for instance, 
the idol of the day is Marlon Bran- 
do, who has made quite a career 
of talk-ng as if he doesn’t know 
how to. In the Broadway play, “A 
Streetcar Named Desire,” his first 
hit, Brando grunted and groaned 
to perfection in his depiction of a 
brute who was all muscle and no 
mind. In the QOscared “On the 
Waterfront,’ Brando ‘‘duh-ed” and 
“dah-ed” in almost a symphony of 
animal sounds, playing, of course, 
a young dock walloper who just 
can’t get the words out. 
ger played a fine inarticulate sup- 
port in the film, which was loaded 
with characters—ex-pugs and semi- 
literate laborers who couldn’t 
spit out a straight sentence if they 
tried. 

(James Dean was slated to be- 
come just as hot a property (as per 
his work in ‘‘East of Eden’’) until 
death cut him down last fall). 

And there’s going to be a iarge 
claque, now fast-growing, of fol- 
lowers, imitators and bandwagon- 
jumpers, all talking like Demos- 


it’s | 


lish language are George Gobel, 
Red Skelton, Art Carney, Jackie 


Gleason, Jerry Lewis, Rocky Gra- 
ziano—and its almost name your 


/own comedian. 


Rod Siei- | 


| 
| 


} 


| 


thenes before he found the pebbles | 


on the beach. Maybe they won't 
practice with marbles in the 
mouth, but that’s how it will sound. 

The “no-spik-English-good” phe- 
nomenon is by no means confined 
to pix. It’s far more widespread 
than that. 








| Caesar, Ungrammarian 





In television, the leader of the 
mumblers—while portraying char- 
acters who doubletalk unintention- 
ally—is Sid Caesar. The come- 
dian’s takeoffs on “Streetcar” and 
“Wateriront’” are masterpieces of 
clowning, and his exaggeration of 
Brando's speech in those two ve- 
hicles took that kind of talk to the 
world of tomfoolery and 
much to the delight of the televi- 
sion audience. His ‘“Caesar’s 
Hour” character of the truckdriver 
(as well as the sidekick, piayed by 
Carl Reiner) is based on the same 
kind of inexpressiveness mumble- 
mouth. In fact, once Reiner askex 
Caesar in a truckdriving skit: “Do 
you have trouble expressing your- 





|ing himself and trouble expressing | 
notice how | 


back, | 


Naturally, the actors don’t make 
up the words or the characters out 
of their own heads. The comedy 
writers, it seems, have latched on 
to a gimmick that spells accepta- 
bility. They are writing skillfully 
about people who not only can't 
write but can’t even speak prop- 
erly. ae 

Hot on a Tin Roof Cat 
not merely the writers of 
lines and situations, how- 
ever, who are mothering the load 
of semi-literacy. The serious, or 
unhappiness, boys are doing it too. 
Prize example is Tennessee 
liams, who created the theatrical 
“Stan the Man” in “Streetcar.” In 
his current “Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof.” Williams presents another 
inarticulate creation in the almost- 
monosyllabic Brick, played by Ben 
Gazzara. 
virtually 


It’s 
funny 


a Barbara Bel 


ter she plays talks all around the 
problem she has), Gazzara is on 
stage all the time but doesn’t mut- 
ter more than a few words. Wil- 
liams touches the problem of 
faulty communication directly in 
the second act when Bur! Ives’ Big 
Daddy asks in words to the effect 
of “Why do people have so much 
‘rouble talking to one another?” 
Another serious and gifted wri- 
ter who is biographing inarticulate 
people with great art is Paddy 
Chayefsky, whose _ recently 
lished “Television Plays’ (a must 
for word craftsmen) has several 
samples. In “Marty,” kudosed 
cinema out of television, the player 
in the name role has trouble find- 


himself clearly (yet 
skillfully Chayefsky has written 
and revealed such a character. 
Descent From Ivory Tower 
The trend toward “the inarticu- 
late era’ extends even beyond fic- 
tion and makebelieve. It hasn't 
keen overlooked that many 
caster and lecturers — those who 
know better—are deliberately say- 
ing ‘ain't’ and affecting a careless 
mode of 
Dr. Bernard Stern, professor of 
English at Brooklyn College, says 
that it’s true that literary and dra- 
matic speech today is simpler than 
in the past, approaching almost 
the elementary level in fact. He 
contrasts the rich fluency of 
Shakespeare’s language with any 
current dialog, and finds that to- 
day there is little or no demand 





7 
Sorammoar and cneech 
grammar ana speecn. 


| of the audience to make any effort 


| of imagination. In 


self?” The “duh,” “dah,” “wha” 
and huh” that followed—in a 
stumbling, tonguetied confusion of 
mixed-up words and great effort 
to get out the words, no matter 
how inaprropriate—was a riot of 
comedy. 

Once again, as with Brando, | 


Caesar is not alone. 
comics who play 


Among the tv 
mumbley-peg 


Elizabethan 

days, he points out, the audience 

had to envision even the sets. 
Yet Shakespeare was a popular 

















BEN GRAUER 


NBC 





Wil- |‘ 


In the first act, which is | 
Geddes | 
monolog (significantly, the charac- | 


pub- | 


newS- | 














JIMMIE CHRISTIE 


PLaza 7-6300 
BYWAY - ROAD - STOCK - TELE 
“Jimmie Christie’s fire and brim- 
stone red hair and youthful person- 
ality has charmed audiences in such 
shows as “Life With Father’ (mem- 
ber World’s record Broadway Cast): 
‘I Remember Mama,” “Kiss and 
Tell,” “Junior Miss” and the “Wins- 
low Boy.” Watch the red-head 
closely, he’s off to a good start.” 
—EMMA. 








dramatist of his day. He didn’t 
write for posterity but for the 
mass audience of his time, right 
in the pit of the Globe Theatre. 

One sociologist, who prefers to 
be nameless while he ponders a 
deeper study of the situation, says 
that the big difference between 
audiences of today and yesterday 
stems from. four little-acknowl- 
edged and little-publicized factors 
in the American culture. 


First is the rise of the mass 
media of communication; motion 
pictures, radio, television. When- 
| ever a mass audience is sought, he 
claims, there is a tremendous ef- 
fort to get down to the 
common denominator. This is not 
an operation peculiar to the 
media, he says, citing the case of 


lowest 


mass’ education. He maintains 
(and there are many educators 
who agree) that over the years 


there has been a general watering 
down of education in order to ac- 
| commodate more and more chil- 
dren, so that a 1955 college degree 
really is no more than a 1900 
highschool degree and that high- 
school graduates of today are no 
better educated or informed than 


ago. 

Literacy Ain’t Commonplace | 

The second factor, he says, is 
that real literacy in America is far 
less commonplace than generally 
believed. He cites as evidence the 
enormous circulation (counted by 
the millions) of  semi-literate 
comic books, picture magazines (as 
against the strictly-text publica- 
tions), the  short-word, photo- 
packed tabloids (versus the sedate 
newspapers). He claims that mo- 
| tion pictures and comic strips and 
photographers are functioning as 
substitutes for reading to many 
Americans over many years, and 


now television has accelerated 
| the non-reading habit. He notes 
that educators have been com- 


plaining for years that too large a 
group of college freshmen is not 
prepared to read on a college level 
and that younger children’s ability 
to read is currently an acute prob- 
lem of PTA groups (with the book 
“Why Johnny Can’t Read” a best- 
seller in educational circles.) 

Third factor is the “something 
for nothing” philosophy so preva- 
lent in American society; e.g. 
“free” radio and television; popu- 
larity of giveaways and contests: 
the millions of chances on Trish 
| Sweepstakes tickets; the fight to 
| make bingo legal: the official au- 
| thorization of pari-mutuel betting 
/on horse races; “free’’ books in 
book-club offers and “free” box- 
| top offers, ete. The main point 
| here, our sociologist says, is that 
| the idea gets across that you don’t 
| have to work for something. As 
|a result, he maintains that audi- 
| ences want to be spoon-fed; they 
don’t want to make an intellectual 
eifort to meet the creative artist; 
they want everything to come to 
| them easy, 

The fourth ingredient is the 
American right to “pursuit of hap- 
piness,” which our critic says now 
has become the right to happiness 
| itself. He notes that the smile is 
the American mark throughout the 
world (and stolen by the USSR 
for its “new diplomacy”); that the 
|; comedians are the kings of the 








grammar-school grads of 50 years | 





SOME TELEVISION FIRSTS 


as compiled by 
JOSEPH N. KANE 

Apparatus to operate any considerable distance was demonstrated 
April 7,.1927. Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover was both seen 
and heard by a large group gathered in the auditorium of the Bel! 
Telephone Laboratories, 463 West street, New York City. On this oc- 
casion the television systems operated over both wire and radio net- 
works between Washington and New York City. This was the first time 
there was ever presented to an audience a complete radio broadcast 
of sound and scene. 


Regular programs were telecast over Station W3XK, the Jenkins 
Laboratories, Washington, D. C., on July 2, 1928, at 8 o’clock and con- 
tinued for an hour every Monday, Wednesday and Friday nights on 
46.72 meters (6,420 kiloecycles) for distant reception and 186 meters 
for local reeeivers). Silhouettes were first broadcast. 


Comprehensive demonstration of the possibilities of television talk- 
ing picture reception in the home took place in New York City Aug, 
20, 1930, when a half-hour program broadcast from two stations was 
received on screens placed in a store in the Hotel Ansonia, Broadway 
and 72nd street, the Hearst Building at Eighth avenue and 57th street, 
and at a residence at 98 Riverside Drive. On these screens appeared 
the images of performers talking and singing in the studios of the 
Jenkins W2XCR television station at Jersey City and the DeForest 
W2XCD station at Passaic. The distance, approximately six miles, 
was the greatest transmission, and the longest completed in this coun- 
try. Harry Hershfield, cartoonist, was master of ceremonies, introduce 
ing George Jessel, Arthur (Bugs) Baer, Health Commissioner Shirley 
W. Wynne, Benny Rubin, Diana Seaby and other entertainers. 


Outdoor demonstration of television was held in the offices of the 
Rell Telephone Laboratories, New York City, on July 12, 1928. Scenes 
which were enacted in the open air appeared almost as plain as those 
taken in specially designed studios. 


Broadway play with its original cast was telecast June 7, 1938, by 
NBC and John Golden, Broadway producer, over W2XBS operating on 
channels of 46.6 megacycles for picture and 49.75 megacycles for asso- 
ciated sound. The excerpt was from Rachel Crothers’ comedy, “Susan 
and God,” with Gertrude Lawrence, Paul McGrath and Nancy Coleman 
then playing at the Plymouth Theatre, New York City. Replicas of the 
play’s setting were built for the broadcast. 


Weather map telecast from a land station to a land receiving station 
was sent from Radio Station NAA, Arlington, Va., Aug. 18, 1926, and 
received at the Weather Bureau Office, Washington, D. C. The dem- 
onstration was arranged by the Jenkins Laboratory, Washington, D. C, 


Moving picture was telecast June 13, 1925, at the laboratory of 
C. Francis Jenkins, Washington, D. C. The broadcast was sent out 
by Radio Station NOF, Bellevue, D. C., and was witnessed by Secretary 
of the Navy Wilbur, Dr. G. K. Burgess, director of the Bureau of 
Standards, Stephen B. Davis, acting secretary of commerce, and others. 


Mobile station for televising outdoor events was station W2XBT, con- 
sisting of two large motor vans containing television apparatus and 
a microwave transmitter, was completed by the RCA Mfg. Co., Camden, 
N. J., and turned over to NBC on Dec 12, 1937. The television events 
were relayed to microwave to a tower transmitter in the Empire State 
Bldg. to be rebroadcast. 








entertainment world; that dramas 
are expected to entertain rather 
than cleanse or uplift; that enter- | 
tainment is expected to be on tap | 
at the flick of a dial right in the 
livingroom. 


every other character in picture, 
play or television will speak tired 
cliches in jerking halts—‘‘Duh ... 
well. .. er... Ggunmne ...« huh 
: Know what I mean?”’—and 
the cry will be raised that the 


Add up the four factors and) Mass media are ruining America. 
you get a picture of the mass au- But the indications are that it’s 


dience demanding happiness for | the other way around: that Amer- 
little or no cost. It seeks some-| !¢a Makes its mass media what 
thing it understands, which re-| they are by its acceptance and ap- 


sults in semi-literacy, and seldom) Proval. And if there’s a trend to 
gets anything much better because | 29 “inarticulate era” that’s what 
(1) it will not work for such a re-| reflects the general public’s lives, 
sult, and (2) the mass media will; Peeds, wants and aspirations. If 
continue at the lowest common | they seem grotesquely limited in 
level because it wants to retain! reflection, then it’s attitudes in 
: American society that ne ~hang- 
the mass audience and not frac-| ing. : . at need chang 
tionalize it. | (Editor’s 
A point may be reached where! Sharlie?) 


Note. Vas you dere, 




















To VA Sr 
BOB RUSSELL 


MISS UNIVERSE PAGEANT, 
MISS WORLD PAGEANT, London, England 


Long Calif. 


seach, 


SEALTEST BARKER ‘BIG TOP’, CBS-TV 
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est 
les, 
in- 
UCe 
ley Psychologically it may be justifiable to calculate clubs and men are always coming from lodge meet- 
radio’s life like a dog’s, every year counting as seven. ings or going to conventions. Folks everywhere are 
Certainly the stupendous impact upon modern civil- more interested in people than in things.” Radio 
the ization caused by broadcasting renders vague the was people. People talking, or singing, or acting 
i€s literal calendar fact: as of November 1955 radio and people listening. ‘Historically the facts about 
se was only 35 years old. So brief a time! Small won- radio are distressingly simple,” declared an articu- 
der it dizzies the imagination to ponder the creation late vicepresident, ‘because the programs were 
of this phenomenon (‘and industry) out of nothing there, people listened. Because they listened, the 
by so that by 1945, radio’s quarter-of-a-century mark, programs were there.” An official of Procter & 
on it touched 89% of the families of America (32,500,- Gamble said, “Soap operas give housewives a re- 
So- 000 sets) and collected $391,877,000 in advertising freshment of mind and spirit they so often need.” 
san revenues. All was right as right ceuld be in this wonderful 
an Irony, too, is conspicuous for, as broadcasting world of radio. True, one needed to exercise some 
the stood at its 1945 crest of power and importance, discrimination. One advertising agency man, Duane 
possessed finally of respect and dignity as a pro- Jones, advised against ever offering premiums on a 
| fession, glittering with painfully-acquired know- program selling cold tablets. “When you've got a 
ion how, the crest was about te recede. Television would cold you want to cure it and are not interested in 
ind soon roll in the threatening clouds of lethal rivalry. entering a contest.” 
m-= Today, 10 years after the war, the ultimate destiny There seems no reason, even now, to revise the 
C. of radio remains a matter of quarrel. It is still a heroic role of Amos ’n’ Andy. By themselves, this 
great worldwide force and in some places, and _ blackface pair made radio “glamorous” and “repu- 
of respects, seemingly an irreducible utility of modern table” in the eyes of even the most conservative 
put culture. Paradoxically, television will be dismantled business elements. Nothing like their popularity 
ary in the event of an atomic war and the Government has been seen before, or since. The story can stand 
of will depend wholly upon radio (the Conelrad Plan), a brief restatement. 
rs. But right now, to the naked eye alone, radio net- At a few minutes before 7 p.m. all through the 
works: are greatly deflated and possibly, as many land during the heyday of A&A, foot and motor 
on- argue, on their way te obsolescence. As to radio’s traffic visibly diminished to a trickle. Millions, tens 
nd ultimate destiny, this present dis- of millions, of Americans observed 
en, sertion expresses no clairvoyance. an unbreakable date five evenings 
nts Enough te point out the dramatic a week for 15 minutes. Fascina- 
ate fact, exemplified by radio at age tion gripped young and old, rich 
35, that there is nothing sure in and poor, educated and unedu- 
ar life but change. cated, northerners and southern- 
re _In the sense of its impact upon ers. Hotels, cafes and the night 
ad bigtime advertising, scratch for boat te Boston prominently adver- 
| radio was 1927, the first year of tised that they possessed radio re- 
uh network operations, when _ the ception facilities and nobody need 
mr overall advertising revenue of the stay away on account of their 
the whole broadcasting industry | was favorites. In order to keep pedes- 
pa estimated at $4,800,000. ‘Statistics trians on the Boardwalk the au- 
t's do not bleed” and the true pulse thorities of Atlantic City installed 
ere of radio was never in the ad shops loudspeakers in the open. 
nat but always in the cottages and Amos ’n’ Andy, by cutting 
up- flats where dwelled the American through all class and culture lines, 
‘to people. With a rapidity that was overwhelmed the final doubters. 
rat too fast for even the best report- In any event, close students of 
on ers, and in the spirit of Topsy, the broadcasting business have 
If radio shot up into a gangling, often ever since credited them with the 
in awkward but frequently dynamic big sweetening of the big tycoons. 
in medium. Anne O’Hare McCormick Certainly the publishers of mag- 
1g was to call radio ‘‘a giant grown azines and newspapers were quick 
to a terrible size and a terrible to recognize the lesson of Amos 
re loquacity.”” Kenneth Goode was te ‘n’ Andy’s sayings becoming the 
. describe its audience as ‘‘monks catch-phrases and the small change 
in monasteries, taxis in_ traffic of private conversation all over 
—= jams, solitary lightships tossing on the United States. The comic an- 























stormy seas, trappers snow-bound in winter, base- 
ball fans, college presidents, babes in arms and 
bedridden veterans.” In the 1930s Fortune enumer- 


ated America’s diversions as radio, movies, maga- 
zines and books (combined), hunting, fishing, spec- 
tator sports, newspapers—in that order, A network 
mailing piece chortled, “More people listen more 
hours to radio than they spend in any other activity 
but working and sleeping.” 

A philosopher employed in the industry wrote: 
“Most folks are lonesome. Friends is what they 
want most. That’s why women keep organizing 


tics of the Fresh Air Taxicab Co. and of Madame 
Queen’s breach of promise suit against Andy en- 
chanted A-income, B-income, C-income, D-income 
and no-income families during the depression years. 
Not since the first flash flood of the Charlie Chaplin 
three-reelers around 1915-1916 had there been such 
a swarming of the masse toward a given talent. 
Big business capitulated completely for they saw 
an eutire nation—consumers all—mobilized five 
nights a week at 7 p.m. precisely. The public lay 
open for the sales forceps, like a gaping dental pa- 


tient. The mass merchandizers trembled with ex- 
(Continued On Page 150) 
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Radio—Show Biz in the Parlor 








(Continued From Page 149) 
cited realization of what a beauti- 
ful soft touch radio could be. 

The clincher came when Amos 
'n’ Andy staged their “proof of 
sale” tour de force for Pepsodent 
mouthwash. Stepping in front of 
their imaginary curtain, Amos ’n’ 
Andy made a folksy appeal to their 
loyal following. Did the American 
people appreciate the act? Did 
they want the act to go on? If so, 
let the American people give the 
sponsor convincing proof. Within 
a few days of this plea for gratitude 


the shelves of the nation’s drug- | 


stores were literally swept clean 


of Pepsodent mouthwash and there | Could get 


the same radio men who once sold 
“sound” over “images” have now 
moved over to television, little is 


powerful than visual.) 

During the glorious reign of 
Kesten (who wrote sales copy more 
exciting to read than “Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover’) there were other 
prowling intellectuals like Frank 
Stanton and Victor M. Ratner, who 
brought Homer into the argument, 





saying that since the Greeks’ time 
|the problem of human communica- 


| With radio, Battle Creek 


the word out of town 


of town.” 


followed in the land the greatest | about bran flakes and nobody any- 


universal gargling- 
ever recorded in the annals of the 
human species. 

This sudden glimpse of para- 


dise caused hucksters to fluster | 


like so many boy bridegrooms. It 


was clear that the “gratitude” of | 


the masses could pour a golden 
stream of profit, dissolving inven- 
tory upon the shelves and induc- 
ing delicious reorders. Of course 
there were other and more subtle 
explanations of mass_ behavior. 
People were not just grateful, they 
were also passive and highly sug- 
gestible. Paul W. Kesten, the chief 
think-piece worker at CBS, writ- 
ing in 1935 put it this way: ‘Ra- 
dio’s natural strength lies in the 
fact that seven times, eight times, 
nine times out of 10, people do 
what they’re told.” 

Kesten'’s classic summing up 
was this: “Radio is the only form 
of advertising that runs on a 
schedule like a train. It is the only 
one people wait for, at a given 
hour, or a given day, or every day. 
It is the only form of advertising 
that becomes an event or institu- 
tion in their lives and toward 
which they felt personal affection.” 

Sales directors were advised that 
their objective was “Horizontally 
—to reach as many people as pos- 
sible; Vertically—to strike as deep- 
ly as possible into each mind.” 

Radio thinkers like Kesten knew 
how to use library research in sup- 
port of a thesis. They played up 
the superiority of “sound” over 
“images.” Quote Pearce, 1902: 
“Auditory suggestion is stronger 
than visual.” Quote Burtt and Do- 
bell, 1925: “Material presented 
orally is recalled and recognized 
better than similar material pre- 
sented visually.” Was not the 
strain upon human brain cells in- 
cident to the spelling out of print- 
ed words avoided on the radio? 
“Anybody can speak, everybody 
does,” radio reminded its clients. 
Next to actual physical touch, the 
closest contact with another hu- 
man being possible in this life 
came via the spoken word. Speech 
was from within a person. It had 
personality. Printed stuff was at 
least once removed in intimacy. 

(Since to a considerable extent 
the same radio corporations and 


by-command | Where need remain ignorant of the | 


efficacy of Baltimore’s answer to 
bilious headache, Bromoseltzer. 

If Radio’s deep thinkers (all the 
networks employed deep thinkers) 
|had their triumphs, they also had 
their frustrations, the most per- 
sistent being the automobile indus- 
try. Again and again through the 


promotionists travelled hopefully 
to Detroit. Often they toted jum- 
bo presentations mounted on easels 
and requiring two assistant gen- 
iuses to turn the pages. Detroit 
was always a hard-sell and usually 
a no-dice report. 
an embarrassing incident at Chev- 
rolet, whose then president first 
hired and later fired Jack Benny 
~n the ground that he wasn’t fun- 
ny. When this action was duly em- 
blazoned On page one of VARIETY, 
self subject to embarrassing ques- 
tions and kidding from his fellow 
big-shots in the locker room at 
the Detroit Athletic Club. 
Ford didn’t have to worry about 
anybody, or serve as butt for com- 
radely ridicule, so he bought corny 
programs and didn’t care.) 





‘Sound’ Vs. ‘Images’ 





Radio tried some of its “sound” 
versus “images” razzle-dazzle on 
Detroit. It was argued that printed 
pictures of automobiles tended to 
produce a “freeze of the imagina- 
tion” from which danger radio was 
happily free because the radio lis- 
tener closed his or her eyes and 
imagined the dream automobile. 
Detroit was asked to believe that it 
was psychologically unwise to pic- 
ture (in a magazine) a red con- 
vertible parked before a yellow 
house because the prospective pur- 
chaser might not want a red con- 
vertible and might live in a home 
painted green. The Grosse Point 
squirearchy never bought this the- 
sis of close-your-eyes-and-imagine- 
your-perfect-car. Free-floating im- 
agination was not for them. Pos- 
sibly, too, the lords of high deci- 
sion in the automobile world al- 
ways preferred to tell, rather than 
| be told, what was good for the 
| United States. 

Radio program records of relia- 
| bility date from 1929, at which 
time the first popularity survey, 
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“auditory” suggestion being more | 
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‘the Cooperative Analysis of Broad- 
'casting (commonly called the 
Crossley) was inaugurated by the 
advertisers and the broadcasters 
jointly in order to take the blue 
sky of guesswork out of program 
decision. In the earlier years fan 
Chevrolet’s president found him- 
mail had been the rule-of-thumb, 
'and all radio could offer in proof- 
| of-circulation. The peddlers of air 
time who called on ad agencies in 
‘the mid-’20s were doing so only 
'10 years after the start of the 
| Audit Bureau of Circulation, the 
|big ‘‘reform’’ movement among 
| magazines and newspapers. 

| It seemed easy enough to buy 
|time with some intelligence—there 
| was a clock to measure it. And to 
| select stations—their power out- 





was known and could be 
checked by engineers. Combine 
“prime” evening time, a 50,000- 


watt station laying down a signal 
within a half-millivolt contour con- 
taining 400,000 radio homes: the 
makings of a plausible claim of 
“potential” circulation could be 
seen. But it was in the realm of 
talent—singers, musicians, person- 
alities—that the business man felt 
lost. 


They tended to great conserva- 
tism in programs. The favorites 
of 1929 were notable for the num- 
ber of orchestras: Joseph Paster- 
nak (Atwater Kent); Paul White- 
man (Old Gold); B. A. Rolfe (Luck- 
ies); Don Voorhees (General Mo- 
itors): Nathaniel Shilkret (Ever- 
eady); Harry Reser (Clicquot 
Club); Harry Horlick (A & P). 
Amos ’n’ Andy, of course, was rid- 
ing high. So was Vallee. Collier's 
Magazine dramatized stories from 
its pages, as did True Story Maga- 
|zine. Dutch Masters Cigars spon- 
; sored a minstrel show. [Bill Paley 
'was a Philadelphia sponsor (La 
{Palina Cigar) before he became a 
| New 
!via CBS). 
| Very early (1929) the networks 
'had begun to lose control over 
| program-building, producing only 
28°> of their sponsored shows. 
About one-third the programs 
were agency-produced, 19° were 
with outside packagers. But what 
strikes the 1955 eye oddly is this 
holdover: 20° of the sponsored 
shows were still produced by spon- 
sors directly. The Carborundum 
|Co. of Niagara Falls was on a 
limited network for many years 
with a program of upstate New 
York Indian lore, the private hob- 
by of its ad manager, 

Eddie Cantor showed early as a 
|radio favorite, and remained unto 
the present day. “Sherlock 
Holmes,” “Charlie Chan,” “Fu 
Manchu,” ‘‘The Shadow,” the “Eno 
Crime Club,” Warden Lawes were 
harbingers of radio’s wholesale 
trade in whodunits. Standing at 
the threshold of its great 20-year 
upsurge, radio rattled off such 
names as Graham McNamee, 
Ireene Wicker, Patt Barnes, Mor- 
ton Downey, Russ Columbo, Easy 
\ces, Lum ’n’ Abner, Phil Baker, 
George Olson & Ethel. Shutta, 
Irvin S. Cobb, Ruth Etting, the 
Mills Bros., Block & Sully, Wayne 
King, Harry Sosnik, Tony Wons, 
David Ross, Floyd Gibbons, East 
& Dumke, Seth Parker, Ben Ber- 
nie, Myrt & Marge, Stoopnagle & 
| Budd, Frank Parker (with Bob 
Hope as his stooge), 





Gladys 3 


Swarthout, Jane Pickens, Kate 
Smith & Ted Collins. 


Almost anybody of promise, or 


| who had made a name in vaude- 


ville, legit, films, sports or what- 
ever hit the kilocycles. A _ fast 
“crawl” down the 1930s exposes 
the names of George M. Cohan, 
Will Rogers, Joe Cook, Frank Fay, 
Phil Spitalny’s All-Girl Orchestra, 
Crumit & Sanderson, Robert L. 
Ripley, Ozzie Nelson & Harriet 
Hilliard, Helen Menken, Irene 
'Rich, Bernard Macfadden, Fred 











adjunct, and that vaudeville wag 
eager to get in on the radio craze, 
Only a few years later both tha 
publishers (somewhat naive) of 
newspapers and the giants (some- 
what puny) of vaudeville would be 
sick with the radio colic. 

One notes, as another archaic 
touch, the excitement at the Palace 
in Peoria when an 80-foot antenna 
was erected on the theatre roof by 
a professor at the Bradley Poly- 


| technical Academy. The vaudeville 


| Allen, Fred Astaire (without cam- | 
set on the stage as a regular act 


|eras!), Pick & Pat (all jokes, pre- 
11910) and Major Bowes (of the 
| Missouri National Guard, honor- 


ary), Guy Lombardo, Nelson Eddy, 
Jane Froman. The list is as long 
as the roll of show biz itself. 

The news commentators would 
| have their big boom later in the 
decade—aftter Hitler had gotten 
everybody's temperature up sky- 
high. Then would come into their 
own the Kaltenborn-Thomas-Mur- 
| row-Shirer-Heatter—Sahibs of Sig- 
nificance. 

Presentday 








| 
awareness of 
| financial investment and operating 
involvements of television undoubt- 
'edly heighten the impression that 
radio was wonderfully simple and 
|/uncomplicated. One thinks! No 
stagehands! No scenery! No memo- 
rized lines! 

But radio did not seem at all 
simple in the 1920s, when it was 
| roundly snubbed by advertisers, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| by neighbors who couldn’t open 
their windows in summer for the 
noise. Literally hundreds of books 
purporting to cure radio’s vexa- 
tions are card-indexed at the pub- 
lic library. Riff through “The 
Abridged Perpetual Trouble Shoot- 
ers’ Manual” or “The Radio Tin- 
kers’ Logbook” and it would ap- 
pear that for sheer persona] ag- 
gravation radio was worse than 
golf. It was the static, the eerie, 
miasmic yowls, which gave radio 
a bad name, along with the quacks 
and bigots. 





‘Sweeping the Country’ | 





Apparently the first big recogni- 
tion of radio in this theatrical 
journal came on March 10, 1922, 
with a streamer, ‘““Radio Sweeping 
the Country.” Variety declared 
the strange disease was peculiarly 
virulent around Kansas City where 
the Star and the Post were com- 
petitively promoting rival radio- 
telephone (the phrase then em- 
ployed) concerts. When the Post 
boasted that Trixie Friganza, from 
the vaudeville bill at the Orpheum, 
would appear at a Post concert 
party, the Star was so furious it 





York network entrepreneur | 


threatened to throw the Orpheum 
ads out of the Star. 

This quaint incident has a char- 
acteristic flavor of the day. Take 
note that a broadcast was called a 
concert, that newspapers regarded 
‘radio as a valuable promotional 


the | 


| tions 


| One 


| vaudeville 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| ridiculed by Broadway, and cursed | 


| returns, 





manager arranged this stunt as a 
great novelty, headlining the radio 


on the bill. 

In San Francisco, all four dailies 
had their own broadcasting sta- 
and gave endless space te 
was on the air of nights. 
newspaper bestowed prizes 
for the best photograph of a fam- 
ily enjoying itself at the radio- 
phone. Not surprisingly, Frisco’s 
magnates began to 
grumble at the dailies’ encourage- 
ment of stay-at-home habits. Show- 
men were pretty annoyed, too, 
when their Palo Alto neighbor, 
Herbert Hoover, authorized, in his 
role as Secretary of Commerce, a 
free Government tract on “How 
to Make Your Own Radio Receiv- 
ing Set for $6.25.” 

During those first years follow- 
ing upon the Harding-Cox election 
newspapers enjoyed 4a 
lively advertising bonanza (tubes, 
batteries, parts, horns, technical 
books and blueprints) but totally 
failed to anticipate that radio 
would ultimately demand a piece 
of the advertising pie. How couid 
publishers imagine such bad man- 
ners! 

Phonograph companies were 
quicker to take alarm and openly 
prayed that radio would please ge 
olf and die, like the roller-skating 
fad. Significantly today’s Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System was 
“sponsored” for some months by 
Columbia Records, then controlled 
by the man who is now Sir Louis 
Sterling ef London. The original 
identification ran, “This is the Co- 
lumbia Phonograph Broadcasting 
System.” 

It had been the introduction of 
De Forest’s audio tube in 1921 that 
galvanized the radiotelephone inte 
dynamic growth and _ expansion. 
This story tells itself in dollars 
... the public spent $2,000,000 for 
gear in 1920, $6,000,000 in 1921 

$60,000,000 in 1922. Wall 
Street, at this, leaped to its feet 
as if its pants were wired. Radie 
stocks were prominent items in 
the market boom oft the Coolidge 
era, 

Get the picture of the country 
at the staft of broadcasting: the 
first World War was just over, the 
flapper was flapping, Prohibition 
had only begun the “experiment 
noble in purpose” (again that 
phrase-maker Hoover) and F. Scott 


what 





(Continued On Page 151) 
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Radio: Rise of the Huckster 








(Continued From Page 150) 


Fitzgerald was off to the races. The 
Actors’ Equity strike was only the 
day before yesterday, ditto the po- 
jice strike in Boston while tenants 
struck against landlords and 
housewives against butchers all 
It was a peevish time made 


over. 
sentimental momentarily by the 
marriage of Douglas Fairbanks, 


the All-American boy, and Mary 
pickford, the all-American girl. 
Americans ached for the very sim- 
plicity we now feel they then had 
in brimming abundance. The coun- 
try elected a simple president, 
Warren G. Harding, to help get 
back to a glorious state identified 
as normalcy. 

| Quacks & Confidence Men 
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Primitive radio was smudgy with 
quacks and confidence game oper- 
ators. Fortune tellers, soothsayers, 
messiahs of political and evangeli- 
cal superstitions all found a haven 
in the radio of the 1920s, and sur- 
vived into the 1930s. Radio adver- 
tising was the come-on for big 
tents pitched on open. prairie 
where the staple sermon was hat- 
red of Catholics and Jews. Even 
in sophisticated New York City 
one radio station was the exclusive 
megaphone of a Kluxer who con- 
ducted a nightly Black Mass ef 
racial and religious incitement. 

Early radio “reformed” just as 
soon as it had to, after a few well- 
timed boots from Washington au- 
thorities and public opinion. The 
formation of the National Bread- 
casting Co. in late 1926, which was 
marked by a proclamation of the 
uimost purity, gave needed tone 
and respectability to a then rather 
drunk and_ disorderly medium 
which counted Goatgland trans- 
planters and exploiters of human- 
ity’s most agonizing predicament— 
cancer—among its entrepreneurs. 

Little by little, the love of de- 
pendable income being the root of 
good management, the broadcast- 
ers developed a code of propriety 
to govern respectable programs. 
Nobody should say, on the air, nig- 
ger, bowels, menstruation, reefer, 
syphilis, beleh. Divorce was played 
cown, whiskey softpedalled, sui- 
cide was frowned upon as a plot 
device, and adultery was never 
called adultery. Advertising copy 
might not be “unduly” misleading. 
Libelous statements about rival 
products were ruled off-limits. The 
solicitation of funds over the air, 
# notorious racket in the early 
days, was generally outlawed, an 
exception being made for the In- 
fantile Paralysis Drive, which had 
Presidential prestige. 

Today it reads like quaint Amer- 


ica to go down the old lists of 
songs prohibited on the radio. 
These numbered ‘“Horsie, Keep 
Your Tail Down,” “When You 


Were a Smile on Your Mother’s 
Lips,” and “Foolin’ With Another 
Woman’s Man.” 
| ‘You Can’t Say Bastard’ | 
So chaste was radio by 1946, 
when London's Old Vic Co. broad- 
cast from New York, that CBS 
forbade Laurence Olivier to say, 
as Richard III, “Cousin, thou was 
not want to be dull. Must I be 
piain? I want the bastards dead.” 
Shakespeare was refined to read, 
“I want the princes dead.” 
Original program emphasis was 
upon fine music. The term ‘con- 
cert” typically called for tails and 
evening gowns, though there were 
no studio audiences, as such, just 
Visitors. A Wireless Age survey 
of 1923 noted current program- 
ming as comprising 34% classical 


music, including opera, 25° jazz 
{l.e. dance music), 23° weather 
reports (sic) and market, 18° 
taiks and lectures. Hidden away 


under talks and lecture were some 
real verbalizing hooligans. Two 
early writers on radio, Dr. Alfred 
N. Goldsmith and Austin Lescar- 
bura, stated that the radio micro- 
phone “acted as a bellow which 
Could inflate human ego to fabu- 
lous proportions.” The phrase has 
never been improved upon. 
VARIETY’s early radio news cen- 
tered on the question of whether 
radio was going to pay actors. The 
idea was pretty alarming to the 
Original station licensees, many of 
them engineers with no show busi- 


ness background. For a little while | 


aclors appearing on Broadway had 


been willing to travel to Newark | 


lor 
air 


the 
and 


the 
Ta- 


novelty of going on 
being heard DX in 


|/something more in 


coma but the novelty soon wore 
off and there came demands for 
the way of 
compensation than a free buffet 


supper and spiked Prohibition 
beer. This forced WJZ (Westing- 


house) and WOR (Bamberger’s) to 
the expense of establishing New 
York studios for convenience. 

| Britain’s ‘No Soap’ _| 





Today’s generation can have no 
notion of the first bitterness 
against the idea of advertising 
sponsorship. Josephus Daniels was 
déad-against commercialism in the 
home. So was Herbert Hoover. 
And so (note) was David Sarnoff. 
The first proclamation of M. H. 
(“Deacon”) Aylesworth upon as- 
ouming the presidency of NBC 
said, in effect, that lips that kissed 
advertising would never taste his. 
Naturally Aylesworth’s pious plat- 
form had to be chopped up for 
kindling to keep the radio family 
warm. 

It was different in Britain. There 
the tight little island could be put 
on a no-soap basis and the news- 
paper lords and theatrical tycoons 
protected from competition. Brit- 
ons never heard Don Wilson rhap- 
sodize about the seven delicious 
flavors of Jello. They were never 
encouraged to wrap currency in 
an envelope along with a boxtop. 

The U. S. public took a keen in- 
terest in radio’s development. The 
Radio Corp. of America itself was, 
in part, the angry answer of the 
American Navy against the radio 


patent-monopoly of the British 
Navy. In the postwar revulsion 
against our late Allies, Yanks 


adopted a  you-can’t-do-this-to-us 
stance. The public literally snowed 
under with protests a proposal of 
Senator Reed Smoot of Utah to 
“tax” radio. Hands off our parlor 
toy, sir! Again when the Bell Sys- 
tem attempted to collect “tolls” 
(more accurately, nominal patent- 
use royalties) from radio stations 
broadcasting for profit (as distin- 
guished from college and cultural 
stations) the public tended to side 
with the broadcasters. Resultantly, 
AT&T kept winning court victories, 
which were too expensive, public 
relations-wise. 

Because Americans trusted radio 
so religiously, they became dispro- 
portionately uneasy when Orson 
Welles overdid news-type realism 
in his cheapjack science fiction 
foray, ‘““‘War of the Worlds.” So, too. 
when Mae West offended church 
sensitivity by a Sabbath evening 
frolic under the auspices of that 
austere agency, J. Walter Thomp- 
son, wherein she’ impersonated 
Eve, the mother (as she forgot) of 
the human race. ‘Hello, there, tall, 


dark and handsome,” leered Mae 
to Adam, making naughty with 
Genesis. In the morning NBC, 


Thompson, the FCC and Congress 


all heard about this ‘national 
scandal.” 
Yet for all the anecdota and 


mythology, the lore of tongue-slips 


dium, there remains today regret- 
table gaps in the story of American 
broadcasting. The whole rigama- 
role by which station licenses are 
obtained in Washington is hidden 
from view save to the extent that 
a great legal mind, now deceased, 
Louis G. Caldwell, penetrated the 
darkness in a series of essays for 
the briefly-published Variety Ra- 
dio Directory (1937-38-39-40). Cald- 
well’s realism was as exquisite as 
his prose style. But mostly the 
Washington lobby razzmatazz has 
never been dissected. 

The bibliography dealing with 
broadcasting is replete with some 
admirable Carl Freidrich (Har- 
vard) treatises, Civil Liberties 
Union reports, assorted axe-grind- 
ings, frivolous memoirs and lurid- 
ly-titled books like “The Rape of 
Radio,” a singularly dull volume. 
Unhappily many pioneers either 
did not keep records, or iost them, 
or press agents have since sup- 
pressed them. The habit of candor 
has been weak in a profession Os- 
tensibly responsive to the power 
of positive thinking. Some of the 
best and juiciest lowdown on angle- 





shooting by radio owners could be 
dug out of the court records in, 
say, Chicago, Schenectady or Den- 
iver. It remains a pity (this has 
heen said many times before) that 
Foundations has ever 
move close enough to 


jnone of the 
| wanted to 





|and open-mike faux pas, the au- 
thenticated success. stories, the 
wonder and ubiquity of the me- 
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the present moment to finance a 
scholariy study of so stupendous an 
influence upon America as radio- 
broadcasting. 

A Tiny Giant | 

Little realized, radio was always 
quite a tiny industry. Until World 
War II it never had over 39,000 
fulltime employes. Related to this, 
a zone of acute sensitivity persists 
even today with respect to capital 
investment. Some of the more 
Midas-touched broadcasters took 
out so much profit from radio that 
they are plain embarrassed to have 
attention called to how little they 
put in. It got to be a proverb of 
Wall Street in the depression that 
the two great opportunities, on 
moderate risk, were a soft drink 
bottling franchise or a radio li- 
cense, if you could obtain either in 
a populous market. 

Missing, too, is a handy archive 
tracing the subsequent careers of 
the pioneering engineers. How 
many stayed on to operate commer- 
cial stations? Nobody knows. As 
many were eliminated, or ended 
up as common hired hands, as be- 
came wealthy. A Franklin Doolittle 
of Hartford probably became a 
millionaire. How many others? In 
this particular, as in so many 
others, the facts of radio have not 
been collated and may already be 
hopelessly lost. By the time broad- 
casting became a full-fledged in- 
dustry with careful files it was 
also self-conscious about Congress 
and pressure groups. Press agents 
were interposing themselves be- 
tween question and answer. Apple- 
polishing was becoming a slick art. 
The way they dressed up some of 
the founding fathers years later 
it would take an experienced liter- 
ary detective to unravel fact from 
fantasy. 

Nor has much been spelled out 
with regard to the advertising agen- 
cies. Did a flair for radio literally 
“make” Young & Rubicam, Ruth- 


| s-' The Faker Confessors 


rauff & Ryan, Milton 
suspecis so. Certainly Blackett- 
c.- * Yr « . s 2+ ) . ‘ 7 : B ‘ - ° 
Sample Hummert, a most cur ious The pioneering physicists, inven- 
(and unexplained) business rela- . ; World 
e A ° sc slpetric: x ETS P 

tionship, pivoted upon the program | tors, electrical engineers, Orie 
economics worked out by Frank] War I signalmen and ardent boy 
and Anne Hummert (who still run | hams were the original radio en- 


tained their license less than one 
year, 35 less than two years. 


Biow? One 


Air Features Inc. though it’s now] thusiasts. They thrilled te its 
a CBS subsidiary). Radio, (00,| magic, exulted in its conquest ef 
helped catapult such theatrical space and time. Many ef them were 
talent brokers as William Morris} not disposed to stay with a radie 


and MCA into big businesses. gone over to the hucksters. Their 


zest for taiking across space has 
been well captured in the dedica- 
tion of Lee DeForest’s autobiogra- 
phy, which is inscribed: 
“To the multitudes of 
young men and women 
who loved, as I have loved, 
the long nights of listen- 
ing to distant signals and 
far-off voices.” 


Of radio-prospered entertainers 
random names include’ Singing 
Sam, Frank Munn, James Melton, 
Burns & Allen, Ed Wynn, East & 
Dumke, Goodman Ace, et al. Radio 
made a millionaire of at least one 
trade publisher. 

The early manufacturers, per At- 
water Kent, also come to mind. 
Ditto Phillips Lord, Himan Brown. 
Then, too, there was that small 
corps of sales strategists (and fa- 


The original radio editor (1922) 
of the New York Times, Orrin 
Dunlap, Jr., now RCA veepee, had 
been just such a boy putterer. 
ther confessors) to stations, men David Sarnoff was a junior teleg- 
li} Fd 1 Pet Paul Rav . rapher as early as 1907 and four 
Ke EaWware etry, Pau AY hs cere wee, mine $0 Etc aaah, OP 
John Blair, Hank Cristol, Free & | YE@Fs later signed on as “Sparks 
Peters. Avery-Knodel. Hollingbery aboard a ship scheduled to hunt 





Katz, Rambeau, Weed, McGillvra. ; 8°! inthe Arctic. ue Were. 
Although little reported in the house executive, W alter E\ ans, had 
trade press, such men rode the been aboard a United Fruit boat in 


1916, three years before that wire- 
less-pioneering company threw in 
its patents along with General 


crest. It is a plausible guess that 
some of these station sales reps 
are millionaires today (and now | 7. : as ae Deedee 
also cleaning up in television). Electric, Westinghouse and AT&T 
: : in creating RCA. 
Repeatedly the impression comes Forest's autobiography is 
home: Radio was all things to all om —_ ll bg isa tae "Y bs i 
men, An advertising medium that sila epee SREM. 5515 piv bal es 
set new criteria (and laid the travks | With stock promoters, corporations, 
for tv) it was also a forum for |Tival claimants and lawyers read 
politicians, a pulpit for preachers, a | 1X Vnarmes Urekens pi ly 
schoolroom for educators, a solace consider DeForest entitled, because 
h a So € « ° ° ve cuit : 
to the sick. a boon to the isolated. of his: audio —_. to bet Pages 
medicine for lonely women and father of broadcasting ut he 
widows, pac’fier of obstreperous became one of the most outspoken 
children. Radio was infinite in its | Critics of “blatant Po k —- 4? 
variety. And because of this the impudent demancs to buy ; 
story is never quite painted full continual drivel of second-rate jazz 
canvas. Show bus'ness itself. scorn- and sickening crooning by degener- 
ies eh aee ‘ ; 1 ae ey a ay lawarc ’ Tara me 
ful at the start, cynical in moving ave Si ; gd Payee I stew! was a 
over, came at last to acknowledge | ™an who Knew Pes own lasces. 
that radio was much more than “a | A 
medicine show with chimes.” ; 
Of course there were the ex- It has been said, plausibly, that 
pected number of men who did not | radio was partly put over by the 
reap the expected harvest. The bit- | Cepression. It was the poor mans 
ter brooders on what-might-have- | theatre, the beau ideal of a stay- 


sales 








Depression ‘Baby’? | 


been could reasonabiy include | at-home diversion. Radio may not 
George Coats and Major J. Andrew have killed vaudeville, but it was 
White. responsible as much as any-|a bood poisoning on top of the 


body for the founding of CBS. Not} pneumonia ef ta!k ng pictures, 
for them were to be the fabu'ous | Vaudeville never really recovered, 
pavofis of the vears ahead. Nor | although ano‘her radio victim, the 
for the tragic whirlwind of early | phonogray h industry, after a long 
NBC sales, George McC'eliand, | invalidism, found new life and 
whose tale would make a_ novel | vigor. 

with a dramatie suicide in the end] By 1936, the American people 
that would cause his former boss }were spending $150,000,000 for 
to faint when told the news by | electricity alone to operate their 
Johnny Johnstone, One book whieh radio sets in which they had a 
is beautifully documented, S. E.| capital investment of one-and-a- 
Frost’s “Education’s Own Siations” | haf billions of dollars. There were 


1937) is th 





(Chicago U. Press, © then 1,037 factories manufacturing 
requiem roll-call of all the high | receivers. ete. The Bell System, 
hopes and consistent failures of | whieh hed sold out to NBC in 1926, 
the radio stations originally | 
censed (often on excellent 
lengths) to schools and colleges. 
all some 250 educational 


li- was collecting some %7,000.000 a 
wave-| vear in charges for its long-lines 
In not by accident, 


: | which had become, 
staions | the standard method of linking 


re > ye thi 7 ar , OR yr. : ; ; 
were enirant hise d; hard Y <9 ous }one radio town with another. 
vived. Some 50 ing itutions re- | (Hookups cou!d also be accom- 
om | plished by Western Union and 

} : 




















| Postal Telegraph Jines but their 
| quality remained interior and their 
enterprise laggard.) 


The spectacular expansion of 
radio as an eniertainment form 
and the fat fees’ eventually paid 


radio stars (laying the groundwork 
for today’s astronomical stipends 
in television) is a story which starts 
slowly in the mid-1£220s, gains mo- 


mentum for a decade, and fiowers 
during the soft tax-dollars years 
of World War II and just after. 


One lesson of radio for showfolk 
was almost stupefying. This miracle 
of instantaneous communication, 
with its nationwide hookups, 
| changed all the standard theatrical 
arithmetic of SRO. A theatre 
jammed to the fire exits might 
have 3,500 people tacing the per- 
| former. An occasional house like 
| Radio City Music Hall or the Chi- 





cago ran toward 5,000 capacity. 
| But radio circulation made these 


| capacities seem like pinpoints. A 
| A ’ ’ 

| Jack Benny or an Amos’n’Andy at 
| the peak of their radio popularity 


| might easily count audiences of 
| 25,000,000 people. 

| So in the end the great r-e-v-0- 
| l-u-t-i-o-n of radio (and tv) has 


been to break the walls of the the- 
atre and create the potential of the 
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PRESSAGENTS TALENT SLEIGH RIDE 


[Cirea 


(Under the headline, “Waste 
Basket Publicity,” a VARIETY story 
laid bare the idiocy which was ram 
pant, circa 1934-35, when freelance 
pressagents convinced New York } 
radio talent wholesale that 70 ca- | 
reer was complete without a regu- 
lar flow of mimeographed hand- 
outs. Depression rates were as 
low as $25 a week, but went much 
higher. Some of the publicists 
operated “factories” with up to 30 
slaves chained to the typewriters | 
grinding out such pap as the fol- 
lowing reprint, somewhat curtailed, 
attests —Ed.) | 

j 


Phoney and foolish publicity con 
tinues to flow undiminished in | 
radio. Typical examples of the} 
flapdoodle sent out in thick en- 
velopes daily or oftener still arouse 
wonder at the lack of realism dis- | 
played. That many of the puns or | 
feeble jokes attributed to actors 
represent their mentalities as sub- 
moronic seems not to disturb the 
headliners. That most of the pub- 
licity material never graduates 
from mimeograph is a further over- 
sight on the part of the actors. 

Radio artists sense the need for 
publicity, but their comprehension 
of the mechanics of propaganda 
ends with this dim realization of 
the desirability of getting their 
names in print. Legitimate news 
items are welcomed by the press 
but newspapermen in general, and 
editors in particular, have only con- 
tempt for manufactured fiction. 
And of this there is a great deal in 
the torrential floods of radio pub- 
licity. 

Oldest dodges known to profes- 
sional publicists and long since 
hooted out of pictures, vaudeville, 
and legit are going strong on radio. 
Sheer fabricated incidents without 
even a germ of truth for basis are 
released as gospel. Clarinet play- 
ers are quoted solemnly on some 
scientific problem of the day con- 
cerning which they obviously know 
nothing. Every trifling observa- 
tion or petty experience is dished 
up with all the embellishments of 
an Alexander Woollcott anecdote. 
Unconscious humor is’ threaded 
through many of the pomposities 
of official releases. 


One of the most amusing 
manifestations of the _ radio 
publicity yen still remains in 
the painful efforts to sex up 
ladies with swell voices and 
square jaws. Wiles of trick 
makeup and filtered photogra- 
phy are employed in a desper- 
ate try to supply silken glamor 
where it ain’t. Some of the 
results are worth framing. 

Of the mimeographed stuff that 
gets swept up by the = janitor 
VARIETY has collected a secund as- 
sortment, about on a par with a 
similar compilation of a year ago. 
Here are some samples. all ver- 
batim: 


} 
| 
| 


Police Chiefs Love Him! 


Jerry Cooper, CBS baritone. 
should enjoy immunity from speed 
tickets if he takes an automobile 
trip of the country Numbered 
among the Cooper fans are eight 
chiefs of police. George Reyer, 
superintendent of police of New 
Orleans, files a weekly letter of 
comment and criticisms of Jerry’s 
programs. 

Charles P. Hughes, producer of 
Talkie Picture Time, popular NBC 
dramatic program, has produced 
some 300 radio plays in his time, 
but it wasn’t until last Sunday that 


he let one of them get him down. | 
It was during Talkie Picture Time | 


and the actors portrayed a sad, sad 
story so realistic that Hughes broke 
down and cried. 


Dave Apollon, radio’s musical 
master of ceremonies, now being 
heard over BBC in London, has ad- 


} 


dressed four organizations of ad- 


vertising executives in England on | 


commercial radio in America. Ap- 
ollon, who has made a study of all 
branches of radio, reports that 


there appears to be a concerted | 


‘ 

campaign beins 
to substitute 
< 


‘urrent system 


planned ov there 


isorship for the 


tings In Client’s Wife 


Charming person who answers 
the telephone in James Melton’s 
New York apartment is Mrs. Mel 
ton, 


A qiestior of etiquette was sub 
mitted to Fred Allen last 


, 
week 


| terial for the air waves. 


1935] 
written on a shirt. The writer 
wants a Town Hall answer but 


Mr. Allen says that’s a ‘tail’ for 
another day. 





East & Dumke (“Sisters of the 
Skillet”) number among their close 
friends some of the most serious 


| writers in New York literary cir- 
i cles. 


Both are college graduates 
and are regarded around the studio 
as authorities on ancient history. 


Patt Barnes, narrator on the 
Lombardo Land programs, is one 
of NBC’s proudest artists these 
days. Patt is displaying two ar- 
tistic testimonials from residents 
of Illinois and Wisconsin crediting 
him with providing the most enter- 
taining style of announcing on the 
air today. 


Artists will go to the ends of the 
| @arth to locate new and novel ma- 
Frank 
Novak, the orchestra leader, pur- 
|chased this week a complete col- 
llector’s music library from. the 


| widow of a man who had spent 40 
j years in compiling this collection. 


a - semen eea ll J Sot 
In it are several unused origina 


|musical comedy scores, Harrigan 


|& Hart lyrics, and other valuable 


musical and collector's items. The 
collection is valued at $40,000. 
| Reaching for a Line 

(1) While Waterloo bridge is go- 
ing up in London, Gino Severi’s 
orchestra in Los Angeles will play 
a symphonic arrangement of ‘‘Lon- 
don Bridge Is Falling Down.” 

(2) Jolly Coburn’s music is good 
for what ails you. For, in case you 
haven't heard, there’s a doctor in 
the band. Which helps explain 
why those captivating Coburn 
tunes put you on your feet. 

(3) One of the newest bits of fun 
is going to masquerade parties 
dressed as Mary Lou or Captain 
Henry. 

(4) Pick & Pat are celebrating 
their sixth anniversary as a team 
in bangup fashion. With their 
pockets bulging with telegrams of 
congratulations the burnt-cork 
comics dashed from NBC studios 
and pushed off for wildest Maine 
for a week of hunting. After all, 
the boys said, six years together is 
a record to shoot at. 

5) Joe Reichman, CBS orchestra 
leader, has the privilege of using 
the piano on one of the largest 
yachts in New York harbor for his 
special arrangements and record- 
ing rehearsals. Joe met the owner 
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CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR 
GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Currently — Radio — ‘Perry Mason,’ 
‘Pepper Young's Family’ 
TV—Inner Sanctum’ 
‘Guiding Light’ 
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as a result of his current broad- 
casting series. 

(6) Del Campo is one of the most 
talented entertainers ever to join 
the air orchestral contingent. In 
addition to leading the orchestra he 
also sings and makes his own an- 
nouncements. 

(7) Ed Lowry never throws away 
a letter or telegram. Wherever 
Eddie goes four trunks of letters, 
telegrams and cables accompany 
him, and it is the duty of Dave 
Walker, his secretary, to see to it 
that they are so arranged that Ed 
can get to any letter he has re- 


ceived at any time in the last 10| 


years. 

(8) “Marriage makes life fuller 
and broader. It makes one less 
selfish,” continued Miss Grace 
Moore. “No career should be al- 
lowed to come before it. I love all 
the little things about homemak- 
ing. Our home is truly a haven of 
our own.” 


‘Air Force Cadet’ 


Hollywood. 


New vidpix series, to be filmed 
at new Air Force Academy in Col- 
orado, is being readied by scripter- 
producer Nat Tanchuk. Series, to 
be entitled “Air Force Cadet,” 
would be filmed here and at Acad- 
emy early this year, with coopera- 
tion of U.S. Air Force. 

William Morris agency reps Tan- 
chuk in the package. 








| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 








‘Nightmare In Red’ 


The long-anticipated “Nightmare 
in Red” 60-minute documentary as 
the initial entry in NBC’s ambi- 
tious “Project 20" tv series, as 


conceived and put into execution | 
by the network’s “Victory at Sea’ | 


team, topped by Henry P. Salomon, 
producer extraordinary, finally hit 
the tv screens last Tuesday night 
(27). 

Thanks to Armstrong Cork Co., 
alternate Tuesday right 9.30 spon- 
sor with Pontiac, which had previ- 
ously withdrawn its bankrolling al- 
legiance to the series, “Nightmare” 
was given a “Circle Theater” in- 
sertion, 

For all its pre-heralding as a 
sensational expose of the life and 
times of the Soviet Union dating 


back to the reign of Czar Nicholas | 
Il, this meticulously-edited, hardly- | 
objective treatment of Communism | 


was limited both in design and ex- 
ecution, A single hour instaliment 
possibly could not have accom- 
plished more. 

As with “Victory” and the not- 
able “Three, Two, One—Zero” 
documentary, Salomon’s front line 
staff came through with a meri- 
torious assist. That goes for co- 
| writer (with Salomon) Richard 
Hanser; film editor Isaac Kleiner- 
man; and a moving and dramatic 
musical backgrounding by Robert 
Russell Bennett. Alex Scourby 
was the perfect narrator. Rose. 


‘ACO0 Radio-TV 


Stations on Air 





through Lenin, Stalin and the pres- | 


ent regime was obviously designed | 


as a pictorial indictment of a to- 
talitarian way of life. 

NBC describes it as ‘‘the first 
authentic reconstruction of tne his- 
torical drama of Communism in- 
side Russia,’ and an “unreeling of 
history by the yard.” Certainly 
there can be no gainsaying the re- 
sourcefulness with which Salomon 
and his associates acquired and 
painstakingly processed this vast 
store of film, some of it never be- 
fore seen publicly. 

For what it was, by inverse pro- 
jection a paean to the American 
way of life, there can be no quarrel 
with NBC’s laudable intent. But 
to hold ‘Nightmare” up as_ tv’s 
definitive picture of Russia since 
the revolution, or to credit Salo- 
mon in this instance as “funda- 
mentally a dramatist working with 
history,” would be comparable to a 
Reader’s Digest version of “War 
and Peace.” 

It took 26 half-hour installments 
to do adequate justice to the war 
in the Pacific, even though each 
half-hour of ‘Victory at Sea” was 
a dramatic gem in itself. It obvi- 
ously follows that this once-over- 
lightly capsulization of one of the 
momentous footnotes to _ history 
could but hardly tap the story of 
Communism, True, the fleeting epi- 
sodic footage of the old Czarist 
order, the revolutions of 1905 and 
1917, the early days of the Com- 
munist era, the purge trials, World 
War II and its aftermath, all the 
end result of sifting and editing 
film from half a hundred different 
sources, packed a resounding edi- 
torial wallop, all keyed to the mili- 
taristic aspects of the Communist 
menace. But “Nightmare in Red” 
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Congratulations Variety! 
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COMPOSER 


Nearly 4,000 broadcast stations, 
of which 488 (including 15 educa- 
| tional) were tv, were on the air as 
|of Sept 30 last, the FCC reported 
|! to Congress this week. 
| A compilation in the agency’s an- 
|nual report showed that 581 tv sta- 
| tions have been authorized, indicat- 
|ing that i108 permit holders have 
{not vet built. Most of these are 
| UHF. 
| Report put the number of com- 
;mercial AM _ stations on the air 
| three months age at 2,771, with 113 
/more under construction. There 
;} were also 538 commercial FM sta- 
| tions and 124 educational FM’s. 


| Ina section of the report dealing 


with problems in broadcasting, the 
Commission said that tv has a “‘crit- 
ical situation” in UHF, that toll tv 
has aroused “much debate,” that 
questions must be “resolved” re- 
garding private intercity relays and 
community antenna systems. 

The report noted that commer- 
cial FM stations continued to de- 
crease during the 1955 fiscal year, 
“causing certain other services to 
eye unused frequencies in the FM 
band and elsewhere as a possible 
avenue for expansion.” Agency 
added that the increasing use by 
the military of aural and tv fre- 
quencies is giving it “some con- 
cern.” 

Agency put in a pitch for more 
personnel, saying it is trying to reg- 
ulate radio’s ‘“tidal-wave expan- 
sion” with the same budget it had 
10 years ago. 





Framer’s ‘Big Payoff’ 
Pitt Origination For 
Variety Club Telethon 


Pittsburgh. 

3ecause he’s a_ native  Pitts- 
burgher and a member of Variety 
Club Tent No. 1 here, Walt Fram- 
er, producer of “Strike It Rich” 
and “The Big Payoff,” has agreed 
to bring the entire “Payoff” troupe 
to town for annual charity tele- 
thon of local showmen’s organiza- 
tion. It'll be over KDKA-TV and 
will originate from 3,800 seat Syria 
Mosque beginning Saturday night, 
i Jan. 14, at 11:30 and continuing 
i; through the next afternoon 

Accompanying Framer to town 
| for the program will be Bess My- 
|erson, Randy Merriman, Betty 
Ann Grove, Mort Lawrence and 
the three “Big Payoff’ models, 
Nancy Walters, Marion James and 
Pat Conway. Framer’s also set to 
co-produce the telethon along with 
Byron Dowty, program manager of 
KDKA-TV, and _ his assistant, 
Roger Wolfe. Variety Club's seek- 
ing to raise $200,000 in order to 
complete the $750,000 wing it’s 
building for the Roselia Foundling 
Home and Maternity Hospital. 


The Same All Over 


Geneva 

Bert Nevins, American publicist 
| here in this Swiss resort on a stop- 
over for his “Mrs. America” junket 
(he’s the originator of the house- 
wife competition), said he got the 
VIP treatment everywhere on the 
European itinerary, with numerous 
officials taking time out to ex- 
change views with him on tele- 
| vision, 








| “Europeans are very much con- 
| cerned over the effects of tv on 
| children,” Nevins said. “This con- 
| cern is no less limited by the fact 
| that most of the countries on the 
| Continent have only two or three 
(hours of government - controlled 
|} programming overall.” 
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SURVEYING THE TV EDITORS 


A once-over-lightly survey of 
dailies in the Trendex-polled key 
cities around the country suggests 
that if there’s any frontoffice bias 
against tv on a publisher or ad- 
vertising management level on 
critically evaluating the medium, 
it's had little effect on editorial 
policy on tele news coverage. Re- 
ports from such major newspaper- 
tv cities as Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco, New York, Detroit, 
Washington and Cleveland, among 
others, indicate that top editorial 
brass. including the managing edi- 
tors and Sunday editors, have be- 
come personally active in their pa- 
pers’ tv coverage, in some instances 
the expanded space devoted to 
video news is under the direct su- 
pervision of a top editor. 

A good example is the Chicago 
Tribune. The veteran Larry Wol- 
ters is tv editor, and he has two 
assistants in John Fink and Marian 
Purcelli, but the new Trib Sunday 
tv magazine is being handied by 
Lloyd Wendt, Sunday mag editor. 
Much more tv material, from all 
the nets and local stations as well 
as WGN and WGN-TV, Trib-affil- 
jated stations, is getting into the 
midwest’s biggest paper as a re- 
sult. Wolters, one of the oldest, 
from the viewpoint of service, tv 
editors in the country, and one of 
the most respected, is consulted 


frequently by Wendt about what |in those week’s logs and features. 


| Hub’s Big TV Hubbub |_| 


goes into the magazine. 


The Chicago Sun-Times’ TV 
Guide-type magazine, which fea- 
tures a color cover, appears to be 
going like a house-afire, and ac- 
cording to ST brass, has boosted 
the Sunday edition’s circulations 
over 50,000. Rumor has it that 
the Hearst Chicago paper, the 
American, also is mulling the pos- 
sibility of returning to color; when 
it was the Herald-American the 
Chi Hearst paper tried color for 
awhile, but dropped it as too ex- 
pensive. But the New York Jour- 
nal-American, the Hearst paper in 
the big town, has been building up 
its Sunday circulation with a fat, 
color-covered tv tabloid, and 1956 
may find the Chicago paper follow- 
ing suit. Meanwhile, the Chi Amer- 
ican continues to give tv editor 
Janet Kern a big play. Although 
the Chicago Daily News hasn’t ex- 
panded its tv space, tv columnist 
Ethel Daceardo’s writings are care- 
fully watched by her superiors; 
when the occasion warrants it, i.e., 
her scoop interview of Godfrey, she 
gets front-page treatment. 


Big Des Moines Play 





! 











newspaper deciding it should give 
tv news more space is the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. This 
Cowles keystoner has not only ex- 
panded its tv weekly, but it has in- 
creased the size of the type to make 
it easier to read. Moreover, it has 
started using Margaret MacManus’ 
steadily expanding Bell Syndicate 
column. Incidentally, the Mac- 
Manus piece, written weekly for 
Sunday use, is approaching the 70- 
paper mark. 

_In Albany, N. Y., the Knicker- 
bocker Press has just started a 
weekly tv section. Within the past 
several months the Atlanta Journal 
has started printing a Saturday 
1our-page tv Green Sheet. TV edi- 
tor Jon Barnes, Sunday editor 
George Hatcher and assistant Sun- 
day editor Sam Lucchese all have a 
hand in this one. The veteran Paul 
Jones continues as the Atlanta Con- 
Stitution’s tv as well as amusements 
editor, 


An amusement editor who has 
become increasingly interested in 
television is Bob Lubeck, of the 
Detroit News. Not only does he 
review tv programs of unusual in- 
terest, but when making up his 
Sunday amusement section, he 
lumps tv, legit, movies, etc., all into 
one section. If the tv story and/or 
Picture is the best he has, it goes 
to the No. 1 spot on the amuse- 
ment section’s page one, ahead of 
movies or legit. It’s not unusual 
for him to pass along a film or 
night club opening to an assistant, 
to stay home and cover a “Ford 
Star Jubilee” or a Max Liebman 
Spec which he might consider of 
greater interest to his readers. 

_ The veteran Herschell Hart con- 
linues to write his daily column 
of tv news, with Betty Hyde cover- 
ing the radio beat, one of the few 
remaining radio-only writers left 





aie a ee —— | stories. 
Most recent example of a major | 




















Congratulations to VARIETY from 


. ate = mh..: ’ * ‘ 
Joe Franklin’s Memory Lane’ | ald Tribune’s Sunday tv magazine, | 
| which makes use of more tv color | 


Five afternoons a week; 
Now in its fourth year over 


WABC-TV, NEW YORK 








}in the country. At the Detroit Free 


Press, tv editor Bettelou Peterson 
puts out the Sunday tabloid as well 
as writing her tv column, and Andy 
Wilson has the same dual chores on 
the Hearst Detroit Times. In both 
instances, the Sunday editor keeps 
a sharp eye on the tv magazine; 
he knows there’s solid circulation 








Up in Boston the frontoffice has 
opened its purse more than ever 
before to encourage its tv editors 
to get the stories which the brass 
now realize mean increased reader- 
ship. Lawrence McKenzie, Sunday 
editor, runs. the Post’s TV Eve, 
which features color covers and 
slick paper. He sends two of 
the Sunday department’s top men, 
reporter John Sullivan and report- 
er-photographer Frank Jason, to 
New York on an average of once 
a month to dig up exclusive fea- 
tures for the Eye. Howard Fitz- 
patrick continues as tv editor. 

The Post’s increased tv coverage 
has stepped up the tempo of all the 
other Hub newspapers’ reporting 
of the sight-see medium. The staid 
Globe has several times rushed its 
tv critic and star reporter, Mary 
Cremmen, to New York to cover 
special angles of “The $64.000 
Question,’ and the Globe’s veteran 
tv editor, Elizabeth Sullivan, is 
frequently on the _ long-distance 
phone to track down her own an- 
gles on_ interesting television 
Another frequent user of 


| LaCamera, 


| stars a daily feature. 


the long-distance phone 
of the Boston Ameri- 


is Tony 


can; his managing editor expects 
him to keep on top of the tv news. 


The Boston Traveler 
news and features 
getters so much that 
decided to make Rolly 


likes tv 


as circulation 
recently it 


Charest’s 


heretofore occasional pieces on tv 


They’re in 


addition to Joe Levine, the tv edi- 


tor’s column. 
ord, Joe Purcell is kept 


ing criticism, features and news. 
The Gotham Scene 


On the Boston Rec- 


busy writ- 


In New York, everyone of the 
seven Gotham dailies covers the tv 


beat with a sharp news, 
critical, eve. 


as well as 





On a recent weekday, | 


the Times has almost four full col- | 


umns of critiques. of 


night’s programs, with c 


editor J. P. Shanley 


and tv 


previous 


hief critic | 
and overall tv boss Jack Gould, tv 


all: 


around-man Dick Shepard, all sig- 


naturing tv criticisms. 


The Her- 


| pictures than any other comparable 


|; newspaper 


section in 


ihe 


country, 


is now firmly established not only 


as a big 


circulation success, 


but 


|as an editorial fixture in the paper. 


It’s no secret 
who persuaded 


that Hy 
Brownie Reid 


Gardner, 
to 


Start the tv tabloid, is very much 
in the boss’ favor as a consequence. |to his home in time to get his re- 


The Trib’s Marie 


Torre 


also 


is | views 
| writing short criticisms of major tv | tion. 
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the News has put Mitchell Swartz 
on a fulltime basis as its tv column- 
ist. The Inquirer has hired a New 
Yorker, Dan Richman, to run its 
| tv column; he wires his critiques 
from a Western Union office handy 


into at least the final edi 
In addition, he spends two 


| efforts, in addition to her daily col- | days a week in the Quaker Ciiy, 


lumn of news. 


| The huge-circulation 
| Daily News has 


/umn mainly 


| Shalit. 


of criticism 
|dean of radio-tv editors, Ben Gross, | for his paper’s expanded coverage 
‘the other a news column by Sid | of television. 
Gross combines the two 


New 


one a col- 
by 


the | 


| occasionally reviewing local shows. 


York | At the Bulletin, Bob Williams con- 
| two tv columns, |tinues his Wednesday trips to New 
| Monday through Friday, 


EE : 
| York to pick up features and news, 
and to arrange for special siories 


Bulletin ace, also is sent to New 


|on Saturdays, and has a feature on | York on occasion to pick up fea- 


‘tion hits 4,000,000. 


'ne word about that weeken 


Daily Mirror column. 





for news and gossip. 


|Sundays, when his paper’s circula- | tures. 
There’s still | using one and two-color art on the 
d spe- | front 
icial tv section that was rumored | section. 
| about at the News earlier this year. | hopes to make regular use of three- 
Nick Kenny continues to write the |color when its new color presses 
On the Post, | are ready to run. 

the brass thought highly enough of | 
its tv column and news coverage to panded its Sunday tv section under 
have crack reporter Bob Williams | Aldine 
cover for Jay Nelson Tuck when | Baltimore Sun is sending tv edi- 
Tuck took his annual vacation. The | tor Donald Kirkley to New York 
World-Telegram-Sun features Har- | about once a month to dig up fea- 
'riet Van Horne for criticism, and |tures and news for his daily and 
Faye Emerson and Dick Kleiner |Sunday columns.. 


And the Sunday paper is 
tv-amusement 


the Bulletin 


page of iis 
Eventually, 


Baltimore’s News-Post has ex- 


Bird’s. direction, and the 


In Washington, 


| column, 
| play on page one of the amusement 
; section. 
|ecombines criticism and news in his 


Rex Polier, another | 


MacManus’ Bell Syndicate 
which usually gets a big 


garet 


The, News’ David Reque 


Gaily column. ed 
Cleveland, Too | 
reports that the 
Scripps-Howard Press has given 
veteran tv editor Stan Anderson 
a new assistant, Nancy Gallagher, 
who writes an occasional news or 
feature piece about tv in addition 
to her boss’ regular column. The 
Plain Dealer carries a big Sunday 
section, with cartoons and the Chan- 
nel One column, in addition to the 


Cleveland 


contributions of tv editor George 
Condon and his assistant, Tom 
O'Connell. Condon is a regular 
visitor to New York and Holly- 
wocd to pick up exclusive columns. 
Maurice Van Meter and_ Ethel 
Boros hold forth at the P.D.’s eve- 
jning paper, the News. Cleveland 
jis a top newspaper city, and all 
three tv editors cover their beats 
with as much thoroughness as a 
financial, city or sports reporter. 


The managing editors expect them 
to get the latest tv news into their 
columns, whether by phone, 
ov.her contacts or off the wires. 
The same goes for Cincinnati and 
Columbus, the two other Trendex 
cities in Ohio, which enjoys the 
unique status of being the only one 
|of the 48 states with that many 
Trendex centers. Competition for 
news is keen among the Cincinnati 
Times-Star’s Charlton Wallace, the 
Post’s Mary Wood and the En- 
quirer’s James Devane. In Colum- 
bus, the Dispatch recently sent its 
new tv editor, Bob Connors, to New 
York to pick up exclusives, for both 
his daily column and the Sunday 
page. Norman Dohn, the Dispatch’s 
Sunday editor, is developing great- 
er interest in using tv material in 
his Sunday section. Mrs. Glenna 
Spencer does the tv column for 
the Ohio State Journal; the veteran 
Mrs. Jo Bradley Reed includes 
news and criticism in her Colum- 
| bus Citizen column and runs the 
| weekend tv section, and Pauline 
Smith runs the Columbus Star’s 
| weekly tv page. 


cam 


\- 


it’s 


Rocky Mountain Sector | 
In line with increased editorial 
interest in tv news, the Rocky 
| Mountain News has upped Earl 


With Jack | Post-Times-Herald tv editor Larry | Wennergren’s former three-a-week 


|O’Brian’s column and the Walter | Laurent, in 


his recent letter to 


|Stern-edited Sunday tv magazine, | Varrery, told how highly his brass 


| 





‘the Journal-American gives 


too. 
Philadelphia is 


another 


city which has expanded its tv cov- 


erage in recent months. 


For one, 


vision news plenty of attention, | the tv beat. 


|}papers using color regularly on 
major |the cover of its tv tabloid. The 
Star’s tv columnist, Bernie Harri- 


son, is backed up Sundays by Mar- 











THE 


NELSONS 








Ozzie, Harriet, David and Rickey 


‘television column to a daily fea- 


ture. Tom Watt, youthful Denver 


tele- | regarded the paper’s coverage of | Post tv columnist, has a daily col- 
The PTH is one of the 


umn and also runs the weekend tv 
itabloid. In Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
| Will Jones’ tv comments bring him 
the greatest reader response among 
| the varied columns he writes. Sun- 
|;day editor Ernie Larsen, of the 
| St. Paul Dispatch, backs up tv edi- 
tor and columnist John Harvey 
|with Pat Clepper, who edits the 
| Sunday tv section. 

In Milwaukee, the Sentinel has 
increased its tv space, with Buck 
Herzog treating of television mat- 
ters more frequently in his column, 
and the Sunday paper using more 
tv art. Also, Sundzy editor Abe 
| Elevitz is playing television  big- 
iger in the Sentinel magazine. The 
| Milwaukee Journal continues to 
| give Don Dorbrooks, its tv editor, 
|ample space, both for his column, 
;and for color pictures and features 
|in the Sunday magazine. 

The Times-Union in Rochester, 
|N. Y., with John Hadley handling 
itv, has measurably increased iis 
| Sunday tv space. The Buffalo Eve- 
| ning News gives Sturgis Hedrick a 


daily column plus art, and week- 
fends he has three to four full, 
leight-column pages to fill Of 
|course, those big pages carry con- 


isiderable tv-connected or attracted 


|) advertising. For that matter, so 
i'do most of the other tv pages 
| ra Lo: 

}around the country. The Chicago 


Sun-Times, for instance, charges 
'$1,000 for the back page of its 
| Sunday tv magazine, and claims to 
be well in the black with this few- 
months-old innovation. 

The Coast, with the extension of 
the cables bringing its televiewers 
virtually all the big shows seen 


back east, has folk suit with 


yuA ed 
2UL1tOWOG ee at 


its mewspaper coverage of tv 
| news. In Los Angeles, the Times 
| with Walter Ames, the Mirror with 
| Hal Humphrey, and the Herald- 
| Express with Bob Hull, vie for 
tv “scoops” with all the avidity 
of a Val Adams at the Times, 


Marie Torre at the Herald Tribune, 
Ben Gross and Sid Shalit at the 
News, and the other New York tv 
reporters, 
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No longer is it possible for the 
“Doctor” to milk the more affluent 
of the towners for big money for 
special remedies. No longer will 
water, colored with caramel and 
flavored with root extract, 
muster as medicine. 
allowable to make 
claims for the nostrums offered for 
sale, and ingrowing toenails and 
cirrhosis of the liver are no longer 
cured out of the same bottle. 

It was fine while it lasted, but 
some of the more ambitious pirates 


THE MEDICINE SHOWS 


[They Taught Radio Pill Boys a Lot ] 
By EPES W. SARGENT 


' legitimately, content with the prof- 


pass | 
It is not even | 
extravagant | 

















its from sales, but the graft was too 
good to escape the eagle eyes of 
the fakirs, and all sorts of shows 
sprung up. One favorite graft was 
a soap supposed to be a cure for 
rheumatism. As a matter of fact 
the suds merely acted as the lubri- 


| cant for a vigorous massage which 
| got the blocd circulating and, fer 


} 


went too far and the medical socie- | 


ties clamped down. 
quired that the “Doctor,” who was 
the kingpin of most outfits, possess 
a diple-aa from some state medical 


” 


They even re- | 


authority permitting him to prac- | 


tice, 

going to do about that? 

| Percy Williams Pioneered 'Em 
The medicine show was started, 

or at least developed, by the late 

Percy G. Williams, who later was 

to become one of the foremost fig- 


rdaville 


sree tn Ass pwiranm tun He 
ures in AMecrican Vauaevire. ¢ 


and what was the old timer | 


| sisted of 


invented a tubular belt of red flan- | 


stuffed with aromatic leaves 
and designed to be worn 
the abdomen next the skin. The 
thing probably had some slight 
therapeutic value as an irritant. 
At first, Williams, who was then 
an actor, headed his own show, 
giving a light vaudeville program 


nel, 


al oo ; ic ~ j a) V y , os = 
and selling his belts in between the | supply in 


| bill. 


; ‘ | he obtained a week’s board for th 
sirable vacant lot in the business | : a S for the 


acts. He traveled with a tent, 
which was pitched on the most de- 


district. It was a good show. It 
had to be, for the object was to put 
the cuffo audience into a good 
humor, breaking down the Sales 


resistance. It was a good show. 
The belts must be good, too. 
Williams did so well that he 


shortly retired from the road to 
form and direct a dozen or more 
troupes in various parts of the 
country. Some of these he backed 
himself. Others worked on shares. 
In the early end of 1880 Williams 
took an advertisement in the Clip- 


per to attract new companies, and | 


he gave a resume of the profits of 
some of his 
some of which 
$20,000. 

Of course, this was too good a 


ran as high as 


around | 


a time, brought relief to the user. 
But the pain came right back as 
soon as the massage was discon- 
tinued. 





They Al Fell | 


It may seem absurd that even the 
semi-intelligent would fall for the 
bunk, but they did, and in a big 
way. In one instance, the Profes- 
sor, who was developing a new 
grift, announced at one of his 
shows that he was retiring from 
business. He had just enough soap 
to make one more town and then 
he was through. The troupe con- 
about a dozen people. 
They traveled by rail and stopped 
at the cheaper hotels. 
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important than the impression cre- 
ated on the susceptible neurotic 
who persisted in using dangerous 
drugs to cure imaginary ills, and 
it was this phase which gave the 





That night the landlord came to | 


the doctor’s room with a troubled 


look. He had been helped by the 
soap. He offered to buy the re- 
maining supply. The professor 


| chided him for seeking to withhold 


| names put on the packages. 


from the people of the next town 
the benefits he had enjoyed, but as 
an extra special favor he offered to 
give the innkeeper a six months’ 
return for a receipted 
For about $2 worth of soap 


entire troupe. And he did not even 
reveal that his credulous customer 


could have obtained all the soap he | 


wanted from the Cincinnati house 
which supplied him. 

Probably half a hundred others 
were selling the same soap, 
most of them bought in sufficientls 
large quantities to have their own 


| the very little fellows, buying from 
| hand to mouth, used the Cincinnati 


| concern’s imprint. 


tities 
cake. 


the soap cost about 3c a 
In large lots it sold for half 





but | 


tervene. 
--*- The Medicos Step In 





It was a long, uphill fight, for the | 
local physicians, seeing the pother | 
and | 


raised, were apt to sidestep 
leave the fight to the more power- 
ful county and state organizations. 


They sensed the local opposition, | 


for oddly enough the greatest pro- 
test came from the very people the 


| bills were designed to protect—the 


yokels. 


To them the medicine show was | 


an institution and often the only 
entertainment offered from one 
New Year's day to the next. Most 


of the towns were too small to sup- 
port a tent rep show at a 10-20¢c ad- 
mission. There were not a suffi- 
cient number of persons who could, 


| or would, pay their two thin dimes 


Only | 


for “Ten Nights in a Bar Room” 
or “East Lynn.” They saw no 
reason why they should pay when 


| the medicine show would presently 


In small quan.- | 


, that price and still paid the maker | 


last season’s shows, | 


a handsome profit, for the same 
concern supplied a dozen different 


| nostrums, all gorgeously labeled. 


thing to pass unnoticed and the In- | 
dian Sagwa Co. was formed to pro- | 
mote the sale of an herbal remedy, | 


ostensibly discovered by a trapper 


in the Indian country. To serve as 


a guarantee of good faith a couple | 


were assigned each 
troupe, by arrangement with 
Federals, who rented out Nature's 
Noblemen to medicine shows, Wild 
West shows, or whatever. Com- 
plete with tribal costume. In time 
Sagwa had as many as 100 com- 


ef Indians 


the | 


panies out, some working in tents | 


and and 


must 


halls 
profits 


larger troupes in 
school houses. The 
have been enormous. 


Sagwa, like Williams, worked 


But the real blowoff was the 
vate consultations. Those in 
audiences were urged to consult 
the doctor during the afternoon 
“absolutely free,” and all after- 
noon there was a line of hypocon- 
driacs waiting their turns. 

Most of these were given short 
shrift and small attention, but in 


the 


come along with a sprightly enter- 
tainment absolutely free 
bought no medicine. Their re- 
sentment was chiefly directed 
against the local man, and some- 
times this hurt. 


But the evil was too palpable, 





oft e¢ and eventually the various states 
business the Doctor did in his pri- | 


fell into line. 
placed the 
and much 


Real physicians re- 
longhaired imitations 
of the excitement was 


| lost, for the old timers could work 


'an audience 


into a ferment with 


i their vivid stories of the dangers 


| of diseases which 


every town there were some of the | 


more affluent who enjoyed the 
luxury of being ill, and the Doctor 
was a shrewd judge. He would 
scare these come-ons into the be- 
lief they were dangerously ill, and 
tees of from $50 to as high as $500 
were not uncommon. 

But the monetary side was less 
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only their 


nostrums could cure. 


Many of the companies worked 
the same route year after year and 
became real folks to the localites. 
One oldtimer spent several 
mers on the lower 
Maryland. He was able to sell a 
number of really good acts the 
idea it was a fine lark. It was, for 
the little troupe was received 
everywhere with open arms and 
some of them played every sum- 
mer, royally entertained and liv- 
ing off the fat of a land long fa- 
mous for its food and cookery. The 
coming of the company was a dis- 
tinct social event, and the tent was 
not up before the towners gath- 
ered to greet their favorites. Only 
once was opposition encountered. 
In one spot a local minister was 
wroth over the poker games that 
were played after the show in the 
back room of the local saloon. He 
determined to invade the den of 
vice and denounce the profligates. 

Unknown to him, his wife was 
seized with the same bright idea. 
Armed with a _ stout cane, she 
sought the back door and sent a 
kid in to call out the manager. The 
kid tipped off the idea and instead 
of answering the summons himself, 


pet 


peninsular of 


the manager told the parson his 
wife wanted to see him outside. 


In the shadows she did not realize 
that it was the sharer of her joys 
and sorrows, and as he emerged 
she socked him with the cane for a 
10-minute count. That ended that 
crusade. It was laughed out of 
existence. 

The pure food bili put the final 
kink into the graft. If they had to 
sell medicine reasonably calculated 
to relieve the ills listed on the 
label, it required too varied and 
too costly a stock. Most of them 
went back to first 
offered a tonic; a 
dash of Sarsaparilla, plenty ot 
{water and some coloring matte 
| But the graft was not the 








little gentian, a 


Sct LL 


medical societies a chance to in- | 


| Maybellined eyes, 


if they} : 
,.|the beer with the two heads, so 
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+ Copy-Writer Muttering To Himself 


7 
Roane 





| 
| 
jrefreshed from a good night’s 


Every morning after I wake up; Contour 


sleep on my Beautyrest mattress, | 


|I shave with my Gillette, wash my | 


| face with Lux, brush my teeth 
|with Gleem, rub some Wildroot 


Hair Tonic in my scalp, put on my 


standing surely in front of our 
Westinghouse refrigerator, her 
gleaming Revlon coated finger- 


nails patting her Toni home per- 
i|manent into place. On the Hot- 
point electric range my morning 
ham and eggs are sizzling in the 
GE electric fryer, the Tip Top 
bread is turning an even brown in 
the Sunbeam toaster and the in- 
stant Maxwell House coffee is 
steaming fragrantly. 
the frozen Minute Maid 
| juice, my wife loads the Norge 
/} washing machine, adds more Rinso 





merrily. 
the maid turn on the Hoover vac- 
;}uum cleaner which is music to my 
ears, and I hum the Light up a 
Lucky theme as I smoke my morn- 
ling cigarette. Finished, I put on 
| my Stetson, kiss my wife on her 


|}no-smear Hazel Bishop lips 
head for the office in my new 1956 
i big M Mercury. 

| Once downtown, I enter the 
Otis elevator and as I get out I 
sink ankle deep in Bigelow car- 
peting. In my Paul McCobb deco- 
rated office, the red and yellow 
telephones are ringing furiously 
while my secretary sits dreaming 
in her Maiden Form bra. Nudg- 
jing her gently, she flutters her 
slips into her 
simple Anne Fogarty frock with- 
out disturbing her hair, immacu- 


glides out of the room in her 
Capezio flats. 

The morning flies by as inspira- 
tion comes for the new beer ac- 


count. My idea to call it Schizo, 


robert Hall suit and go downstairs | 
for breakfast. There I see my wife | 





white and away it goes, chirping | 
In the next room I hear | 


and|_. 
| will bring an 


late in a coating of Spray-net, and! 


While I sip | 
orange | 


FHPFEFEFEFHFEFEF Hess see f 
| By I. F. MARCUSE 


chair waiting for me 
along with my Florsheim slippers, 
my Dunhill pipe and my = wife 
fragrant with Arpege_ perfume. 
But, best of all, is the knowledge 
that our tv set is broken and we 
haven't told a soul. Tonight we'll 
just read awhile and go to bed 
early and not care who wins a 
Cadillac convertible as long as we 
have our Castro. 





Educl TY Station 


Bright 6 Aspect 


Washington. 

National Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television sees bright 
prospects for educational tv in 
1956, with new stations in Denver 
and Memphis scheduled to start by 
Spring and six more planning to 
be on the air later in the year, 


| These would bring the total to 26. 


NCCET reports that the 18 sta- 
tions now in operation are pro- 
gramming 340 hours weekly to a 
potential audience of 39,000,000. 
The new stations planned for 1956 
additional 7.000,000 
people within the ETV orbit. 

A survey of fall programming 
schedules by ETV stations, Com- 
mittee found, showed that 57° 
was live and locally produced and 
the remainder kinescope and film. 
Nearly 20°¢ of program hours was 
devoted to systematic instruction 
for the adult audience, 56° to 
family and general information 
programs, and 24° to shows for 
children, including in-school tele- 
casts to supplement classroom in- 
struction. 

Survey reveals that ETV _ sta- 
tions are offering 21 courses which 
adults can take for high school, 
coliege or graduate study credit, in 
addition to seven courses for non- 
credit study. Courses most offered 





|}afternoon with the beer company 


| distinction but acts more like an 
| Old Grandad 


| Terminal barber shop tan but my 
| 


sum- } 


principles and | 


| pleases me that I cancel my ap- 


| pointment with my analyst.  In- 


are history and languages (French, 
German and Spanish), with piano, 


|stead I gorge myself on two mar-|! biology, physics, accounting, eco- 
|tinis, very dry made with Gilbey’s| nomics and philosophy also avail- 
| gin, a generous helping of Little-! able. 

| bo pizza, Fluffo pie with Borden’s Outstanding among ETV  sta- 
j}ice cream, a cup of Sanka and aj|tions is WQED in Pittsburgh, on 
| package of Tums. the air 67!2 hours a week, which 


carries a series of courses en- 
abling its video students to qualify 
for high school diplomas in two 
years. This station’s ‘Children’s 
Corner” was given a Sylvania 
Award and was recently signed 
for a three-year NBC contract. It 
was from WQED that Dr. Spock 
went to NBC. 

Educational stations devote the 
largest block of their viewing time 


Back at the office I have a foul 
president who is a Calvert man of 


bourbon. 
white 


Anger 
makes me go under my 
secretary saves the day. Nobody, 
but nobody can resist her in her 
| Sarong girdle and off they go for 
cocktails at the Stork as I get} 











D’Oyly carte blanche to arrange| to programs on community and 
the show. civic affairs, news and current 

At five o’clock I join the gen-| events analysis. Next follow 
| eral exodus from the Diamond | Science and industry, farm and 
| Crystal salt mines, and as my gas/ homemaking, music, sports and 
tank is filled with Shell TCP for) recreation, psychological subjects, 
the ride home to my Johns Man-! art and drama, literature, travel 


ville split level, I think of the and religion. 
































OFFICIAL® 


GREETINGS 
: Mavor of Pacifie Palisades, 
dnesday, Iriday TV shows may 


Llonora 
o's Monday, We 


be seen from 4:00 ¢ 00 PLM, on 


CHANNEL 7—KABC-TV 
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TV —The New Blackboard 
By ROBERT GESSNER 


(Chairman, Dept. of Motion Picture & Television, New York U.) 


Speaking of golden anniversaries, 
there was a time teachers 
looked forward to the golden years 
of full professorship and tenured 
privilege. Having endured their 
quota of opening day class fright 
(similar to the theatrical variety) 


when 


and years of heavy daily scheduling 
of lectures, the prof looked ahead 
to clover. His life would consist of 
a seminar or two, very cozy, pipe- 
smokers around a table. He'd have 
a reader to do his paper work. He 
would be able to relax and smile 
tolerantly at the young instructors 
trotting on the treadmill he’s left 
behind. 

Do you know what 
this beautiful dream? 


has spoiled 
Television! 


Instruction via tv is being herald- | 


ed as the answer to the teacher- 
shortage and the classroom-short- 
age. University administrators, 
worrying about the high schools 
bursting at their seams with hordes 
of students, are hurriedly assem- 
bling tv budgets. Already there 
are 18 non-commercial education 
stations with a potential audience 
of 40,000,000. But closed-circuit 
instruction, from university studios 
to classrooms, is just beginning to 
expand. This fall New York U, on 
a grant from the Ford Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, has 
been teaching English composition 


and literature to some 500 fresh-| have made the capital investment 


men and sophomores from a brand 
new video studio, equal in quality 
and facilities to the best of any 
smalltown station. New Jersey 
State Teachers College at Mont- 


| 300 with the same lecture. 





professors who want to teach be- | 
fore cameras. First of all, he must } 
learn that traditional material may | 
be unsuitable in terms of the new | 
medium. This is true not only of 
the visual aspects but of the non- | 
visual content. Since the eye is 
quicker than the ear, material is 
consumed at a faster clip. This the 
tv dramatist knows, and the pro- 
fessor must learn it. Not only for 





his sake but for that of the stu- | 
dents. Michigan State U at East | 
Lansing. which has been in this | 
particular phase of the business | 
longer than most universities, | 
has decided on a ratio of one-| 
half tv time for full credit. Thus | 








for three hours per week, or three ath 
points of credit, the professor totals | TXT 
an hour-and-a-half in the studio. | KENNETH ROBERTS 
Finally, there’s the problem ot ! 
economics. A teacher who is paid 
at the rate of 30 students in an/| 
average-sized class may now reach | 
Is his 
salary to be increased 10 fold? Are | 





“Four in a Row’—Dumont 
“Dollar a Seeond’—ABC-TV 
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the professors he displaces to be | e e 
|dismissed? Is there to be tech- | a 10 res erit 
nological unemployment at a time | y 


| When there’s a shortage of teach- | 


| ers? 


|Structors there will be no need co 
; worry. The economics are far from 


| the ivy vines these days. 


clair and Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege have been operating closed- ! 
circuits. Pennsylvania State has 


been enlightening 2.500 
via the cold-blue lamp in the class- 
room. There are other institu- 
tions of higher, medium and lower 
levels wherein the light of learning 
is cast upon upturned faces from a 
24-inch tube. 

The courses so taught cover al 
most every area from chemistry 
to the psychology of marriage. Ap- 
parently there is a curricula rela- 
tionship. 

Dignitaries, in and out of execu- 
tive suites, are describing class- 


students 


room tv with advertising adjectives. | 


One university president is con- 
vinced that tv is the greatest single 
aid to education since Horace Mann 
invented the public school. One 
network president claims that cam- 
pus tv is the blackboard and the 
textbook of today and tomorrow. 

But what of the lowly professor 
who must perspire alone under the 
hot lights, far away from the Olym- 
pian press releases? 


Ham in the Classroom 


One university at a time 
calmed the fears of his faculty by 
saying that as long as a tv engi- | 
neer costs more to hire than in- | 





Back Too Soon? 


Philadelphia. 

The warning to radio not ‘‘to con- 
fuse dollar prosperity with audi- 
of studio and equipment, the total e™¢e prosperity” is voiced by Gor- 
crew costs will indeed be less than | d0n Davis, program manager of the 
the salaries of professors who can ,radio station KYW. 
be displaced. “Prosperity may have returned 

There are tremors going through ‘© radio too soon,” Davis declared. 
A secure | Our industry should not be blind- 


being settled. Once universities | 


profession is not so secure as it was 4 by sales success. The dollars 
50 or five years ago. Perhaps in 47€ rolling back into our hands, 


the golden vear of 2006 A. D. the Put the audiences are rolling back 
problem will seem as historical as ore Slowly. If we get too blind- 
the worries of the monastery manu- €4 and excited by today’s increased 
script copiers when they heard of a business, the tendency will be to 
fellow called Gutenburg who was /@y aside the thinking and creative 
moving type around like the devi] PYOs™amming that the last few lean 


himself. |vears has generated.” 
— is | The situation calls for more 
‘young blood with new _ program- 


‘Pulse’ Re ris ‘ming ideas and an overall aware- 
Dp es ness of broadcasting’s new impor- 
“The Best of Pulse,’ drawing on tance to the listener. “The natural 
the highlights of its “Pulse” pro- tendency In prosperous times 1s to 
gram of previous week, is bein do nothing that might rock the 
si es & boat. Radio is at the threshold of 
whipped up by WRCA, N. Y., for a new approaches toward program- 


‘spillover Saturday session starting Ming to its listeners.. It would be 


He finds his golden dream has | 


been shattered. 
ing the fruits of his labors, his rep- 
utation won and secured, he finds 
his fame is his undoing. Because 
he is a mainliner on the faculty, 
popular as a_top-of-the-bill 
former, he is called upon to lec- 
ture before cameras. The aca- 
demic arsenic behind this invita- 
tion is the flattery that any good 
teacher can teach on tv. But is this 
necessarily so? A positive tv per- 
sonality does not mean, in reverse, 
that the performer can teach. Pro- 
fessors like Bergen Evans or Bax- 
ter are ideal and perhaps the ex- 
ception, Dut at least they prove that 
a touch of ham is tasty in class- 
rooms as well as living rooms. We 
all remember best the quiet, com- 
petent teacher who really taught 
us one of the three Rs. That mem- 
orable type in his or her quiet 
mein, captain of all he surveyed 
over the seas of desks, would drown 
in perspiration under lights and 
before cameras. I have witnessed 
the sad sight. Camera fright can 
be a cruel experience for a sea- 
soned lecturer, accustomed to the 
friendly atmosphere of a class of 
Ssemi-attentive students. He doesn’t 
feel he can relax or stroll about 
the aisles, nor pause for pregnant 
Silences, nor can he ask for ques- 
tions. He is ON. He is alone in 
a studio with a crew. He feels he 
must keep on talking at all costs. 
While he lights a pipe, a silence 
as deep as Grand Canyon fills the 
him. He can't locate a 
friendly face who is nodding with 
What he trusts is an understanding 
Sympathy. Instead it’s the red 
traffic lights on the cameras which 
command his eyes. To him it’s a 
nightmare, and he wants no part 
Ot classroom tv. 
There's 


need for a school fo 


Instead of enjoy- | 


per: | 





Jan. 7, from 6:30 to 8 a.m. Addi- | tragic if this new 
tional feature will be the top 10 abandoned.” 
records of the week as per VARIETY The new importance of radio in 
charts. eSteners’ lives is just being realized 

“Pulse,” WRCA’s lately installed and research has barely scraped 
morning show starring Bill Cullen, away at the problems, Davis ex 
occupies the 6:30 to 9:30 berth plains. He points to the public’s 
crossboard. “Best of” will be pro- fascination with sound and Hi-Fi 
duced by Draper Lewis’ and recordings as a phenomenon of 
directed by Bud Ford. our time. 


thinking were 








The ordeal known = as 
“crime at the soap opera” 
Not only does it seem to be a ques- 

‘tion of the moral laxity of the writ- | 


directors for 


daily 
persists. 


'ers, producers and 
these tv shows, but a sign of their 
serious limitations as creative per- 
sonnel. 

Of the eight major soap operas, 


seven boast guns, gangsters or 
‘some form of dangerous psychosis 
| as the meat of the yarn. Probably 
'a higher average than ever before. 
In the instances where the men 
sensitive | 


| behind the soapers are 


enough to realize the inept job 


they've been doing, they've been 
issue by 
laying the blame on their tight 
budgets and the pressures of re- 
| hearsal and writing time. However, 
the problem actually is the graphic 
need for fresh and more honest 
story ideas. How many soapers 
have hewed to the original soaper 
line of human conflict for more 
than three or four months after 
they were launched? Guns. wild- | 
eyed villains and exceptionally 
predatory females are too. sub- 
normal or abnormal to constitute | 
recognizable human values. These 
are not very imaginative or solid 
program principles. 

The soap opera perpetrator is 
convinced that “Matinee Theatre” 
won't ever be able to offer as at- 
tractive a cost-per-1.000. Whether 
true or not, it shouldn't mean that 
the soaper’s audience isn’t poten 
tially larger or that its sponsors 
‘need remain apathetic to the truth 


heard to rationalize the 


that the level of the stanza today | 


barely resembles even its modest 
original aim. 
However slowly told, there 


should be a decent story. It may 
be excessive of the underwriters 
to ask that one or even a group of 
steady writers to sustain a plane of 
recognizably human behavior in 
their characters for lengthly  pe- 


riods. If that is the case, then 
have a writer turnover at régular 
intervals. That could even hold 


for directors. Such chores needn't 
pay top prices. because the soaper 
would make a great training ground 
for upcoming creative talent, who 
haven't vet had a chance to lose 
their originality, perspective or 
their integrity. 

A RUNDOWN: 


On a recent Wednesday the eight 
main quarter-hours were reviewed 
Findings are as follows 

“Valiant Lady”: A girl, her moth 
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Crime on Soap Street 


By ART WOODSTONE 


| screen) 


| protector, it’s 








brother are held hostage 
ex-lover, as the police, a 
friend and a crowd (off 
of sadistic gawkers await 
house-turned-prison. 


er and 
by her 
nervous 


outside the 


Lines such as this one, by a re- 
porter to the nearly hj) sterical 
friend. are commonplace soap 


opera diplomacy: “I am better off 
than you are, Gordon; I've got 
something (journalism) to keep me 
busy.” Shortly after, the near-y 
hysterical friend finds an entrance 
to the hostage house that the hun- 
dreds of police surrounding it 
haven't been smart enough to un- 


cover. 
“Love of Life’: Fugitive gang- 
ster Hal Craig Listens from the 


back room as Mr. Raven. who is a 
real goody-goody, and a_ hard-bit- 
ten femme name of Meg talk about 
him to Craig’s lawyer. Raven is 
learned, of a mute 
child who has uncovered Craig’s 
terrible crime, and wants to defend 
the tot from Craig ‘‘who is capable 
of murder just to keep that locket’s 
secret.”” Meg butts in a while later, 
demanding of Raven: “Will you 
stop this ridiculous buildup and get 
to the point.” This line sounded 
like the scripter was writing off his 
selft-consciousness, 

“Search for Tomorrow”: Melanie 
is a psychotic husband-stealer. She 
has a dream about others in the 
cast telling her that her “soul is 
scarred and ugly.” She awakes, 
looks in a mirror, and, as always 
the way with symbolic soapers, she 
screams. Of course, script will soon 
disclose that Melanie is only 
led.” not psycho, because she ob- 
viously is being primed as a sym- 
pathetic character. 

“The Guiding Light”: Everybody 
in this one is petulant or irrasci- 
ble. Somebody's brother-in-law is 
being operated on. Doctor comes 
out and for no less than 10 minutes 
stalls around, rather than tell the 
patient's loved ones that he’s going 
to die. However, he wastes no 
time telling the awful truth to a 
nurse casually passing by. No guns, 
but it’s assumed that several days 
before ‘he’s probably been on the 
operating table all the time) the 
patient was either mauled or struck 
by some horrible and esoteric dis- 
ease, 

Since at 4 and 4:15 p. m. both 
CBS-TV and NBC-TV have conflict- 
ing soaps, roughly 
were spent on each: 

“The Brighter Day”: Ezrlier, one 


*““mis- 


seven minutes 


of the other soaps trailered this 
tanza, calling it a “‘storv « lO pe 
Yet no one on “Brighter” looks 
at all hopeful. No wonde t re 
is another deceitful psycho. named 
Donald who is addicted to } 
Guies in the classic vein One e 
in ft show, delivered bi n old 
woman. augurs his villains No 
ou think that Max is right 9 2iN 
n believing that Donald 
invalid he claims to be?” 
“Date With Life”: Not 
but the best of the eight soaps this 
particular day. It’s relatively un- 


complicated, 
was a relief. 
college 


and its pleasantness 
Brother is home from 
and tells his sister that he’s 
engaged. She reacts as a 
should. Meantime, their mother 
has found herself a potential mate 
too. Elders are happy in their mu- 
tual affection—and both look like 
middle-aged people do. off the 
homescreen. 
“The Secret 
this one busted out all over with 
clever dialog. “How’s the world 
treating you, Spinoza?” says a love 
rival to a college student Latter 
is pretty flip too. Obtuse girl in 
the case, when she isn’t being mys- 
terious, comes out with this: “Bovs. 
Boys. All this fighting for little ol’ 
2”. Meanwhile, two other men, 


sister 


Storm’: Author ot 


ime: 
who have apparently been two an- 
gles in a love triangle of their own, 
pass along warnings about some 
gal, whom they strongly imply is 
sick out of her head: “It’s a wise 
man who knows how to keep an eve 
on her when she makes a move ot 
any kind.” 


“First Love” Jefore tuning out 
temporarily to “Secret § 
there was time enough to see two 
veggs sneak into a room where a 
safe was located. They're go to 
crack it, evidently not fo 
Dut something far more omin 
and valuable When “First Love 
was switched back on a tew s¢ S 
before the quarter-hour was up, 
hero Zachary was lying incon 
scious on the floor as the two 
lains kneel over him in l Is¢ 
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TV Films—An Updated Version 


Of Freewheeling 


Picture Pioneers 


By BOB CHANDLER 


In 50 years of show biz, history | 
often tends to repeat itself, but as 
a general rule this happens within 
a specific branch of the business. 
Since the advent of television, 
though, some industry veterans 
have had the dubious satisfaction 
of watching the early motion pic- 
ture industry reincarnated through 
another and new type of picture 
business, that of television films. 
If there’s a phrase to describe 
the telefilm business, particularly 
the syndication phase of it—which 
most resembles the early motion 
picture days—it’s wild and wooly. 
Just like any other fastgrowing 
business, it’s streaked through with | 
promoters and manipulators, the |} 
1955 versions of some of the free- 
Wheeling picture pioneers of 40 
years ago. It has also had its share 
of the unscrupulous and the dis- 
honest, although the latter breed 
has pretty well been cleared out 
and the suckers rudely awakened 
(of the former, many still exist and 


the business remains in many re- 
spects a highly cutthroat one). 


But in most respects, the tele- 
film business has emerged from the 
“early days” (just a couple of years 
ago) into a sober, honest, some- 
times dignified and in some quar- 
ters highly respected one which 
fills a definite need and supplies a 
definite service. In actual fact, the 
telefilm syndication business has 
spurred a new dynamism in local 
and regional economics and _ busi- 
ness—on the basis of local and re- 
gional film sponsorship, many 
smali businesses have grown large 
and larger ones have grown to un- 
dreamed of proportions. A _ study: 
of the brewing industry since tele- 
vision can verify this. 


[From William Fox To Matty Fox. 








Apart from its effect on small- 
town economics and station opera- 
tion, the intramural aspects of the 
telefilm business provide a fascin- 
ating study on their own. It’s been 
a business largely of speculation, 
of fortunes (small ones to be sure) 


made and lost overnight, of merg- 
ers and absorptions on the grand 
and small scale, of hits and misses 
and in-betweens. Too many now- 
successful syndicators have fresh 
memories of the figurative sheriff | 
hotfooting it after them with un- | 
paid bills, even rent, while others | 
have overnight found an opulence | 
and largesse that even their 
dreams couldn’t match. | 

In the tall-tales-but-true depart- | 
ment, all roads seem to lead back | 
to Matty Fox, who parlayed a bun- | 
dle of old and seemingly worthless 
feature films into several millions | 
of dollars. Fully aware of the ever- | 
increasing demands of stations for | 
film, regardless of age and quality, | 
Fox and his Motion Pictures for | 
Television operation wrote an in- | 
credible chapter in television his- 
tory from 1950 through 1954, par- | 











|most of the 


laying several feature and _ short 
subject libraries into one huge Cat- 
alog and in the process setting up 
some 90-odd corporations in what 
easily must rank as one of the most 
complex tax setups of modern 
times. 

Having made a fortune, Fox then 
proceeded to lose a good part of it 
through a desire to hop on the pro- 
duction bandwagon. Fox financed 
several half-hour series, and set up 
a second distribution organization 
to handle these. He finally wound 
up the operation in 1954, turning 
the half-hours over to UM&M for 
distribution and disbanding his 
sales organization and on the fea- 
ture side, making a distribution 
deal with Guild Films and sending 
his feature film staff over there. A 
couple of months later, he bounced 
back with one of the real razzle- 
dazzle deals which typified him, 
the sale of his Western Television 
Corp. holding operation, together 
with all the features and some 
$10,000,000 worth of commercial 
time he had accumulated via a 
films-for-time barier operation, to 
C&C Super Corp,, the canned soft- 
drink operation. The deal was all 
in C&C Super stock, but Fox solved 
that problem by getting $1,000,000 
in cash through a deal with realtor 
William Zeckendorf, who bought 
up part of the Western stock and 
paid Fox in cash and then sold it 
to C&C in return for the softdrink 
stock. Fox just a week ago capped 
things off with the biggest deal of 
his career, the $15,200,000 transac- 
tion whereby C&C took over tv and 


foreign theatrical rights to the 
|740-feature 1,000-shorts RKO li- 
brary. 

The Fox. story and_ influence 


doesn’t end there, but seems to 
crop up in the background ever so 
often. For example, in 1953 and 
1954. two companies entered the 
telefilm distribution fold, both of 
them with familiar-sounding names. 
One was Flamingo Films, the 
other Associated Artists Produc- 
tions. Both had been pioneers in 
the telefilm fie!'d pre-1959. Both 
had been absorbed by Fox’s MPTV. 
Both. reestablished themselves, 
Flamingo by the Harris Group as 
it is still called (Joseph and James 
Harris, Sy Weintraub and Dave 
Wolper), AAP by Eliot Hyman. 
UM&M, the unique distribution op- 
eration comprising Minot Televi- 
sion, Motion Picture Advertising 
Service and United Film Service 
(the latter two screen commercials 
operations), was put on the map 
via its acquisition of Fox’s syn- 
dicated series. Guild got the bene- 
fit of diversification through acqui- 
sition of the MPTV or Western 
Te'evision features. And so it goes, 
and will probably continue for 
some years. 

| The Snader Snafu | 


Another unique case _ history, 
though ending less happily, was 
that of Snader Telescriptions, the 
Coast outfit set up by Lou Snader 


|to produce and market three-min- 


ute television musical shorts. That 
one ended in a stockholder arbitra- 
tion proceeding that ran for about 
two years and resulted in one of 
the unfortunate partners footing 
the responsibility for returning 
stockholders’ money. 
But to show what a small world it 
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is in the telefilm business, among 
the Snader alumni are Reub Kauf- 


man, president of Guild, and Oliver 
Unger, exec v.p. of National Tele- 
film Associates. Snader is in busi- 
ness as an indie producer (he pro- 
duced the initial “Liberace” series, 
in fact), and the library of shorts 
is now combined with .others pro- 
duced by Ben Frye in Studio 
Films, Frye’s operation set up by 
him after he sold out his interests 
in United Television Programs, 
later absorbed by MCA-TV. 


Kaufman provides another un- 
usual case history, having estab- 
lished Guild in late 1952 in a 
three-room office in one of. Madi- 
son Ave.’s less ostentatious build- 
ings with himself, his wife and a 
film cutter, plus a contract with 
Liberace, and in the space of three 
years parlaying that into a floor in 
a new Park Ave. building. a $5,000,- 
000 nine-month gross (as reflected 
in the last report to stockholders) 
and a national rep as one of the 
best-known gents in the business. 
It was done largely on the success 
of Liberace, but no less a factor 
was the wheeling & dealing acu- 
men of Kaufman himself, plus a 
conveniently located pawn shop. 


The list, though not endless, is 
enough to provide a basic text on 
how a new industry is born. Not 
quite, though, for by way of con- 
trast, there’s the strictly-business 
saga of Ziv Television, the real 
pioneer in program’ syndication, 
and the dignified and above-re- 
proach operations of the three net- 
work film subsidiaries. There are 
also. such brilliantly-maneuvéred 
(in their development) operations 
as Screen Gems, Television Pro- 
grams of America and in latter- 
day context, Official Films, plus 
the octopus-like MCA-TV. 


The sum total of all this is a 
business of extremes, ranging from 
the most upright to the near-shady, 
from the efficiently-operated ad- 
ministrative setup to the lone-wolf 
one-man operation. But it’s been 
out of such beginnings that a solid- 
ly based industry has been built, 
not without its share of problems 
(perhaps more so than any other 
industry), but well on its way to a 
high standing in the show biz com- 
munity. 

Basically, the film industry can’t 
be ignored or eliminated because 
it rests on a groundwork of a nec- 
essary commodity. Film plays a 
vital role in television, and will 
always do so, as long as there are 
local stations not completely domi- 
nated by the networks. Film has 
provided the answer to advertising- 
merchandising problems for region- 
al businesses, the breweries, bak- 
eries and oil companies, for ex- 
ample. Film has allowed local 
sponsorship of programs and stars 
with national identities. Film has 
provided national sponsors with 
the opportunity to use tried-and- 
tested programming both on the 
network and national spot-booked 
level and on a local basis to bolster 
weak spots in their sales and dis- 
tribution setups. Film has pro- 
vided the answer to local stations 
which can’t find or afford the tal- 
ent and the room for an all-live 
local schedule; it’s provided them 
With attractions to draw national 
spot business; it’s given them a 
new look at their rate cards and a 
new sense of independence from 
the networks. It’s given the few 
independent stations the weapons 
with Which to compete successfully 
with network o&o’s and affiliates. 
Such is the nature of the business 
that it’s gotta succeed in spite of 
past mistakes and a colorful if not 





altogether businesslike past, 


Fable For A 











By JOSEPH J. WEED 


Broadcaster 








(President, Weed Television Corp.; Founder, Weed & 6;) 


Some 2,500 years ago Aesop 
said: 

“A leopard and a fox had a con- 
test as to which was the finer 
creature of the two. The leopard 
put forward the beauty of its num- 
berless spots; but the fox replied, 
“It is better to have a versatile 


> 99 


mind than a variegated body’. 


The fable comes to mind in the 
current trade controversies over 
the genuine spot offered by local 
stations and synthetic spot plans 
offered by networks. 

And it’s not a question of who 
is trying to outfox or out-leopard 
the other. But like jungle law, it’s 
survival of the fittest. Or, actually, 
it’s survival of the media that fits 
the national advertiser best. 


And the storybooks also say you | 


can tell a leopard by its spots. But 
today you can tell a whole nation 
—and sell a whole nation—by its 
radio and tv spots. Spots before 
the eyes—and ears—is the health- 
iest kind of merchandising diag- 
nosis. 

There is no fable about the fact 
that genuine spot is a choice com- 
modity defying duplication by net- 
works. True spot offers hand- 
picked markets, hand-picked times, 
choicest availabilities and adjacen- 
cies, and local merchandising tie- 
ins. And all of this is offered right 
in the areas where sales are made. 





| You Dial a Station, Not Net | 





No one tunes in a network. But 
every setowner tunes in a local 
station. Actually, every program a 
listener hears or sees is a local 
program. 

Just where a live program origi- 
nates—or where a _ recorded or 
filmed program was made—is aca- 
demic. All the setowner is con- 
cerned with is the fact that he 
tunes in programs of his choice 
over a local wavelength or channel. 

And the entire flow of a station’s 
programming is a unified single 
entity. The local newscasts, the 
time and weather announcements, 
the homemaking shows, the tran- 
scribed and filmed shows—and the 
network-fed shows, too, on the 
local service that predated network 
participating plans by many years. 

Networks play an important part 
in the radio-tv structure by sup- 
plying many types of worthwhile 
programs to affiliated stations. But 
they must compete with the top- 
flight offerings and  audience- 
pulling stars and programs that 
are available “live”? and via disks 
or films on a strictly local station 
basis. Locally-originated shows in 
many categories—and even reruns 
of film features originally made 
for theatres—can frequently out- 
rate the most expensive types of 
network shows. 

The split-sponsored, unevenly- 
scheduled network shows don't 
offer a pin-point choice of markéts. 
Nor do they always have the 








strength to outpull stations’ own 
local offerings. Network adjacen- 
cies are not uniform. In this era of 
recorded and filmed shows and 
the sale of local and national spot 
program time, affiliated station 
schedules are mosaically designed 
in individual patterns. An affiliated 
station’s schedule in the east often 
differs drastically from one in the 
south and one in the west. 

Hence, stations have thdividuality 
akin to personality. The network’s 
contributions to a local station are 
valuable, but this does not mean 
that the network can vie success- 
fully against the local station in 
the spot field. 

So maybe Aesop could rewrite 
|his fable about numberless spots 
|today. But he’ll have to bow to 
the versatile mind of genuine spot 
as against the variegated body of 
the imitative network “concepts.” 


Mocdy Bible Institute 
Chi Station’s Far-Flung 
Missionary ‘Stringers’ 


Chicago. 
WMBI, the non-commercial radio 
station operated by the Moody 
Bible Institute, is setting up an 


international string of news corre- 
spondents comprised of the Moody- 
trained missionaries scattered all 
over the world. WMBI news direc- 
tor Don Turner points out that 
many of the missionaries have had 
some journalistic training and that 
tape recorders are pretty much 
standard equipment making them 
natural overseas “stringers.” 

Once he gets the operation set 
up, Turner hopes to be able to 
cable the correspondents for spe- 
cial on-the-spot reports either as 
airmailed tapes or phone record- 
ings. He’s already aired a lengthy 
interview with Marshall Tito by 
one of his “legmen’”’ and an ac- 
count of an escape from the East 
Germany police. 


ABC ‘B’fast Club’ Back 


In Breadwinner Groove 


Chicago. 
ABC’s “‘Breakfast Club” since it’s 
been sliced up for participations is 
rapidly become the radio web’s big 
daytime breadwinner. Orders are 

coming in far into the new year. 
La Choy Chinese Foods, through 
Foote, Cone & Belding, is switching 
from NBC-TV’s “Home” to take 
three “Club” segments weekly as 
of March 7. Sta-Nu, dry cleaning 
process, is buying in March 19 for 
two spots weekly for 13 laps, then 
takes a 13-week layoff and returns 
again in the fall for another 13 
frames. Agency is Lester Jacobs. 
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Variety's Golden Anniversary and My 


Silver Anniversary 


in Show Business 


BILL GOODWIN 


“THE JANE WYMAN THEATRE” 
Sponsored by Ivory and Crisco on NBC-TV 


Management: JAMES L. SAPHIER AGENCY, INC. 
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TV: Journey's Beginning 


By ROBERT 


HERRIDGE 


(Producer, ‘Camera Three’) 


There is an old saying: ‘“‘We don’t 
know where we're going, but we're 
on our way.” Someone, I think it 
was Carl Sandburg, said of this 


phrase that it was one of the emo- | 


tional slogans that settled the West. 
[ think it applies also in a very 
real sense to the most recent set- 


tlement of a wilderness — tele- 
vision. a 
At the moment television ap- 


pears to be a kind of mass move- 
ment heading vaguely somewhere, 
and that “somewhere” is defined in 
as many ways as there are people 
in the medium. Television is ex- 
pected to be many things; it is put 
to a number of uses; for the most 
part it is allowed to be everything 
except itself. And by itself, I mean 
television defined according to its 
own proper elements, its limita- 
tions, its potential—television as 
an art form, standing on its own 
feet and expressing itself in its 
own language with its own proper 
aesthetic for creator and judge, its 
makers and the audience. 

I would like to suggest an ap- 
proach to television: first, as an art 
form, and potentially a major art 
form; and secondly, as a theatre, 
which is neither a movie nor a 
Broadway playhouse, a theatre hav- 
ing its own dramatic form, rich, 
compeliing and human, a theatre 
which functions in the market 
place, the place where Shakes- 
peare’s theatre functioned — in 
short, television as a theatre art 
form ... its audience—potentially 
everybody. 

This suggestion is based on my 
own experience as writer and pro- 
ducer of “Camera Three,” 130 pro- 
grams old this next week. We 
have on this program experi- 
mented extensively with this ap- 
proach in what we call ‘“‘the theatre 
of the imagination”’—an_ experi- 
mentation, which, incidentally, 
would not have been possible with- 
out the wholehearted support of 
Clarence Worden, Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager, and Sam Digges, 
General Manager of WCBS-TV. 

We have experimented; and in 
the process of experimenting, we 
have learned certain things about 
that most elusive of all marriages, 
*he marriage of form and substance 
—or in television terms, program 
format and subject material. 

Again, television is many things 
to many people. Most generally, 
it is a complex mixture of me- 
chanics, electronics, of people and 
purposes; it is largely what people 
makes it. It is a kind of ubiqui- 
tous arena, a traveling stage upon 
which here comes everybody, or 
what you will—a stage to be set 
up anywhere and at any time man 
chooses to press the button of a 
television set. It is free for all— 
its audience is everyone... the en- 
tire community. 

This establishes a very important 
fact and a profound responsibility. 
It establishes through form—the 
format of a program—a direct re- 
lationship between material and 
audience. What is done on the 
studio side of the camera is di- 
rectly communicated to the whole 
of a community. A television pro- 
gram ideally is an experience that 
involves each and all members of 
a society—some more, some less. 
The form of that experience, there- 
fore—the television program form 
—is communal in nature. And 
while to many this has its draw- 
backs, I think it is a healthy situa- 
tion. 

For cultural-technological 
changes of the past half century 
have widened immeasurably those 
areas in which art forms are 
directly related to mass audiences. 


The arts are inseparably linked to | 


various media of communication— 
mass cOmmunication, And it is a 
healthy situation when art is di- 
rectly related to the whole of a 
community, and care should be 
taken on both sides of the camera 
that it develop in a healthy way. 
There are those who shudder at 
the idea of a whole nation or of 65 
million people gathering at a cer- 
tain time to witness a television 
program. Let them shudder... it 
keeps them occupied. 

In Athens the entire population 
of the city gathered to witness and 
be a part of plays by Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. The differences are 
great, but the analogies are im- 


portant and compelling to anyone | 


thinking of television as a creative 
medium. 
tion affects our conceptions and 
our working to create a television 
art form ...a public, a communal 
form working with universal pat- 


I think of how this situa- | 


‘terns and symbols as opposed to 
the highly individual and private 
forms working with private sym- 
_bols and patterns, 

| All of this suggests forms that 
'do not need footnotes nor program 
| notes or any other extensive trans- 
lating devices on their way to the 
heart, mind, and lives of the spec- 
tator. 

It suggests a form and pattern 
which is, on the surface at least, 
immediately communicative, lead- 
ing us deeper and deeper into the 
meaning of things which concern 
us all—the human situation, with 
life, birth and death, with conflict 
and suffering, with hope, dignity, 
and courage ... and with some- 
thing larger of which these are but 
a part. 

Now, there is a thin ghostlike 
figure that haunts radio, television, 
motion pictures, and he says art is 
not for the mass audience. You are 


dealing with a mentality of 14 
years, etc. My hope is that this 
figure will vanish into the thin 


air of the World War I Benet IQ 
tests from which he came. 

And if anyone thinks that this 
would limit what might be called 
“the expression of profundities’’—I 
refer him to the proper playing of 
the plays of Shakespeare. There 
is a broad surface communication 
either of joy or terror to the sim- 
plest spectator; there are depths 
enough to satisfy the most pro- 
found. Falstaff, for example, is as 
profoundly created a figure as I 
know; yet he is as broadly comic as 
W. C. Fields—as much a joy to 
children as to the Shakespearian 
scholar—and sometimes, as with 
great scholars, I am not sure it is 
for different reasons. Or take the 
lyric, “Full fathom five thy father 
lies, and of his bones are coral 
made.” Here is an apple for a 
child. It is also meat upon which 
we can chew for a lifetime. 

The form I am thinking of—pub- 
lic, communal, will work at a num- 
ber of levels of significance . . 
spectacle, ceremony, character and 
conflict, tragic or comic rhythms, 
and deepest—a gradually revealed 
understanding of the meaning of 
human experience. All this is to 
suggest a kind of art form possible 
to a medium of mass communica- 
tion—a kind of creativeness. 

One may approach television 
with the same _ seriousness, the 
same strictness of attitude, that 
one approaches any major art form. 
The same basic aesthetic principles 
—pace, proportion, dominance, 
rhythm, unity, etc —apply. Since 
like music, poetry, and drama as 
distinct from architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting, time is a basic 
element in the form—the television 
form is dynamic ...a better word 
perhaps is organic . . it has a 
beginning, a middle, and an end 
with each part of its structure de- 
pendent upon the other and upon 
the function of the whole. This 
function is equivalent to the effect 
which the form produces on the 
| spectator. It is an interpretation 
or illumination of some basic truth 
concerning reality . .. an audio- 
visual composition working on 
| various levels of meaning. At its 
| best it is for the spectator an ex- 
perience—comic, tragic, lyric, epi- 
sodic, ete.—that wholely involves 
| the spectator in a kind of journey 
|or experience through which he 
| may pass from ignorance to knowl- 
edge concerning some aspect of the 
human experience. 

For two and one-half years now, 
“Camera Three” has been this 
kind of an experiment—an at- 
tempt to work from this as a basic 
conception. We have tried, and the 
try has always been exciting. How 
well we have succeeded even in 
part is for others to say. But more 
and more, achievement seems pos- 
sible—I mean the achievement of 
television as an art form and a 
theatre; I mean finding the right 
patterns and associations of words, 
music, movement, light patterns, 
objects, symbols—the proper lan- 
guage to write for television as a 
poet writes a poem or a painter 
paints a picture—the language to 
express deeply the human experi- 




















/ence with a full sense of its real- | 


ity. 

| When this happens, we will real- 
| ize the potential of television as a 
| creative medium—an art form for 
| everybody that will be at once sim- 
| ple and profound, that will take an 
audience on a vital, dramatic, and 
deeply beautiful journey through 


the world of time and man... a 
journey that will deeply feed 
their lives with a sense of life. . 


a journey they will not soon for- 
get, 
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dozen music stations, one station 
will stand out with much bigger au- 
diences—yet the same records are 
available to all 12 stations? There’s 
a kind of democracy in disks; the 
same programming material is free 
to everyone. The station that knows 
how to discover and develop d.j. 
talent, and how to pick and pace 


records wins. 
. we & 

Why is the Shape of Things to 
Come always like Buck Rogers? 
There is a bit of the prophet or 
soothsayer in all of us—we all like 
to peek into the crystal ball, and 
the fun of it is, it takes so long 
for anyone to find out whether your 
predictions are wrong. Whenever 
a newspaper or magazine gets out 
a special issue, someone in this 
business (or any business) is asked 
to predict what Things will be like 
25 or 50 years from now, and the 
predictions almost always assume 
the form of advances and improve- 
ments in machines, in gimmicks 
and gadgets and gizmos; in ways 
and means, rather than advances 
and improvements in the men and 
minds behind the ways and means. 


Suppose someone asks: what will 
television be like 25 years from 
now when VARIETY brings out its 
75th Anniversary issue? And some- 
one answers: why, there will be in- 
stantaneous color tape recording, 
and tv sets on the wali, fiat as a 
picture, and  hot-and-cold-running 
tv cameras the size of a Leica and 

(OE ow < OO és 


But why doesn’t someone predict 
—or at least speculate ... about 
what the people in our craft (or 
any craft) will be like decades from 
now? Let’s not concern ourselves 
so much about how fast and small 
and wonderful will be the tools of 
this trade in 1981. We can take 
the technical razzmatazz for grant- 
ed. But what about the people 
themselves? If theirs is the art or 
craft or trade of television, how 
will they feel and act about their 
medium? 

Will they be gadget, gimmick 
and gizmo-happy like tv guys are 
today? Will they fashion tv as a 
medium primarily of entertain- 
ment, or of enlightenment? Or will 
they find ways of combining both? 
Will the producers realize (as Noel 
Coward of 1955 does) that the tal- 
ented human face is a wonderful 
thing for television, and that once 
in a while tv can dispense with the 
dancing girls? 

And will there then be directors 
and producers and writers (and 
even executives) who will realize 
that content—the idea, the point- 
of-view—of a television program 
is just as important as form? That 
having something to say is just as 
important as having a fancy way 
| to say it? 

* o£ s&s 


networks, sing Hey Nonny Nonny 
and a Weaver-O for spectaculars, 





cheer co-ax for New York and 
Hollywood, but, gents, in the fu- 
|ture of electronic showbusiness, 
| better leave room for the local 
stations. For if the future of tele- 
| vision is to be really great, one in 
which it wonderfully and warmly 
serves the minds and marrow of 
|200 million and more Americans, 


; mate in which local programming 
| can also flourish, 


Shout hooray and huzzah for the | 


There has been some recognition 
of the potential importance of 
scoring to television programs, and 
| hurray for that, but it remains true 
that music and musicians have 
been strangely subordinate in tele- 
| vision whereas both were a vital 
/and respected part of radio. 

Although I may be the chief 
bellyacher of the past seven years 
'in regard to the neglect of music 
/in television, I’m actually optimis- 
tic that it will come back, for mus- 
|sie can add mood and suspense 
| values to programs, and producers 
|and directors are certain to more 
broadly recognize this (not new) 
truism. Lack of properly designed 
studios and locationing of the or- 
chestra (when there is one) in left 
field all are more or less familiar 
practical problems that will take 
time to lick. 

Meanwhile what is possible here 
and now with conditions and stu- 
dios and facilities as we meet 
them? 

Can we point to a general rule 
to guide us to proper values of 
music, whether it be live or 
canned? I think this comes closest 
to being a basic principle: does the 
musie say something? If it does; 
does it say the right thing, or is it 
just a series of connected sounds 
strung together which might be 
pleasing to the ear but bears no 
relationship to the story? In fact, 
instead of advancing the mood and 
the story feeling, does it possibly 
hinder, or just add nothing? 

Let’s take live music first, since 
there really is no substitute for it 
if used properly. Here is a chance 
to plan and create something to 
actually help the story, as is done 
in motion pictures. Instead the 
same cliche ridden type of music 
that was commonly known as 
“bridge music” in the radio days 
has been transplanted to television 
in many cases. This sounds dated; 
doesn’t say anything and in a great 
many instances the show would 
have more force without any mu- 
sic, rather than this “bridge mu- 
sic.” 

One example that comes to mind 
was the tv version of “The Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial.” Not a note 
of music was used, live or canned. 
The judicious use of music would 
have been an asset; the ineffectual 
type of music would have hurt so 
they played it safe and the show 
came off very well. 


[It’s The Planning That Counts | 


I don’t want to be misunder- 
stood. I am not advocating the 
elimination of music. On the con- 
trary, I am suggesting that more 
attention be paid to the planning 
and the composition. 

I must cite Fred Coe as an ex- 
ample of a producer who is aware 
of the values of every phase of a 
show and pays as much attention 
to the music as he does to every 
other facet. Every note and every 
bar of music that is planned is 
gone over carefully and must say 
something. Many times complete 
sections are rewritten because 
somehow the correct expression of 
the scene was not captured in the 
first version. If more directors and 
producers took this amount of in- 
terest, I am sure the quality of 
music would improve and thereby 
improve the overall impact of the 
show. 


The second kind of music in use 
is the canned library service as 
well as excerpts from symphonic 
recordings. These recordings as a 
rule, have the big concert hall echo 
and sound somewhat ridiculous 
when used as background or bridge 
music. On the other hand, the 
bulk of the canned libraries are 
just plain bad; both in the music 
itself and the sound. They are sup- 
posedly recorded in foreign coun- 
tries and that is generally the ex- 
cuse given for the poor quality: 
however the important point that 
is overlooked in the use of this type 
of music is that music can only be 
absolutely right for a given situa- 
(tion if it is written specifically for 
| that situation. 

If, in the process of ty evolution, 
the faults mentioned so far are 
| eliminated to some degree there 
| 1S still the need to improve the 
| methods of transmitting the music 
,to the viewer’s home. One com- 
|mon fault and one which could be 














jtice of riding the level of the 
Speakers in the control room at an 


| Does Music Say Something? 


By HARRY SOSNIK 


, abnormally high level. This dis- 
| torts the audio picture and causes 
| the music level to be cut down: 
| thereby resulting in a loss of mu- 
|sic presence when the’ sound 
| Teaches the homes at a normal 
‘level. Very often the music is com- 
| pletely lost. 


Another very important help 
| would be the buliding of acoustic. 
| ally corrected studios in the new 
| television cities being planned. Be- 
'fore these are built, there should 
be discussions with various cor- 
| ductors, such as myself, who have 
| had the experience and know what 
|the present problems are. This 
| was not done in the case of Holly- 
| wood and as a result everything is 
| very modern except that somehow 
| they forgot all about the music. 
| To sum up, it is obvious that 
| there is a great deal to be done 
| both from the creative side of mu- 
|sic in television as well as the 
| technical side and if I have suc- 
'ceeded in arousing even a little in- 
| terest in trying to overcome these 
| problems, I feel that I have accom- 
plished something. 


NBC Spotlight 
On Chi Spectrum 


Chicago. 

NBC’s recent awarding of vee- 
pee chevrons to Jules Herbuveaux, 
headman of WNBQ and WMAQ 
and one of the most popular fig- 
|ures in Chi broadcasting circles, is 
‘as a logical followthrough on the 
spotlighting of the RCA-NBC fam- 
‘ily’s continuing high-priority in- 
| terest in its Windy City radio-tv 
| operations. Said interest was dram- 
atized recently when the then 
board chairman David Sarnoff per- 
sonally unwrapped the plans to 
convert WNBQ into the o&o divi- 
sion’s pilot color plant. 

Herbuveaux ranks as one of the 
industry’s real radio vets dating 
back to 1922 when he and his or- 
chestra made its AM debut over 
KYW. More than two decades later 
he again did some pioneering, this 
time as manager of NBC’s Chi tele 
operations. It was his quiet behind- 
the-scenes guidance, drawn from 
his years of show biz experience, 
that helped put the Windy City on 
the video map with a flock of local 
and network entries that was sin- 
gled out nationally under the ‘‘Chi- 
cago school” banner. (Such is the 
changing tv patterns that the 
“school” is now all but extinct with 
the grads scattered to both coasts 
and the Chi shop no longer a fac- 
tor in the network programming 
scheme. ) 


Herbuveaux joined NBC in 1931 
as musical director. He switched 
into tv in 1949 and in April last 
year was made general manager of 
the two stations, succeeding the 
late Harry Kopf. 


Pabst Sets TV-Radio 
Campaign for Snap-Cap 


Chicago. 

Pabst brewery, through Leo Bur- 
nett, its new agency, is mapping a 
hefty radio-tv spot and newspaper 
market-by-market campaign to in- 
troduce its Snap-Cap quart cans of 
brew. 

Although he refused to pinpoint 
|the size of the budget, Pabst ac- 
count exec Lester Malitz said the 
local push eventually will be na- 
tionwide and tied in with the Wed 

















nesday night boxing shows on 
ABC-TV. 
Benny Checks Chuckles 
Chicago. 





Jack Benny has some strong feel- 
'ings about canned laughter on 
| filmed tv comedy shows. . Benny 
| figures laff tracks are a must, but 
| it’s all in how they’re edited. Come- 
| dian personally checks the chuckle 
| dubbing on his own filmers. 

| The trick is using an assortment 
‘of audience responses, from: 4 
snicker, an anticipation chuckle to 
ithe big. laugh -used carefully. 
'“You’re in trouble if you dont 


.| then television must maintain a cli- | corrected very easily, is the prac-| know how to handle the laugh 
| tracks and play every ‘hello’ for 4 
| scream,” Benny argues. 
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THE THINNING: SCALP 


: y HAL DAVIS 
VARIETY isn’t the —— one who can have memories. 
BARRY WOOD: Remember the first time you sang at 

the Brooklyn Flatbush Theatre? The Barry Wood Fan 
Club took over a Moran tug so you could go in style. The 

cavalcade took off from a docking space near the Journal- 

American and sailed grandly from Manhattan to Brooklyn. 

Thousands lined the streets and watched the proceedings. 

But, alas and alack, only 37 paid admissions for the first 

show. 

MEL ALLEN: Remember 














the day you were hired at 


CBS? “I don’t know if I'll last,” you said wistfully to a 
page-boy on the 21st floor, “but it’s going to be wonder- 
ful.” 


RALPH EDWARDS: Remember riding the rods from 
California to New York? And the anxious wait for the 
commercials to start coming your way? 

BENNY GOODMAN: Remember the clinker you hit 
playing “Rhapsody in Blue” with Toscanini? One of the 
most celebrated sour notes in musical history and one 
ef the few you ever hit! 

RAYMOND SCOTT: Remember vour first engagement 
at the Strand Theatre when vou featured “Silent Music?” 
The band stopped playing for a chorus and just went 
through the motions while the audience received the 
melody through thought transference? 

JERRY COLONNA: Remember the first time you sang 
on the Walter O’Keefe Camel Caravan? The boys in the 
CBS band had told the brass about their funny trom- 
bonist and O'Keefe booked you as a gag. 

LYN MURRAY: Remember the time when you and Ray 
Bloch had a corner on all radio vocal groups? And, be- 
tween times. you had a sing and play on your own show. 

KAY THOMPSON: Remember the singers on your “Hit 
Parade” chorus? Bea Wain was one of familiar names. 

SAM SCHIFF: Remember the way Bessie Mack looked 
after the Major? Both are dead now, but nobody will ever 
forget Bessie’s big heart. 

ABE SCHECHTER: Remember those great battles with 
Paul White to see who could come up with the looniest 
broadcast stunt—like frying eggs on Madison Avenue? 

HENRY SCHACHTE: Remember the time we made a 
Mountain out of a Molehill? And Allen La Fever lifted 
Phoebe until she became a cow? And punching out of 
the paper bag? All a part of the zaniest of all radio shows 
—‘“County Fair.” 

DICK LINKROUM: Remember how vyou_ sweated 
through an evening in vour shorts while running the night 
CBS production staff? No airconditioning. Maybe ‘‘Home” 
could use that spot sometime. 

HELEN SIOUSSAT: Remember the Howard Hughes 
Around the World flight that NBC paid for and CBS stole? 

LARRY ADLER: Remember your first concert appear- 
ance with the Bronx Svmphony Orchestra? The union 
wouldn't allow the performance until the musicians got 
their money. It took all day exhortations by Borough 
President Lyons via WBNX calling on all Bronx citizens 
to rise in defense of culture, before the money came in. 

BERT PARKS: Remember when they cut vour sus- 
penders at the mike during one of those early afternoon 
CBS sustainers. They really stopped the music that day. 

WICK CRIDER: Remember when vou peddled stories as 
a Thompson radio publicity man? Some of them were 
printed by Post editor Len Carlton—now a colleague of 
yours at K&E. 

LESTER GOTTLIEB: Remember 
Pack were praise agents tor Mutual? 

DON SEVERN: Remember the economical radio show 
you tried to peddle with Gordon MacRae and Doris Day as 
vocalists? Wonder how much it would cost now? 

ART FORD: Remember the days at WBNX when you 
were determined to take over the Milkman spot on 
WNEW?~ And the voung guy who broke in at the same 
station by the name of Bill Berns? 

No, VARIETY isn’t the only one with memories. And, 
curiously enough, the ones which stay are the pleasant 
ones. That’s the way it should be. 


What About Daytime? 


Because of the very low quality, on the whole, 
daytime television programming, Madison Ave. is con- 
fronted by an irksome problem. The belief. as a result, 
is that a substantial lump of billings is going to other 
media. 

These are lush days for nighttime “full of network” 
grassroots video, with national spot waiting lists a mile 
ong, vet agencies are too frequently unwilling to com- 

any part of their spot budgets to daytime—the only 
place they can turn in tv and find room. Having to fish 
for themselves a good part of the daytime, most stations 
nave failed to gain or hold audience. 

Without much prompting. admen will observe that local 
daytime stanzas constitute the last front on which video 
has failed to make measurable progress. Last week. one 
agency exec spoke out firmly, damning station braintrust- 
ers for their “lack of ingenuity and lack of guts.” He 
Said station heads have been using small budgets as 
a false crutch when actually any number of them are 
more interested in making a negligible profit than they 
are in risking a relatively small investment in order to 
make a husky profit. He condemned this as a “facing- 
saving device.” 

He admitted that without a strong network affiliation, 
many stations would go under, but in non-network hours, 
when any attempt at all is made at programming, “‘it’s 
usually a hodge-podge.”” A primary program theory, he 
felt, was that all stations should make some effort at 
establishing a program character, and that they should 
cultivate more program thinkers to build it rather than 
continue relegating them to the low pay-prestige spots 
they now hold. 


First-run syndicated programs and features won't do it, 
he ebserved, because of the prohibitive cost of slotting 
“And besides, neither type of pro- 


when you and Dick 


of local 


them in daylight times. 


[Reprinted From Variety, Jan. 1941) 


THE RADIO CLICHE EXPERT 


(With a curtsy to Frank Sullivan and the New Yorker) 
By DICK PACK and LESTER GOTTLIEB 
Q.—Mr. Spelvin, I understand that you are an authority 
on the radio cliche or the broadcasting bromide. 
A.—That’'s right. My motto is “Get it right. Get it 
trite.” 
Q.—What are your qualifications? 


A.—Well, I've been around, I know the ropes. I wasn’t 
born yesterday... 
Q.— Very well then, let’s get down to cases. Suppose 


you were announcing a late dance band remote. How 
would you open the program? 

A.—From the beautiful Goldberg Tavern on Route 43, 
just a half hour’s ride from midtown Manhattan, we bring 
you, we present Joe Glotz... 

Q.—Just Joe Glotz? 

A.—Of course not. Presenting Joe Glotz ... his violin 

. and his orchestra !!! Or sometimes I vary it and say, 
Presenting Joe Glotz, who makes you want to. bell tone, 
swing and sway, swoop and droop and his gurgling rhythm. 

Q.—Are there only two standard openings? 

A.—Oh, no. Sometimes I open this way ... The lilting 
strains of ““Mad Moonlight” introduce another scintillating 
half hour of dance music by genial Joe Glotz. Or if you 
want a sock opening how about The Dance Parade Carries 
On!!! Your host Sacha Goldberg presents Joe Glotz 
and his orchestras. Remember! At Goldberg's Grotto 
you can dine and dance amidst pleasant surroundings. 
Never a cover charge. Never a minimum. And a spec- 
tacular Johnny Burp floor shew is presented twice nightly. 

Q.—What happens after the first number? 

A.—Into the spotlight steps out petite, 
pert, charming... 

Q.—Is that all? 

A.—Vivacious, demure. eveful, 
favorite and mine, Dorothy Hobe, 

. a brand new hit... 

Q.—And then what? 

A.—We hear a number by one of the boys in the band. 
Or the tempo changes 

Q.—But suppose it’s a swing band? 

A.—That’s easy. The boys beat it out. . 
the groove... Yeah man... 
out of this world .. 
ers... just yeah! 

Q.—Do you know what you're talking about? 

A.—Of course not. But it’s mello, ain’t it, gait? 

Q.—Have you ever handled a quiz show? 

A.—Who hasn't. First thing you ask right off is 
what’s your occupation, sir? . Remember. the most im- 
portant thing when employed as a quizmaster is to always 
repeat the words of the contestant. If he says he’s a 
plumber, then you reply: oh, a plumber. How interesting. 
Then you say: Do you understand how our little game is 
played? 

Q.—Is there any introduction? 

A.—This program is completely unrehearsed and the 
decision of our judges are final. All questions submitted 
become the property of... 

Q.—Tell me more. 

A.—Gladly. When you ask the contestant where he is 
from and he answers invariably, Brooklyn, you say . . 
Ah. I see we have a lot of Brooklynites with us. This is 
always good for a solid, spontaneous round of applause 
from the studio audience. 

Q.—Now give me a special events quickie. 

A.—The opinions expressed on this program do not 
necessarily reflect those of the management of this sta- 
tion or the network or the sponsor or the... 

Q.—How about the product itself? 


lovely, little, 


vecal heartthrob. your 
singing an old favorite 
that current ballad... 


. They’re in 
listen to the rug-cutters ... 
.jive...hep... cats... solid send- 


A.—The product is crunchy . chock full of ... burst- 
ing with... energy-giving ... delightful . wholesome 
. surprisingly nutritious ...richin...crisp... tender 
. appetizing ... energizing . . . stimulating more 
power . lasts longer . sparkling ... gleaming white 
. you too can have luscious... flavor-rich ... tangy 


goodness ... vilaminized . 

Q.—Is that all? 

A.—Oh, I could really write a book... 

Q@.—Thank you, Mr. Spelvin. Ladies and gentlemen, 
vou have just heard Mr. George Spelvin, who spoke to 
vou from the studios of ... Copies of Mr. Spelvin’s talk 
may be secured bv writing to the station to which you are 
listening ... good night! 





gram suits—for example—a kid block, and that’s one 
of the main areas where local guys fall down miserably. 
Not enough of them employ reasonably presentable live 
actors. either around their cartoons—if they're willing 
to invest in good ones—or to front a show for mother. 
Another point is old films can’t possibly offer an audience 
of much size, but they keep on using them.” 

He believed that poor programming promotes a “‘nega- 
tive feeling throughout a whole organization, hitting 
eventually.” he said, “at the administrative and selling 
ends. It’s a state of mind.” 

He didn't believe that the size of the market is as im- 
portant a factor as many tradesters believe in preventing 
a national spot bankroller from entering it. “There are a 
couple of big stations in places where population and 
set saturation are pretty high and we don't buy them, 
because the shows are bad when the network is off,” 
he concluded. 

Less than a month ago vidfilm producer Hal Roach Jr. 
warned that a new class of showmen-businessmen must 
evolve to make local tv successful. He opined that the 
stations should promote more and build program sched- 
ules wisely, not letting advertisers tell them where to 
place vidpix shows, thus ruining the pattern. Roach con- 
tended, like advertising row, that the day of the shoestring 
operator in tv is past. 


RIDE, SIGMUND, RIDE 


By BOB SCHILLER & BOB WEISKOPF 
Hollywood. 

There is a growing trend in movies and television to- 
ward what is called “The Adult Western.” 

An adult Western is one in which the bad guys are 
clean shaven. And they're not called bad guys. They’re 
neurotic. Their behavior is compulsive. They are hostile 
because somewhere, in the dim dark recesses of their 
super-egos, they were frustrated. 

It is a fact. Today there are no bad cowboys. 

Only bad cows. 

The trend is alarming to those of us who were raised 
on the theory that there were good guys and there were 
bad guys—and never the twain shall meet without a heluva 
gun battle. 

It was easy in those days to spot the good guys. They 
walked erect and spoke softly. The bad ones slumped 
a little, had shifty eves, and smoked. Good guys rode 
white horses. Black was the standard hue for villains. It 
matched their hearts. It was corny—but comfortable. 

No maiter what Western you saw, the plot was the 
same: the triumph of good over evil. You could come in 
in the middle of any cowboy film, and within a matter of 
minutes, Know exactly how things stood. In fact you could 
miss the picture entirely, and still feel good all over. 

But all that is changed now. You can't tell the villain 
from the hero without a Rorschach test. 

Alas, the old Western is gradually changing, yielding 
place to the new. And we don’t like it. Keep Freud 
Kast of the Mussissippl, we say, where he belongs. After 
all, he was a foreigner. wasn’t he? And we've been reared 
to believe that all foreigners are bad guys. Besides, he 
smoked see-gars. 

Mam, we don’t cotton up to the kind of plot that’s be- 
coming inevitable, if this trend continues. The kind that 
might go like this: 

FADE IN ON A LITTLE MINING TOWN IN THE WEST. 

The stage coach pulls up on the Main Street and Miss 
Lucy Ann, a school marm, emerges. She is bright-eyed 
and clean-shaven. She is carrying some books. We can 
make out the titles. “The Cowboy Mind,” “Is the Horse a 
Father Figure?” and “Sex Symbols and Branding Irons.” 

Rat Pearson, owner of the Black Nugget Gambling Hall, 
approaches. He, too, is clean-shaven, except for a sneer, 
which he wears on his upper lip. He bows and removes 
his five gallon hat. ‘(THIS IS A LOW BUDGET PIC- 
TURE.) 











“Howdy, mam. You must be Miss Lucy Ann, the new 
school marm. Welcome to Purple Sage.’ 
“And who might you be?” she inquires. 
“Whom.” 
*“Huh?” 
Schooled at P.S. 8 to 5 | 


“Whom. English usage. Just because w oeMiieaaiiey 
don’t mean we're illiterate, mam. I hold a doctorate from 
the U. of Montana.” 

“Sorry,” says Miss Lucy Ann, blushing behind her curly 
blonde pigtails. “Whom might you be?” 
“Rat Pearson, mam. The local bully. 

town. What I say goes.” 

“Pleased to meet you,’ Says our darling. 

“Likewise, I'm sure. And don’t let the 
you unduly. Jt’s a power complex. 
and an impossible sibling rivalry.” 

“You come trom a large family? 

“Well. it was before I shot them,” says Rat. swelling 
with pride at the healthy release of his inhibitions. “May 
I] buy a sasparilla? We can discuss next semester’s cur- 
riculum.” 

“Your” 

“Well, I'm also head of the school board here too.” 

At this moment Tex Singer rides up on a black horse. 
He is clean-shaven. So is his horse. He looks deeply dis- 
turbed. So does his horse. (This new trend has increased 
horses’ neuroses 100°¢). 


I run this here 


‘bully’ upset 
Unresolved Oedipus 


“T couldn't help overhearing,” 


deeply disturbed.” 


says Tex, “and I am 
“Who... whom are you?” asks Miss Lucy Ann. 


mam. And this is my horse. 
You're the 


“Tex Singer, 
you are, mam. 
er, marm.” 

Lucy Ann gives him a look which we know is the look 
of a trained clinical social worker cataloguing the fact 
that she is face to face with a stutterer. What horrible 
irauma had he? Probably bottle fed on a demand schedule. 

“Look, Tex,” says Rat. ‘You keep out of this. I sent 
for Miss Lucy Ann, and my motives are ulterior.” 

“What does that 
cheek twitching. 

Bottle fed on a demand schedule, plus a natural left- 
hander who was forced to write with his right, thinks Miss 
Lucy Ann. 

“All I know, nosey,” answers Rat, “if that this here 
gal represents purity and decency in my frame of refer- 
ence, and if we relate well to each other, I intend to marry 
up with her.” 

“Do you love her? 


I know whom 
new school mam. Er, mam... 


mean to you?” shoots back Tex, his 


’ asks Tex. 

“I'll admit to a certain ambivalence. 
her. Part of me wants to kill her. 
out of the way, 


Part of me loves 
And if you don’t step 
all of me will want to kill you.” 

“Hold vour fire,’ says Tex. “I ain’t got time for the 
likes of you now, Rat Pearson. But you ain’t heard the 
last of me yet. I’m five minutes late for my appointment 
and if I don’t skeedaddle, my analyst’ll be sore as a 
saddle.” 

And with this he rides off to the couch, 
works later in the film. 

I don’t ever watch the end of this, because, by now, 
thoroughly confused and disgusted, I’ve reached for the 
Katzenjammer Kids. 

They’re reliable. 

Oh, give us the Old West, 
Psychology was unheard of. 


as is, 


promising fire- 


where Men were Men, and 
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In any exploration of some of | 
the more notable laffcons of past 
and present, it seems a good idea 
to start with the Greeks; and pref- 
erably one Greek, name of Aris- 
tophanes. He must have supplied 
the Berles of that era with a field 
day. 

The big canard about the Greek 
gadabout is that he was so funny 
that he personally arranged to be 
born in a later year than he died— 
450 B.C.-385 B.C., or 65 years later. 
When the satire crowd is looked 
into, put Aristo down as the in- 
ventor of the acidulous stuff with 
civilization built in. 

Like some laffodils we know to- 
day, Aristo-Fan-Knees' mirrored 
his time with incisive exaggeration 
and absurdity, but with restraint 
and good temper. This is the basic 
tenet of such type tomfoolery. It 
is the reason why comics lacking 
the foundation can never hit home, 
blaming it on their material in- 
stead of their temper. 

Like, say, Frank Fay later, the 
father of stage comedy would start 
off with that artistic and egghead 
stuff, then throw in the knife to 
make the point. When he got 
around to it, the idiom was swift, 
the swiftiest and niftiest on record 
on dramaturgy. As per all distin- 
guished litterateurs ladling the 
laughs, when Aristo heaped ridi- 
cule on people and things, they 
stayed ridiculed. 

Like all durable comicalities, the 
basis was reality. The Greek’s wit 
is as clear and applicable now as 
when it was first witted. His 
double socko in the matter of 
laughing gas are “The Clouds” and 
“The Frogs.” The first was used 
to make a million for Johnnie Ray, 
and the second borrowed by mo- 
tion pictures with the addition of | 
supersonic stuff and the technical | 
assistance of the U. S. Navy. 

Let’s skip a few chapters, maybe | 
a couple of thousand years, and | 
touch base with Joe Miller. Per- 
sonally, we don’t recognize the 
name. To us he was Josias Miller, 
and he never compiled any joke- 
book. Good old Jo(sias) was never 
noted for anything more than his 
stage comedy. With hardly any 
interruptions he was _ connected 
with England’s famous Drury Lane 
from 1714 until his death. His fa- 
vorite vehicles sound like some- 
thing out of Robert Benchley and | 
Mare Connolly—playing Teague in | 
“Committee,” by another Robert, | 
Sir Robert Howard, and enacting | 
Sir Joseph Wittol in Congreve’s | 
“Old Bachelor.” 

The Evil That Men Do | 


} 
j 
| 





About a year after Joe Miller | 
died, a volume of funnyisms was | 
somehow attributed to him under 
the title of “Joe Miller’s Jests.’’ 
Since a semi-official trade name for 
cornball laugh lines today are 
called joemillers, it is interesting 
to note that the pamphlet con- 
tained only 72 pages and 247 jokes. 
The compiler was John Mottley. | 
“Jests” ran through eight editions. 

Now let's skip another 200 years 
or so and get up to date. 

But vefore doing that, let’s skip 
the hocus-opus proper and try to 
get down to brass tacks as to what 
makes comedy tick; in fact, what 
makes a laugh? Practically every- 
one has tried for the raison d'etre, 
the definitive answer. All of them 
as far as we know have left out a 
category that is basic, or at least 
symptomatic. That category is, 
a la Pearl Bailey, Nothing. 

A group of women are laffin’ 
their fool heads off down the 
street. Scores of people pass them 
within a couple of minutes: the 
people grin at first, then break 


out into smiles, but as the dames’ | 


laughter gets into high gear, the 
innocent walkers are cackling 
themselves silly. It is not known 
what the skirts thought was so 
funny, but the point is that the 
Strollers were laughing both with 
and at the laughers. They were 
laughing at Nothing. ; 

If this sorta thing can go on 
without material, imagine what a 
comedian (who gets paid for it) 
can do with even less than ade- 
quately prepared jokes. The rea- 
son may be that even a Scrooge, 
or a descendant of the Sphinx, 
wants to laugh on occasion. He 
may not ever show it—he may be 
laughin’ on the inside, what might 
be called an inverted bellylaugh. 

This may be one of the reasons 
why there are so many comics who 


Anatomy of Comedy 


By LEONARD TRAUBE 


|must work at it. 


| the bigger time of his life. 


| The 
{times was Will Rogers, of course, 








call themselves that officially, and | 
why so many, including some who 
will never reach anywhere near 
the top, manage to get by. How 
can you beat a setup where the cli- 
entele is universal, readymade, 
and wants terribly to have your 
goods before they see it? 





| Physical Examination 


Just to hop around, there’s the 
Physical comedian—in whole, in 
part. Radio managed to puncture 
the “impact by sight” over a long 
period, so it’s to the credit of the 
““physics” like Red Skelton that 
they also made the grade in Holly- 
wood and tv (this is a “popular ap- 
pal,” objective statement). Trou- 
ble is such exertions have to stand 
up. A pratfall can be eloquent in 
the hands (that is, the derriere) of 
one man, and death in another’s. 
So, too, such semi-physical sight 
stuff as the leer, which obviously | 
was spawned in burlesque; in lat- 
terday times; ditto the baggy pants 





i;my Man, 





and frightwigs. As to those geared 
for the leer, Groucho Marx can} 
handle the situation better when 
there’s a curvaceous or otherwise 
well endowed femme around, so 
it becomes a sort of two-act run- | 
ning gag in the demand dept. Marx 
has done it sans femme beside | 
him, but the burlesque comic is 
lost without the frail as foil—} 


of “in one” comedy. 

But this is hardly the 
story. Marx’s setpiece secret is 
the timing, much like Jack Benny’s 
purified air of injured innocence. | 


accomplishment, 








Timing—the Great Heel 





Hardly a comic can do without a | 
built-in stopwatch; it’s basic. But 
if he has timing alone, it isn’t 
enough. Timing is not necessarily 
born from a scalpel, but it’s a good 
idea. It can be acquired, but one 
A foremost ex- 
ample of the breed would be 
Benny. 

Many a comic has learned the 
art by watching others. Peter 
Lind Hayes, for instance, has the 
instinct, undoubtedly gleaned 
while knocking around as a toddler 
with his mother, Grace Hayes, the 
vaudeville star of yore, and later in 
teamups. He must have picked up 
plenty as a youngster making the 
circuits, before he was ready for 
In fact, 
he learned and was affected so 
much by diverse influences that to- 
day, when he is probably near the 
apex of his career, it is difficult to 
classify him comedically since he 
is capable of doing so many things 
within the fun bracket. We throw 
in his name partly because, despite 
his contractual stature as stand- 
in for A. Godfrey, he is not the | 
biggest of the names; but to take 
a couple of others with large 
names attached, Dave Garroway | 
and Steve Allen, they’re much in 
the same groove as Hayes. Pos- | 
sibly the last two are more in the 
humorist class; some call ’em wits. 
greatest of these in modern 


whether in “Ziegfeld Follies,” or 
|radio or in print or pix. In a con- 
trasting way of different stature 
|and subject matter is Sam Leven- 
son. He is a competent standup 
|man, to be sure, but is really more 
{of a raconteur whose stuff would 
|look good in print if properly 
|adapted. But how do you adapt 
that infectious laugh of Leven- 
son's? 





Laughing It Down 
| We mentioned 

|and forgot to say that of the semi- 
| physical laughing boys, Berle was 
one of its biggest disappointments. 
| We state this only to make a point 


radio up 


'and not in criticism, since Berle 
|himself undoubtedly accepts his 
|defeat in that medium. 

Berle was altogether too dy- 


|/namic and aggressive to pay out to 
;even the near-ultimate of his abili- 
|ties in the medium without sight. 
This brings us to: the custom- 
made comic. 

Others who were tame in radio— 
that is, they didn’t make a major 
league dent on the free-for-all cus- 
tomers—were Jimmy Durante and 
Al Jolson (remember when Walter 
O’Keefe replaced Jolson and 
O'Keefe was decimated by “Pot O’ 





| cloth, 


probably one of the earliest forms | problem was 


| took 


ahead | 
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Gold”?. The Schnoz and the Mam- 
along with Berle and 
several others, are the bigtimers 
who were very mobile, and hence 
the very mobility which measured 


itheir success, at least in part, was 


just thin air as far as radio is 


concerned. It was (or is, in the 
‘ease of Durante and Berle) part 
'of their professional “style.” But 


Benny, cut of an entirely different 
sockoed over in the aural 
department. Somewhere someone 
has said, “The problem _ solved 
makes _ style.” Benny’s _ partial 
immobility, so he 
leaves the action stuff to some 


whole others. 





A Patsy on the Back 


Some funnymen would rather 





Done over a long period with tell-| die than have the laughs go to 
ing effect, it becomes an amazing | others. 
display of longevity laughs, regard-| “stays single” for what they re- 
less of how facile it looks in the| gard as self-preservation; though 


This almost universal type 


a number of soloists have over the 


iyears converted their turns into a 
two- 


(or more) act. Apparently 
there is a psychological process 
operating in such conversions, and 
ditto for those who remain single-o 
when it is evident to the savvy 
crowd that adding a subordinate 
or two would upbeat the single’s 
bookings when the act is properly 
fashioned. 

In the latter case, the presumed 
psychological process is reversed. 
Phil Baker had been in and out 
of the singling class over a long 
span. In a manner of speaking, 
his accordion was a Silent stooge, 
but that’s, of course, in the prop 
category. Realistically, he went 
two-act via the helper route (pref- 
erably in a box or loge), and in 
that period he reached the peak 
of his career. 

The savvy jokester rarely minds 
when the aide-de-comic appears to 
draw the laughs; this is only a 
natural superfice on the part of the 
audience. The foil may have the 
lines, but it’s the head funster, 
who has framed the device, upon 
whom the ultimate responsibility 


| rests. 


Less close to the stooge category 
was Tony Canzoneri. Joey Adams 
the ex-boxing champ and 
quondam taproom  impresario— 


|along with singer (former single) 


Mark Plant—and they did fairly 
well as a trio. 

Adams latterly plays it with dou- 
bletalker Al Kelly. But the dimin- 
utive comic and fullfledged au- 


| thor Adams is essentially a heckler 
| himself. 


Even in his single, wheth- 
er on stage on tv, he keeps pecking 


‘away at either the seen customers 


or the unseen backstagers or both, 
often with mythical persons in- 
volved. 

Jack E. Leonard, on the other 
hand, is a handy combination of 
the physical and the mental. His 
more than ample physique is only 
an entering wedge. All things be- 
ing equal otherwise, when a beefy 
gent like Leonard goes into his 
dance, it’s funnier than when it 
comes from a better comedy step- 
per with no physical disproportion 
attached. Leonard, however, has 
a wide repertoire, stance and bag 
of tricks. He, too, sets up mythi- 
cal stooges and either heckles like 
mad at them or reacts to their 
heckling. He is a kind of riposte 
comedian, a natural ad glibber, and 
a lot more subtle—perhaps shrewd 
is the choicer word—in the ap- 
proach to his comedy attack than 
he is generally credited with. 





Home James—In a Van 
It may have been part impres- 
sionistic then and nostalgic now, 
but one of the best “put together”’ 
|duos we ever saw was headed by 
'“Gentleman Jim” Corbett, the 
| stylish ex-heavyweight titleholder 


who reached immortality by drub- 
| bing John L. Sullivan, the Boston 
| Strongboy (hardly anyone remem- 
i bers or wants to talk about who 
‘pilfered Cerbett’s tiara in turn). 
| After reasonably good success as 
a “freak” legitimate actor, Cor- 
|bett took on a comic in his own 
‘right, the moderately bedraggled 
| Billy B. Van (remember his. ‘‘Red 
| Ticket’’?), and together they made 
}a crackerjack team. 
'a 28c upper shelf seat at the Pal- 
ace (that included the tax) the 
memory remains along with the 
| superbly gifted Fannie Brice, later 
{to be enshrined as Baby Snooks of 
radio; who was on the same Dill. 
|(There may have been others on 
ithe bill who may be stars today 
|Or were yesterday, but memory 
doesn’t serve us in their behalf. 

| We started to make a point and 
|got sidetracked. Corbett had very 
|little on the ball except good ar- 
| ticulation, just about the best kind 
'of posture that could be imag- 
|ined. In addition, he was fastidi- 
|ously groomed. He wouldn’t have 
|lasted after the first performance 
|witnout help—and Billy B. Van 
‘more than filled the gap. Conclu- 
|sion: Credit “Gentleman Jim” with 
| knowing how to get the butter for 
|his bread—this being said in re- 
‘spect rather than what may gen- 
‘erally be taken as a snide refer- 
| ence. 


| Uphill Battles | 


No other fighter-turned-perform- 
'er came even close to the Corbett 
click. Over 30 years ago, light- 
| weight champ Benny Leonard, one 














Even from |} 


‘of the most popular pugs of all | 


time, tried it via the setting up of 
|a ring on vaudeville stages, but 
the proscenium arch is not the 
|ring and Leonard had poor stage 
| presence for the asides. Later, in 


the ’30s, he became a competent 
|sports savant at WHN_ (now 
|WMGM). Maxie Rosenbloom has 


|always been a good clown, even 
| when he was fighting; in fact, his 
|capers in Fistiana may have pre- 
vented him from becoming the 
| “killer’—the savage instinct which 
| also cut across the badge of im- 
|mortality for Max Baer, who 
showed how good a ham he was 
|in “The Prize Fighter & the Lady” 
| but could not follow up that click. 
Jack Dempsey, Joe Louis and 


and buskin route without success: 
Sugar Ray Robinson went once 
around the nitery (etc.) loops 
with a stooge, and he might have 
made the grade had he stayed with 
it instead of reflecting upon a 
comeback as a fighter which to 
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date finds him back in the fray as 
middle weight champ for the third 


time. (The No. 1 ex-fighter stooge 
is Rocky Graziano, of course. He's 
Martha’s Raye is sunshine.) The 


one outstanding click of a fighter 
man in show biz was Canada Lee, 
but he was a serious actor. 

- With But a Single Thought 

If more singling “straights” with 
a feeling for the comedy foil would 
have considered a partnership, they 
may have made the strides they 
envisioned in their smalltime days. 
Thus there is something to be 
said for “Operation Supplement.” 
Would there were more “straw 
men. 

When it comes to manner versus 
material, the subject sets up an in- 
exhaustible fountain and will not 
be explored here, both for reasons 
of space and those having to do 
with personal inadequacy in the 
way of full treatment. But typical 
of this age-old challenge might be 
Lou Holtz. He is essentially a 
storyteller, a cagily windy one. 

Some of Holtz’s tales don’t par- 








many another boxer tried the sock | | 
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ticularly have the snapper stun- 
ning. But before he gets to the 
ultimate point, he already has 
scored, from ripples to bellies. The 
breed specializing in the one-liners 
could never be a Holtz—simply be- 
cause they don’t have that kind of 
staying power. When a comedian 
is able to blueprint the kind of 
stuff that comes from “knowing 
himself,” he is about halfway home 
or even better. Trouble comes 
when he fancies himself what he is 
not. Vaudeville and night clubs 
have been and will continue to be 
replete with such  self-deceivers, 
though some of them are not so 
much _ self-deceivers as unaware- 
ers. They are, to coin a phrase, 
more to be pitied than censured. 
They are not, as in the case of 
Holtz, in a position to take advan- 
tage of the coin that’s in the 
phrase. 


Within the comedy categories 
are certain striking trademarks, 
physical, musical and _ idiomatic. 


Where Billy B. Van had his “red 
ticket,” Henny Youngman has his 
fiddle while he faddles. It is a 
matter of some moment that the 
customer somehow is led to believe 
that behind the prop, particularly 
if it is an instrument, is a veritable 
virtuoso. If J. Benny is inclined to 
lead the customers to. believe 
wmtherwise, there are those who 
would credit the “39’er” with being 
a master of “Love in Bloom.” He 
has a hard time doing mockery to 
his competence. 








Burns’ ‘Greek Chorus’ Stance | 


George Burns’ cigar hardly 
“made” him, but he looks denuded 
sans same; more important, in tv 
it is his ‘““Greek Chorus” prop of 
poise and stance. The old vaude 
act of Lewis & Dody is remem- 
bered largely for its “‘hello hello 
hello” as a running lyric in the 
team’s “crazy” ditties, preceded by 
an incompleted one-liner like, say, 
“fish don’t perspire.” 

Most of us have forgsten the 
style of the late Joe Penner, while 
remembering his wanna-buy-a- 
duck and such. And so George 
Gobel with his “there you are” 
and fracture of grammar to the 
extent that the misconstruction is 
almost de rigeur. (Wasn't it Will 
Rogers who, responding to criti- 
cism, said something like “I notice 
people who don’t say ‘ain’t ain't 
eatin’ ’’? 

This is getting over-wordy, while 
hundreds of firstrate and otherrate 
laugheruppers have been omitted, 
but they can wait for another anni 





while we close this show on an 
epidermical note. 
Some dermatologists who are 


devotees of show biz by inclination 


| or through their patients, like to 


compaer the whole area of comedy 
and comedians with the human 
skin. Such “comedicos” of the skin 
game would put comedy styles into 
22 categories—arbitrary and fixed, 
to be sure, but corresponding ‘“‘by 
the numbers” to a “skin chart” 
seen in doctors’ offices. 

Thus (1), the one-liner, but more 
specifically the superficial laugh- 
man, is put under the physiological 
heading of Epidermis. 

Above him, but structurally be- 
low him, is (2) the True Skin prac- 
titioner, followed by the comedian 
of more sensitive stature, or (3) 
Subcutaneous Tissue. 








Layers, Tubes & Tissues | 

These are—in this continuing 
““comedico”’ sense—the overall 
classifications, But within this 
depth are masses of other layers, 
tubes and tissues symbolic of the 
styles, approach and _ treatment, 
many of them interchangeable in 
terms of comedians. 


As depicted on the medical 
| charts, these consist of tangible 
values which might be held de- 


scriptive of those comedic values 
of which the reader so inclined 
can supply his own specific ex- 
amples as they exist in the vast 
realm of comedy from Arbuckle 
(Fatty) to Zero (Mostel), viz: 

4) Horny Layer. 5) Clear Layer. 
6) Granular Layer. 7) Germinative 
Layer. 8) Capillary Network (radio 
and tv were bound to get in some- 
where). 9) Artery. 10) Vein. 11) 
Lobules of Fat. 12) Nerve (easily 
the simplest and most descriptive 
in regard to brash funsters). 13) 
Corpuscles of Vater. 14) Sweat 
Gland (oh how some clowns ex- 
haust themselves!) 15) Duct of 
Sweat Gland. 16) Pore of Sweat 
Gland. 17) Hair Follicle. 18) Hair 
Shaft. 19) Bulb of Hair. 20) Arrec- 
tor Muscle. 21) Sebaceous Gland. 
22) Duct of Sebaceous Gland. 

Is it true that fish don’t per- 
spire? Goodbye, goodbye goodbye. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Show Biz— 


(and the Allied Professions) 


THANXXXX for all 


you have done for the 
Damon Runyon Cancer Fund 


—Runyon Qund Committee 


OFFICERS 


DAN PARKER 
President 


BOB HOPE 
Assistant to President 


LEO LINDY 
Vice-President 


WALTER WINCHELL 


Treasurer 
ARTHUR GODFREY 

Secretary Treasurer's Report: 
. To date $9,303,704 has been allo- 
DIRECTORS cated in 581 grants and 328 fellow- 

LOUIS R. LURIE gh _ i 

ROBERT .K. CHRISTENBERRY ships in 203 institutions in 48 states, 
ee yee | the District of Columbia and 16 for- 


CLENDENIN RYAN 
eign countries. 


MEMBERS 
MARLENE DIETRICH Total Monies Received: 


MILTON BERLE 


SUGAR RAY ROBINSON $10,500,000 


JOE DI MAGGIO 


JOHN DALY Expenses: NONE!!! 


DAGMAR 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Treasurer 
































More top performers 


in entertainment and 





business stand behind 
our microphone than 

anywhere else in radio. 
And as a logical result, 


the biggest audiences 
are tuned to the CBS 
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Me-E (McCann-Erickson) loves you, and we just don’t care 

who knows it! After all, you—the talent, the producers, the packagers, 

the people with ideas--helped make this the biggest quarter 

in McCann’s history, so why shouldn’t we? To be specific, our little affair this 
year will give birth to TV and radio billing weighing in at over $75,000,000, 
and that’s a heap of lovin’ in anybody’s book. 


Most important of all, our romance has made McCann clients the 
happiest mothers-in-law on TV, with big bouncy shows like Climax!, 


Shower of Stars, Studio One, Disneyland, and many, many, many others. 


ME loves you, so, please, keep right on calling us with those 
big, bright ideas. (If a man answers, keep talking 


anyway; we’re a pretty broadminded lot.) 


TV sHOWS 
Climax! 

Studio One 
Shower of Stars 
Disneyland 

It’s a Great Life 


Wednesday Night Fights 


The Lucy Show 

Sky King 

Death Valley Days 
Stage Show 

Mickey Mouse Club 
Esso Reporter 
Home 

Today 

Tonight 

Garry Moore Show 
Bob Crosby Show 
Color Story Spread 
Prescription for Living 
Science in Action 


Sohio Reporter 
The Ohio Story 


In fact 

McCann originates 
and produces more 
television throughout 
America (from I.D.’s 
to hour shows) than 


any other agency. 


McCANN=-ERICKSON, inc. 


New York, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Louisville, Houston, 


Dallas, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland and offices throughout the world.) 


Congratulations on your fiftieth, VARIETY. ME loves you, too. 
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In 1955 CBS Television achieved a 
nine-year objective: delivering the most 
popular programs to the largest audience 
at the lowest cost in all television. 
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AMERICAN 





VISCOSE CORP. 
AMERICAN CHARACTER DOLL CO. 
APEX ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
BIRGE CO., INC. 
E. L. BRUCE 
CALORIC STOVE CORP. 
CONNECTICUT CHEMICAL RESEARCH CORP, 
CULLIGAN, INC. 
DAYSTROM FURNITURE CORP., INC. 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
DORMEYER CORP. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


~ 


EDISON CHEMICAL CO. 
GENERAL DYNAMICS CORP. 
GLASS CONTAINERS MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE 


HOBART MANUFACTURING CO. 


INTERNATIONAL MOLDED PLASTICS, INC 
TERNAT SALT.CO., INC 
THE KALART CO., INC 


THE RATH PAC 
0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
STERN'S NURSERIES 
UNION UNDERWEAR CO., INC 
YHE WEATHER-PROOF CO. 
WEBSTER-CHICAGO CORP, 
WECO PRODUCTS CO. 
WHIRLPOOL CORP. 
WHITEHOUSE CO. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 


WOMAN S DAY, INC, 
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During the first nine months of this year, 51 advertisers entered 
network television for the first time. 
44 of these new advertisers were on NBC 


42 of them were on NBC exclusively 





Getting new advertisers, keeping old ones, NBC served 195 
satisfied sponsors during this period... compared to 109 for the 
next network, and 77 for the third network. More advertisers 
than the next two networks combined. 


NBC has proved itself the pioneer network, with its new 


programming patterns and sales plans: Today-Home-Tonight, 


NBC Matinee Theater and Color Spectaculars. 





NBC has proved itself the creative network, with its Wide 
Wide World, Medic, NBC Opera Theatre, Project 20 and the 
exciting and universally-imitated Spectaculars... with its new 
personalities and its unending search for new talent. 

NBC has proved itself the follow-through network, Extensive 
merchandising is available to every product on NBC Television; 
every program is backed by extensive promotion, 

Why not join up? There’s still room for new members. .. and 
you'll soon discover that the rewards are great. 


Exciting things 


are happening ., ¢ae t C | e V l S l O nN | 


Crs! 
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THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS ARE THE HARDEST 
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READ BY MILLIONS THROUGHOU 


ALL NEW! 
JUST FILMED! 
NEVER 
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» Adventure! Action! Intrigue! 
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THE WORLD IN ALL LANGUAGES 


Millions of TV viewers will 








applaud the greatest series 
of intrigue and adventure 





subjects ever produced! 


HOLLYWOOD TELEVISION SERVICE, INC., Presents SAX ROHMER’S World’s Renowned 


adventures of 


>» Dr FLINCH 


Sor" 


: 
6 


® 
~ “~ 
x 


Pf es 
















READY FEB. 1°' 













e THE PRISONER OF DR. FU MANCHU e THE VENGEANCE OF DR. FU MANCHU 

e THE SECRET OF DR. FU MANCHU ¢DR. FU MANCHU’S RAID 

e THE PLAGUE OF DR. FU MANCHU e THE DEATH SHIPS OF DR. FU MANCHU 
eTHE SLAVE OF DR. FU MANCHU e THE COUNTERFEITERS OF DR. FU MANCHU 
eTHE GOLDEN GOD OF DR. FU MANCHU ©THE MASTER PLAN OF DR. FU MANCHU — 


°DR. FU MANCHU, INC. e THE SATELLITES OF DR. FU MANCHU 
e THE ASSASSINS OF DR. FU MANCHU 


Rem ene Ses hdl ee ae Sa pare sania : 


REX ALL Coming! The New Sensational Series 


“EMMY” Ba one of the world’s most popular outdoor personalities ) 
: 7 “THE STATUE OF LIBERTY" 











AWARD WINNER | 


ceccamatt, B’FRONTIER DOCTOR ff ete incoeraton it 


A I rc oobaghoen 
39 Subjects a WL Vem iis each 4 ripe hacia 


262 min. each | Adventure! Action! Intrigue! Service and F.B.I.! 


lywood, Calif, - 32 Branches Tafa calcw Olavix-vo mes) t-)cctour] ale Re) qo)e) (om @r-lar-lel-} 2/7 Victoria St. 
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ANDRE BARUCH 





BETTY BREWER 





NELSON CASE 





BOB DIXON 
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JUNE GRAHAM 





GLORIA LOUIS 








JOE O'BRIEN 





ED PRENTISS 





Management 


CARL EASTMAN 


270 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Greetings to 


VARIETY 


on its 


Golden Jubilee 


* 
* | 


BILL HOBIN 


associate producer—director 
| i | 
* 
* 


MAX LIEBMAN PRODUCTIONS 
NBC-TV 


* 
* 
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‘Wal, that flat gits tt! | 


° ole XT . c Oo ’ : ] 
That’s Andy Griffith describing “No Time for Sergeants” —the Broadway 


comedy smash that was presented first on television by the U. S. Steel Hour! t 





“No Time for Sergeants” has been bought by Hollywood, too. It brings 
to six the number of Steel Hour plays scheduled to become full-length 
motion pictures. The others are: “The Rack” e “Fearful Decision” 


“The Last Notch” ¢ “Freighter” ¢ “Incident in an Alley” 


These plays are more proof that you can look to Steel for 
the “firsts” — and the “bests” — in live television enter- 


tainment. 


U.S. STEEL HOUR | 


produced by THE THEATRE GUILD 


~ 
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The radio and television stations represented by NBC SPOT 
SALES deliver advertisers’ messages effectively in 13 major 
markets, accounting for 47% of all retail sales. That is why 
a record number of advertisers placed a record dollar volume 


on these stations during 1955. 


More and more advertisers and their agencies are sold on 


Spot, because more customers are SOLD ON SPOT. 





For the most productive Spots, call 


SPOT SALES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., Chicago, 


Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles , Charlotte", 


Atlanta*, Dallas* “Bomar Lowrance Associates 


representing television stations: 


wrca-Tv New York, WNBQ Chicago, 


KRCA Los Angeles, KSD-TV St. Louis, 
wre-TV Washington, D. C., WNBK 
Cleveland, KOMO-TV Seattle, KOA-TV* 
Denver, KPTV Portland, Ore., WAVE-TV 
Louisville, WRGB Schenectady-Albany- 
Troy, KONA-TV Honolulu, Hawaii. 





representing radio stations: 


wkCA New York, WMAQ Chicago, KNBC 
San Francisco, Ksp St. Louis, WRC 
Washington, D. C., WTAM Cleveland, 
KOMO Seattle, KOA* Denver, WAVE 
Louisville, KGU Honolulu, Hawaii, and 
the NBC WESTERN RADIO NETWORK. 
*effective Feb. 1, 1956 
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STARRING 
DICK POWELL, DAVID NIVEN 
CHARLES BOYER and IDA LUPINO 


for 


The Bristol-Myers Company 


and 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 
CBS-TV 











Distributed by 


OFFICIAL FILMS, INC. 








FOUR STAR FILMS, INC. 








produced by 


WARREN LEWIS and DON SHARPE 


for 
E. i. DuPont de Nemours 
NBC-TV 








produced by 


WARREN LEWIS and DON SHARPE 


Known in the West as 
CHEVRON HALL OF STARS 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
TELEVISION PROGRAMS OF AMERICA 
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My Thanks and Congratulations to Variety on Its Golden Anniversary 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
fo Bee ae ie NBC.TV 
1 & cree i ees ages WEDNESDAY 
| ee oe oo 4 «10 P.M. e E.S.T. 
|| and don’t forget 
| | 
RALPH EDWARDS 
| TRUTH OR CONSEQUENCES 
in| FRIDAY — NBC-TV 8 P.M. —E.S.T. 
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i pena . 
PLYMOUTH DEALERS OF AMERICA 
r » Gre v oO Mi rx 
q & CO. INC.) 
euler 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
“The General Electric Theater” 
“Medic’* (G-E Lamp Division) 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Betty Crocker Cake Mixes, 
Other General Mills Products 
“Bob Crosby Show” (segment) 
“Mickey Mouse Club” (segment) 
“Lone Ranger” (segment) 
/ “The George Burns & Gracie Allen Show"* 
' “Garry Moore Show” 
‘ 
‘ LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
4 “Surf” All-Purpose Detergent 
t “Art Linkletter’s House. Party” 
‘ 
| 
\ a MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
* 4 .* “Scotch” Brand Cellophane Tape, Others 
‘ \ “Arthur Godfrey Tine” 
5 \ x “Mickey Mouse Club” 
A 4 \ 
: ¥ ~*~. REVLON PRODUCTS CORP. 
\ \ ee “‘Satin-Set”’ 
, \ \ “The $64,000 Question” (segment) 
\ “Appointment with Adventure’* 
‘ 
\, ~~ . UNITED STATES STEEL CORP. 
& « ‘ >. * “United States Steel Hour”* 
, he 
. 'S me WILDROOT COMPANY, INC 
é ‘\ =m, . 
| . ec ee Wildroet Creaim-O Hae Tome 
‘ 
. 
| x 
. ue 
a = 
NX Rr, 
~~ 
= 
~ 
>> 


i ill RADIO 


SHIST UL WYERS COMPANY 
‘Bun’ Devworun 


dries “uifreyv Trere 


DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH DEALERS OF AMERICA 


“You Bet Your Life,” starring Groucho Marx 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Betty Crocker Cake Mixes, 
Other General Mills Products 


“Lone Ranger” (segment) 

LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 

PY : “Surf” All-Purpose Detergent 

: “Art Linkletter’s House Party” 

MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
“Scotch” Brand Cellophane Tape, Others 

“Arthur Godfrey Time” (segment) 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC, 
“Walter Winchell” 


"ALTERNATE WEEKS 








Advertising x 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


MEW YORK © ATLANTA © BOSTON » BUFFALO © CHICAGO + CLEVELAND © DALLAS ¢* DETROIT 


“@ HOLLYWOOD * LOS ANGELES @ MINNEAPOLIS * PITTSBURGH * SAN FRANCISCO « SEATILE 
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INDISPUTABLE! 


The Biggest Seven Performance Receipts 


FOR A ONE-MAN SHOW in the 
HISTORY OF SHOWBUSINESS .« 











NEW YORK TIMES, 

“As the saying goes, ‘the house was jammed’ and it was 
not difficult to understand why. A few seconds after Mr. Cantor 
had sprinted to the center of the stage, he had the audience 
completely under his spell. His self-assurance, stage presence 
and timing, combined with humility ore virtues that should be 
studied profitably by neophytes of show business.” 


VARIETY, 

“E. C. returned to N.Y. C. H. last Saturday night for another 
one-man show and added lustre to his showmanship stature by 
not equalling, but exceeding his initial smash stint in this long- 
hair auditorium early last March. Cantor who has been a stand- 
out in every facet of show business once again gave double-ply 
proof that talent and basic entertainment values can sell in any 
and every medium. It was ene of Cantor's most brilliant per- 
formances.”’ 


TORONTO DAILY STAR, 

“Eddie Cantor put on a show in Massey Hall last night which 
could only be described as tremendous. The house was filled 
despite heavy rain, with hundreds seated on left and right stage. 
This left Eddie with limited spac2, but with the form Cantor was 
in he would have mowed ‘em down just as easily standing on 


@ soap box.” 









ST. LOUIS... 


DETROIT ...... 


DENVER POST, 


“The entertainers to whom an eudience can listen for two hours 
cre rare, but E. C. proved he can do it. The evening raced on, 
us chuckles and good solid guffaws greeted his stories and as 
applause for each old time song told him that his audience too 
remembered. Cantor's show will be remembered as a unique 
eccasion.” 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL, 


“It was Cantor straight that was served at the Auditorium 
Tuesday night and a highly palatable offering it was. Cantor 
has done his stuff in so many mediums that the spectator almost 
forgets or takes for granted his immense stage technique and 
stage presence and personality, his unfailing sense of rhythm ond 
response. He is an ageless and inexhaustible soul. He is a won- 
derful litttle man and that is all there is to it.’ 


BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS, 

“if there is any doubt that this is @ sentimental reminiscent, 
generation, it would have been dispelled by the warmth of the 
reception accorded the perennially youthful Cantor in his one- 
man two hour performance. It would be a pretty good guess 
to venture that Cantor is winning a more numerous and mellower 
following than he has ever enjoyed.” 


N.Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM AND SUN, 


“Broadway's week gave us Eddie Cantor in his own one-man 


arti 
“I'D LOVE TO SPEND THIS EVENING WITH YOU” 


OKLAHOMA CITY ..............$9,160 
tues oe essess...- $12,000 
NEW ORLEANS ...............$13,347 
CHICAGO ....... oes eeee s+. $35,000 
oo. 2.2... $35,000 
TORONTO (2 Nights).......... $17,000 









1 might even be in- 


show, and a rather wonderful show it is. 
clined to vote for it as the best play of the season.” 


N.Y. JOURNAL-AMERICAN, 


“*My Forty Years in Show Business,’ all by, all with and all 
about Eddie Cantor, turned out to be one of the very best shows 
of the 1949-50 season ” 


LOUISVILLE TIMES 


“Cantor held the Memorial Auditorium in complete thrall last 
night as he wrapped up 40 years in show business in an irresisti- 
ble package called ‘An Evening With Eddie Cantor.’ Eddie created 
the impression he could have gone on indefinitely with lore and 
lyrics from uncued memory. If he had, his audience would still 


be there right now.” 


DETROIT FREE PRESS, 

“It was a terrific example of the comedian’s art, in which 
pathos and fun ran hand-in-hand, and an audience of 5,000 sat 
spellbound.” 


SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS, 

“Wednesday night was one of those really rare occasions. 
From the moment the little man with the bulging eyes danced 
on stage, the audience knew it was in the presence of a master 
artist. Cantor certainly proved himself as great a showman as 


ever.” 


IE CANTOR 


FoR THESE IV SPECTACULARS early in 1956 


“POINT OF VIEW" and “17 BLOCKS” 


Represented by WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 


a a 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
VARIETY 


fon MISS FRANCES 











DR. FRANCES HORWICH 


Supervisor of Children’s Programs 


NBC-TV 





“DING DONG SCHOOL” 
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The world’s largest network-—with 560 stations — 
is also the most economical buy in all advertising. 


MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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A Salute to AARIETY from 


“THE MARTHA RAYE SHO 














aria del A 


ED SIMMONS and NORMAN LEAR 


Script and Direction 


KARL HOFFENBERG 


Producer 


FRANK BUNETTA 


Camera Director 


DANNY DANIELS 


: Choreographer 








+ Bl 





CARL HOFF 


Musical Director 


NICK CONDOS 


Production Supervisor ‘ 








AND— 


ROCKY GRAZIANO 
“GOOMBA" 





Rep.: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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|| ROBERT MONTGOMERY 
| PRESENTS 





THE JOHNSON’S WAX 
PROGRAM 

and 

THE SCHICK TELEVISION 

THEATRE 














Monday Evenings 
NBC-TV, 9:30-10:30 P. M.. E.S.fF. 
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The Fabulous 


DORSEYS 


TOMMY and JIMMY 





— currently 


“STAGE SHOW” 
CBS-TV 


Management : COLONNADES Inc., 
P.O. Box 1278, Greenwich, Conn. 















































Congratulations 





TENNESSEE ERNIE FORD 
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When a commercial draws the viewer into the 
picture to such an extent that he sees himself 
enjoying the benefits of the product... you can be 


sure that commercial is drawing a lot of sales, too. 


Young & Rubicam, Ine. 


Advertising e New York e Chicago « Detroit « San Francisco « Los Angeles ¢ Hollywood ¢ Montreal ¢ Toronto « Mexico City « London 





—— 


Mi | i 
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GRAYSON PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK CITY 


PROUDLY ANNOUNCES 





A New Book 


by 
GEORGE JESSEL 
“YOU TOO CAN MAKE A SPEECH” 


Adlai Stevenson says, 


“If | could make a speech like Georgie 





I'd write a book about it too.” 


























FRANK COOPER ASSOCIATES, 


and its programs— Strike It Rich 
The Line-Up 
Man Against Crime 
Second Chance 
Hollywood's Best 
The First Nighter 
The Chase 
Stand Up and Be Counted 
Roger Price’s ‘‘Droodles” 
Live Like a Millionaire 








and its clients— the best writers, producers, directors 
and performers in the business, 


wish Variety a happy birthday. 














FRANK COOPER ASSOCIATES AGENCY 
FRANK COOPER, President 
SY FISCHER, Manager, New York Office 

New York Hollywood 

SY FISCHER FRANK COOPER 
WILLIAM COOPER MARTIN SPERBER 

PERRY LEFF JOEL COHEN 
521 Fifth Avenue 233 So. Beverly Drive 
New York, N. Y. Beverly Hills, California 
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DONALD O'CONNOR 
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Congratulations HARIETY 


ON YOUR 


90th ANNIVERSARY 


BUT REMEMBER-— You were once 4 weeks old too! 








BEAU GEST FATIMA HONEY BEE 


ps. JOHNNY and PENNY O 


JOIN US TOO 





| 























Almost everybody sees our ete 


(1) Big Story — NBC —Pall Mall Famous 
Cigarettes/Simoniz 


(2) MGM Parade—ABC—Pall Mall 
Famous Cigarettes 


(3) Name That Tune — CBS —Whitehall 


(4) Danny Thomas—ABC—Pall Mall 
Famous Cigarettes 


(5) Wanted —CBS—Whitehall 
(6) House Party —CBS—Lifebuoy 
(7) Secret Storm—CBS—Whitehall 
(8) Big Town—NBC—Lifebuoy 


(9) Douglas Edwards —CBS—Pall Mall 
Famous Cigarettes 


(10) Perry Como—NBC—Noxzema 
(Meet Millie —CBS—Arrid/Rise 
(12) Love of Life —CBS—Whitehall 


TV SYNDICATIONS 
Mr. D. A.—Arrid/Rise 
Waterfront —LoaRosa Italian Food Products 
ILed 3 Lives —Simoniz 
Ellery Queen—Arrid/Rise 

LOCAL TELEVISION 
Club House Gang —WPI!X —Junket 
Western Varieties—KTLA—Simoniz 
Liberace —WP\X — Best Foods 
Million Dollar Movie ~WOR-TVY—Pall Mall 


Famous Cigarettes 





x 


PA 











Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, Inc. 


NEW YORK: MUrray Hill 8-1600 HOLLYWOOD: HOllywood 4-2119 
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STOCKTON 

















“PASO ROBLES 
Pe? o SAN LUIS © BARI 












B SANTA BARBARA 
i og VENTUE 
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FOLLOW THE 


LEE MAP 





‘THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS 
AND VALLEYS... 


‘over the 
Hic Coast Market 


The 17's million people who 
live on the Pacific Coast 
identify the Don Lee station 
as their station... warm, 
friendly, believable... most 
typical of the informal West 
Coast mode of living. 

The Don Lee Network, in 
its twenty-seventh year as a 
respected member of these 
West Coast communities 
...an active participant in 
their daily life...serves 
over 45 cities in California, 
Oregon, Washington, f[daho 
and Nevada. 
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to the one and only VARIETY - 
CONGRATULATIONS e 





Igor Cassinti’s 


MILLION DOLLAR SHOWCASE 


WABD-TV 


9 to 9:30 P.M., EST 
Fridays 




















International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators 
of the United States and Canada 


A.F.L.-C.1.0. ? 


Jaime del Valle 





Representing Craftsmen Employed in 


Production, Distribution and Exhibition 


in the Entertainment Field “THE LINEUP” 


RICHARD F. WALSH HARLAND HOLMDEN 
International President General Secretary-Treasurer 





SUITE 1900 




















| 1270 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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WATCH 


“se ee : 





(3,100,000 viewers do every week) 





@ Created, written by and starring Don Herbert 

@ Produced by Jules Power 

@ Now in fifth consecutive year on the NBC-TV network 

@ Winner of Peabody Award for Best Network Children’s Show 
@ 100,000 copies of “Mr. Wizard’s Science Secrets” sold 

®@ 1,000,000 children have seen the Mr. Wizard color film 

® Originates in NBC-TV studios, New York 

@ Merchandised by Kagran Corporation 





® Represented by Jaffe & Jaffe 

















© Seen regularly on 147 stations === 4th largest NBC-TV network 


. ' 
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JEAN CARSON 


Currently 


“THE PHENIX CITY STORY 


(An Allied Artists Release—Produced by Samuel Bischoff and David Diamond) 





Stage, Television, Motion Pictures, Radio 





ARTIST SERVICE — SU 7-5400 
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ZIV 


Heartily Congratulates 


ARIETY 


on its 50th successful 
yeat of serving the 
entertainment world 
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We all greet 14 on this Golden Jubilee 








PEG ALAN 


LYNCH BUNCE 


“ETHEL and ALBERT” 


. 























Produced and Directed by 


WALTER HART 


> x 


ABC-TV Fridays | | Sponsored by 
10:60 PM EST RALSTON PURINA CO. 
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Happy Anniversary 


Jacqueline Susann 
Irving Mansfield 
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ERNE EP 





America’s 
Dance 


Team 






































THE GEORGE GOBEL SHOW 


NBC-TV 


THE BIRDS AND THE BEES 


A PARAMOUNT RELEASE 























Gomalea Productions inc. 


GEORGE GOBEL DAVID P. O'MALLEY | 
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Paper-Mate Pens, Pepsodent 


y 
ay 
Purez 
BOB CROSBY SHOW 


ARTHUR GODFREY 

BIG SURPRISE 
Paper-Mate Pens 

CAVALCADE OF SPORTS 


Paper-Mate Pens 


GARRY MOORE 
Paper-Mate Pens 





GEORGE GOBEL SHOW 
Dial Soap, Dial Shampoo, Liquid Chiffon 
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‘These are the programs 


an which the clients of 


Foote, Cone & Belding are 


placing advertising in this 


greatest television season 


HALLMARK HALL OF FAME 
Hallmark greeting cards 


| LOVE LUCY 
Good Seasons Salad Dressing Miz 


LIBERACE 
Breast-O’-Chicken Tuna 


(REGIONAL) 


LUX VIDEO THEATRE 
Spry, Pepsodent 


OUR MISS BROOKS 
Good Seasons Salad Dressing M14 


PEOPLE ARE FUNNY 
Paper-Mate Pens 


PERRY COMO SHOW 
Kleenex 


RED SKELTON SHOW 
Johnson Wax products 


RHEINGOLD THEATRE WITH 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, JR. 


Rheingold Extra Dry Lager Beer 


(REGIONAL) 


RHEINGOLD THEATRE WITH 
HENRY FONDA 


Rheingold Extra Dry Lager Beer 


(REGIONAL) 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY PRESENTS' 


Johnson Wax products 


ROY ROGERS 
Kool-Aid 




















ENISE 
OR 


GARRY MOORE 
SHOW 


CBS-TV 








MERCURY RECORDS 


Personal Management 


HARRY WEISSMAN 


Direction 


GENERAL ARTISTS CORP. 



































EMERY DEUTSCH 


Composer, Director, Violinist, Radio-TV Personality 


Currently Appearing DETROIT ATHLETIC CLUB 


RCA VICTOR 





Personal Management: HARRY WEISSMAN 














HE JONES BOYS 


America’s Newest Singing Sensations 


Latest Release 


“THERE YOU ARE” b/w “COWPOKE” 
KAPP Records 


Personal Management: HARRY WEISSMAN 
Direction: LOU IRWIN AGENCY 
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Our Congratulations 
and thanks for your many kind words 











Edgar 


and 


Charlie 





TELEVISION 


“DO YOU TRUST YOUR WIFE?” RADIO 


CBS — Tuesday Nights — Frigidaire CBS — Sunday Nights 
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RICHARD and EDITH | 





ches recipies SeRERRNISERNE Te FB ere ea we a mamta 
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these golden days 





wed spend | ? ; 


0 FO we EE Ye err rer rure ww: vee werrenet ee “ 


with you— 

















: Best Wishes : 


Waddya mean 50 years ? 
We've been buying ads 
for 60 years. 





LEON FROMKESS | | 


EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 


Marian and Jim Jordon 


(Fibber McGee and Molly) 


TELEVISION PROGRAMS OF AMERICA 
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National Network 
ey ae Theatre presented by Ford Motor Company 


Adventures of Rin Tin Tin presented. by. 
_ National Biscuit Company 


Rather Knows Best at press a Scott Pp - r Compa 


hone Midnight presented by Wande 


Falsta® c 


SCREEN 


& 


a 
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SB SAE So eer Sot RE Er NE Woy O Res 


55-5044 





| oe E ERY Pee. / 
ooo AE EVERY TV Home 
.-- im EVERY TV Market. 


GEM S inc. 


TELEVISION SUBSIDIARY OF COLUMBIA PICTURES CORP. 


TOON OY 
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Congratulations ZARIETY 


RAY BLOCH 
RAY BLOCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 
HOLLYBROOK MUSIC COMPANY, INC. 
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8 UP’ 


coatweonts || ATLAS 


from FILM CORPORATION 














Producers of 








QUALITY MOTION PICTURES 
Arthur Meyerhoflt SOUND SLIDEFILMS © THEATRICAL SHORTS | 
&C ompany TELEVISION COMMERCIALS 
ESTABLISHED 1913 
+ w 








Main Studios—1111 South Boulevard, Oak Park, Ill. 
OFFICES IN CHICAGO © HOLLYWOOD * WASHINGTON, D. C. 











| * When you were 10 we were 2. 


SRA fas MES I RETR NRO GREENS 4 
» 
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“THE DINAH SHORE SHOW” 


for CHEVROLET 
NBC-TV NETWORK 


Tuesday and Thursday 
7:30 to 7:45 P.M. 
Eastern Time 








RCA VICTOR RECORDS 
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fred allen 


Currently: PANELLING 
“WHAT'S MY LINE” 


Produced by GOODSON and TODMAN 


CBS-TV 

















WMAR-TV 


SALUTES 





ARIETY 


on its 


50th ANNIVERSARY 


and 
Extends Best Wishes 


for Continued Success 








Sunpapers Television, Baltimore, Md. 























ON TELEVISION 


* BURNS AND ALLEN for CARNATION 

* BOB CROSBY for CARNATION 

* MICKEY MOUSE for CARNATION 

* SPADE COOLEY for ALBERS MILLING 

* ANNIE OAKLEY for ALBERS-CARNATION 





ON RADIO 


* ARTHUR GODFREY for CAMPANA 
* SINGIN' SAM for BARBASOL 
* STAR REPORTER for TEXACO 














ERWIN, WASEY & COMPANY, INC, 
Advertising 


New York ¢ Chicago *® Minneapolis * Los Angeles 
Oklahoma City * Toronto ® London ® Paris 


Stockholm © Rio de Janeiro 
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Now, as show business’s oldest publication cele- 
brates fifty years of invaluable service to the industry 


_—broadcasting’s oldest company, WBC, voices a 


hearty “Vive, Variety!” 


_* We’re proud of our association with Variety, proud 


to have received such coveted citations as the Variety 
Group Station Management Award for 1954, and the 
Variety Station-Show Management Award for 1954, 





which was presented to WBZ+WBZA, the Westing- 
house Broadcasting Company station in Boston. 
These awards go to stations that encourage the 
activities of program creation, general promotion and 
concern for community interest ...a creed echoed by 
WBC’s belief that broadcast advertising is most effec- 
tive on stations which have earned the respect and 


confidence of the communities they serve. 


No Selling Campaign Is Complete Without the WBC Stations 





‘ 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


RADIO 


BOSTON—WBZ+WBZA 
PHILADELPHIA— KYW 
PITTSBURGH—KDKA 
FORT WAYNE—WOWO 
PORTLAND~—KEX 





TELEVISION 


BOSTON—WBZ-TV 

PHILADELPHIA--WPTZ 
PITTSBURGH — KDKA-TV 
SAN FRANCISCO— KPIX 


KPIX REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY. IN¢ 


ALL OTHER WBC STATIONS REFRESENTED BY FREE & PETERS, INC, 
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Congratulations, Ary, on your half-century mark! 


LL . 


FRED COE 





























Keystone Broadcasting 
system and 

its 86/7 affiliates 
congratulate 

Variety 

on its 


fiftieth anniversary 













NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 








SAN FRANCISCO 











“ANDY’S GANG” 


(The Greatest KID Show on Earth) 


Starring 


ANDY DEVINE and NINO MARCEL 


NOW IN PRODUCTION 


THE FRANK FERRIN COMPANY 


Hollywood 


Sponsored Nationally on 124 Stations 
by 


BUSTER BROWN SHOES 


ST. LOUIS 
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-| DANNY THOMAS 








“Make Room For Daddy’ 
ABC-TV 





PALL MALL CIGARETTES 


(American Tobacco Company) 





and 
Personal Management—MR. ABE LASTFOGEL THE DODGE DEALERS OF AMERICA 
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Best Wishes 
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ongratulations ETY 























MORT LAWRENCE 


5 YEAR—“THE BIG PAYOFF” 


ANNOUNCING — ACTING 


(THE COLGATE PALMOLIVE CO. 
Thanks to:—| WM. ESTY ADVERTISING, INC. 
|WALT FRAMER PRODUCTIONS 








Greetings from 


JOHN CANNON 


announcer 





Comedy Hour 

I’ve Got A Secret 
John Gameron Swayze 
Meet the Press 

Mr. D. A. 

Perry Como 

Strike It Rich 
Waterfront 

Wild Bill Hickock 









® Radio Registry 
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a salute, on its 50th 


anniversary, to VARIETY — 


one of the 
T op 





BP apers of 


A merica 





from T elevision 


I> rograms of 





A merica 





producing the FT Oop 


Programs of 








A merieca 








with the T op 





| Personalities of 


A merica 


for the T op 
" P roducts of 


A merica 








for higher sales through quality programs... 

















Television Programs of Amerzea, Inc. 





477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Il. 
5746 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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*TELEVISIO 


*THEATRE : 
“FILMS | 


Personal Manager 
AARON STEINER 
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L. 




















Happy Golden Jubilee 


JACK CARSON 


(Please save this photo for your 100th Anniversary ) 


























. 


JOHN CONTE 


Host 


“MATINEE THEATER” 


NBC Color TV : 
Monday through Friday 


Motion Pictures: 


THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN A 


An Otto Preminger Production—United Artists 
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e « « and Fifty more Happy New Years! 
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To VARIETY, a long, low bow with affection and 
appreciation—for a half-century of keeping the 







record on show business. 


Stick around a while, will you—it wouldn't be 


Wecnesday without you. 


~ Sincerely, 


an 
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RANDY ( pavorr )* 
MERRIMAN 


FOR 








Monday through Friday 
3:00-3:30 P.M. 
CBS-TV 


* Starting Fifth Year!! 






































JOHNNY CARSON 


THE 
JOHNNY 
CARSON 


SHOW 


CBS-TV 
THURSDAY 
NIGHT 











Represented by: 


WILLIAM MORRIS 
AGENCY 





JOE WILSON 


“TELEVISION’S PIONEER SPORTSCASTER” 
NBC, CHICAGO 
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@ es 
is a short, short time — 


A minute-thirty or an I.D.—a 
sixty-second or a twenty—whatever the TV 
commercial’s length, there’s no air time to be 
wasted. That’s why, here at Compton, we make 
great effort to make the most of our commercials 
_—worry them into the shape of good ideas that 
will produce good results for our clients. And 
we’ve developed some very accurate means of 
measuring how well we’re doing—demonstrable 
proof that even “‘little things’’ done within the 
short, short time can make a big, big difference. 


Compton 
Advertising, Inc. 


NEW YORK . HOLLYWOOD - CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI - MILWAUKEE 


AVCO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Crosley Radio and Television Sets 

“NBC Comedy Hour” ‘Midwestern Hayride"! 
NCAA Football Games 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC. 
Gasoline, Oil and Accessories 
“Mobil Theatre”’ 


SPERRY-RAND CORPORATION 
Remington Typewriters 
“What's My Line?” 


STANDARD BRANDS, INCORPORATED 

Chase & Sanborn Coffee, Instant Chase & Sanborn Coffee. 
Tender Leaf Tea, Instant Tender Leaf Tea, Fleisehmann 
Division 

“Topper” “Tennessee Ernie" 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
Neolite 
“Goodyear TV Playhouse” 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY 

Crisco, Dash, Drene, Duz, Gleem, Ivory Flakes, Ivory Soap, 
Cascade, Big Top Peanuts and Peanut Butter 

“Jane Wymon’s Fireside Theatre’ ‘‘Bob Crosby Show" 
“The Guiding Light” “‘Love Story” 

“it's Always Jan" “Brighter Day” 
“The Loretta Young Show" “Search For Tomorrow': 
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BESS 
MYERSON 


Exclusive Representative: 


MARTIN GOODMAN 
65 W. 54th St., New York JUdson 6-1180 







































































ee, here’s wishing you many more; 
if you think you’re old at 50, 


well ve. we're going on 54 





CALKINS AND HOLDEN 
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Under the Sponsorship of 


GERITOL 


“America’s No. 1 Tonic” 


—-COAST-TO-COAST 


Pah 


¥ 
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EDITH ADAMS and ERNIE KOVACS 


Co-owners of the only trained aardvark act in show busi- 
ness, highly professional in performing on the cello, zimbelom 
and tenor bassoon with numerous appearances on page 1 of 
Noch Webster's handbook of theatre talent. Act comes com- 
plete with revolving table, 5 Indian Clubs and 3 pounds of 
ground aardvark food fortified with vitamins mentionable in 
8 tricks .. 
Non-union.. . 


mixed company. . feature great Acid-in-Face 


finale. Also have am- 
phibious cockatoo who lip-syncs Mario Lanza recordings ... 


excellent mixer. 


name your own scale. 


(Cockatoo will not travel . . . owns own 


home.) 


AUSTRALIAN DAILY 
The Sydney Clarion says: ee ee = ae 
"COCKATOO ACT A DOG" St Bl" 4a OY ff Wie Uy 


Tv 


HONG KONG BUGLE: 


Call escort service 





























Congratulations 


and 


Good Wishes 








from 


J. M. MATHES, INC, 


260 Madison Avenue 


New York City 


DON McNEILL 


“Be good to yourself ”’ 
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*“T here has never been anything quite like WIDE 
WIDE WORLD. If ever a man can feel the 
heartbeat of this world, if ever he knows that no 
man ts an island unto himself, it’s during the hour 
and a half that he is striding about our WIDE 
WIDE WORLD in the seven-league boots of the 


television camera and the coaxial cable.” 


*Part of citation to Mr. Sylvester 
L. Weaver, Jr.. President of 
NBC, upon receipt of special 
Sylvania Television Award “for 
the greatest contribuiions to 
creative television techniques.” 





HERBERT SUSSAN 


PRODUCER 
WIDE WIDE WORLD 


| 




















Best Wishes 


WILLIAM ASHER 


























Serving the Nation’s Producers 


TALENT, ING. 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 


MARY G. DOOLING, Director 


Casting for: 


radio 
television 
motion pictures 
theatre 
slide films 
conventions 
sales meetings 


modeling 
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We, for two, 
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in ee 
greetings 
MERCEDES McCAMBRIDGE FLETCHER MARKLE 
GIANT CBS-TV 
George Stevens - Warners 
: — s THIS 
“hh, VARIETY, the spice of showbiz life’. Congrats. 
16 MM! 
Talk was that other film sizes than 16mm could ; 
do better jobs in the industrial, educational = © 
and commercial fields. 
Not while there is a film laboratory like 
Precision, bringing 16mm to the peak of 
perfection. In fact, we are demonstrating daily 
that 16mm can do more — and better — things 
in movies than have been done before. 
Precision Film Laboratories developed 
unique equipment to realize the fullest 
potentialities in 16mm, such as the optical track 
printer; timing, fades, dissolves, scene-to-scene 
color corrections, invisible splices without notching 
originals; direct electric printing and many others. 
g No, 16mm is just beginning. Depend on it for 
your next film project and, of course, depend on 
’ ” “LUNCHEON AT SARDI'S” Precision to do exactly the right job in : 
THE MERRY MAILMAN bringing life and sparkle to the best of your 
WOR-TV WOR and MBS production efforts. 
Mon. thru Fri., 12:00 - 12:30 P.M. Mon. thru Fri., 12:45 - 1:30 PM. 
Mon. thru Fri., 6:00- 6:30 P.M. Wed. and Fri., 9:30 - 10:00 P.M. 
PRODUCED BY SANDY HOWARD cn 
— for — 
#3. fe 
HEATHERTON & HOWARD PROD. oN 
853 7th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. ew Seeeeevesiasg, 1a6 


JUdson 6-6612 
RAY HEATHERTON Personally Managed by SANDY HOWARD 














21 West 46th Street, New York 36, New York 


aDiv ON Of 3} A&A MAURER sy 














in everything, there ie one best... in titm processing, it's Precision 
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Soon of the most stirring pages in the 
story of American radio and television 


have been written at WMAQ and wNBo. 


Through 34 years of service, Radio 
Station WMAQ has pioneered an impressive 
list of “firsts.” And it is the Midwest leader 
in programming developments which 
today are strengthening radio’s vital, 


dynamic role in the age of television. 


Television Station wNnsBo, entering its 
8th year, has set the pace for the whole 
industry with its renowned “Chicago 
School” of television. In every area of 
programming, WNBO has always been in 
the vanguard of innovation which proved 
to be just what the public wanted from 


its TV sets. 


1956 will see WNBQ and WMAQ moving 
still further ahead. It has already been 
announced that this Spring wnBo will 
become the first Tv station in the country 
to go Color exclusively! All live local studio 
programming will be transmitted in RCA 
compatible color — an opportunity for 
advertisers to give a dramatic new 
framework to their messages. WNBO will 
be the perfect testing ground for the 
techniques of color presentation of 


advertisers’ products. 


From their vantage point of established 
leadership in Mid-America, wMAQ and 
WNBQ look ahead to continued progress 
and pioneering... to even greater service 


to audiences and advertisers. 
M ( NBC RADIO 
V\ la IN CHICAGO 
\ X TN BC NBC TELEVISION 
p IN CHICAGO 


a service of RA) Represented by NBC SPOT SALES 
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ADVERTISING 
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NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
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Every Person in the Entertainment 
World Should Express His or Her 
Heartfelt Thanks to AARIETY on 


lis Fiftieth Anniversary ! ' ' 


GOODMAN 
ACE 


Rudy Vallee 
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Creetings 
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Says THANK YOU-— 





Wendell Adams Kay Conran Hugh Foster 


Hoyt Allen Don Cope John Frank 

Pat Allen Fielder Cook Brad Franklin 
Mickey Alpert Wyilis Cooper Paul Franklin 
Clark Andrews Ted Corday Harry Frazee 


Martin Andrews 
Russell Arnett 
Lilian Arnold 
Gordon Auchincloss 
Bernice Banton 
Howard G. Barnes 
Maurice Barrett 
Pat Bartels 
Francis Barton 
Charles Basch 
Don Recker 
Martin Begley 
Robert Bell 

Dave Berman 
Barry Bernard 
Bill Berns 

Roger Bower 
Richard Bradshaw 
Johnson Briscoe 
Henry C. Brown 
William R. Brown, Jr. 
Warren Bryan 
Murray Burnett 
Ralph Butler 


Mort Corwin 

Rex Cecston 

Hal Cranton 
Charles Cromer 
Clay Daniel 
Carol Day 
Samuel Datlowe 
Ronald Dawson 
Carlo DeAngelo 
Catherine DeCarlo 
Henry Denker 
Don Devore 
John Dietz 
Herbert Dietz 
Maura Doonar 
Larry Dorn 
Marion Dougherty 
Edward Downes 
Sherman H. Dryer 
Edward Dunham 
Alice Ebdon 

Nat Eisenberg 
Charles Elms 
Daye Engel 


Ralph Bell Fuller 
Theo Gannon 
Dale Garrick 
Alan Gilbert 
Jason Goldman 
Harry S$. Goodman 
Mel Goodman 
Walter Gorman 
Joseph Gottlieb 
Gerald Gould 
Joseph Graham 
Doris Gravert 
Fiorence Green 
Jack Grogan 
Paul Gumbiner 
John Gunn 
Bernie Haber 
Arthur Hanna 
Charles Harrell 
Mary Harris 
Paul J. Harris 
Jeanne Harrison 
James Harvey 
Don Hastie 


Rita Cahill John Epstein Mark Hawley 
Jack Campbell Ted Eshbaugh Bert Hecht 

Phil Camerati Priscilla Farley Helen Hedeman 
Steve Carlin Gil Fates Ted Hediger 


Robert Hergenson 
Gordon Hessler 
Lovis M. Heyward 


Norman Felton 
Mildred Fenton 
Ted Fetter 


Victor Caveness 
Robert Champlain 
Charles W. Christenberry, Jr. 


“ Andrew Christian Homer Fickett Tom Hicks 
c Richard Clemmer Charles Fischer David Hilberman 
Tom Cochrane Bob Foshko Jack Hill 





John Hoagland 
Robert Hodges 
Jack Hoffberg 
Cal Howard 
Rolard Howe, Jr. 
Lynn Hollywood 
Frank Huber 
Mrs. 
Jack Hurdle 
Harry Junkin 

Eric Jenssen 
Edgar Kahn 
William Kaland 
John Kandel 
Steve Kaplan 
Nancy Kassell 
William Kaufmon 
Stanley Kauffman 
Milton B. Kaye 
William Kaye 
Peter Keane 
Charles Kebbe 
Paul Keyes 
Edward King 
Charles Kinney 
Eleanor Kilgallen 
Clyde Kittel 
William Koch 
Steve Krantz 
Hecky Krasnow 
Bob Kronenberg 
Gene Kuhne 
John Kuney 

Phil Lampkin 
Perry Lafferty 
Roy La Plant 
Vera Larkin 
Anton M. Leader 
Alex Leftwich 


Frank Hummert 


ON HIS TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


MERRILL E. JOEL 


Raymond Leicht 
Mitchell Leigh 
Dan Levin 
Richard Lewis 
Marx Loeb 

Ted Long 

Basil Loughrane 
James Love 
Sidney Lumet 
Arlene Lunny 

Bill Lyons 

Dave MacAneny 
Joan MacDonald 
Kay MacMahon 
Tom Madigan 
James Manilla 
John Mantley 
Harvey Marlowe 
William Marshall 
Charles Martin 
Lucille Mason 
Jock MacGregor 
Ken MacGregor 
Joseph McDonough 
Jerry McGill 
Walter McGraw 
Lois McQuitty 
Arnold Michaelis 
Ted Mills 
William Mogle 
Virginia Momand 
Joe Morone 
Marge Morrow 
Jack Murphy 
Patrick Murphy 
Major H. K. Murphy 
Alan Neuman 
Philip Newsome 
Merri Northrop 


I would like ta express my gratitude to all the {following for 
making the nadt len years in Network Television, Radio, Films, 
Records and Sranrcrintions, the most wonderful years of my life. 


Robert Novak 
Al Ochs 

Joel Obrien 

Al Palladino 
Tony Pan 

Frank Papp 
Carey Parnell 
James Parsons 
Frank J. Payne 
Howard Phillips 
Lucille Phillips 
Walter Pick 
John Poindexter 
Stanley Poss 
Doris Quinlan 
Joseph Quinn 
Russ Raycroft 
Bill Richman 
Gladys Rave 
Carl Rigrod 
Selma Rich 

Max Richard 
Art Richards 
Walter Richards 
Don Richardson 
Mel Roach 
Jerry Robinson 
Maurice Robinson 
Douglas Rodgers 
Bob Romm 
Marvin Rothenberg 
Jack Rubin 


To RUSSELL 


Publishing My Book ‘ACTING IS A BUSINESS” 
and to all the GIRLS at RADIO REGISTRY 


a 





Jean Thomas 
Rocco Tito 
George Tompkins 
Claire Traynor 
Jack Tyler 

Lester Vail 

Tom Vietor 
Chick Vincent 
Arneld Vorelsang 
Roger Wade 
Erlene Wallace 
Blair Walliser 


Sholom Rubinstein 
Bernie Rubinstein 
Walter Ruckersberg 
Horry Rudder 
Rudy Ruderman 
Melville Ruick 
Robert Salter 
Clarence Schmidt 
Larry Schwab 
Joan Scott 
Frances Scott 

Jeff Selden 
Walter Selden 


persone 


Doris Sharp Harry Walsh 
Don Sheldon Charles Warburton t 
Alan Shilin Al Ward 

Beverly Smith Tom Ward 

Fletcher Smith Bill Warwick 


“Rib” Smith Anita Wasserman 


Ted Smith Amanda Webster 
Joel Spector Fred Weihe 
E. J. Spiro Herman Weinberg 


Frederic Stange 
Robert Steele 


George Weist 
Bill Whitman 


Aaron Steiner Bob Wilmot 

Dan Sutter Skip Wischner, Jr. 
Leila Swift Herbert Wolf 
Hank Sylvern Mul Wood 


Marge Tahaney 
Eleanor Tarshis 
Robert E. Taylor 


George E. Wright 
Wynn Wright 
Irwin S. Yeaworth, Jr. 





Ethel Terry Jules Ziegler 


And Special Thanks: 
NEALE and HASTINGS HOUSE for 
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CHARLES SANFO 


Musical Director 
of 


“MAX LIEBMAN PRESENTS” 
NBC Television 
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WBZ-TV Channel 4 Boston 
Mon. thru Sat. 12:15 to 1:00 PM. 


| 


Back home again 
with a heavy 
commercial 
schedule. 


“> 


| Thanks to 
Free & Peters - NY. 


Herb Masse - Boston js 
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TV COMPANY 





“BIG TOWN” 


for Lever Bros. Company 
and 
General Motors, 
A.C. Spark Plug Division 





Qn 
TV COMPANY 


_ ecm ctotrae 





PRODUCTIONS INC. 


PRODUCTIONS INC. 





Completed 


“TIME TABLE” 


United Artists Release 





in Preparation 


“THE SUN DANCE KID” 


United Artists Release 
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Best Wishes 


FROM 


DOROTHY COLLINS and RAYMOND SCOTT 
































Success! 
- ae ¢ 


“You Asked For It’ 


and you deserve it 


RICHARD IRVIN 


DIRECTOR 








REVUE PRODUCTIONS 


ART BAKER 
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“Get the most first, 


get u straight, and 


tell the facts...” 
~ Sime 


MMM BR we ke we Kw 


Here’s to the gsolden years of 


VARIETY 


and the staff that carries out this 
fine tradition. 





Ginger J ohnson 


sell it with music 


Eric Siday 


sell it with sound 


CROOM-JOHNSON, INC. * 29 Charlton Street, New York City 
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Congratulations 


ee 


























JOHN RUSSELL 





starring in 


“SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE” 


*in the top 10 in 130 television markets 
USA © CANADA *® HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


*ARB Ratings Management Ist of Top 10 in N.Y, 
From April, 1955 MCA September, ARB 















































HELEN HALL 


Roving Reporter for NBC’s 
“MONITOR” and “WEEKDAY” 
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none 


ALL OF THESE 


TOP-RANKING 


TV SHOWS 


ARE SPONSORED 


BY THE CLIENTS 


WE SERVE 





“CAMEL NEWS CARAVAN” 
John Cameron Swayze 


“THE BOB CUMMINGS SHOW” 
Bob Cummings and Rosemary DeCamp 


““CRUSADER”’ 
Brian Keith 


“THE PHIL SILVERS SHOW” 
Phil Silvers 


“I'VE GOT A SECRET” 
Garry Moore, Bill Cullen, Jayne Meadows, 
Henry Morgan and Faye Emerson 


“HIGHWAY PATROL” 
Broderick Crawford 


“YANKEE BASEBALL” 
Mel! Allen — Red Barber — Jin: Woods 


“PHILLIES BASEBALL”’ 
Byrum Saam — Gene Kelly — Claude Haring 


“THE BIG PAYOFF” 
Bess Myerson and Randy Merriman 


“STRIKE IT RICH” 
Warren Hull 


“FEATHER YOUR NEST” 
Bud Collyer and Janis Carter 


“VALIANT LADY” (a participation) 

Flora Campbell 

“THE MILLIONAIRE” (a participation) 
Marvin Miller 

““MODERN ROMANCES” (a participation) 
Martha Scott 

“MICKEY MOUSE CLUB” (a participation) 
M.C. Jimmy Dodd 


“LONE RANGER” (a participation) 
Clayton Moore 


WILLIAM ESTY COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


P. BALLANTINE & SONS 


Ballantine Ale and Beer 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


Fab 
Vel 


Rapid-Shave 
Vel Beauty Bar 
Brisk Toothpaste 


NEW YORK 


HOLLYWOOD 


Advertising Agency for 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
O-Cel-O Div. (sponges) 
Softasilk Cake Flour 


Sugar Jets 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., INC. 
Ben-Gay 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
“Eveready” Flashlights and Batteries 
“Eveready” Hearing-Aid and Radio Batteries 
“Prestone” Anti-Freeze 
Carbon Products, Brushes, Specialities 


PACQUIN, INC. 
Hand Cream 
Silk ‘n’ Satin Hand Lotion 


@eceeseeeeceeeeeeeee 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Camel cigarettes ° 
Cavalier cigarettes 
Winston cigarettes 


Prince Albert Smoking Tobacco 
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Direction — WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 








@ Television— 
NBC-TV 


@ Motion Pictures— 


J. ARTHUR RANK 
@ Records — 

RCA VICTOR 

H.M.V. 


jeannie carson 


Personal Manager BILL REDMOND 


ee 








@ §Europe—FOSTERS AGENCY 

















99 YEARS OF SHOWMANSHIP 














for AARIETY 














Best Wishes 


MEL ALLEN 














ne 





BETTY 
ANN 
GROVE 


Starting 4th Year 


“THE BIG PAYOFF” 


for the 











COLGATE-PALMOLIVE CO. 


Monday through Friday, 3:00-3:30 P.M. 


CBS-TV 


Personal Management: 


PETER DEAN 
Direction: MCA 
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SST EE Se SL eet - 
Jel 1 No S NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 4, 156 PRICE 25 CENTS 


HEARS 


xi | Htgle Goodwill Builders pene ereeeea $ 
Meltrecet. Nor. 18 limnte sae 


AD of the cote 



















SII CN rrnerr error er eres e2%%, 






Cecon® 








aandefich pesitic 
Bekirg econemic 












Josce Grenier t 
Has 15 Stagehands, 7 Pit 
Musicians, Eic.—40 in All 
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250 WEST S7tH STREET ® NEW YORK 19._N Y 





























SANDY BECKER SHOW 


Monday thru Friday 8:45-10:00 A.M. 
WABD 





LOONEY TUNES 


Monday thru Friday 6:30-7:00 P.M. 
WABD 


WONDERAMA 


Sundays 12 Noon to 6 P.M. 
WABD 


ROBINHOOD 


for WILDROOT Mondays 7:30 P.M. CBS-TV 


YOUNG DR. MALONE 
Title Role 


Monday thru Friday CBS Radio 
(No. 1 Network Radio Show) 


SATURDAYS 


TIME WITH MY KIDS 




















~ MOREY AMSTERDAM 














“YUK-A-PUK*’’ 


and 
GOOD LUCK 


Personal Management: JOHN GREENHUT MCA 
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It’s not a secret ingredient . .. it’s 




















: * Advertising Know How is the most important contribution that SARRA 
j makes to a television commercial, for at SARRA our only business is, ‘ 
i and always will be, visual selling. 


Sarra’s permanent staffs are all advertising men. They speak the 
language of the agency and its clients. 
They interpret the sell with AKH. 





Specialists In Visual Selling 
New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


Television Commercials Photographic Illustration Motion Pictures Sound Slide Films 
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THERE WILL ALWAYS BE A VARIETY 





Lucy Monroe 
Jim Sauter 











naan CE TERI AE 




















gh e BEy - congratulations from an ex-Variety mugg 








% Me 2 
ZZ. 
= P a tom gries 
; my 
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“sy ty x Sey 
TOG ww a 


SCIENCE-FICTION THEATRE 
READERS DIGEST ON TV 


*in order of the last man who in release 





talked to the Variety salesman HELL’S HORIZON (COLUMBIA) 


in preparation 





JET STREAM — IVAN TORS PROD. 


JENESSA 
“THE JOHNNY CARSON SHOW” THE HELLHOUND 


: 3 
es 
Ri me uy a I RN aT EEN CON Re a en eR 
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Congratulations, 
Variety, 
On your 
Golden Jubilee. 









=PERRY CORO 





























THE 

PERRY COMO 

SHOW 

NBC-TV SATURDAYS 8:00-9:00 P.M. 
@ * ENERAL ARTISTS eres 


4 FO i TS: 
‘ 
q 








: | 
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TOPS IN CHICAGO! 


WGN Radio WGN-TV Television 
. WGN reaches more homes Chicago Television’s Top Morning 
ad Children’s Program—‘‘Romper Room” 
than any other Chicago 

















Chicago Television’s Top Teenage 








advertising medium :: Program—‘Bandstand Matinee” 
And—WGN's Complete Chicago Television’s Highest Rated 
Market Saturation Plan ilar 

” — , Chicago Television’s Highest Rated 
has proven it can sell ray oe 


| your products lo these homes. Telecasting at Maximum Power From 


. , ° 4 7 
* Nielsen Coverage Service Chicago S Highest Tower 








_ srapacnenenarann aummeronsa sai PA EATS SE 


WON cn your Radic WGN-TV Channel 9 


441 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11 


Eastern Advertising Solicitation Office—220 East 42nd St., New York 17 





oneal 


Representatives—George P. Hollingbery Co. 


: | 


TWO-TON BAKER 


the friendliest guy in show business | 


IMPERIAL RECORDS | 


COAST TO COAST TRANSCRIBED RADIO SHOW 




















: Mo enill e y 























ABC-TV 


WILLIAM SELF | 


PRODUCER | 



































“SCHLITZ PLAYHOUSE OF STARS” 


for 


Meridian Productions, Inc. 


. 
" a } 
¥ 
4 
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A Salute to 





“ARIETY 


on its 


00th Anniversary 


STORER BROADCASTING COMPANY 


WSPD - WSPD-TV WJBK+ WJBK-TV WAGA> WAGA-TV WGBS - WGBS-TV KPTV 
Toledo, Ohio Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. Miami, Fla. Portland, Ore. 


WWVA WBRC + WBRC-TV WJW + WXEL-TV 
Wheeling, W.Va. Birmingham, Ala. Cleveland, Ohio 


5 NATIONAL SALES HEADQUARTERS: 
TOM HARKER, National Sales Director BOB WOOD, National Sales Mgr. 
118 E. 57th St., New York 22, MUrray Hill 8-8630 


230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, FRanklin 2-6498 111 Sutter St., San Francisco 4, Calif., SUtter 1-8689 
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Witia 














on its 
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tstanding_ spokesmal 





50 years the ou 


in which we have been 





ano 





WMCA, 100; has reached 


own 20th ann 


iversary this year a 





CA 





NEW WM 








on or about 








Golden Jubilee .--- 


for the entertain 


proud to play a 


ther milestone. - 


nd announce the op 


AND OFFICES 
415 Madison 

















ment indust’y 





major role. 





we celebrate our 


ening of 











STUDIOS 


Avenue 


February 15th 























THANKS! 




















To critics and audiences all over the nation for their “raves” | 
about “Hear! Hear!” 


.-. To The Sahara Hotel in Las Vegas for two wonderful three- 
week’s engagements in one year. 


... To The Colgate Variety Hour and NBC-TY for giving us 
the opportunity to present our musical version of “The Real Mean- 


ing of Christmas.” 


... To the dozens of promoters who have expressed their eon- 
tinued confidence in us by inviting us to present our 1956 version 
of “Hear! Hear!” 


FRED WARING AND THE PENNSYLVANIANS 
1697 Broadway — New York 19 











Congratulations to RIETY 
on 50 Golden Years 
and Season’s Greetings to All My Friends* 





SID KULLER 





*I've been so busy filming 


“Johnny Moccasin” 


for NBC-TV 


1 forgot to send Xmas cards. 
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ERB 
~ GHRINER 


4th YEAR— 


| “Wo FoR THE MONEY’ 


for 
OLD GOLD CIGARETTES 


BS Television: Every Saturday, 9:00 P.M. 
C Radio: Every Sunday, 8:30 P.M. 

















THE HERB SHRINER 
HARMONICA ORCHESTRA 


and LP Album: “HERB SHRINER ON STAGE” 
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Congratulations 
from 


JOHNATHAN 
WINTERS 


Exclusive Representative 


MARTIN GOODMAN 
65 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 
JUDSON 6-1180 






































Congratulations! 
ETY 


FOR 50 Great Years... A hearty thank you 


from everyone in our Chicago and New York offices, and all our clients which include: 


unbeam and 








BEST ELECTRIC APPLIANCES MADE 


AND A WISH for 50 More Years of Outstanding Service to the Entertainment and Advertising World! 


PERRIN-PAUS COMPANY 
Advettising 


8 So. Michigan Ave, Chicago 730 Fifth Ave., New York 
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nniversary 
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PRODUCTIONS 








York 22, N. Y. PLa 
Beverly Hills, Calif. CRestview 4- 


TODMAN 





s0th A 


iM 


GOODSON 


New 








"ARIETY 
Street. 


th 





Dé 





4.19 South Beverly Drive, 


dl East 


Golden Jubilee 
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Creative Programming 
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ED NORTON 


“THE HONEYMOONERS” 


Every Saturday CBS-TV 





Personal Management: 


WILLIAM McCAFFREY AGENCY 











ARNEY 


























With Best Wishes to ZARIETY 


GREY LOCKWOOD 


NBC TELEVISION 





“mine 


5 | TT TE i cnypioraaeceeo- 


meats: 




















Season’s Greetings 


JIM CONWA 


CBS, Chicago 




















GREETINGS TO LARTETY 


ALAN M. FISHBURN 
TV @ RADIO @ STAGE e FILMS 


333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Personal Management 


JOHN MOSES 


OLB and [VAY 


ELLIOTT GOULDING 


MUTUAL NETWORK—Daily 

N.B.C. MONITOR 
WINS, N. Y.—Daily 

WBZ, Boston—Daily 

ARMED FORCES RADIO—Daily 

CORAL RECORDS 

UNICORN RECORDS 

MT. SINAIL HOSPITAL 


CURRENTLY APPEARING: 


Regional Office: FED. BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Production 


VIC COWEN 








| 
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mugaring 


| — ‘ 
mo Ar Cc en 


special: 


TV ¢ 


AWARDS 





PETER ARNELL 


CREATOR AND PRODUCER 
of 


TELEVISION PROGRAMS 





_ PAGES 














Exclusive Management 


ASHLEY-STEINER, INC. 


Press Representative 


SOLTERS-O'ROURKE & ASSOCIATES 




















TONY CHARMOLI 






































Dance Magazine’s TV Award Winner | 
Congratulates J4RIETY On Its Golden Jubilee 
Congratulations 
Congratulations : 
| to AArieTy 
VARIETY | 
on Your | 


Golden Jubilee 


BRYNA 
RAEBURN 


RADIO REGISTRY | 
MU 8-6600 | 





DAVID | 
BROWN 


Producer: 


“DOLLAR A SECOND” 


ABC-TV 




















| Represented by WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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KUDNER AGENCY, INC. 


NEW YORK DETROIT WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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i Season’ 
Congratulations n's 


Greetings 


from 


CLAIRE and SAXIE 


DOWELL 


WGN 




















NATALIE CORE 


Lexington 2-1100 














Fashion and Beauty Editor 


“HOME” Show 


NBC-TV 
Hostess for A & P 
“GUY LOMBARDO SHOW” JIM 


EDDIE Rochester ANDERSON bsiness Representative: HURLBUT 











132 West 43rd Street, New York 
CHickering 4-3741 





NBC 




















It’s Your 50th and 
My 30th in Show Biz 




















JACK 
DREES 


On ABC-TV: 
Wednesday Night Fights 








JULIUS BING 
Best Wishes To “ARIE TY | 


and all my friends in show business 




















; 30 West 69th Street 
New York 23 PL 17-2230 

















There’s No Business Like Show Busi- 
ness but advising some of the great 
people in show business in the matter 
of stocks and bonds is now my busi- 
ness. You, too, are welcome to write 
or call. No obligation! 





On CBS-TV: 


Big 10 Football and Basketball RTHUR Q BRYA JESSE BLOCK 


IRA HAUPT & CO. 

h Irivestment Brokers 

13t 501 7th Ave., New York 18, N. Y 
Year as LOngacre 5-6262 


DR. GAMBLE a 








*** WANTED *** 


Radio Transcription’s, Air-Shot’s, 
Armed Forces Radio Service Record 


° 
4i ing's, Recording’s Of All Kinds by 
IBBE 41 “SAMMY KAYE,” “GUY LOMBARDO, 
an “BILL KENNY” and “THE INK 
POTS.” 


Ss 
[L PAUL SCRIVEN 
129 Vienna Ave., Niles, Ohio 
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Thanks to my friends— 
and congratulations to 


TETY 





Pi 


WCBS RADIO, New Yor 


9:05-9:30 AM (EST Daily) 
4:05-5:00 PM (EST Daily) 





Current Sponsors: Ford Motor Co., Coca Cola, New York Times, Libby’s, 
Pall Mall, Stahl-Myer, College Inn, Slenderella, 


Marcal, Nescafe, Contadina. 


Personal Management: 


GENERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 
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DOHERTY, CLIFFORD, STEERS & SHENFIELD, INC. 


350 Fifth Avenue 
New York I, N. Y. 


— 





























NORMAN FELTON 


DIRECTOR - WRITER 


MCA 























ROBINSON-HANNAGAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


ORegon 9-2100 



































DICK STARK s « = Speaking on TV for 


REMINGTON RAND 
and 


WESTERN UNION 
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+..the most complete library of 
top-quality television programs on film 


VARI ETY .. 


aloe for its Mos¢ complete oP 


ee . ri 
tel on news cov eras” 


Us Aeon? nage arte don 
"hs ibs 





on its 


NTA has a huge, NEW library of papauility’ film programs... to help 
you deliver mass audiences to sponsors in many markets... at a low 


1s low cost per thousand. 


NTA’s television film programs cover every type of audience appeal... they're tailored 
to fit every program schedule and every budget. Each series is available separately or in 
combination ...as a package, they’re perfect for the new station. Each series is supported 
by a powerful, complete sales-promotion and merchandising package. NTA’s feature films 


are the most outstanding motion pictures ever to become available for TV. 














- - rearunes «© 


“THE CAPTAIN’S PARADISE” — — @ OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS” “SECOND WOMAN” 
“BREAKING THE SOUND BARRIER” “THE MAGIC BOX” “MY DEAR SECRETARY” 

“THE THIEF’ “THE ADVENTURESS”’ “D.0.A." 

“THE FALLEN IDOL” . “CRY THE BELOVED COUNTRY” “MR. UNIVERSE’ 

"THE MAN BETWEEN” “THREE HUSBANDS” “UMP ACT’ 

“TALES OF HOFFMAN” “BLANCHE FURY” “QUICKSAND” 

“GREAT GILBERT & SULLIVAN” “CHAMPAGNE FOR CAESAR’ "TEXAS, BROOKLYN & HEAVEN” 





and hundreds of other top-rated features and westerns 


HALF HOUR QUARTER HOUR PLUS 











“NEW ADVENTURES OF CHINA SMITH” “THE PASSERBY” AMY VANDERBILT 

“CHINA SMITH” “THE JAMES MASON SHOW” 

“PLAY OF THE WEEK’ “BILL CORUM SPORTS SHOW “MAN'S HERITAGE’ 

One eee BORO TNE EEC Special Holiday Prog i 

“PANTOMIME QUIZ’. ' ¥ Programming 
“ F THE MASTERS” 

“MAD WHIRL” : IOINC © : “LAMB IN THE MANGER” 

“HOLIDAY” ee nNe A “CHRISTMAS CAROL’ 


and hundreds of Specials including “THE GREAT CRUSADE” . . story of 
General Fiseohiowe: and 7 more of the Greatest War Films of oll times 








CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
612 N. Michigan Avenve 
&. Jonny Graft 
Phone: Michigan 2-5561 


write-wire-phone today ...for complete details 


on availabilities, ratings, sponsorship records and prices on these programs. AUDITION PRINTS UPON REQUEST, 





: Et Notional Toloflon Assoc 
4 i ational elofitn Associates, we. 
ey Ba ie a 60 West 55th Street, New York, N. Y, * Plaza 7-2100 
NTREAL 25, CANADA MEMPHIS 10, TENNESSEE BOSTON, MASS. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
mouvwoee, ca _ Cs $1. Catherine $F. 2605 Sterick Building Statler Hotel Office Building 1109 Currie Avenve 
td Gray N. Vaillancourt Charlies D. McNamee Nick Russe Deon Swarts 
Phone: Crestview 13-1199 . Phone: University 6-9498 Phone: Jackson 6-1563 Phone: Liberty 2-9633 Phone: Lincoln YOIG 
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Best Wishes on your Golden Jubilee 


CASEY ALLEN and FRAN CARLON 
































Singing the praises of f Many 
VARIETY Ea Many More | 
: Congratulations! 
Congratulations — : 
* 


JANE ROBERT |. 
PICKENS MERRILL | 


Management 
Management: MOE GALE MOE GALE 















































HAL KANTER 


Who Has Nothing to Advertise 
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— Congratulations. 


Direction: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 





Personal Management: 
DURGOM-KATZ Assoc. 


New York 


Beverly Hills 
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Golden Jubilee 














CONGRATULATIONS AARIETY on your 50th ANNIVERSARY — 





‘al 


“MAMA” 


CBS-TV 
Fridays, 8 P.M., E.S.T. 





Producer: 



































Happy Anniversary 


from 


‘““MAMA’’ 


PEGGY WOOD 





























Happy Anniversary 


from 


“PAPA” 


JUD LAIRE 




















Greetings from 








DON RICHARDSON 


“MAMA” 














: - 
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CONGRATULATIONS! 


IN SHOW BUSINES 





ink 


ITS KTLA § 


CHANNEL 5 


VSS ER OF 


SK DDD OO RE 
SNORE ORK & 








KTLA has more top-rated 
‘live’ programming than any 
other station in Southern 
California! 











KTLA has the top Western 
television shows in Southern 
California! 


KTLA has the top television 
‘movie’ show in Southern 


California! 


KTLA has the top local 


musical television shows in 


Southern California! 


KTLA has the top local 


cartoon show for youngsters! 


Se 


thle 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY 























Golden Jubilee MARTETY 50th 


Anniversary 














habit in 





Rated first 368 times 
in all 500 rated 
quarter hours. 


Pulse of Boston Total Audience — Monday through Sunday — 
6:00 a.m. to 12:00 Midnight July - August 1955 — 
500 rated quarter hours 


WHDH 


BOSTON 


Owned and operated by the Herald-Traveler Corporation 
Represented nationally by John Blair & Co. 
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Thanks —to these SPONSORS for making 
KINGSLEY’S KORNER a busy street 
throughout the year. 


PAUL KINGSLEY 


Toy Guidance Council 
Castro Convertibles 
Joy Detergent 

levelor Venetian Blinds 
Robert Hall Clothes 
Davega Stores 
Dremedary Cake Mix 
Q. T. Frosting 

E. Z. Pop Popcorn 
Nash-Kelvinator 
Hammer Beverages 
Black Angus Rotisserie 
Sachs Quality Furniture 






Genera! Motors 


Revelation Tobacco Kent Cigarettes 
Peter Paul Mounds Bonomo Taffy 
Roma Wine Dannon Yogurt 
Wrigley’s Gum Gristede Markets 
New York Telephone Co. Norge Refrigerators 
Max Factor Cresta Blanca 

A&P Stores Phillips Milk of Magnesia 
Cameo Hosiery Chiclets 

Chef Boyardee Alkaid 

Aero Wax Dreft 

Cal-Grove Juices Skol 























RON TERRY’S 







POLKA 
PARTY 


Chicago’s 
most popular 
“live’ TV show 


Saturdays—10:30 a.m. 

















Greetings from Chicago 


CARMELITA POPE 























JULIAN BENTLEY 
73's 





| 
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GIBSON Nationally Sponsored by LISTERINE 
GUITARS 


GRAY GORDON—MEL SHAUER 


667 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, N. Y. 


~ 
, 
' t 
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HARRY SALTER 


= 
Musical Director— 











“STOP THE MUSIC” 
ABC-TV 


“NAME THAT TUNE” 
CBS-TV 






































Greetings and best wishes to FARIETY: 











DOUGLAS EDWARDS 

















JACK LESCOULIE 


Announcer for 


JACKIE GLEASON — DAVE GARROWAY — BUICK 












































Greetings to VARIETY from DICK SCHNEIDER 


Director — 


“WIDE WIDE WORLD” 
| NBC-TV 


‘ ' 
. 
g 
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] i ; 
- George Blake Enterprises. 
Producing films for Television and Industry 
; Seeleveeseesesesscccsessrerere i) OU OWN Air-conditioned studio 
4 ; ee ee at 1600 Broadway in the heart of New York City. 
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ETY is the greatest! 


BONNE ANNEE 





a ee 


The French Broadcasting 


sellin aet SEI eM 


System extends greetings 


of the season to all its 


friends, with the special 





hope that the year 1956 
will see the continuation 
of the long friendship be- 
tween France and the 
United States, as we work 
together . . . through 
radio . . . for lasting t 


ALL on CHANNEL 


peace. 





the station with /ifg PIERRE CRENESSE 


Director. 




















Congratulations from | 


DON MEIER 


Producer-Director of “700 Parade” | 


and 








“Zoo Parace Safari - African Series” 


NBC-TV, Chicaco 


Pi mc merepe cremate pre ecomE meee reum |U 
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— zs 


| BREAK 
THE 
BANK 


Starring 


| BERT PARKS 


America’s Favorite 


| QUIZ MASTER 


On 











America’s Favorite 


QUIZ SHOW 


FOR 


CHRYSLER CORP. 


WEDNESDAYS 
ABC-TV, 9:30 P.M., EST 











A HAPPY TWO-SOME 





| MASQUERADE 
PARTY 


Starring 


PETER DONALD, wc. 


Panel: BOBBY SHERWOOD, MARY HEALY, 
OGDEN NASH, ILKA CHASE 


The Nation’s Greats 
MAKE UP 


and 


MAKE MERRY 


On This Unique Success 


For For 


ESQUIRE BOOT GERITOL | 
POLISH 


WEDNESDAYS 
* ABC-TV, 9:00 P.M., EST 





COMING TO CBS-TV IN JANUARY 


The New “PENNY TO A MILLION” Pane: cui 


Sponsored by (Brown & Williamson) Raleigh Cigarettes 


WOLF 


420 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATES 
PRODUCTIONS 
ENTERPRISES 

















| Westen grey sinatra an Sri rer Rea 
’ # 
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ne, 








Jack arry 


nd 


Dan Epnright 


Productions 





























| eye Rete HHONS NORMAN ROSS 























distinctive music for 
metropolitan New York-North Jersey 





WMAQ [NBC] 


Olson Travel Hour 
In CHICAGO— The Norman Ross Hour 


WBKB-TV { ABC) 


This Is the Day 
Remember with Norman Ross 
The Norman Ross Show WJJD 


The “400” Hour 


WGN (Mutual) 
Tunes from Talman 










































































“SERA 


Say 
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America’s Leading independent Distributor of TV Films 





THE ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD DATELINE EUROPE 

FOUR STAR PLAYHOUSE OVERSEAS ADVENTURE 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL THIS IS YOUR MUSIC 

MY LITTLE MARGIE COL. MARCH OF SCOTLAND YARD 
THE STAR AND THE STORY CROSS CURRENT 

TROUBLE WITH FATHER WILLY 

MY HERO SECRET FILE, U.S.A. 

TERRY AND THE PIRATES THE HUNTER 











New York » Chicago » St. Louis » Boston * Dallas » Minneapolis 
Beverly Hills * San Francisco * Philadelphia * Memphis © Atlante 
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| | Congratulations VARIETY 


MARTIN GOODMAN PRODUCTIONS 


65 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 



































Congratulations Z4R7FTY 














BOB QUIGLEY |) resi ucuson || 














CBS 


| 


“On Your Account” 
“Love Story” 
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Photo by Gary Wagner 





ON YOUR 50th ANNIVERSARY 


leet" 1B Alon 
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Congratulations 


VARIETY 











Toots 





















































* Season’s Greetings 


WIN 
fo Aaaaey ‘STRACKE | 


PATRICIA NAT PERRIN 


| ABC CHICAGO 


BENOIT a 


cossdeeainaanaabil 


Congratulations 


a lial 
mrereoemsie 
— 
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Du Pont'Company, Wilmington: 








RCA Tube Division, Lancaster 





U.S: Steel, Morrisville 


Lehigh Portland Cement, Allentown 











Mire] o)gele) ame ld uly 























In Delaware Valley, ULS.A.... 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS 
LIKE SUCCESS 


WFIL-TV, like the booming 30-county Delaware Valley, 
U.S.A. which it saturates, is a modern success story 


without equal. 


e Advertisers in Delaware Valley use WFIL-TV more 
than other Philadelphia stations—50% more than 
Station A; 70% more than Station B. 


@ WFIL-TV’s unparalleled point-of-sale merchandising 
support in 3 great supermarket chains has increased 


food billings 387% in 4 years. 


@e Delaware Valley's most popular local programming 
is created by WFIL-TV. “BANDSTAND", for instance, 
topped all competition since it began, October, 19572. 


@ Only the WFIL stations—in all of broadcasting — 
hold more than one du Pont Award—for community 
service. 


@ Respected advertisers like FORD...ALKA SELTZER 
»» «RCA... ATLANTIC REFINING... KELVINATOR 
use an annual average of 5% program hours per 
week on WFIL-T¥—and have for the past 5 years. 


The surest road to top sales in the teeming Delaware 
Valley, U.S.A. is WFIL-TYV—proven competitively superior 
service to advertisers and community... NOTHING 
SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS. 





ALAN GLE STROR 


WFIL-TV 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Channel 6 
ABC-TV Affiliate ¢ Represented by Blair-TV 


RADIO & TELEVISION DIVISION / TRIANGLE PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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WHOM 


proposes these friendly toasts 


to-— 





ARIE 


on tts GOLDEN JUBILEE 





“NA ZDROWIE” 
(Polish) 
“SALUD” 
(Spanish) 
| “SALUTE” 
(Italian) 
“PROSIT” 


(German) 


. WHOM is proud that it has also been a real 
! part of Show Biz since 1930. 


Just as "Variety" pioneered a sparkling new 
era of Trade Press reporting with a dynamic 
language all its own, so has WHOM blazed new 
trails for New York's millions of foreign lan- 
guage radio listeners by bringing its friendly 
and familiar voice to untold thousands of homes. 


Our listeners understand us because we un- 
derstand them, whether they speak Spanish, 
Italian, German, or Polish. 


1480 KC. 
5000 WATTS 


WHOM, New York, N. Y. 





| 

















“T 3” 


best wishes, 


a eee 


Leonard 












































JIM JORDAN 


PRODUCER-DIRECTOR 





























From all of us to all of you on AARIETY... HAPPY 50th ANNI... 





| 
| 








KATHY 
GODFREY 


The Lady 
All America Loves 
Currently 
THE 
KATHY GODFREY 
SHOW 
CBS RADIO NETWORK 


Coast to Coast 
Saturdays, 1:30 to 2 p.m. 





BETTY 
JOHNSON 


The Nation’s Brightest 
New Songstar 
Currently 
DON McNEILL’S 
BREAKFAST CLUB 
ABC RADIO NETWORK 
Featured Fem Lead 
in “Eddy Arnold Time” 
THE BOB & KAY SHOW 
WNBQ-TV, Chicago 
BALLY RECORDS 




















Rec ce EDDY JAN 
One of America’s and his 
iraty Great Piano Magi 
Singing Personalities agieé 
Over 30,000,000 MERCURY 
RCA VICTOR RECORDS RECORDS 
Pr ses seer (nel Currently 
urrent m Series 
ya Ae ‘ — Hotel 
ontinuing Guest 
Aenseranees 60 Sheraton Astor 
All Major TV Shows New York 
— 
TV & Radio's The ‘Close the Door’ Kid 
Finest New Conductor, Writer of ‘‘Gambler's Guitar’ 
Arranger, Composer Now Budding as 
Currently one of TV & Radio’s 
Musical Director Most Versatile Young 
“THE $64,000 QUESTION” Talents 
CBS-TV NETWORK ODOT RECORDS 
“THE BIG SURPRISE” Current Release 
NBC-TV NETWORK JOHN JACOB 
“THE KATHY GODFREY JINGLEHEIMER SMITH]: 
ce . SHOW" pe and 
S RADIO NETWORK i go ST. JAMES 
DOT RECORDS Bee | AVENUE MARCH 











FRANK 
LUTHER 


“The Daddy of Them All’ 
America’s Number One 
Children’s Entertainer 

Over 65,000,000 
DECCA RECORDS 
Currently 
for RCA THESAURUS 


“THE FRANK LUTHER 
FUN SHOW” 


TV Guest Appearances 


on 
DING DONG SCHOOL, 
THE HOME SHOW, etc. 











EDDY 
MANSON 


and his Harmonice 
with a Heart 
Composed, arranged & con- 
ducted score for “LOVERS & 
LOLLIPOPS.”"" A great new 
picture soon to be released. 
Other current film and 
TV original scores: 
LITTLE FUGITIVE 
Now in TV Showings 
Westinghouse 
Summer Theatre 
Johnny Jupiter 
Adventure 











JOE CSIDA 
CHARLES GREAN 
ED B 


CSIDA-GREAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


seca TRINITY MUSIC, INC. © TOWNE MUSIC CORP. 


VIK RECORDS 





— 





101 West 55th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


























Circle 7-0700 
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and 


HARI 


Composer, Pianist: LOTHAR PERL 


Exclusive Personal Management 


MARCEL VENTURA 


Hotel Plaza, Suite 1755 
1 West 58th Street, New York, N. Y.. 


Concert Direction 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, Ltd. 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Thanx Milwaukee! 

























































































Time was... 


Since 1e@ turn O 1e century, greal Changes Nave taken 
S the t f tl tury, great changes | tak 




















place in America—changes in living—changes in advertising. 
The old-fashioned window sign in this once typical scene was then a major 
medium of advertising. About this same time, the purveyors of nostrums 
were being crowded from the pages of newspapers and magazines by legitimate 
advertisers. Publications grew in stature as advertising media. 
Then came Radio. In this mass communication medium, 
advertisers found a new way to talk to more people more often. 
Radio demonstrated that people sell better than paper. 


Then came Television. And today, the impact of television 


WLW 


Radio 


has changed the living habits of millions of people and the 
advertising technique of thousands of businesses. 


permeate WLW-A.  Allania 
So in WLW-Land, radio and television now form an 

unparalleled advertising combination. To reach the most WLW- Cc Columbus 
people, most often, and most economically in WLW-Land TA7 LL. -D Dayton 
—the advertising change is to this new combination. 

Old times were never like this. WLW-T Cincinnate 





CROSLEY BROADCASTING CORPORATION, A DIVISION OF 


For ‘55 





Siete 





%  : ; } 
ORNS wintetee aoe 


JAGK DENTON 


World’s Greatest M. C. 
(That’s Sam H. World, my Agent) 
WISN-Radio 
AM & PM 
WISN-TV 
(Sid Stone Productions) 
“iTS A DRAW" 
(for Braumeister) 
“WATCH YOUR STEP" 
(for Hermax) 
MILWAUKEE SUNDAY 
SENTINEL 


"Disc-cussions’" column 


VAUDE 























Nat Cole Show 
































TELEVISION COMMERCIALS 
by 
FLETCHER SMITH STUDIOS 












... long on 
viewing power 
... strong on sales 


Stretching your television investments is a specialty of 
Fletcher Smith Studios. 

How? By imaginative commercial productions with an 
entertainment factor that holds your television audience 
for the important pay-off message. 

1955 marks the 25th year of successful film production 
for Fletcher Smith Studios. Now is the time to let the 
glitter of our outstanding record rub off on your tele- 
vision commercial needs. 

Write... phone...wire... 


FLETCHER SMITH STUDIOS, INC. 
321 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. Murray Hill 5-9010 











Testimonial Tips 


(No. 4 of a series ) 


ALWAYS BE SURE THERE IS A 
LOGICAL BELIEVABLE 
CONNECTION BETWEEN 
THE PRODUCT AND THE 
PERSONALITY ! 

Over 400 Advertising Agencies 
that have used our. services 
have found that this advice 

pays—and sells. 


Sudeorsewmctite, ir 


The only organization devoted 
exclusively to all phases of 
endorsements and testimonials 
Send for FREE COPY of THE 
REVISED PRIMER OF 
TESTIMONIAL ADVERTISING 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


Hollywood, Washington, Chicago 
London, Paris 





























JACK 
ANGELL 


News 
NBC, Chicago 




















BURNS 


GREENVILLE, PENNA. | 








‘SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 



























































ips 


EN 
THE 


encies 
rvices 
advice 
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30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, New York 

















Greetings 
from 


VAUGHN 
MONROE 





@ Opening FEBRUARY 7 


SAHARA, Las Vegas 


© Veanwhile, busy doing 


TV Films and Live Commercials 


for RCA 


RCA VICTOR 
Records 


Direction: MARSHARD MUSIC 


Press Relations: MARVIN DRAGER 


EXCLUSIVE AAP MANAGEMENT 








@ 333 N. MICHIGAN AVE., Chicago, Ill. 


y 0 
snes 


























i ednes ' 








Producer 
leo morgan 


Director 


clark jones 








Caesars Hour 


Associate Producer 


george charles 





* 























e Greetings to AARIETY 








AL SPAN 
Producer 


“Stage Show” 








Jackie Gleason Enterprises 


JACK HURDLE 
Producer 


“The Honeymooners” 


























Cengratulations! 


LARRY 


BERNS 


and 





SANDRA 


GOULD 























The NBC Weatherman 


CLINT YOULE 














Congratulations... 
BIG JACK WILSON 








BIGGEST THING IN PHILADEPHIA ! 























— 





salina catee is cane eaeleeeeiaiie aac emeoue oe ao, a 
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As the company which broadcast 
the first radio time signal, 

we of Bulova take more than 
Ordinary pleasure in congratulating 


you of Variety on your first 50 years! 


From 


You all know how heavily we rely on 
one spot television and radio to sell. 
365 days every year, our commercials 


are seen and heard by millions 


ee 
Pioneer of people over hundreds of stations. 


The wonderful cooperation given by 





To 





these stations has been of greatest 
importance in establishing Bulova 
Another as America’s largest-selling fine watch. 
Therefore, we also send our warmest thanks 
to the Radio and TV stations which 

you serve —and which have 


served us so well. 


We wish you all a Happy 


and Prosperous 1956! 


Cordially, 


Lalas 


President 


BULOVA WATCH COMPANY, Inc. 


BULOVA PARK, N. Y. 
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BEST WISHES... 


audrey meadows 








Personal Management 


VAL IRVING 



































Congratulations 


JOE QUILLAN 





CBS 
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JACKIE GLEASON ENTERPRISES 
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cs 


BERNARD GREEN, COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


Musical Director of “CAESAR’S HOUR” ) 





















































CARL REINER HOWARD MORRIS 


SID CAESAR’S HOUR SID CAESAR’S HOUR | 


NBC -TV NBC -TV 









































Congratulations VARIETY 





sandra deel 








Thanks, SID CAESAR 
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CAESAR’S HOUR 


NBC-TV 
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| To AARIETY : Tf 


“Have a Happy” 


“HERE’S LOOKING AT YOU” CAROL REED 














CBS-TV 





Radio’s Most b 
Talked-A bout 
Show... 











CHARLIE DOBSON 
Westinghouse TV 







































































































































an « “JIMMY DURANTE SHOW” 
RICHARD WILLIS Produced 
NBC and 
Staged 
] 
TECHNICAL DIRECTORS | 
Management: | 
WILLIAM MORRIS 
Hank Bomberger Robert Hanna 
Fidelis Blunk Milton Kitchen ‘a (3rd year on CBS for | 
Carl Cabasin Larry Lockwood Continental Baking via 
GOLDEN GREETINGS Ted Bates Agenc 
Carlos Clark Robert Long weney/ 
Eugene Lynch . 
Jack Coffey | 
Chas. E. Corcoran Frank McArdle sil 
Robert Daniels enae saad * 
Sidney Davidson wae Se | 
idney ll lament HERR SANFORD ARTHUR HENLEY | 
Stoddard Dentz Thomas Smiley PRODUCTIONS || | 
Lawrence Elikann Orland Tamburri Producer SHELTON HOTEL 
| New York 
nt romans —_ Dail Zampiano GARRY MOORE SHOW—CBS-TV “ealtited 
* 
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Congratulations! 


GARRY MOORE 
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D’ARTEGA 


“POPS” Concerts in Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 











COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 





Permanent Musical Director-Conductor 


Currently Playing: 


WORLD FAIR, Dominican Republic 


@ MERCURY RECORDS @ 














WILBUR STARK - JERRY LAYTON, ING. 


270 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 












































Congratulations 


from 


KOWL 


10,000 WATTS 
1580 on your dial 


Southern California's most 
powerful station featuring 
"Specialized Programming” 
with outstanding personalities. 


JOE ADAMS 

LILLIAN RANDOLPH 
CHESTER WASHINGTON 
“CHICO” LIONEL SESMA 
ELENA SALINAS 

SENOR WM. OROZCO 
MARIO REY 




















BILL COLLERAN 


Director 


YOUR HIT PARADE 
1954-55-56 


Manager: ASHLEY-STIENER, Inc. 


MUrray Hill 8-0330 




















George Stone 
NBC—Chicago 























TONI and JAN 


ARDEN 


Congratulate LARTETY 











The Radio — Television 
Club of Southern 
California again 
KBIG News. Of seven 
awards, KBIG is the only 
non-network winner. 


News 


honors 








Alan Lisser 
1953 & 1954 
winner for 
Best Non-Network 
Newscaster. 





Larry Berrill 
1955 winner for 
Most Enterprising 

Radio Report. 


KBIG Newscasts are 5- 
minutes long, staff-written, 
edited, polished, listenable! 


There are 113 each week. 
Of these 10 are immovable 
public service; 76 are spon- 
sored; 27 are available. 


KBIG 
Néws, YOU own a share in 
this Golden Mike. 


If you Sponsor 


If you don’t, talk it over 
with your KBIG or Robert 
Meeker contact. 






The Catalina Station 


740 “ia 
SERED 
“PS 


ao 


a: er 
JOHN POOLE BROADCASTING CO. | 
6540 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, California 
Telephone: HOllywood 3-3205 


Nat. Rep. Robert Meeker & Assoc. Inc. 
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SO DO THE 65,000,000 PEOPLE WHO WATCHED "PETER PAN” LAST 
YEAR. SHE MAKES BEING A SPONSOR FUN. TO SEE WHAT WE MEAN, TUNE 























| IN THE REPEAT PERFORMANCE OF “PETER PAN” MONDAY, JANUARY 9, IN 


COLOR OR BLACK-AND-WHITE ON “PRODUCERS'’ SHOWCASE,” 7:30 E.S.T., 
NBC-TV. SEE BIG COLOR TV NOW—AT YOUR RCA VICTOR DEALER'S. 


RCA VICTOR & 


Tmks.@ RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA “HIS MASTER'S VOICE™ 


ee Yoo ee eer eee ee 
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Absorbine Jr. Fedders Air Condi- Ponds V 
Anacin tioners Purex 
Aunt Fonny’s Bread Franco-American Pertussin é 
American Hotel Asso- Folger Coffee Pepsodent 
ciation Gallo Wine Party Curl 
. Air Wick Gold Medal Flour Post Cereals 
¢ Avon Cosmetics Grapenuts Flokes Philip Morris 
Anson Gunther Beer Prell 
i Bollantine Beer Good Luck Margarine Palmolive + 
Brille Guild Wine Piel’s Beer 
Bon Deodorant Grossinger Rye Bread Pall Moll 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Hood Rubber Co. Pontiac Automobiles 
Co. Helena Rubenstein Perspray 
\. Betty Crocker Hozel Bishop Rayve Shampoo “y 
Benrus Holmes & Edwards RCA Sh 
Buleve Silver Ritz Crackers its 
America’s Number One Good Music transmitter will extend that market Chloredent Hellman's Mayonncise Royal Crown Cola Ja 
Station, WQXR, becomes America’s further. Campbell's Soups Hinds Hand Lotion Revioa Sh 
; er \d music station wi . j a t il . ap 
pene neg esl equa were -™ Now more people will hear WQXR’s ng Automobiles Hudson Paper Rinso v 
4 y -We ‘ansmitter. ° ama 
our new 50,000-watt transmitter excellent programming, more people a Y : Hale Shampoo Rencen 
‘ arling’s Beer . . 
This means that the demand for the will hear our sponsors’ messages, Cosh ‘ B oe Scott Paper Co. 
= - , ’ -D? a ashmere Bouquet 
best in music and The New York more people will buy WQXR’s adver- eels te i _— Skol 
Times news puts our television-proof tised products and services. That’s pone it Ivory Staze 
eee ream = 
program policy in the “big time.” what you want, isn’t it? J. B. Williams Co. Shadow Wave “ry 
- Chesterfield : 
. Johns-Manville Shasta e 
Twenty years of sticking to one idea Cigarettes le icaiie = 
, cre 
—good music and news—has enabled Crisco ; 
: : Jekyll Island Shrimp Spry 
WQXR to build an audience of 659,000 Charles of the Ritz 
: 1560 on AM dial Cel Koroseal Sanka 
families of higher-than-average in- 6s ca FE al elanese 
; , ; : . Detroit 3 1 st Knickerbocker Beer Speidel 
come in the world’s richest market = se Cee 
: 3 RADIO STATION OF THE NEW YORK TIMES © Cheat Lux Shell Oil 
—New York. Our new top-powered 229 West 43rd St., New York 36, N.Y. LA 4-1100 a wy KS: 
Gum Lilt Schick Razors 
Dorthy Gray L&M Filter Tip Seaforth rir 
| ; - Cigarettes . ' FO 
Dunhill Cigarettes Spic N’ Span adi 
Drene Lustre Crome Schenley 
Dash lava Tip Top Bread 
Dreft Morton Pies Texcel Tope 
Dow Chemical Co. Modess Tide 
Eastman Kodok Ce. Mennen Toni 
Eversharp Pens Monarch Baking Co. Vick’s att 3 
Easy Off Norge Vaseline Hair Tonie pla 
Nabisco ec 
Etiquet , Veto yee 
aad White Sewi 
French's Instant N _ ee 
. once Machines 
Potato Mix ties 
estea ; 
Ford Motor Co. — Wildroot 
Florida Citrus Com- Noxzema Whirl 
mission Waldorf Tissue 
° i e / Nylast 
/ Y 
Congratulations Variety! oa nad Pay 
Fluffe Oreo Cockies Zest 
SOUI Y SALES oo 9 ° ° o #°¢S ° 
WXYZ-TV Detroit 
Ted Bates & Co. Inc. Lennen & Newell, Inc. 
P.S. Many thanks for the kind Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 
words on my summer replacement Ine. McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
show on the ABC-TV Network. Benton & Bowles, Inc. McConnell Eastman & Co. Ltd. 
Biow Beirn Toigo, Inc. F. Monroe Dreher, Inc. 
Bryan Houston, Inc. Norman Craig & Kummel, Inc. 
Cockfield Brown & Co. Ltd. Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc. 
Compton Advtg., Inc. Peck Advtg. Agency, Inc, 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. Raymond Spector Co., Ine. 
Doncer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Ine. Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc, Douglas D. Simon Advtg., Inc. 
Fingion & Co, tne. Sullivon, Stauffer, Colwell & Boyes, 
Foote, Cone & Belding Inc. 
Geyer Advtg., Inc. J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Grey Advtg. Agency, Inc. Weiss & Geller NY Inc. 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. Young & Rubicam 
1 THANKS to all of the above for whom we have, at one time 
or another, had the privilege of making filmed commercials — 
sie for television. 
SATURDAY NIGHT—N.B.C. 
Studios at 414 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Judson 6-5582 
| Mgt.: William Morris Agency 
—_ RR, ee le —— 
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Voted 


# 
“BEST NEW TV FILM l 
MUSICAL SERIES” iin 


Biilboard’s 3rd Annual TV Film Awards 
Competition 


kk kt * 


“Happy with the half-hour Guy Lombardo 
Show on WRCA-TV, N. Y., A&P has expanded 
its coverage to include Birmingham, Atlanta, 
Jacksonville and Petersburg . .. The Lombardo 
Show won universal approval in New York; its 
appeal is to the entire family, which is what 
A&P is looking for.” 
Television Magazine, October, 1955. 


x KKK *K 


“The returns were beyond their greatest ex- 
pectations. The grocers’ group were choked 
with response to the Lombardo program.” 


R. Z. Morrison, Sales Mgr., WKBT, Wisc. 


zx*wkKkKK * 


“Since taking on the Guy Lombardo Show we 
have had more favorable results and comments 
from that show than from all the rest of our 
advertising media put together.” 
D. R. Hunneman, Jr., Ass’t V.P. Canal 
National Bank of Portland, Maine. 


x kK Kk * 


“... Gratifying response ... We are making 
plans to continue the Guy Lombardo Show next 
year.” 












B. F. McCarroll, Adv. Mgr., Pioneer 
Natural Gas Co., Amarillo, Texas. 


























GREAT ATTRACTIONS 





Currently 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 
New York 





Publicity—DAVID 0. ALBER ASSOCIATES: Gene Shefrin 











iN AMERICA'S #1 ORCHESTRA— 


GUY LOMBARDO 


AND HIS ROYAL CANADIANS 
ONE OF SHOW BUSINESS’ ALL-TIME 


MUSIC SHOW! 


VARIETY - ARB 


NEW YORK, WRCA—12.4 (Dec. '55) 
PITTSBURGH, KDKA—32.4 (Oct. 55) 
SHREVEPORT, KTBS—29.4 (Oct. '55) 
SOUTH BEND, WSTB—20.3 (Nov. '55) 
JOHNSTOWN, WJAC—33.2 (Nov. '55) 
BOISE, KBOI—26.9 (Nov. °55) 

FT. WAYNE, WKJG—26.5 (Nov. '55) 








ww ow 





Exclusive Management 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
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HERE’S TO 


Congratulations VARIETY 


FROM THE HEART OF 


SAM PERRIN TEX ANTOINE 


and UNCLE WETHBEE 


GEORGE BALZER ; 


6:45 P.M. and 11:10 P.M., Monday thru Friday 


AL GORDON righ 1 Yor 6M EDSON 
HAL GOLDMAN 























Best Wishes to 


VARIETY 








"The Jack Benny Show" 














John Scott Trotter. 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 








Luncheons 12 to 3:30 CHAN FOOD . <> 
PAMPER TASTE 3 — 


Without PamperingWaist | “ems 


If you can’t forsake table 
Dine with us, look like Gable 
If you not type for gym 

See us and be slim 










HOUSE OF 


























PHIL LEVENS | | 





























AVES r Feast to your heart’s content 
AAS onal On delicacies from Orient } Director 
A Chan food give palate pleasure ; “DOLLAR A SECOND” 
TIMES SQUARE Never increase waist measure. ABC-TV 
Afier-Theatre Specialties 
A Salute to AARIETY Greetings to AARIETY 





RAI PURDY KEN WHALEN 


Producer-Director 
CBS-TV 





Producer-Director 
CBS-TV 
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JOHNSON’S WAX PET MILK 


1955-56 
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saanaaaned — Wil. F. BROIDY PRODUCTIONS 





NOW! iwnirs Gth YEAR 


THE ALL FAMILY 
TELEVISION SERIES 








WILD BILL 
Hichok 


America's Top Weekly Television Series 
of Western Adventure! 








— CO-STARRING — 


Andy 


MADISON - DEVINE 





Sponsored Nationally by 
The KELLOGG Company 
Through LEQ BURNETT Company 


For Details Write: 


5545 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. HOLLYWOOD 3-6844 











a 


* sales results 
in the Channel 8 
Multi-City Market 


WGAL-TV 


LANCASTER, PENNA. 
NBC and CBS 


For sales results in this region 
—reach its 314 million people 
who own 912,950 TV sets, 
have a yearly potential buying 
capacity of $514 billion. 



















Channel 8 Multi-City Market 


Harrisburg Reading 
York Lebanon 
Hanover Pottsville 
Gettysburg Hazleton 
Chambersburg Shamokin 
geacemm Waynesboro Mount Carmel 
Frederick Bloomsburg 
Westminster Lewisburg 
Carlisie Lewistown 
Sunbury Lock Haven 
Martinsburg § Hagerstown 











316,000 WATTS 





STEINMAN STATION 
Clair McCollough, Pres. 


Representatives: 

MEEKER TV, INC. 
New York Chicage 
los Angeles San Francisco 





























HARRY WISMER 


GENERAL TELERADIO 


Television: 
“GENERAL SPORTS TIME” 


Sponsored by General Tire & Rubber Co. 


“BETHLEHEM SPORTS TIME” 


Sponsored by Bethlehem Steel Co. 


“THIS WEEK IN SPORTS” 


for International News Service 
Radio: 
“SPORTS TIME” 
Sponsored by GENERAL TIRE and R. J. REYNOLDS 


Broadcasting major sporting events and special events 
over the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
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HAPPY 50th ANNIVERSARY 







“ARIETY May 24, 1932 


Palaee Theatre 


GRACE HAYES (2) 
Comedienne 

16 Mins.; Two and One 
Palace 

Grace Hayes, now a radio songstress, 
has a good vaudeville act. Were there 
such a thing as bigtime left it would be 
termed a bigtime act, packing quite a bit 
of charm and class and not a little 
novelty. 

The novelty goes double. For one 
thing, predicating her presentation on 
the radio idea, she is introduced as ‘by 
courtesy of the NBC,’ but sans mike. At 
first one believes the mikes didn’t work 
but it may have been deliberate. 

Opening with ‘Lovable,’ Miss Hayes’ 
bridesmaid number is effective. It is 
followed by a recitative song, ‘Meet the 
Governor,’ one of those ‘President's 
Daughter’ naughty lyrics but not too 
rough. Through all this she is backed 
up by two pianists, Joe Lynn, and Mil- 
dred Brown at two baby grands. 

Her principal novelty is the ‘one’ spe- 
cialty with a grimacing mike whereon 
is perched one of those ventriloquial 
dummy’s faces with movable lips and 
eyes for comedy by-play as Peter Lind 
does the off-stage impressionistic radio 
hoke to good results. Miss Hayes up 
front reels off a nice medley of pop 
ditties, interspersing her songalog with 
a parody phrase: ‘You've Got Me in Be- 
tween the Devil and the NBC.’ 

Young Peter Lind, a clever and nice- 
looking youth in one of those tropical 
‘monkey jacket’ getups proves it in full 
view that he’s the microphonic assistant 
with another mike bit. The comedienne 
can best be described as being a stately 
Statue with an attractive personality and 
an accomplished conception of stage 
values, 

While her radio rep isn’t of the same 
proportions that her stage distinction 
once enjoyed, she is withal a seasoned 
trouper. Were she fortified by a little 
more impressive ether rep she would be 
a cinch for those fabulous figures which 
the Kate Smiths, et al, enjoy. 

Anyway, she doesn’t need a mike to 
Bet over. Abel. 


to MARIETY 


only 


23 YEARS 
FOR ME— 


but lock at the 
beautiful company 
I've kept... 


< 











PETER LIN 


HAYES 


18 YEARS 
LOU IRWIN 


CBS 
Radio and Television 


T.V. & Radio 
WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 


Personal Management 


LOU IRWIN 


Publicity 
NAT FIELDS 










VARIETY June 15, 1955 


Sands, Las Vegas 
Las Vegas, June 8. 
Jack Entratter presents “Ziegfeld Fol- 


lies,” starring Peter Lind Hayes & Mary 


Healy. 


Jack Entratter ushers in his second 
edition of the “Ziegfeld Follies” here 
. . . Then, too, there are Peter Lind 
Hayes and Mary Healy to lend song and 
robust comedy to the sparkler that’s in 


for four weeks... 


Hayes and Miss Healy, occupy the 
stage for 40 minutes ... Couple starts 
off their familiar theme, “Getting To 
Know You,” with the addition this time 
of the Toppers, a tall, male singing 
quartet good in their own right and fine 
foils for the stars, 


The opus is of smash calibre and the 
audience filed out well sated with the 
full-bodied results. 


In the stars’ 40-minute chore, Hayes 
assumes an assortment of characters. He 
evokes plenty of laughs as a bubble gum- 
chewing trumpet player. Miss Healy 
teams with Hayes in a clever duet of 
“Jealousy” in which they dance in nim- 
ble fashion to vaude dialog. The Toppers 
back Miss Healy in a nice rendering of 
“Something’s Got To Give,” and Hayes 
and the Toppers follow in the laugh- 
provoking ‘“‘Las Vegas Melody.” The 
“Rose Marie” skit is hilarious as is the 
“Student Prince” sketch with Hayes 
{eoking more like his last year’s version 
of King Farouk. The Noel Coward take- 


off by the pair is a socko windup. Bob. 
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Best Wishes 


SID SMITH 


DIRECTOR 
“THE JIMMY DURANTE SHOW” 
mye 




















CONGRATULATIONS 
ARIETY 


We're 482 years younger... 








My Very Best Wishes 





but we’re the leader, too! 


ity PAUL BARON 


CHANNEL 2 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“The Station with a Personality” | 


Musical Director 


THE JOHNNY GARSON SHOW 
CBS-TV 
































BEST WISHES 


British Information. Services 


... for more than a decade, 
distributors of the, finest , WILBUR HATCH 
documentary. and art shorts... 


30 Rockefeller. Plaza, New York-20, N: Y. Musical Director 








“| Love Lucy” 























“December Bride” 


“Our Miss Brooks” 














INDUSTRIAL HEART 
DIE TRUMAN || 3323223". 
T's Yew Zucen 
MUSIC DIRECTOR NBC-TYV “Matinee Theatre” wy 
X\\ 
BMI CONTRACT WRITER 1955-56 Y Ee 


Records by Gogi Grant, The Sportsmen, 
Russ Morgan, Jerry Gray, The Thunderbirds 


ORGAN-PIANO LP’s for TOPS RECORDS 


CRANE PUBLICATIONS: 
“Little Hymns for Little People’ (LP & Folia °) 

~ we ee Revorite Children’s Hymns (LP & Folio) > >» =. 
“Magic Of Believi ing’ (Frankie Laine TV Fi hey 








ew 
316,000 watts of V. H. F. _— 


W HTN =D Vs ABC 


Greater Huntington Theatre Corp. 
Huntington, W.Va. Huntington 3-0185 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


“My Si lent Partner’ (international Records) 
Score ‘‘Going Up” Revue (Folio) 
“Santa‘s Safety Song” (LP and Folio) 


Released soon: “Concerto for Tape and Solo instrument” 


Hollywood 
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Congratulations on 

Your first 50- 

May there be many 
— More 50s. 

| | 
Monday Through Friday 
| NBC 
_| | | RADIO 
iq NETWORK 
i. : | adie sitaumiaaes ESTELLA KARN, 49 West 45th St., New York City ar 
| 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
BENTON & BOWLES, Inc. 
Mdvertising/ 
NEW YORK HOLLYWOOD LAKELAND TORONTO 
| | 
—— t 


liesaanieidiecaiibaitel 


















































mt AL DE CAPRIO | 
VARIETY a 


Nat Hiken PHIL SILVERS SHOW 


Marlo Lewis 


les lear ils ae 








Producing John Mastersen 
“WALT DISNEY’S MAGIC KINGDOM” Ern Westmore SEARCH FOR BEAUTY SHOW 
Starring Charles Antell 
WALLY BOAG and DONALD NOVIS Al Cantwell B. B.D. 0. 
direct from 
DISNEYLAND PARK, ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA Paul Fiegay OMNIBUS 
ABC Radio Network 
: Harry Kalchiem WM. MORRIS 
Available, Radio-TV 

















“WELCOME TRAVELERS” Starring TOMMY BARTLETT 
“STOPOVER” with JOE E. BROWN 

“MIRACLES CAN HAPPEN” Starring PAT O‘BRIEN Yours in All Kinds of Weather 

“FORTUNE IN FAITH” with DR. PRESTON BRADLEY 


© 
In Preparation "CHICAGO '56" TV Series 8 }. HOFF 


LES LEAR PRODUCTIONS 
pe ripe | WBBM-TV Weatherman 
CHICAGO . HOLLYWOOD 
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WARREN 
HULL 
“STRIKE 


IT 
RICH" 
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CAMEO COPPER CLEANSER CORNING GLASS WORKS, PYREX WARE 
Did Z2&E a rAeaLn se GENERAL ELe CPR RADIO AND 2ELE VISION 
SETS SlbBL EIT Z RAZORS AN D BL A._.D.Be83 CSS AND G:ANADA 
K 
Advek Toe 
onveae”? 
port ° 
pet 
Ho J. SSH BIN Be 70 VOR RTET 1 ES HOTPOINT ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY MOHAWK CARPET 
| 
MILLS PFEIFFER’S BEER . PITTSBURGH PLATE 
i862. Paatur DIVISION : SUN-+MAID RAISINS 
HIRAM WALKER PRIVATE CELLAR, TEN HIGH WHISKEY 











SELL 


San Francisco 


and all of Northern 
Calif. with | 


JERRY 
DEXTER 


Announcing for 
Radio - TV - Film 


GLencourt 1-9836 
Oakland 




















Contact 
LLOYD JOHNSON 



































JOHN 
CONRAD 


“ese 





Elmer the Elephant | 





WNBQ-—Chicago 
































Happy Birthday FARIETY from... 





PAUL KINGSLEY 


Producer-Host 
“STAR SHOWCAS EY Sponsored by 


WABC-TV, Monday through Friday, 11-11:30 P.M., EST 


CARTER - ANAHIST 




















Congratulations to AARIETY 
DORSEY CONNORS 


“Dorsey Connors Show,” 10:10 P.M., Sunday thru Friday, WNBQ, Chicago @ Midwest Editor of NBC-TV’s “Home” 
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" | personal management AARON B. STEINER 
agent WILLIAM MORRIS 
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Best Wishes to ZARIETY on Its 50th Anniversary! 


- MASTERS 


for everything you need! 


MASTERS 





66 West 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 
425 Seventh Street, N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 
49 Beacon Bivd., Miami, Florida 



























Good Luck to A4n7eTy J 


| “fF fF || sosepH || EARL SHELDON 
oo GALLICCHIO 


Music Director, 


— | Central Division 
ALEX DREIER National Broadcasting 


Company 
NBC-TV and NBC Radio 


CONDUCTOR - ARRANGER 




















GREAT SALE OF GOMEDY MATERIAL 


(Brand new original comedy scripts written by the greatest comedy 
writers in show biz today) 











* 25 monologs $10 * 20 pantomime 
© 12 complete new gag- sketches $15 
files $10 © 15 skits $10 


* 15 dialogs $10 


(These pantomime sketches are hilarious. From 1 to 10 people. From 
3 to 10 minutes. If you wish, you can insert dialogue. It isn't necessary 


that you be a facial pantomimist. You get the laughs from the 
visual bits.) 

















8 : FREE: With every order we'll send you 10 song parodies. 


scent | LAUGHS UNLIMITED 
But the thought is still big 


106 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. JUdson 2-0373 




















gt. ape os CONGRATULATIONS 


WABC-TV 


| BEAUTY, HEALTH AND PERSONALITY AUTHORITY A ACK K AREY Greetings 


| 
“Koffee With Karey” 
, ‘ WCFL—Chicago 
Season’s Greetings 


ELOISE KUMMER CHS out Some G8) | “Ty Town Tonight” 
BROOKS 
\g COSTUMES CBS-TV, Chicago 


3 West 6is1 St., N.Y.C.+Tel. PL. 7-5800 














































































































CARLTON E. MORSE 


Enterprises, Hollywood 


ONE MAN’S FAMILY THE WOMAN IN MY HOUSE 
| | LOVE A MYSTERY 
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aubman 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 











“ON YOUR ACCOUNT” 
For Tide, Fluffo, Spic & Span 
NBC-TV 


“LOVE STORY” For 
Ivory Snow, Prell and Camay 
CBS-TV 


“PERRY MASON” 
For Tide 
CBS RADIO 


“SEARCH FOR BEAUTY’ 
For Charles Antell 
CaCTY 


“WINKY DINK AND YOU’ 
For Ideal Toys 
CHs-TY 


“JUNIOR CHAMPIONS’? 
For Robert Hall Clothes 
NBC-TV 


Composer and Musical 
Director for Filins on 

“CAPTAIN KANGAROO”’ 
C'BS-TV 


PAUL TAUBMAN'S 






30 Central Park South 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ee vote-seeking stentorians for brush. 









ing up on their declamations be. 


—— Yj fore the homescreens. While get. 
peer get 
, 7. Yy ting the politicos into shape for 
their forensics during the 1952 


Presidential campaign, the film- 
legit-tv thesp, who heads the 


Michael Browne Institute, N.Y, 
found that training the candidates 
in diction and stance, and espe- 
cially in getting them to relax so 
that their “sincerity” will show 


ty 
helped virtually all of them to 


pull the ballots. (His is a no- 
names-please business, so he nixed 
mentioning ’em but indicated that 
they were from both political par- 
ties.) 
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Most managers are confident 
their overall public service track 
records will offset the final quar- 
| ter’s big play on the cash registers. | 
































Congratulations HARIETY on your GOLDEN JUBILEE 





PETER DONALD 
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FILMS: 
"Oklahoma!" 


Rodgers and Hammerstein Production 
“Bambi Linn's dancing is 
sensational.” 

LOUELLA PARSONS 


"Carousel" 


20th Century Fox (soon to be released) 
choreography by 
ROD ALEXANDER 


TELEVISION: 


Max Liebman’s ""$pectaculars 
NBC-TV 


NIGHT CLUBS: 


Recently Concluded 


BEVERLY HILTON HOTEL 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 


ARIETY HOLLYWOOD REPORTER 
; “Bambi Linn and_ Rod 
“Bambi Linn and _ Rod Alexander are more than a 
Alexander are captivating dance act, they're a postage 
with their expert stepping stamp review with all the 
and flair for showmanship. ingredients and then some. 
They score particularly in They do an amusing take-off 
old vaude windup turn, on the movies and of old 
catching the breath of Va- time vaudeville and_ their 
riety as a song and dance dance numbers are exquisite. 
team; minstrel men and bag- Bambi Linn, long a top name 
gy pants clowns. They are in the dance, was floating 
assisted in this number by grace. They are surely one 
a big French poodle called of the very best dance teams 
Armentiers.” = working today and _ could 
Whit. easily be the top billed act 


of any show.” 
Leo Guild 


Direction: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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: Billings Swing 
Reflects Radio's 
Local Character 


Has television overtaken and 
doomed radio? That’s been the 
key question in the minds of the 
AM boys for the past seven years, 
particularly at the networks, where 
total advertising revenues have 
fallen consistently since the peak 
of 1948. The $137,000,000 four- 


network billings total in 1954 is 
still a far cry from the $18,000,000 
in 1929, but viewed against the 
1948 peak of $199,000,000, does it 
mean that radio is a has-been? 

Depends on the way you look 
at it—as a network proposition or 
as an overall industry. Network 
revenue has been declining, but na- 
tional spot and local sponsorship 
have shown an upward, if at times 
erratic, curve. Local sponsorship 
(time & talent) in 1954 came to 
something like $315,000,000; in that 
peak network year of 1948. it ac- 
counted for only $229,000,000. Spot 
revenues totaled $121,600,000 in 
1948; in 1954 it was $135,000,000. 
The network revenues have been 
declining; that of the stations in- 
creasing. 

The answer, surprisingly, is that 
radio in this modern age of quick 
electronic communications, is as- 
suming a local character. It’s a 
music-and-news proposition, with 
some local sports and public serv- 
ice thrown in. Even the news 
dcesn’t necessarily come from the 
networks anymore, what with the 
vast and instantaneous wire serv- 









Miss KRON-TV 
offers 
a Well-Filled Stocking* 









CE, 


...embracing over — 
4 million people in 


Northern California 


aii ices blanketing the nation and 
é TTAB reaching even the smallest station 
Th Oy at ° subscribers. Television has moved 
hi” rir! eo into the picture as the “entertain- 


*1954 Retail Sales coe i: Ba 
$5,158,223,000— . /sielammarram A pul 


ment” medium, the family-living- 
room plaything, and radio has he- 


. qv come the personalized “bedroom- 
greater than in any age * = ry | ie 4 A p i i "te Oo bathroom-kitchen-car” vehicle. The 
one of forty states. egies e., ae f | stations can easily provide the per- 

Pigs gt mt MR AAA KC) sonalized fare, which means the 





: ia networks are left largely without 

a> pitt GA LIV a function. 
$i , Does this mean the end of the 
é. networks? Probably not, for tele- 
vision is a medium which requires 
the full attention of its audience, 
a leisure medium; while radio re- 
quires only the ear and only half- 





aa 








Represented Nationally attention—it’s a work medium. So 
by F, &P daytime radio is still strong, catch- 
y rree eters, Inc, ing the housewives at work. And 


it’s strong as an entertainment 
medium, because the leisure-time 
requirements of television haven't 
been able to take that entertain- 
ment function away from it in the 
: ' - daytime. Video has made the radio 
No. 8 in the series, “What webs draw a blank at night, but it 
Every Time Buyer Should ae a sp nig Prey before it = 

: them off in the daytime. An 
Know About KRON-TV" meanwhile, the stations, the heart 
of the radio industry, continue to 
grow stronger. What’s ahead? It’s 
anybody's guess, but the patterns 
are beginning to form. 




















Greetings to ARIETY 
BILL HEALION 


Director of ‘‘Today’’ 


NBC-TV 

















Congratulations on Your 50th Anniversary 


KAY EDDIE 


MURPHY WESTFALL DOUCETTE 
12:45 to 2 P.M. Daily -WNBQ, Chicago 
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Record Promotion: KAPPY JORDAN, JERRY JOHNSON 


Personal Manager: FRANK P. BARONE 


GENERAL ARTISTS. CORPORATION 


New York © Chicego © «Beverly Hills © acianoti © silos @ 
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ONESHOT versus BUCKSHOT, :i::- « 


Recently an ad-manager whose agency was 
presenting him the glories of a one-shot 
TV extravaganza asked, ‘Don’t you still be- 
lieve in frequency in advertising?” A good 
question! 








Frankly, with today’s competitive markets, 
advertisers have to believe more than ever ia 
frequency of impression. Today people have 
their minds on more things than ever before 
for the simple reason their minds have access 
to more things. 


Hundreds of new ideas, new services, new 
brands and new products and advertisers are 
trying to crowd their way into these minds 
and leave an impression. 


Hitting these people once a week (much less 
on alternate weeks) with a message sand- 
wiched in between no matter how many 
dancing girls is hardly sound advertising. 


Consistent advertisers are the only adver 
tisers who can survive in this day of short- 
lived product loyalties, a situation that’s 
doubled in spades by the fact that so much 
is being sold without benefit of “iive” sales 
help; i.e., self-service. 


Advertising, therefore, has shouldered not 
only its biggest burden but also its biggest 
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opportunity. But it requires bed rock con- e ” 
cepts and that means insistent as well as ee bad 
consistent advertising — repetitive as well as = e © e 
competitive advertising. 2 
- = 
All of which is causing many an advertiser to e @ 
reawaken to the vitality of localized radio. e e 
Now, with greater potential than ever, this % e 
kind of radio is providing the frequency * 
needed—at reasonable prices and with a flexi- 
we : ; e ® 
bility that fits like a gauntlet (meaning snugly ® 
and with a wallop). ° 
Localized radio — announcements, programs 
and participations—can be bought when, * 


where and how you want. You can segment * 
the day or night, the season or the days of 
the week. You can buy short runs or 52 con- 
secutive weeks. Live or recorded. With inte- ry 
grated or disintegrated announcements. You 

can change your message overnight. 


Localized radio—spot radio—is all yours to 
adapt and adopt and make work for you at 
the lowest price of any mass medium in his- 
tory while it’s at its circulation peak and its 
saturation zenith. 


Radio Division Of 
THE KATZ AGENCY, INc. 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 








Actors Who Twit. 
TV Draw Scorn 
Of Maria Riva 


Boston. 
TV is definitely not a “sort of 


| poor relation to the legit theatre,” 
| Maria Riva says. 


“The patronizing attitude of 
| some actors toward tv infuriates 
|me. It feeds them, pays the rent 
land makes them known to mil- 
| lions, but when they get a role in 
fa Broadway play they talk as if 
| they had finally moved to the right 
'side of the tracks, she adds. 
| 


| Miss Riva, daughter of Marlene 
| Dietrich, declared, “I am a tele- 
ivision actress first. I think it a 
'very important medium and I hope 
'to remain in it. If a play as fine 
| as ‘Tea and Sympathy’ comes 

j}along, I shall probably do it, but 

Ta rather be doing it on tele- 
| vision. 


| She said she could not under- 
|stand why the physical presence 
of an audience “is so necessary to 
a good actor or actress.” “On tele- 
vision, you don’t piay te cameras. 
You play to a tremendous audience 
at home,” she states. 


‘When I first walked on the stage 
in ‘Tea and Sympathy’ and saw the 
audience, I didn’t get that great 
thrill they talk about. My thought 
was ‘Oh, those poor people had to 
come out in the cold, pay a baby 
sitter, park their cars and pay for 
tickets when they could be sitting 
comfortably at home with their 
feet up, watching television. We'd 
better be awfully good to make it 
worthwhile.” 


Miss Riva also declares: ‘I can’t 
go along with actors who regard 
the theatre as something all-holy 
and feel that it sets them apart 
from other mere mortals. 

“IT act for two reasons: to earn 
money which enables me to do 
more for my children and for other 
children, and because I believe 
that we have a moral obligation 
to use whatever talent and brains 
God gave us.” 


SEE TV STIMULATING 
DEMAND FOR BOOKS 


Boston. 

| TV is stimulating demand for 
more and better books, Edward 
Stanley, manager of public service 
programs for NBC, told the Boston 
Bookbuilders Society. 

He said that evidence indicates 
that “at first tv did reduce the lit- 
erary demands, but that after it 
had been in operation for some 
months, demand returned, but this 
time, for better books.” 

Stanley told the society that 
“NBC is trying to stimulate intel- 
lectual curiosity by presenting 
operas, classic dramas, documenta- 
ries and such plays as “Darkness 
;at Noon,” “Skin of Our Teeth,” 
|“Our Town” and “The Devil's Dis- 
| ciple.” 
| “Also on tv,” he said, ‘‘we’ve had 
/an hour long conversation with 
| Herbert Hoover Sr., and a com- 
/missioned opera for children, ‘Grif- 
ifelkin’,” 
































ARTHUR PENN 


DIRECTOR 


“PLAYWRIGHTS ‘56” 




















Greetings From 


Francois Pope’s “Creative Cookery” 
ABC-TV from Chicago 
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LET'S 
RAISE 
A 
TOAST 
T0 


ARIETY 
ON 
ITS 
GOLDEN 
JUBILEE 














~~ JAN MURRAY 


Thanks t2 MOGEN DAVID WINE for their sponsorship, and 
welcome fo HELENE CURTIS, our new aliernate week sponsor. 


Public Relations Management 


EORGE SCHREIER ASSOCIATES WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
400 Madison Ave., New York City 1740 Broadway, New York City 
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50 Years of the Viennese Operetta 





Vet Composer Traces Medium from Golden Age Through Its Contemporaneous 
‘Silver Age’ (Lehar, Kalman, Straus, Stolz), To What May Be the More 
Realistic Modern Idiom (He Calls It the ‘Copper Age’) 





By ROBERT STOLZ 


Vienna. 

“What's that, an operetta?” was the question I asked 
my father Jacob, music director of the Graz (Styria) City 
Theatre (my home town), after he had told me—six years 
old on that day—that the entire family, 14 in all, was 
going to see Milloecker’s “Haunted Castle.” He replied 
“You'll see.” Well, I went, saw heard and was con- 
quered. Ever since the day no 24 hours passed without 
yours faithfully thinking or talking about this huge thing 
in our world of entertainment, used in a diminutive 
sense: operetta. It ranked always first in my life. Many 
of my friends might point out, that it was the “cherchez 
la femme,” that goes ahead, but I must disappoint them. 
It was operetta for almost 50 years. 

There is no definition of the word operetta. The com- 
bination of music, words, acting and dancing creates a 
world of its own, consisting of wishing, dreaming, danc- 
ing in the clouds and being altogether in a champagne 
mood. The mere titles of the operettas like ‘“Boccacio,” 
“The Merry Widow,” “Waltz Dream,” “A Night in 
Venice,” “Two Hearts in Waltztime” were often sufficient 
to create all these feelings. 

The idea for the Viennese operetta came from France. 
The characters populating the operetta stage at that time 
were mostly people whom one could meet in real life. 
It was the period of kings, princes, counts and officers 
in dashing uniforms and princesses and pretty, sweet 
Jaundry girls. Usually an operetta told a Cinderella story 
which could and did happen in these days. Johann 
Strauss was the real creator of it and, during the same 
period, called “The Golden Age,” Karl Milloecker and 
Franz von Suppe were also very successful in this 
medium. But at the turn of the century, with the death 
of the three above-named composers. ‘The Golden Age” 
came abruptly to an end. For years no operetta scored 
a success worthwhile, Pessimists bemoaned, “the operetta 
is defintely dead!” 

Gustav Holm donates a full chapter, “The Operetta 
Said to Be Dead” in his book, “In *4-Time Around the 
World,” published by Ibis Co., Pittsburgh—Linz—Vienna. 
In his opinion, the “Silver Age,” as the era from 1905 
is called here, began with Leo Fall’s “Der Fidele Bauer,” 
which I rehearsed and directed. So I lifted the baton 
to the Renaissance. Be it as it was, next in line was 
Franz Lehar’s “Merry Widow.” I need not repeat the 
historically true story, that this operetta flopped at the 
premiere, “That’s no music” the director of the theatre 
is quoted to have said. But night by night I worked 
harder to turn destiny and defeat into victory. Finally 
I succeeded with the help of an excellent cast. 


This was my first mission in life. Oscar Straus with 
his “Chocolate Soldier’ and Edmund Eysler with his 
“Brother Straubinger” soon also became famous. 

Again I quote Gustav Holm’s book. The en suite per- 
formances (good operettas ran from 400 to 500 times), 
enabled me to devote more time to composing. Naturally, 
when a conductor must rehearse every month a new 
operetta, he is too busy to be composing. Besides, Wil- 
helm Karezag, theatre director, simply hated conductor- 
composers. I hear the reader say, ‘He was right, it is a 
misuse of power.” But Karcezag forgave me after I 
had induced him to listen to my score “Glucksmadel,” 
which was preemed at the Raimund Theatre. With this 
one “Sky High” following and a number of scores for 
other operettas. I contributed my share to this “Silver 
Age.” 

So my way to the second mission was paved. I started 
by second mission as a composer. 

May I not say, without being immodest, that the com- 
posers were Satisfied with my directing? May I say the 
public was satisfied with my composing? Of course there 
were flops. So I may also say that life without flops would 
be dull. 

Actually one learns mostly from flops. 


| —__No Frontiers ‘on Melody _ 








| 





There was no intermission in the “Silver Age” during 
World War I. Just as Lili Marlene crossed the barbed 
wirelines, songs from Vienna crossed illegally, so to say, 
into enemy nations My good friend Emil W. Maass, repre- 
senting VARIETY in Vienna, told me an interesting ex- 
perience. He stayed in Vienna until late 1916, when the 
war was at its height. Leaving Vienna and arriving in 
New York, January 1917, the first song he heard (to his 
amazement) in a bar, was my song, “Heute Nacht, wenn 
die Sternlein gluh’n,” from my operetta “Long Ago,” 
preemed here in 1915. Conversely “Tipperary” and 
“Over There” were also very popular in Vienna. 

The operettas “Long Ago,” “Favorit” and ‘Kiss Me” 
ran each more than 700 times. The “Silver Age” had 
additional talents, names like Bruno Granichstaedten’s 
*“Orlow,”’ Leo Ascher’s “Lark of Hernals’” and God knows 
how many more talents without having had a chance 
to be heard. 

Then “peace broke out,” with Austria torn to pieces, 
the outlook was bad. The aftermaths of the war were 
not noticed for quite a while. Oscar Straus came with 
this “Last Waltz,” Franz Lehar with “Land of Smiles” 
and Emmerich Kalman with his “Countess Maritza.” In 
addition Paul Abraham's operettas were much played. 
Again without being immodest, I quote my successes of 
hose days: “Sperrsechserl” (untranslatable) (it’s atip one 
gave to the house porter after 10 p.m. to open the door), 
with its 1,200 performances, ‘“‘Madi’ and “Wild Violets,” 
both 800 performances. All these were my contributions 
to that age. The “Silver Age” coined loads of gold for 
operetta composers. Show business depends, however, 
on cash-business. When the financial crisis came, there 
were no more world successes, One by one the operetta 
houses went “‘pleite,” the good old German word for bank- 
rupt, and then came World War II. 

But expectations that a “Copper Age” would start, did 
not come true in 1945, At first it seemed so. My operetta, 
“Springtime in Prater,” Willi Schmiedseder’s “Waltz 


Queen,” and Nico Dostal’s ‘“Manina” all had a good start 
— but the question arose — has the world changed so 
much? Was it actually true, that the younger generation 
does not want those two acts—one very long and one 
intermission? Should librettists stop showing dream 
life and write stories of real life? It is certain that the 
present day audiences are not interested in the fate of 
dukes and princes and therefore it's only the immortal 
music of some operettas that made those works survive. 

The legitimate theatre and the movies have brought 
nearer to the public of today the problems which are of 
interest to them. Therefore in my opinion the operetta 
also must follow if this medium is to survive. So I am 
right now in the midst to fulfill a third mission which 
might be the toughest: help to create the Copper Age of 
the Vienna operetta. There is talent here, no doubt 
about that. How about trying to find the new style? 
Is it possible? To compress three acts into two is not the 
main problem but to find librettists who write stories 
of real life. I have tried successfully to teach this theory 
librettists here and may say, that my new operetta 
“Signorina,” a story of present day Capri, fulfills this 
demand. My American experiences helped of course a 
great deal. 

Vienna will try out this form of entertainment. What 
is art in any form any way? 

Just a trial to find what the ruling power of the coun- 
try wants to see and hear and that is, the highly esteemed, 
catered for, spoilt and unpredictable Audience. 


00 Years oi Change 
In the British Theatre 


By W. MACQUEEN-POPE 
(Of the Drury Lane, London) 
London. 

During the part 50 years there has been a world revo- 
lution. And during the same period there has been a 
complete revolution in the world of the Theatre, too. 

At the opening of the century, the Theatre stood as the 
Aristocrat of the world of entertain- 
ment. It is still that, maybe, but im- 
poverished as are most aristocrats to- 
day. But at that time, it had little 
opposition — only the Music Hall 
which, by and large, appealed to a 
very different type of patron and did 
not worry the Theatre very much. 

The world of the Theatre was then 
controlled by the Actor-Managers 
and by Theatrical Managers who had 
spent their lives in the Theatre. All 
of them were practical men who 
knew their jobs, and who lived and 
thought in terms of the Theatre— 
producing and presenting their shows themselves. There 
was no remote control—those men lived and worked in 
their theatres which were, to them, their workshops, and 
they lavished the same care on their productions as did 
Sheraton on his furniture or Gainsborough on his paint- 
ings. 

Sir Herbert Tree at Her Majesty’s; Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham and Mary Moore at the Criterion and the New; Cyril 
Maude at The Haymarket; Sir George Alexander at the 
St. James’s; Arthur Bourchier at the Garrick—they were 
the fixed points. But many others would take a theatre 
for long periods, usually backed by one of the big man- 
agers—Lewis Waller, Sir Charles Hawtrey, Marie Tem- 
pest, Oscar Asche and Lily Brayton, Sir John Martin- 
Harvey, Julia Neilson and Fred Terry amongst them, 
Martin-Harvey and Miss Neilson and Terry spent much 
of their time on tour, and thus brought the finest of acting 
to the provincial theatres. Later on, Matheson Lang did 
the same. 








W. MacQueen-Pope 





Vibrant Actor-Managers | 





Those men, those actor-managers, surrounded them- 
selves with magnificent casts—it is an entire fallacy to 
think they kept the centre of the stage and had indiffer- 
ent support; they knew better than that. 

They could get theatres on rentals which appear ridicu- 
lous today—one West End Theatre run by an actor-man- 
ager cost him £20 a week. Today it costs £550. It was 
possible to stage a three-act comedy in first-class style for 
about £500 and to run it with a first-class cast for about 
£450 a week. There was no entertainment tax. 

There was in those days a great theatrical field in the 
Provinces, with hundreds of provincial theatres. These 
staged touring companies of London successes, changing 
the attraction weekiy. By means of that touring, actors 
and actresses learnt their jobs in the only way acting can 
be learnt—by being actually on the stage. None of them 
dreamed of getting into the West End without four, five 
or six years’ touring experience behind them. When they 
did apply, they were known and they were cast for parts 
which the management knew they could play. 

Drury Lane Theatre sold its own brand of goods— 
great spectacular melodramas and a gigantic pantomime 
at Christmas time, under the management and production 
of Arthur Collins. 

There was no dearth of dramatists, Pinero was still in 
his prime in the early 1900s, so were Henry Arthur Jones, 
J. M. Barrie, Sidney Grundy, Haddon Chambers, Hubert 
Henry Davis, Alfred Sutro, and many more. The chief 
foreign market from which plays were imported was 
France—but they were adapted to English tastes and man- 
ners. There was also no dearth of leading men and 
women. 

On the musical side towered the great George Edwardes 





running his twin kingdoms of The Gaiety and Daly’s, At 
the former the musical shows were light and gay; at Daly’s 
they were a shade more operatic and romantic. Edwardes 
had invented musical comedy and he exported it to Amer. 
ica. Shows of his which did not come into the category 
of the Gaiety or Daly’s he would do at other theatres jn 
partnership with men like Frank Curzon, who controlled 
several theatres and also produced musical and straight 
shows himself—a!so linking with leading actors and ac- 
tresses for long term engagements. 

Tom B. Davies and Robert Courtneidge were other man- 
ager-producers of genius. All those men were completely 
“theatre” and practical. It was of course a Commercial 
Theatre—but it was a professionally commercial one, 
which is very different. 

At the Ccurt Theatre, in Sloane Square, a management 
began a new era of the British Theatre in 1904. Vedreane 
& Granville Barker popularized the plays of Bernard 
Shaw, John Galsworthy and other dramatists in a brilliant 
management which lasted for three years—and was al- 
most a revolution in itself. Thanks to the critic William 
Archer, the works of Ibsen had become widely known here 
and paved the way for the more realistic playwrights 
sponsored by Vedreane & Barker. 

Charles Frohman, the American manager, did marvel- 
lous work at the Duke of Yorks Theatre and elsewhere. 
But at the Duke of Yorks he staged the plays of J. M. 
Barrie, including “Peter Pan,’ and he brought to the 
front many famous actors and actresses including Sir 
Geraid du Maurier. Eisewhere he did all sorts of shows 
—often musical comedies in conjunction with Seymour 
Hicks (afterwards knighted) and Ellaline Terris. His con- 
tribution to the British Theatre was a considerable one. 





| “We waitin | 











The First Wor'd War and the period which followed on 
its heels showed a Gownwards tendency. A notable fea- 
ture, however, was the constant importation of American 
musical plays—excellent plays and productions too—at 
the expense of the homemade article, though native com- 
posers like Lionel Monckton, Paul Rubens, Edward Ger- 
man and Leslie Stuart still held their own. But as time 
went on commercial managers found it easier to go to 
America and buy good readymade than to take the risk 
of creating them here. 

The great men of this era, who kept up a standard, 
were Sir Alfred Butt and Sir Oswald Stoll, both of whom 
controlled many theatres and who did keep up the old 
traditions of taste and style. But they mostly operated 
in musical plays—although Butt did both musical and 
straight productions—and they were surrounded by hosts 
of smaller managements who were men of finance and not 
of the theatre. 

Entertainment tax now began to be a burden on an in- 
dustry already feeling the effects of trade depression and 
unemployment. And standards fell badly. One of the 
most brilliant periods were the association of Basil Dean 
and Alec Rea at the St. Martin’s Theatre, where plays of 
distinction were staged with distinction and new talent 
found and encouraged. Another distinguished. name in 
the world of Revue was Andre Charlot. George Edwardes 
died in 1915 and nobody ever filled his place. 








| ; Coward and Novello | 

Things took a turn for the better in the late ’20s and 
early ’30s. Two young geniuses of the theatre, Noel Cow- 
ard and Ivor Novello, made themselves felt in both straight 
and musical plays, and the outstanding management of the 
time was that of Sir Charles B. Cochran. He had risen to 








fame before the First World War, reached a great height | 


during it, and become predominate when it was over. 

More stable managements arose, firms like H. M. Ten- 
nent Ltd., which presented plays with style and which also 
presented the modern equivalent of the actor-managers 
—such as Sir John Gielgud, Sir Ralph Richardson and 
others. 

Donald Wolfit kept the flag of Shakespeare flying and 
now the Old Vic, which is subsidized. does the work once 
done by private enterprise by Sir Frank Benson and Sir 
Philip Ben Greet. The actor-manager exists again in 
people like Sir Laurence Olivier and John Clements, 
though they are peripatetic and have no regular theatre 
of their own. 

The standard of taste and production was much higher 
during the Second World War than the first—of which 
the outstanding successes were “Chu Chin Chow” and 
“Peg O’ My Heart’’—which gave the public what they 
wanted, however. 

What a permanent theatre and a policy could do was 
amply testified during the 1920s and ’30s, by the success 
of Tom Walls & Ralph Lynn at the Aldwych with their 
farces—13 successes in 13 years. 

Today Shakespeare is more in demand than ever and 
the annual Festival at Stratford-on-Avon gets longer and 
longer and more numerously attended. The British Theatre 
has become more international—and draws very largely 
on America for its attractions—although it has dramatists 
of its own, like Terence Rattigan, Christopher Fry and 
Robert Morley. And of late it has begun to turn again to 
France, and the plays of Sartre and Anouilh have a vogue. 
But conditions have changed completely. Rising costs of 
living, high entertainment tax, make the economic path 
of the Theatre a hard one, bound as it is by the size of 
its own capacity for taking money. 

There is far less individuality in the theatre and far 
more gentility. That perhaps is a pity. There is also a 
tendency to play in a nationalistic manner and to be 
merely life-size. The Theatre demands a picture larger 
than life if it is to make an effect. That is one of the 
secrets which the films know. 

There are plenty of good actors ‘and actresses—they are 
always being born, that is a natural law. They play per- 
haps in the manner which the public demands but there 
iS a growing chorus of complaint against inaudibility and 
lack of excitement in the Theatre. 
= ___ And Inevitably, Television 
_And now the threat of television—which is already a 
fixed part of the lives of everyone—brings a competition 
which it will be very hard to combat. How it will turn out, 
what will be the upshot, is hard to say although the vet- 
eran observers who know their Theatre history have their 
ideas. It may be that a return to the old method of man- 
agement, of stabilized appeal and more vivid acting—less 
social life and more Illusion—would help considerably. 

The Theatre at the moment is in the melting pot. It 
faces forces it never had to fight before, That it will 
survive goes without saying—but to what extent only the 
future—the future which grows more and more mechani- 
cal—can tell. 

For the Theatre of 1955 is very, very unlike that of 
1905. But so is Life in general. 
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2 Wars Set Back British Film Industry 
So That It Can Never Catch Up To H’wood 


London. 

History, it is said, has a tendency to repeat itself, but 
few historians would be bold enough to suggest that one 
aspect of Anglo-American film trade relations is likely to 
recur. In the.early years of this century, around the time 
when the first.issue of VARIETY was going to press, Britain, 
along with France, Germany and Italy, was a major film 
exporter to the United States. That state of affairs, 
however, came to an abrupt end in 1908 when the U. S. 
government clamped on an import duty which put the 
market out of bounds. 


The historians might try to prove their point by noting 
that almost 40 years later, history worked in reverse. Brit- 
ain, financially strained by two world wars, introduced 
the famous (should it be infamous?) Dalton ad valorem 
duty on American imports, which led to the temporary 
withdrawal of Hollywood producers from the British mar- 
ket. But more of that, later. 


Despite the occasional successes of British films in the 
American hemisphere, British producers have never suc- 
ceeded in reconquering the market they lost in 1908: but 
the attempts to do so, both between the wars and in more 
recent years, have contributed to the recurring crises 
which have beset the industry. 

Britain’s native filmmakers have never had the same 
economic advantage as their U. S. confreres, but their 
output has to stand comparison and compete with the 
best that comes from Hollywood. Their domestic market 
of about 4,500 theatres has never been big enough to amor- 
tize the spectacular opus, so it’s been a case of export or 
bust. Too frequently, as a reading of any British film 
history shows, it’s been a case of ‘‘bust.” 


| First Setback in 1914 | 


The loss of the American market in 1908 naturally had 








its effect on the fortunes of the pioneer filmmakers, but . 


the turning point in the development of a sound produc- 
tion and studio industry was Britain’s entry into the 1914 


war, and the consequent call-up of key personnel. While | 


Hollywood was intensifying its output, British production 
was down to a trickle. As one writer cynically observed: 
Europe went to war and America went to the movies. The 
U. S. has, of course, never lost the advantage gained in 
those years. 


Most of the advantages gained by the spade-work and 
ingenuity of the pioneers was, as explained, dissipated 
by the absence of protection during the war, and by the 
time and peace bells were ringing, film workers returning 
from the battlefields found they had won the war but lost 
their industry. While production in Europe had been 
brought to a standstill, Hollywood had moved in and 
their product dominated the screens of Britain. And what 
they had, they wanted to keep. 

The practice of blind and block booking had already 
become widespread, and even exhibs with a spark of 
patriotism found they rarely had vacant dates for native 
output. It was against this background that the British 
National Film League came into being in 1921 with a 
campaign to encourage local production and to end blind 
booking. A commentary on the state of the industry at 
that time was that the League felt it necessary to organ- 
ize a British film week, in which theatre owners were 
asked to screen British films for one week a year. 


Right at the outset, the British National Film League 
brought the industry leaders together to determine whether 
Britain would once again take its place as a film produc- 
ing country, or whether it would be content simply to carry 
on as an exhibiting market for American films. It was at 
this meeting that William Friese-Greene died in his seat, 
almost penniless, after making an earnest plea for con- 
tinued effort. (This story was told 30 years later, with 
full dramatic and emotional emphasis, in “The Magic 
Box,” a cooperative British film effort to celebrate the Fes- 
tival of Britain in 1951.) 


| First Quota Act of 1928 | 


The decision at that meeting to carry on, led to an 
agitation for protection, which, in due time, resulted in 
the introduction of the first Quota Act in 1928. The 
Cinematograph Films Act, to give it its full and formal 
title, made it obligatory for exhibitors to screen a propor- 
tion of British pix and for distribs to release a percentage 
of locally-made product. It made blind and block booking 
illegal and decreed that no picture, whatever its origin, 
could be booked until it had been tradeshown. Notice of 
intention to tradeshow had to be lodged with the Board of 
Trade at least seven days before the screening. 


But the prosperity was shortlived. The Warner Bros. 
had perfected the soundfilm and the initial screening in 
London of “‘The Jazz Singer,” during the first year of the 
Quota Act, strengthened MHollywood’s advantage over 
Britain. Allowing for the understandable chaos that fol- 
lowed, British studios rushed to get into the act. To 
Alfred Hitchcock goes the credit for the first British 
talkie, “Blackmail,” produced at the British International 
studios at Elstree, and Gaumont British quickly followed 
with its production of “High Treason.” Before long, most 
other British filmmakers accepted the march of progress 
and embarked on the production of soundfilms. 








| Now U.S. Fans Don’t ‘Dig’ "Em | 
On the surface, all looked well. But leaders of the motion 
picture industry in London, were already conscious of 
the danger signals that were then flashing intermittently. 
Were British studios, with limited talent resources and a 
restricted home market, expanding too rapidly without 
waiting to consolidate their gains and to capture a sure 
foothold in foreign markets? The American market, vir- 
tually non-existent since 1908, became even more elusive 
With the arrival of the talkers. Hitherto Americans hadn't 
liked British films; now they couldn’t understand them! 
To many it seemed strange that the pure English of many 
of Britain’s outstanding performers was a barrier to ac- 
ceptance in the U. S. market, while the broad American 
Slanguage of the Dead End Kids (as an extreme example) 
was accepted and understood by British audiences. 
Several years were to pass, however, before it cauld 














By HAROLD MYERS 


honestly be conceded that a British picture had conquered 
the American market and been acclaimed by audiences in 
the United States. Alexander Korda (later to be knighted 
for his services to British films) achieved the conquest 
with the production of “Private Life of Henry VIII,” but 
prior to that success fortunes had been invested, notably 
by the Ostrer Brothers, in an attempt to achieve a success- 
ful penetration. 
| Korda—And Fresh Bankrolls | 
Yet, such is the perverse way of life, that that outstand- 
ing success precipitated the biggest crisis which the Brit- 
ish ‘film industry encountered between the wars. The 
highly publicized reports of the earnings of ‘Henry VIII” 
attracted the interest of financial houses and insurance 
companies, which saw prospects of rich dividends by fol- 
lowing the golden trail blazed by Korda, and money just 
poured into British studios, too much of it into the hands 
of producers who shared their backers’ get-rich-quick am- 
bitions, but lacked the know-how to achieve the desired 
results. It only needed a few dismal but expensive fail- 
ures for the financial bubble to burst; and as quickly as it 
came, the money dried up. Almost overnight, a large 
slice of British production was forced to a standstill, and 
the stable producers who were left in business, were in 
danger of being crippled by a scarcity of ready coin. 
Around the time of the boom, however, some of the 
Hollywood majors began to recognize that the Quota Act 
had come to stay, and that their policy of meeting their 
obligations by making quickies, which were buried in the 
vaults, was akin to pouring good money down the drain. 
The original Act had a life of 10 years, but long before it 
was due to expire, the government intimated that a fur- 
ther 10-year measure would be introduced, and prolonged 
confabs were held with each section of the industry to de- 
vise a formula which would stimulate quality production 
and avoid the loopholes of the original measure. Those 
discussions, including pressure from the unions, which 
were just developing as a vocal and powerful voice in in- 
dustry affairs, resulted in the introduction of the cost 
clause, with bonuses for production in higher brackets. 


| Quality Quota Pix | 


The 1938 Act did not eradicate the menace of the Quota 
quickie, but by its incentive terms offered a practical in- 
ducement to distribs to promote the production of worth- 
while films, which could earn respect as well as money. 
To qualify for a quota ticket under the new Act, the 
producer had to prove that he had spent a minimum of one 
pound per foot (equal to $2.80 by the present-day rate of 
exchange) on labor costs. That yardstick of qualification 
may seem pretty paltry nowadays, but serves to give an 
idea of some of the budgets that were in operation at the 
time. 


The incentive bonuses allowed producers, who spent 
substantially more than the prescribed minimum, to 
count their pictures as either double or treble quota. 
Metro, which had been responsible for its share of quickie 
production, was among the first of the U. S. majors to 
accept the spirit of the new Act and to recognize its pos- 
sibilities. Metro’s productions of “A Yank at Oxford” and 
“Goodbye, Mr. Chips” ranked with the best that came out 
of British studios and made the grade on either side of 
the Atlantic. A new era of cooperation, coupled with re- 
strained confidence, had, it appeared, begun. 

In almost six years of war (Britain was engaged in the 
conflict irom 1939-45), despite untold handicaps—and 
without the protection of the Quota Act, which was put 
into suspense—British films achieved a new Stature, par- 
ticularly in the field of documentary features. “The First 
of the Few,’ with the late Leslie Howard; ‘‘Next of Kin,” 
“Desert Victory,” “49th Parallel” and “San Demetrio, 
London” are among some of the impressive titles that 
readily come to mind. There was a consistent sense of 
achievement as British pictures became recognized as an 
adult entertainment. 


The ultimate victory against Germany and Japan found 
the British industry with the will and determination to 
recover lost ground—ground lost, inevitably to Hollywood. 
But those who were returning to civilian life from long 
spells on active service, found that the control and leader- 
ship of the industry had undergone a complete meta- 
morphosis. 


| A New Giant—J. Arthur Rank | 























The writer recalls advice offered to him by the general 
secretary of the Cinematograph Exhibitors Association, 
Walter R. Fuller (whose sudden death last summer was 
a grievous loss to the industry) on his return to trade 
paper journalism after nearly six years in the services: 
“You can forget everyone you knew before the war, 
There’s only one man who matters today.” 

That man, of course, is J. Arthur Rank, the million- 
aire flour miller and lay preacher, who got sore when a 
religious picture which he had helped to finance failed 
to get theatrical bookings, and proceeded to buy up a 
couple of major circuits (Odeon and Gaumont-British); a 
number of key studios including Denham, Pinewood, 
Shepherd’s Bush and Islington; and then set about buying 
into every phase of the motion picture business and estab- 
lishing a worldwide organization, with assets which run 
into hundreds of millions. 

So rapid was the Rank expansionist policy, that even 
during the harassing period when they had a life-and-death 
struggle on their hands, the War Cabinet found it neces- 
sary to set up a commission to investigate monopoly 
tendencies in the film industry. That committee, report- 
ing to the government in 1944, found that there had been a 
movement towards monopoly, and suggested a series of 
safeguards for the healthy development of the industry. 
Many of their recommendations took gradual effect in the 
postwar years, as the economic ills of the nation, were 
reflected in the hazards and perils of continued British 
production. 

The Labor government, which was swept into power 
at the end of the war in 1945, made no attempt to dis- 
guise the fact that the country was broke. Stringent 
currency regulations were introduced, alongside other 
emergency measures to safeguard the tottering economy. 


But no one was prepared for the broadside delivered by 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Hugh Dalton, when in 1947, 
he announced the immediate introduction of a 75% ad 
valorem duty on imported films, in place of the modest 
linear toll administered hitherto. Admittedly, this was a 
desperate measure, but Hollywood recognized it for what 
it was: a confiscatory tax, which would rob them of three- 
quarters of their earnings in the valuable British market. 

Wartime cooperation was soon forgotten as Hollywood 
retaliated with a total boyeott. Exhibitors panicked as 
they envisaged a future of playing only reissues. And 
the producers were bewildered. Was this the opportunity 
they had been waiting for to oust Hollywood from the 
British screens, or would such a policy have a boomerang 
result and eventually hit them where it hurt most? Con- 
fusion was linked with uncertainty, but J. Arthur Rank, 
with more than 500 theatres to feed with a weekly change 
of program, rushed boldly into mass production, only to 
realize a couple of years later that his adventure had 
lost millions of pounds, and that another major crisis was 
overshadowing the industry. 


| New Quota Plan 


Both Hollywood and Britain heaved a big sigh of relief 
when the ad valorem plan was jettisoned, but the Amer- 
ican sighs were to prove shortlived. Only a few weeks 
after the monetary pact was agreed, Britain’s new Quota 
Act came into force. The new legislation differed in two 
main respects from the previous Acts. Firstly, renter’s 
quota was abolished and, secondly, the percentage of 
British films to be screened by exhibs was to be deter- 
mined annually by the President of the Board of Trade, 
instead of being prescribed in advance for the full 10-year 
period. 

With the British studios expanded as a result of the 
Hollywood boycott, Harold Wilson, as Board of Trade 
prexy, accepted most of the forecasts of the producers, and 
announced a 45° quota for 1948-9. The producers had, 
in fact, asked for 50°. Once more Hollywood was up in 
arms, and reckoned it had been a victim of sharp prac- 
tice. So along came another retaliatory weapon in the 
shape of the unit program; no Hollywood feature could 
be doubled with a British film, and thus pull in the cus- 
tomers while the local picture got the lion’s share of the 
gross. Within a few months even the extremists recog- 
nized that the artificially created quota was bringing 
chaos to the industry, and six months after its introduc- 
tion, Wilson told the Commons that the second year quota 
would be down to 40°. One year later, it was cut to 
33130 and has been static ever since. Although about 
one-half of the indies were defaulting on their commit- 
ments, there were very few prosecutions; and as the situa- 
tion became more acute, there was a rash of studio shut- 
terings, which left thousands jobless and brought new 
confusion in the City. Finance was once more almost 
impossible to come by. 

Pressed by all parties and all sections of the industry 
to take exceptional measures to safeguard the remaining 
studios and studios workers, the government firstly set up 
the National Film Finance Corp. as a state film banking 
agency to help the indie producer; and later helped to 
pave the way for a voluntary agreement establishing the 
Eady Fund, via which every British quota film, be it of 
British or American origin, receives an indirect subsidy 
from every ticket soid at the boxoffice. Both these pallia- 
tives are still being operated with beneficial results, but 
neither is adequate to achieve the permanent cure for 
which the industry has been striving for so long. 

What is needed to effect a complete cure? For an in- 
dustry which is frequently divided against itself, there is 
surprising unanimity on this score; a substantial reduction 
in admission tax, which would at once benefit producers, 
distributors and exhibitors alike, enabling them to build 
reserves of capital to meet the challenge of the new tech- 
niques of screen presentation. That tax, introduced as a 
temporary measure during the 1914-18 way, has been 
extended through the years to the point at which it an- 
nually channels away about $100,000,000 from the boxoffice 
into Treasury coffers. Now, more than ever, the motion 
picture industry could use some of that cash to withstand 
the inevitable inroads to attendances as a consequence of 
the recent launching of commercial television. 

There is, in the opinion of many, one other prerequisite 
to the attainment of a flourishing and confident produc- 
tion industry, namely a fair deal and a square deal in the 
American market. Rank, who has had some notable b.o. 
successes in America (‘Red Shoes,” “Hamlet,” and ‘Henry 
Vv’) has not stopped beefing because most of his pix have 
been relegated to the arties. A little more than a year 
back, he announced his determination to acquire a string 
of key U. S. theatres to prove his point that there was a 
public for British programs, but to date no purchases 
have materialized. The project has not been abandoned, 
however. Rank is too dogged a character to allow that to 
happen. 








| wy Tempus Fugits aS ; | 





Although momentous events like the ad valorem duty 
and the 45% quota seem to be recent history, time is tak- 
ing its inevitable toll and another Quota Act is about to 
go into the planning stage. While it is early days to fore- 
cast the shape of the new legislation, there can now be 
little quarrel with the way in which the 1948 Act has 
settled down after its chaotic beginning. The basic quota 
of 3313°% has proven to be within reach of most theatres 
and defaults, though still substantial, are declining stead- 
ily. 

The output of British studios has remained pretty con- 
stant at around 60-70 top features a year, with an extra 
margin provided by the ambitious film programs of most 
of the U. S. majors, who now appear to accept a policy of 
peaceful co-existence and cooperation. Metro, Columbia, 
Warner Bros. among others have invested huge sums in 
British production in recent years, giving needed em- 
ployment to technicians and performers, and giving local 
artists a chance to become known to American picture- 
goers. Another postwar development has been Anglo- 
American coproduction, which has allowed producers on 
either side of the pond to share the financial risks as well 
as the markets. 
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f (From VARIETY, Jan. 8, 1930) 
Lauder’s $60 Take-Home Fro ; 
ey Got an Awful Lot of People clases | 
y Harry Lauder, in 1903, | On on S t 00 S 
IN BRAZIL earned only $60 per w eee One 
mew paren vear later he was pulling in | 
Peas $90. By 1906 he was earning By Hannen Swaffer 
By CORNELIUS VANDERBILT JR. | De cae eee te Ue, oe ae 
Rio de Janeiro is without a doubt one of the’ $180. His salary in 1908 was | The year 1929 was a bad one for American plays in London. The 
A great change has come over Rio most spectacular supper shows I $360 per week. ee American musical comedy boom came to a sudden end. American 
since I awas here pre-World War II. have ever seen in any nitery in These figures were revea oa ‘crime plays disappeared. | 
The city has grown up, and suf-|recent years. Consisting of 30 in an old salary book spore The all-triumphant talkers went on churning out that sort of thing, 
fered growing pains. One of these | voices, it is a superb presentation | here, showing payments to per- | ang J usually found it most interesting when I saw it on the screen 
was the recent “state of siege.” of the life of the great explorer formers appearing at the Em- ' but, after careful consideration of a dull year’s plays, I believe it is 
One wonders. And yet a great na-| Vasco da Gama, who not onl: pire Theatre, Edinburgh, be- | true that not one American play produced in London made money 
tion like this which inflicts a “state |found this great land but helped tween 1900 and 1909. Top-ot- during the whole of 1929! : 
of siege’ upon its people must be- in its original development. Any! the-bill acts included Vesta “Merry Merry,” “The Five O'Clock Girl,” “The New Moon,” “Hold 
lieve it has sufficient evidence to kind of food is served here but thes Tilley ($600 weekly). Fred Everything,” “Follow Thru’” and “A Yankee At the Court of King 
justify A “state of siege” shows | specialize in Argentinian beef, in Karno & Co. ($420), Eugene AE CR Mee Te aucihinann — eS EA ad 
only in a few tanks rumbling’ African lobster and in Brazilian Suratton ($435 Is Marie Lloyd “Swaff,” as Sime used to call him, and whom he never met, was he 
through the streets, occasional guinea-fowi. There are two shows ($300) and George panes who got slapped—a slap that was heard around the world, when the 
trucks of helmeted machinegun- | nightly at 1 and 3 a.m. ele press services picked it up. American actress Lillian Foster paid off 
carrying soldiers. Otherwise met- Out at the Copacabana Palace the caustic London critic with a feminine chastisement in the Savoy 
ropolitan Rio looked as it did 30) Jean Sablon was still packing them sER° Grill for something particularly captious he had written about her in 
years ago when I first stepped in after midnight. And downtown /) Hiver Medrano VARIETY. The founder was often so amused and amazed at Swaff’s 
ashore. se me . in the Sorrador Hotel, Banzo Aie's ] cpinionating that, just for “kicks,” he permitted it to run—stuff he hime 
; rhe town was just as bustling, folklore ballet is doing a tremen- | self, probably, would never write as regards performers and perform: 
just as noisy, just as gay. Well. dous business at the Night & Day. 7 ° ao Bg ee Me et ily with the busine 4 i 
almost as gay; but certainly as! The dance music here is more in Still T Wit | vices. Sime’s shou biz battles were primarily with the business men 
noisy and as over-crowded. During the American tempo, but the floor ] ops of the amusement industry. 
the rush hours scores hang onto. show is too primitive and inexperi | —_—_—_—_—_———_ = aie a ee 


the streetcars at 3c a crack, tempt- 
ing fate every time they hop on or 
off These cars run in tandems. 
closer together than the old 3d 
Ave, “Ei.” 

Most of the streets have been 
turned into one-way thoroughfares 
and seemingly there is no speed 
limit. Taxis are cheap, you can 
ride about in them all day for five 
bucks; the meters start at 15c. 
After 6 p. m. the rate doubles and 
after midnight it trebles. The price 
of gasoline ranges from 30c to 50c 
a gallon; the only difference being 
the cheaper variety is mixed with 
wood-alcohol. Oil costs a dollar a 
quart, unless you buy the stuff they 
can in Venezuela, which is two bits 
less. 

All kinds of new super-duper 
boulevards and thoroughfares have 
been opened up; and several huge 
new marble vehicular tunnels un- 
der hills which lie right in the 
heart of the city, thus cutting the 
driving time from downtown to the 
Copacabana area more than in half. 
As far as the eye can reach great 
10-12 floor office and apartment 
buildings have gone up; so that the 
Copa Beach resembles Miami 
Beach more than any other place 
today. In its backstreets are scores 
ot newer restaurants and bars. 

Copa Police Station paddy wagon 
is kept constantly busy. Police are 
aclively trying to break up gaming 
and vice. 

The supper 


club called Brazil | 


3 
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Paris. | 
no other country 
mikes the fuss and prestige bother 
over literary prizes as does France. 
The four big kudos, given by ex-| 
tremely literate juries are merely 
tokens but mean an increase of | 
100,000 in sales and perhaps $45,- | 
000 royalties for the winning au- | 
thors. For the editors, it means 
the book that may put them in the 
black. Hence publishers dream, 
plan and lobby for any of these | 
top awards which are, in order of 


Probably 


importance (1) Goncourt (2) Ren- 
aucot (3) Femina and (4) Inter- 
allie. 


This year’s winners, are said, in 
literary circles, to denote a more 
academic and even reactionary at- 
tiilude among the juries. In fact 
minorities on many of the juries 
are talking of needed changes and | 
even dissolution. It was felt the 
prizes were too laudatory of tie 
thematically conventional and con- 
structively sound instead of trying 
to crown books that attempted to 
fathom man’s and society’s nature. 

This year 284 novels were in the 
running, from 16 publishers, which 
were weeded dovn to about a do-- 
en before voting ume. Goncourt, 
composed of ten of the top literary 
minds here, went to Roger Ikors 
for his novel “Les Eaux Melees” 
(‘The Mingled Waters), published 
by Albin Michel, the second tu ; 
tome called “Le Fils D’Avrom” 
(The Son of Avrom). It concerns 
the assimilation of a family of 
tussian-Jewish refugees in France. 
Primarily about the son born in 
France, it tells of his real fusing 
with Gallic life via a girl. Rich 
and varied in its cross-sectioning 
ot family life, it is written with 
gusto, humanity and_ invention. 
Film offers are already pouring in. 
This was the 52nd Goncourt award. 

Renaudot went to Georges Govy 
for his “Moissonneur D’Epines” | 


| bought 


| light,’ which the Rio Little Thea- 





most American tastes, 
though they do have a good chan- 
teuse with an excellent command 
of several languages. 

My biggest complaint about Rio 
is the liquor. Though they serve 
you whiskey at fabulous prices it 


enced for 


doesn’t taste a bit like whiskey 
should taste. Scotch and Bourbon 
and sometimes even rye can be 


in the grocery stores and 
the delicatessens at anything from 
$10 a full quart up; but by the 
time it reaches the niteries some- 


| thing has happened to its content. 
| The 


same 
is 


goes 
a very 
known as 


for gin, though 
good Brazilian 
Seegers. The 


there 
variety 


i safest thing to drink then in bars 


or night clubs here is champagne 
or wine. 

Rio is conspicuously full of 
American films. English language 
stage drama, included ““By Candle- | 


tre put on at the American School 
for four nights under Ronnie Eag!- 
ing’s direction. Phoebe Freeland’s 
Players were preparing to produce 


Roger MacDougall’s “Te Dorothy 
a Son.” 
Though there are a couple of 


television stations in Rio, the sets 
are so expensive only a handful ot 
people can afford them. There are 
12 daily newspapers and as many 
radio stations. As for the Cha-cha, 
well that’s just a bit of Hollywood 
tomfoolery. 
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France Prizes ts Prizes 
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| 
(Harvester of Thorns), published | 
by La Table Ronde, a third novel | 
which concerns a men of dual cit- 
izenship, Russian and English, who 


_leaves Russia after the revolution | 


to roam the world trying to find 
a belief in something and to cham- 
pion the underdog everywhere. | 
However he never teels complete- 
iy taken by any of his causes, and 
returns to Russia only to be ironi- | 
cally killed, as he is mistaken for 
a Spy. 

Femina, given by all female 
jury, to Andre Dhotel for his 21st 
novel ‘“‘Le Pays Ou L’On N’Arrive 
Jamais” (‘The Country Where One 
Never Arrives), published by 
Pierre Horay. This is a fable-fairy 
tale type book about a mysterious ! 


young girl who comes to a small 
town after escaping from an orx- 
phanage. A young boy decides to 


help her find a marvelous country 
of which she is always talking, and 
book eniails their strange adven- 
tures during the quest. 

Final the 


prize, interallie, was 
se. up to crown only books’ by 
journalists with the jury composed 
of newspapermen, Prize went to 
Felic:en Marceau for his “Les 
Elans Du Coeur” (The Ardor of 
ihe Heart), published by Galli-| 


mard, about a fading family living 
in the ruins of its past splendor in 
a sort of anachronistic dignity and 
purity. Mosk. 





Scot Date For U. S. Cowboy 


Glasgow. | 

Slim Whitman, the cowboy 
singer, will be the first U.S. singer 
to top vaude at the Empire here in 
1956. He opens his British vaude 
tour Feb. 27. Whitman's tour is be- 
ing handled by the Lew & Leslie 
Grade. 

Seven weeks at key vauderies 
are planned as well as tv, radio and 
Sunday concert dates. Don Cornell | 
and Billy Daniels are also- pacted | 
to play Scotland in 1956. 


| circusy 


By GENE MOSKOWITZ 
Paris. 

Back in 1905 no less 
permanent indoor one-ring Cir- 
cuses were operating in Paris. The 
more leisurely show biz pictures of 
the times, plus the French Jove for 
a spectacle, made these well at- 
tended, but the encroaching cCin- 
ema and changes in show-going 


habits, soon cut into the circus ap- | 


pea!. Now two all-year circuses ex- 
ist. They are the Medrano and the 
Cirque d’Hiver. A traveling bigtop, 
at times, puts up its tents on tie 
outskirts of Paris for short runs, 
Recently the Amar group scored in 
a rousing sawdusty, animai empha- 
sis show, and Pierre Andrieu has 


a two-month run. It’s called Le 
Cirque Mondial. 
The Medrano has now evolved 


into a cross between music hall and 


circus. It recently started a gambit | 


of having big name film personages 


- Paris Circus Fans 


than five | 


| brought a fullfledged circus aitrac- | 
tion into the Palais Des Sports for | 


getting up circus acts, just for the | 


name value. Some look askance at 
this but the public seems to like it. 

Cirque d’Hiver, on the 
hand, still retains 
atmosphere, though 
yeers ago it gave in for a while and 


| nately has been killed now. 


other | 
its completely | 
two | 


had a “girly” type segment depict- | 


ing life in a harem. 


However, | 


much to the delight of oldtimers | 
and kids, it now is 100° circus in | 


feeling. 
Cirque d’Hiver was built in 1852 


ous!y managed two other Parisian 
circuses, the Cirque Olympiaue | 
and the Cirque des Champs-Ely- | 
sees, Dejean, who had lost his two | 
sites to music halls, decided to 
build a new permanent winter af- 
fair. It opened as the Cirque Na- 
poleon, and Emperor Napoleon IIT 
was present. Dejean had it until 
18672, when it was taken over by 
Victor Franconi, of an old circus 
family. He gave it the present 
monicker. Franconi, at first spe- 
cialized mainly in equestrian acts, 
b's favorite pursuit, and neglected 


ave . 7 tie © ~~ pecla } 9 a a é 
the more eclectic names needed to | ang then, when Monty Banks married Gladys Frazin, he got Monty 


draw crowds. He had a series of 


ups and downs, and, in 1907, had to | 


sell out. The house was used 
vaude shows, concerts and even 
films. In 1923, Gaston Desprez re- 
stored it to its original use but 
costs made working difficult, and 
at 
make for ice and water shows. 

In 1934 the Bouglione Family. 
Samion and his four sons, took 
over and with them it became a 
staple and went well until its clos- 
ins-down during the war. The 


for | 


| Know it. 
.of the house were not full, even on the first night. and although 


; I = did I see “The Black Ace,” which made no impression. 
by Louis Dejean, who had previ- | 


Arthur” were the only American musical plays staged. “The New 
Moon” brought the run of Drury Lane’s luck to an end. 

“Hold Everything” dragged along, its story of a boxer being unsuit- 
able for London, where, in spite of Carnera and all that sort of non- 
sense, we all pretend to take our sports seriously. ‘“‘Merry Merry” was 
a bit too noisy. I did not see “The Five O'Clock Girl,” but I am told 
it was badly cast. 

“Follow Thru’” suffered from the largeness of the new Dominion 


| theatre where, playgoers write to me, “The actors and actresses look 


like marionettes, so far away are they 
not hear.” 

Well, the worst of them all was “A Yankee At the Court of King 
Arthur,” which, based though it was on Mark Twain’s splendid book, 
looked like the most amateur drivel when you saw it on the stage. 

The best American play produced in London during 1929 was 
“Porgy,” which, as you know, was most artistically staged and most 
naturally acted. Still, it did not run for more than a few weeks, in 
spite of the tremendous yelp of praise I gave it. 

“Caprice,” which was much boosted here, when done by the Theatre 
Guild, was, to my mind, altogether too precious and self-important. 
The actors really acted as though they were acting and you had to 
Still, they call that art, nowadays, I suppose. The back parts 
I 
believe the stalls were always pretty well patronized, the public did 
not care. 


In many of the seats you can- 








“jini ia | 








Much worse was “Coquette,” which flopped and sagged and proved 
childishly artless. It ended the London career of Helen Ford, whose 
drum had been banged so much when she appeared in “The Patsy.” 

Arthur Hopkins had a bad flop with “Paris Bound,” which set the 
fashion for young gentlemen to go on the stage and play the piane 
while two or three other people were talking. This bunk idea fortu- 
I like it because you cannot hear the piano 
and you cannot hear the dialog. Still, the public think the other way. 

“Afraid of the Dark” was perhaps the worst American production 
of the year. It ran for only f:ve nights and therefore shared the glory 
of the shortest run with “The Man Who Missed It,”’ an English farce, 
which also ran for only five nights. 

“Little Accident’ committed the indecency of being a funny play 
about a maternity home and startled off with the idea that English 
audiences would think it funny to see unfortunate men waiting in a 
nursing home full of anxiety while their wives had babies. 

I did not see “Craig's Wife.” which ran for only a few nights. Nor 
Nor did I see 
“The Devil in the Cheese,” which also flopped. 

“The Bachelor Father” broke all the rules in a remarkable way. 
censor passed it in the original New York style. Then it flopped, of 
course. So Aubrey Smith cleaned it up and ran it as a commonwealth. 
Then they cleaned it up again, and revived it a few weeks afterwards 
with Peggy O'Neil. It had three leading ladies and it was played in 
three theatres all in about eight weeks. 


The 








The Return of Gladys Frazin 








“This Thing Called Love” proved a clumsy failure for, like ‘Paris 


Bound,” it took an American slant on marriage and was quite misun- 
derstood here. “The Devil in Bronze” made its author, Austin Page, 
so optimistic that he took the theatre for six months. It flopped from 
the start. 

“The Woman in Room 13” brought J. L. Sacks back into management 
for about three weeks. He had been trying to get back for two years 


to put some money up for his bride. There were rows in the theatre 
and arguments of all kinds, and people lost their money. 

“The Stranger Within” dragged along for a few weeks. “Brothers,” 
brought from New York by Edgar Wallace, who apparently could not 
spare a couple of hours in which to write a new play himself, did 


' nothing. 


this time a tank was added to | 





] Lae OM aC Ee ee ee yf 
wes Lucille and the Face-Slapper 

That is the history of America’s year in London, except that Lucille 
LaVerne insisted on playing Shylock in “The Merchant of Venice” for 
one entire week. Virginia Pemberton, of whom I said frank things 
when she played Portia, is still writing me nice letters about it from 


| New York, sending poems and all sorts of things. I shall like Virginia, 


Bbougliones reopened it is 1951 and 


it has become a regular part of 
show business scene. 

The Medrano was built 
by the owner of a sma!! 
called Boum-Boum, from 


in 
civeus 
his call- 


the | 


name was Jerome Medrano. After | 


| becoming a Parisian fave Medrano 


finally took over the circus from 
Fernando and called it, of course, 
Cirque Medrano. He put the em- 
phasis on the clowns and such 
names as Seiffert, Orlando, Rico & 


Alex, Dario & Ceratto, Antonet & | 


Grock, and the Fratellini Bros. had 
their consecration there. The more 
circusy aspects were not neglected 


either and the house prosnered. | 
Many famed artists, such as 
Toulouse-Lautrec and Edgar De- 


gas, helped immortalize these early 
days in their paintings. Medrano | 


died in 1912 and his son, Jerome. 
took over at his majority in 1928. 


: ' ; name. 
ing card exclamation, whose real | 


when I meet her. 
Unfortunately, I did meet Lillian Foster, who, thinking I was _ at- 
tacking her personally when I was only finding fault with her stage 


— voice in “Conscience,” smacked my face in the Savoy Grill Room. She 
49 


will be interested to know that cuttings are still coming from Aus- 
tralia and Africa and India about the incident but that few mention her 
All are about me. 

I reckon that the 24 successful plays produced in London during 
1929 made $1,590,000 and that the 86 failures lost $1,410,000. I reckon 
that the 22 American productions of various kinds that London saw 
this year cost $520,000. 

I was barred from 11 first nights. Nine of those 11 plays lost money. 
A Few Odd Greetings | 


Ladies and gentlemen, I wish you all a scrappy. New Year. 

I send my affectionate greetings to Charlie Chaplin, Walter Wanger, 
Joe Schenck, Nathan Burkan, Sophie Tucker, Bayard Veiller, Al Woods, 
Charles Dillingham, Noel Coward, Big Bill Thompson, Du Bois Hay- 
ward, Irene Franklin and husband, Doug and Mary, Clive Brook, Frank 
Wilson, Evelyn Laye, Reginald Denham, James Whale, Winnie Sheehan, 
Karl Kitchen, George Kaufman, Ashton Stevens, Bill Morris, son ard 
daughter, Arthur Hammerstein, Arthur Hopkins, Pauline Lord, Ernest 
Truex, D. W. Griffith, John Emerson, Lionel Belmore, A. E. Matthews, 
Lyle Andrews—yes, and Lillian Foster. 

I always try to turn the other cheek. 


it After all, I have got enough 
it. 
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presents 


ARTHUR ASKEY 
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Babes: Wood 


STREATHAM HILL 
THEATRE 



















GEORGE and ALFRED BLACK 
present 


AL READ~ 


ADELPHI THEATRE 





ALAD 


NODDY in TOYLAND 
«THE FAMOUS FIVE 


PRINCES THEATRE 


“resented by 8A Meyer 
910 Frederic Pitfard 
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LAURI Ly 
PINO 
°”7 GEORGE Thur « Sq LANE 
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NI WALLIS 
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REDIFFUSION 


NIGHT-TIME TV AUDIENCE 


* Source: Television Audience Measurement Ltd. of London, Week Ending December Lith, 1955 
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BRITAIVS LEADING 
ADVERTISING AGEAVTS 
TO SHOW BUSTVESS 


congratulate Variety 
on its 50th birthday 
* and take this 
opportunity of sending 
their best wishes 
to all their friends 
everywhere. 


(f 


) 














y. 


9 


UNITED KINGDOM ADVERTISING COMPANY LTD., 
25, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: Gerrard 6881/6 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 
TO ALL MY FRIENDS 4 














LAW RENCE 
WRIGHT 


1955 SUCCESSES ON THE WAY UP 



































DON’T WORRY THE WORLD'S FOR 1956 i 
ANYONE CAN BE WONDER MELODY O [ D 
A MILLIONAIRE “THE DREAM PI_-ANNA 
HAPPY DAYS and OF OLWEN” RAG 
LONELY NIGHTS | 
HAVE YOU EVER CHARLES WILLIAMS SO MUST I LOVE YOU | 
BEEN LONELY ena /M BURNING MY | 
GET WELL SOON — BRIDGES i 
f 


LAWRENCE WRIGHT MUSIC Co. LY. | 


WRIGHT HOUSE, DENMARK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
(CABLES: VOCABLE LONDON) 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS TO ALL 








Booking the World's finest 
attractions 
throughout the World 








| LEW & LESLIE GRADE LTD. INC. 
| Vice Presidemt in Charge: EDDIE ELKORT Vice Presidemt: HANS LEDERER 


250 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19 
Telephone: JUdson 6-4190 . Cables: LEWGRADAGE NEW YORK 








LEW & LESLIE GRADE LTD. INC. 
ELKAN KAUFMAN 


SUITE 211, 232 S. BEVERLY DRIVE, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Telephone: CRestview 1-5251 Cables: GRADAGE, Beverly Hills Calif. 





LEW & LESLIE GRADE LTD. 
GEORGE LEROY & ROGER BERNHEIM 


6 RUE CARDINAL MERCIER PARIS IX 


LEW & LESLIE GRADE 





and All Our Associates in Italy, Holland, Germany, Spain, Belgium, Switzerland 





We also extend special greetings and thanks to our wonderful friends at 


GENERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 


and to 


ED SULLIVAN, LOUIS SHURR, EDWARD SHERMAN and MARK LEDDY 


LEW & LESLIE GRADE LTD. 


REGENT HOUSE 
235-241 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephones: REGENT 5821-2-3-4 @ REGENT 5592-3-4 Cables: GRADAGE LONDON 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 








PETER USTINOV 
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Congratulations 


ET 


AND 


ALL GOOD WISHES FOR THE COMING YEAR 
TO MY FRIENDS EVERYWHERE 


Gracie Fields| | 
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JOHN MILLS 
JOHN GREGSON 
DONALD SINDEN 


ABOVEUS THE WAVES 


JAMES ROBERTSON JUSTICE 
MICHAEL MEDWIN 
JAMES KENNEY 


Scceenploy by Robin Estridge 
D rected by Ralph Thomas 
Proeuced by Witham MacQuitty 















































DIRK BOGARDE 
DONALD SINDEN 
VIRGINIA McKENNA 
EARL CAMERON 


SIMBA 


YV COLOUR 


Screenplay by john Baines 
Directed by Brian Desmond Hurst 


Produced by Peter de Sarigny 








A MICHAEL BALCON PRODUCTION 


RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH 
GEORGE BAKER - BILL OWEN 
VIRGINIA McKENNA 


Nicholas Monsarrat’s 


THE SHIP THAT 
DIED OF SHAME 


* C 
ROLAND CULVER 
BERNARD LEE 

ed ond Directed by Michael Reiph 
and Basi! Dearden 
Screenplay by John Whiting, Michael Reiph 
and Bas)! Dearder 
MADE AT EALING STUDIOS 


ANTHONY STEEL 
PETER FINCH 
DIANE CILENTO 


PASSAGE HOME 


Screenploy by Witham Fairchild 
Directed by Roy Baker 


Produced by Julian Wintle 





























A MICHAEL BALCON PRODUCTION 


MICHAEL REDGRAVE 
SHEILA SIM 
ALEXANDER KNOX 
DENHOLM ELLIOTT 


THE NIGHT MY NUMBER 
CAME UP 


Directed by Leslie Norman 
Associete Producer Tom Morahan 
Sherr 














DIANE CILENTO 
GEORGE BAKER 


THE WOMAN FOR JOE 


wiTH 


DAVID KOSSOFF 


ane 


IIMMY KAROUBI 











DIRK BOGARDE 
BRIGITTE BARDOT 
BRENDA DE BANZIE 
JAMES ROBERTSON JUSTICE 


DOCTOR AT SEA 


MAURICE DENHAM 
MICHAEL MEDWIN 
HUBERT GREGG 
JAMES KENNEY 
from hit own nove! by Richard G 
Screenploy by Nicholas Phipps and Jack Davies 
Directed by Ralph Thomas 
Produced by Betty E Bex 


wista Vision 


A MICHAEL BALCON PRODUCTION 


JACK HAWKINS 
MARGARET JOHNSTON 


TOUCH AND GO 


Colour by Technicolor 
£0 STARRING 


ROLAND CULVER 


JOHN FRASER 
JUNE THORBURN 

Direcied by Michael Truman 

Seabee ap anteeos eer 
MADE AT EALING STUDIOS 
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DONALD SINDEN 
DIANA DORS 
JEAN CARSON 

JAMES ROBERTSON JUSTICE 


AN ALLIGATOR RAMED DAISY 


STANLEY HOLLOWAY 
RONALD CULVER 


ee Thompre 
j 
vista Vision 



















NORMAN WISDOM 
MAN OF THE MOMENT 


LANA MORRIS 


BELINDA LEE 


JERRY DESMONDE 











PETER FINCH 
KAY KENDALL 


SIMON anoLAURA 
Colour by Technicolor 
saa is 


HUBERT GREGG 
MAURICE DENHAM 


TAN CARMICHAEL 





A MICHAEL BALCON PRODUCTION 


ALEC GUINNESS 
CECIL PARKER 
HERBERT LOM 
PETER SELLERS 
DANNY GREEN 


THE LADYKILLERS 


Colour by Technice 


JACK WARNER 
FRANKIE HOWERD 
Direcied by Alexander Mackendrick 


Associote Producer Sett 
Story ond Screenpley by W ot 
MADE AT EALING STUDIOS 
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The 





SHOWPLACE 





OF 





EVU ROPE! 


LONDON’S 


EMPIRE 
LEICESTER 


SQUARE 





BUSINESS FROM ANOTHER 





DAILY TELEGRAPH circ. 1,056,287 The 
most exciting film of its kind | have seen 
for a long time. 


DAILY HERALD circ. 1,759,008 Brilliant, 
DAILY MIRROR circ. 4,725,122 Gripping 
and good. 

DAILY MAIL circ. 2,068,167 This is no 
ordinary film. 


DAILY SKETCH circ. ss0,288 An exciting, 
finely acted film. 


JOSE FERRER 










DAILY EXPRESS circ. 4,036,157 
Tremendous suspense. 

SUNDAY EXPRESS circ. 5,235,178 An 
exciting and intelligent tribute to a 
heroic group of men. 

NEWS OF THE WORLD circ. 7,371,020 This 
truly magnificent picture! It is just 
superb ! 

SUNDAY DISPATCH circ. 2,549,228 It grips 
so that it leaves fingermarks. 

THE PEOPLE cire. 5,075,351 Virile acting, 
magnificent staging. 





WARWICK FILM FOR COLUMBIA 


- AND TO THE 
‘‘Thanks—we’'ll try to do the same with SAFARI ”’ 


‘* TOUGH’? BOYS OF FLEET STREET... 





SUNDAY GRAPHIC circ. 1,220,056 Latest 
of a line of epics .. . COCKLESHELL 
HEROES is probably the best. 


U.K. EAGLE (ror the u.8. forces in Britain) 
COCKLESHELL is outstanding. 


KINEMATOGRAPH WEEKLY Terrific 
entertainment. 


CINEMA First class! 


DAILY FILM RENTER Outstandingly 
good box-office. 
















TREVOR HOWARD 


COCKLESHELL HEROES 



























































JACK WALLER 


PRESENTS 


“SAILOR BEWARE" 


(Broadway Production in association with Gilbert Miller 


“DOCTOR JO” 


“WILD GROWS THE HEATHER® 


(New British Musical Now in Preparation 
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LION 


INTERNATIONAL FILMS 





“JOHN AND JULIE” 
in Eastman Colour 


Behind the scenes of London 
Pageantry 


“T AM A CAMERA” 


Julie Harris, Laurence Harvey, 
Shelley Winters 


“JOSEPHINE AND MEN” 


in Eastman Colour 
Glynis Johns, Jack Buchanan 


“THEY CAN'T HANG ME” 


Terence Morgan and 
Yolande Donlan 


“THE MARCH HARE” in Eastman 
Colour and GinemaScope 


“SAILOR BEWARE” 


Laughter Around the World 


va | product 


“GHARLEY MOON” 


in Eastman Colour 
Comedy and Song with 
Max Bygraves 


“SERIOUS CHARGE” 


Topical Secial Problem Drama 


“THE EXTRA DAY” 
in Eastman Golour 


Richard Basehart, Simone Simon 


“GEORDIE” in Eastman Colour 


Alastair Sim, Bill Travers 


“A PATTERN OF ISLANDS” in 


Eastman Colour and CinemaScope 
A South Sea Story 


“LOSER TAKES ALL” in 
Eastman Colour and CinemaScope 


Rossano Brazzi and Glynis Johns 


“DRY ROT” 


London’s Longest Running Comedy 


LION INTERNATIONAL FILMS LTD. 


33 BRUTON STREET 


TELEPHONE * GROSVENOR 6731-3 


* LONDON. W.1 
CABLES + RESBY, LONDON 
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Greetings to 


VARIETY 


CARL BRISSON 























GREETINGS TO A4RiETy 


ON ITS GOLDEN JUBILEE 








SAPPHIRE FILMS, LTD. 


NETTLEFOLD STUDIOS, ENGLAND 
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OY NICHOLS 


Starring in 


“THE PAJAMA GAME” 


OLISEUM, LONDON 
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Greetings to 


VARIETY 


CARL BRISSON 
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ON ITS GOLDEN JUBILEE 





SAPPHIRE FILMS, LTD. 


NETTLEFOLD STUDIOS, ENGLAND 
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JOY NICHOLS 


Starring in 


“THE PAJAMA GAME” 


COLISEUM, LONDON 
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JACK BUCHANAN 


GARRICK THEATRE 
CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Greetings to all my friends in America. 


Hope to see you soon. 


(lahore 





























ANNA DEERE WIMAN 


Hyde Park 2760 31, Dover Street. 
Cables: ANDEERE LONDON Lendon, W.1 
Telegrams: ANDEERE PICCY LONDON ENGLAND. 


Current Presentation: 
“THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE” by William Douglas Home 
at THE CAMBRIDGE THEATRE, LONDON 
(In assocation with E. P. CLIFT) with Celia Johnson, Wilfred Hyde White and Anna Massey 


RE-OPENED THE COMEDY THEATRE, LONDON, with PAUL OSBORN’S 
“MORNINGS AT SEVEN” 


Recent Productions Include: 

FLORA ROBSON in “SUSPECT” at the Royal Court Theatre, London 

(in association with E. P, CLIFT) 

THE RUSSIAN FOLK DANCERS at THE EMPRESS HALL, LONDON 
Directed by IGOR MOISEYEV 


(In assocation with Peter Daubeny Presentations Ltd.) 
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GREETINGS 


from 


| BERNARD DELFONT 





nieeniunnenmmeal 
~~ RANE ye ee 


To All His Friends and Associates 
ALL OVER THE WORLD! 


MORRIS HOUSE 
1-5 JERMYN ST. 
HAYMARKET 
LONDON, ENG. 
S.W.1 
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~ SEASON’S GREETINGS 





















































MOSS ¥F WAN 





PRINCE LITTLER 


Managing irector : 


VAL PARNELL 





TP 1 Ga’ 












/ 
(Yracyman: In J EP Ad Ta A 
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Best Wishes From 


HUGH HASTINGS 


Author of 


“SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO’ 
“THE BLUE MOUNTAINS’ 
"RED DRAGON" 
“INNER CIRCLE” 
“ITOUCH OF THE SUN” 
“PINK ELEPHANTS" 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS : 


ERIC GLASS LTD. 


28, BERKELEY SQUARE Mayfair 7162 (4 lines) 
LONDON W.1. Cables: Blancheric, London 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO FARRIETY 


ON ITS GOLDEN JUBILEE ANNIVERSARY 














WITH ALL GOOD WISHES FROM | 
THE PERSONNEL OF THE | 


REG CONNELLY 

















GROUP 
LONDON NEW YORK 
CAMPBELL, CONNELLY & CO., LTD. CAMPBELL, CONNELLY, INC. 
PARIS CANFORD MUSIC, INC. 
EDITIONS CAMPBELL, CONNELLY 
MILAN THE INTERNATIONAL SMASH HIT 


EDIZIONI MUSICAL! CONNELLY 


“ARRIVEDERCI 

HAMBURG 
CONNELLY VERL/ R OM A” 

AMSTERDAM 











CONNELLY-BASART Published in America by 
MADRID REG CONNELLY MUSIC, INC. 
EDICIONES CAMPBELL, CONNELLY 




















SEASON’S GREETINGS 


a WTS and Congratulations to Variety cn Its Golden Jubilee 


THEATRES LTD. from 





FRANCIS DAY & HUNTER, LTD. | 
B. FELDMAN & CO., LTD. 

ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION, LTD. 

BLUEBIRD MUSIC CO. ° DIX, LTD. 


BRITISH & CONTINENTAL MUSIC 
AGENCIES, LTD. 


x : mew m Ieeeracprneeneeee 
In Australia the Hoyts circuit of 183 theatres controlled by Hoyts HERMAR DAREWSKI MUSIC 
Theatres Ltd. embraces the leading first-run theatres in Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth, Newcastle, Hobart and Launceston. 
Numerically and strategically strong circuits in the Sydney, Melbourne PUBLISHING C0 
ond Newcastle suburbs, and in the larger country districts of N. S. W., ® 
Victoria and South Australia, complete the theatre holdings of the fore- 
most exhibiting organisation in the Southern Hemisphere. 


HOYTS THEATRES LTD. Louse ° EROLARD 


ERNEST TURNBULL, Managing Director 
Head Office: 600 George Street, Sydney 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: “Hoytsfilm" Sydney I 
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Greetings From 








PHILIP KING 


Author of 


SAILOR BEWARE 


(In Collaboration with Falkland Cary) 


SERIOUS CHARGE 
SEE HOW THEY RUN 
ON MONDAY NEXT 
| WITHOUT THE PRINCE 
POSTMAN'S KNOCK 


| (In Collaboration with Alan Bromly) 


HERE WE COME GATHERING 


(In Collaboration with Anthony Armstrong) 


Sole Management— 


ERIC GLASS LTD. 
28 Berkeley Square Mayfair 7162 (4 Lines) 


London W.1. Cables: Blancheric, London 


| _inapenacapemy wpesearomcammi nian cant mercer ea 
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BRITAIN’S 
| MUSIC 
CENTRE 


extends New Year 





Greetings to all 
its friends in the 


Americas ...... 














CHAPPELL & CO. LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, W.1. 


IRVING BERLIN LTD. 
14 St. George Street, W.1. 


BRADBURY WOOD LTD. 
54 Maddox Street, W.1. 


WALT DISNEY MUSIC CO. 
52 Maddox Street, W.1. 


FRANK MUSIC CO. LTD. 
13 St. George Street, W.1. 


MADDOX MUSIC CO. LTD. 
52 Maddox Street, W.1. 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & CO. LTD. 
52 Maddox Street, W.1. 


NEW WORLD PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
14 St. George Street, W..1. 


STERLING MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, W.1. 


VALANDO MUSIC CO. LTD. 
52 Maddox Street, W.1. 


VICTORIA MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
52 Maddox Street, W.1. 


WILLIAMSON MUSIC LTD. 
14 St. George Street, W.1. 


a eee ae RE a SN eae ae es 


The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils: 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus. 

Let no such man be trusted. 


(Shakespeare—The Merchant of Venice) 


ee 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 








SIEGI’S CLUB, 
46 Charles Street, London, W.1. 








Season's 
Greetings 


to 


PRINCE LITTLER 
LOUIS DREYFUS 
MAURICE EVANS 
JEROME WHYTE 
ROBERT LEWIS 


| and All My Friends 











“SAKINI” 


DICKIE HENDERSON 


“THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON” 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 


LONDON, W.1. 


European Reps.: 
FOSTERS AGENCY 


tnt! ceil 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO VARIETY 
ON UTS GOLGEN JUBILEE 





from 
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TELEVISION 


ASSOCIATED , 
( 














in Wd » 


THE STAR NAME IN 
BRITISH COMMERGIAL TELEVISION 


In Britain the BIG name in commercial television is ATV. The first British Commercial 
Television station opened in London in September 1955. In February 1956 the second 
station opens in Birmingham. ATV has a big hand in both! We are the contractors 


for the weekend programs in London and for the weekday programs in Birmingham. 


In the few months since British commercial television began, ATV has raced ahead of 
the field. Figures of the leading research organizations show that, where we are in 
competition with the alternative program, we capture, on an average, 71°% of the 
viewing audience. The most popular programs at the weekend are on ATV. Taking 
a complete week, the Nielsen organization gave ATV six out of the eleven top programs. 
Number One show was our "Sunday Night at the London Palladium." Palladium chief, 
Val Parnell, is a founder-director of ATY. 


We'll make no bones about it. ATV has had a phenomenal success. We are going on 
to yet greater things. We have already built a large enthusiastic audience in London. 
When the Birmingham station opens, ATV will have the longest program schedule and 


by far the widest coverage of any commercial television company in Britain. 


From strength to strength with 





Associated Television Ltd., Television House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Telephone: CHancery 4488 
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KEITH PROWSE MUSIC PUBLISHING (Co. Ltd. 
Send to theit many friends in Unerica 





sea eae 


: wen 


NAT COHEN and STUART LEVY | 





90 NEW BOND STREET - LONDON -W:1 


TELEGRAMS - ACADEMY, RATH, LONDON 
CABLES-STALLS. LONDON * CODE-WESTERN UNION 5 LETTER EDITION 




















OF 


YOU 





ANGLO AMALGAMATED 








FILM DISTRIBUTORS, LTD. | CAN HAVE YOUR 
SEND TV COMMERCIAL SPOTS 
ORERTINGS MADE IN ENGLAND 
ECONOMICALLY 
TO ALL THEIR FRIENDS EFFICIENTLY 
7 QUICKLY 
AMERICA: by | 








TOP BRITISH PRODUCTIONS TELEV 
FOR THE AMERICAN MARKET! were. 10. 
MER HOUSE ® 11 


soos He WOODS MEWS, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. | 
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omulus films 
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Remus films 





Nascreno House, 27/28 Soho Square, London, W.1. 


Phone: GERrard 6042/4 Cables: Romulus, London 
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AL BURNETT 




















EXTENDS WARMEST GREETINGS TO HIS 
MANY FRIENDS IN AMERICA 
FROM HIS FIVE ACE NITERIES 


PIGALLE STORK ROOM PRINCES’ GALLERIES SOCIETY RESTAURANT | BAR OF MUSIC 
Piccadilly Regent Street Piccadilly Jermyn Street Piccadilly 
LONDON'S ONLY LONDON'S GAYEST LONDON'S LARGEST LONDON'S MOST LONDON'S MOST UNUSUAL 
THEATRE RESTAURANT NITERY BANQUETING ROOMS FASHIONABLE RENDEZVOUS COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
400 Seater 












































MARIO ZAWP] || HARRY MORRIS 


Extends Season’s Greetings 


Latest Technicolor Production to his many friends in 


the United States 
“NOW AND FOREVER’ 





and 
Starring to all the American stars 
JANETTE SCOTT, VERNON GRAY, who have appeared for 
KAY WALSH AND JACK WARNER him in Cabaret 





World Distribution by Associated British-Pathe 


THE COLONY RESTAURANT 


ANGLOFILM, LTD., 1, Wardour Street, London, W.1. BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
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TV 




























































































station 






























































with the know-how 


and the show-how 


opening in the spring 
serving a population of 11,500,000 


36, Golden Square 
London, W. 1 
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ST. JAMES'S theatre 


KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W. 1 





STEPHEN MITCHELL 


presen 


ERIC MARGARET 
PORTMAN LEIGHTON 





SEPARATE 
TABLES 

















TWO PLAYS BY 


TERENCE RATTIGAN 


DIRECTED BY 


PETER GLENVILLE 





























SEASON’S GREETINGS 


to All Our Friends 


FROM 


EUROPE’S LEADING BAND AGENCY 


HAROLD DAVISON, Ltd. 


EROS HOUSE 


29-31, Regent Street 
London, S.W.1. 


Cables: Hardav, London 


PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


if | 
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FILM LOCATIONS LIMITED 
|| HEMISPHERE PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 


OF LONDON ENGLAND 


in association with 


COLUMBIA PICTURES 


are proud to announce 
the following forthcoming productions 


x .* * 





FILM LOCATIONS presents 


“PORTRAIT IN SMOKE" 


STARRING 
ARLENE PHIL HERBERT 
DAHL * CAREY * MARSHALL 
Screen Play by KEN HUGHES, SIGMUND MILLER and ROBERT WESTERBY 
From the Novel by BILL BALLINGER | 
) Produced by MAXWELL SETTON e Directed by KEN HUGHES 


HEMISPHERE PRODUCTIONS eresents 


DONNA ALDO LEO 


REED - RAY *« GENN | 


‘MARK OF THE LEOPARD’ 
WITH RON RANDELL 


Color by TECHNICOLOR 
Executive Producer: TONY OWEN 


Produced by ADRIAN D. WORKER Directed by GEORGE MARSHALL 


x * * 
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Ver 


ola OF SERVICE me. 





FULL RATE 





CABLE LETTER 





PRESS 











Patrons should check class of ser- 
vice desired; otherwise the cable- 
gram will be transmitted 
at full rates. 








WESTERN UNION 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 


CABLEGRAM . 


W. PP. MARSHALL PRESIDEN 





J 


CHECK 


XY 





CC . 
ACCOUNT 


NG INFORMATION 























RITA CAVE EXTENDS SEASONAL GREETINGS TO ALL HER 


ASSOCIATES AND AT 


AMONGST 


THE SAME 


TIME 


WOULD LIKE 


IT KNOWN THAT 


THE ARTISTS UNDER HER MANAGEMENT ARE THE FOLLOWING: 


ALFIE BASS, PAUL CARPENTER, CEDRIC CONNOR, ANTON DIFFRING, 


— ‘ae 


VALERIE FRENCH, 


PHILIP GILBERT, RENEE HO 


PATRICIA 


LAFFAN, MARY MACKENZIE, MAGGIE MCGRATH, FRANCES ROWE, 


THELMA RUBY, 


WEBB, 


MILLER. 


CAMERAMAN MAX GREENE. 


JOY WEBSTER, ALSO COMPOSER HANS MAY. 


PLAYWRIGHT ARCHIE MENZIES. 


110 JERMYN STREET, 


KAREL STAPANEK, ELEANOR SUMMERFIELD, LIZBETH 


LYRICIST SONNY 


DIRECTOR MONTGOMERY TULLY. 


LONDON SW1l CABLES RITACAVE LONDON. 




















Ist Quarter Report: British Com! 
TV is Running 1006 Wkly in Red 


By HAROLD MYERS 


London. 
The operation of commercial tv 
in London is nearing the end of 
its first quarter and the results can 
be summed up by stressing two 
main points. The web is reaching 
a growing audience, now estimated 


at nearly 2,000,000, and is running | 


in the red to the tune of about 
$100,000 weekly. 

The main financial burden is 
being borne by Associated-Redif- 
fusion, the company responsible 
for Monday to Friday operations, 
now have to fill 35 hours program- 
ming weekly. Associated TeleVis- 
ion, which controls weekend time 
on the station, with responsibility 


for 15 hours air time, it’s believed | siders 
to be almost breaking even on its | 
physical operation and more than | the 


making good any deficiency by 
its packaging and other activities. 


peak viewing hours, and the entire 
emphasis is now on light pop pro- 
grams which will attract the maxi- 
mum viewing audiences. 

From a financial point of view, 


the daytime programming has 
proved an expensive pioneering 
project. Advertisers are fighting 


in space rates. There is some doubt 
whether daytime programs can be 
continued indefinitely unless there 





iis more 


| 


| a consistent 


| 


substantial support from 
the advertisers. 

Evening programs have attracted 
level of advertising, 
but not adequate to meet the heavy 
programming costs. Industry in- 
claim that Associated-Re- 
diffusion has been trying to wipe 
slate clean by 
programs to American webs, 
so far without any appreciable re- 


The heavy losses incurred in the | sults. 


weekday operation have 
led to a major program 
Cultural items, designed to compls 
with the government's behest that 
there should be a balanced pro- 
£ram, have been relegated to off- 


already 


ATV, on the other hand, has 


shuffle. | the advantage, for the time being, 


lof having only weekend time in 


| , 

| London, but will soon be faced 
| with the weekday operation of the 
Birmingham station which opens 
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Distributor 











hcsnesiceamietiol 


Neue Film Verleih GmbH 


Munich/Germany, Leopoldstr. 26 
Cable: Enneffilm Munich 
Telephone: 39421—Telexnr. 052/3200 


Producer 





(Worldwide) 














|} on Feb. 


| 


| . yrs ‘ Ss as ries g | z - a= e : 
programs, as well as the packages ‘book is the result of his joshing | 


(from | 


shy of early shows and have not | 
| been won over by a substantial cut 


17 next. This will involve 
an additional 35 hours program- 
ming weekly. An advance checkup 
of their program schedule indi- 
cates, however, that they are plan- 
ning to play it safe. They are cut- 
ting out the culture, although giv- 
ing a fair quota of drama, and in 
the main, will follow the formula 


that has clicked for them in Lon- | 


don. They will use a_ substantial 
proportion of imported American 


made by their associated outfit, In- 
corporated Television Program Co. 
The latter includes the “Robin 
Hood” and ‘Scarlet Pimpernel.” 
The London Daily 
which has been sour towards com- 
mercial tv from the time is was 
launched, started a new scare a 


week or so ago, when its front page | 


lead story headed “Staggering 
Losses.”” A couple of days later, 
ithe Daily Sketch (which is part 


offering its | 
but | 


| their 
, beaten 


of the Associated Newspaper Group 
who are also partnered in 
ciated-Rediffusion) countered with 
its own front page lead: “ITV Tri- 
umph—Two Million!” 

Despite the onset of opposition, 
the BBC has been holding its own 
and still offers the advantage of a 
countryside network, which _at- 
tracts particular support from mo- 
tion picture companies interested 
in a nation-wide campaign. BBC- 
TV has maintained its rating 
without any major modifications in 
schedules, but has 
consistently by one com- 
mercial program. In all the audi- 
ence polls, “Sunday Night at the 
London Palladium,” which is aired 
by ATV, has always 
easy winner, 





Scot Actress Set For 


New Waller Musical 


Glasgow. 

Valerie Miller, 26-year-old Scot 
actress, currently playing in revue 
at the Citizens’ Theatre, pacted for 
a principal role in 
The Heather,” new 
musical preeming at 
Eng., in mid-March. 


Jack Waller 


“Heather” is a musical adapta- 
tion of J.M. Barrie’s play, “The | 
Little Minister.” It starts rehears- 


als Feb. 13. Miss Miller is familiar 
with “Minister,” 
it role at 
‘March, 


Citizens’ Theatre 


Express, | 


ASSO- | 


emerged an 


“Wild Grows | 


Manchester, 


having played in | 
last | 


SHAKESPEARE ON THE 
- STRATFORD (ONTARIO) 


“Thrice the Brinded Cat Hath 
Mew’d” (Clarke, Irwin; $5), is a 
;recap of the third season at the 
Stratford (Ontario) Shakespeare 
ifestival, set down by 
|Davies, Tyrone Guthrie, 
Moisewitsch and Boyd Neel. 

Davies admits curious title of 


suggestion that the line 
“Macbeth”) was about the only 
Shakespeare quote applicable to 
ithe Canadian festival’s third sea- 
son. 
.a fourth year at Stratford, there 
‘will be no book entitled “Thrice 
‘and Once the Hedge-pig Whin'd” 
(also from “Macbeth’’), 
mused literary editors will put no 
stock in promises after this year’s 
title! 


| Book, like its predecessors, “Re- | 
“Twice-| 


nown at Stratford,” and 
Have the Trumpets Sounded,” is 
thorough in its analysis of achieve- 
ment. 
Says, on “Caesar,” “Oedipus,” “The 
|; Merchant,” and on acting. Miss 
| Moisewitsch’s color costume plates 
jillustrate the book, and she co- 
authors a study of “Oedipus” with 
the indefatigable Dr. Guthrie. Neel 
contributes a piece on music. Book 


| general savvy. Down. 


been | 


Robertson | 
Tanya | 


He promises that if there is | 


but be- | 


Davies contributes four es- | 


gives evidence of the good nature, | 


India Not Pushing 
2% Screen Quota 


} 
Madras. 

The Central Government ap- 
, pears to have given up on the idea 
of forcing theatres playing foreign 
pictures to reserve a minimum of 
25°0 of their screen time for na- 
tive product. 

The idea of such a playing time 
, quota had been introduced by In- 
dian film-makers, Operators of the 
foreign pictures houses, all of 
| whom are Indian except the Metro 
houses in Calcutta and Bombay, 
protested such a move. Central 
| Government, at least for the time 
being, is taking sides with the ex- 
hibitors. 





Now Blackpool Wants Fest. 


Blackpool, Eng. 

Blackpool, popular holiday and 
show biz town, wants to hold an 
| International Film Festival in 1957. 
Possibility of arranging such an 
| event to take place in May or June 
| will be investigated. 

Question of an 
| Festival is one which calls for 
agreement by the Federation of 
‘Film Producers Assn. 


International 

















FELINE FELICITATIONS 


from 


AL STEVENS 


presenting 
“HORATIO PAW” the Only TV Cat in the World 


APPEARING AT LORD MAYOR’S ANNUAL 
CHILDREN’S PARTY 


Rep.: BASIL GEOFFREYS, RENEE STEPHAM LTD. 
Panton House, 25 Haymarket, London S.W.1 
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CHARLES WICK 


PRESENTS 


Two Television Film Series of Adventure, Mystery and Suspense 


ADVENTURES OF THE BIG MAN 


Starring 


WAYNE MORRIS 


Now in Production 





To Be Exhibited by the B.B.C. in England 
To Be Available for U.S. Release in the Spring, 1956 


and 


FABIAN OF SCOTLAND YARD 


Starring 


BRUCE SETON 


Currently England’s Foremost TV Film Series: 





Exclusive to the B.B.C. in England 
In Current U.S. Release through C.B.S. TV Film Sales, Inc. 


Both Series Produced in England 


JOHN LARKIN 


Trinity Productions Limited 


WICK FILMS, INC, 
38 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


PLAZA 8-3360 
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TIVOLI CIRCUIT AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 


DAVID N. MARTIN, Managing Director 


Tivoli Theatre, Melbourne 


Current Attractions: 


“LAUGH AROUND THE CLOCK”’ 


Featuring: 


FRANK MARLOWE, LOW, HITE and STANLEY, 
BILLY RUSSELL, JACK and DAPHNE BARKER, 


MARION and EDDIE ROSE, SALICI PUPPETS, 


JOHNNY LAYCOCK and MAUREEN, 
JOHNNY O'CONNOR, GORDON CHATER, 
JUNE SALTER, THE DEBONAIRES, 
and THE TIVOLI LOVELIES 


European and American Representatives: 


LEW AND LESLIE GRADE LIMITED Regent House, 235 Regent Street, London W1 


Also: Paris - New York - Beverly Hills 


Tivoli Theatre, Sydney 
“JOKERS ON THE LOOSE”’ 


Featuring: 


THE WIERE BROTHERS with MILDRED SEYMOUR, 
TRIO GYPSY, CANFIELD SMITH and SNODGRASS, 
MARIA DELORES, ALAIN DIAGORA, 

JAMES UPSHAW and PHILLIDA COOPER, RED MOORE, 
KEN LITTLEWOOD, THE FOUR KNIGHTS, NINA COOKE, 
JOSEPHINE McCORMACK; THE DANCING DUDES, 

and THE TIVOLI ADORABLES 
































SEASON’S GREETINGS 


To All My Friends 


in America 


MAURICE WINNICK 


18, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE 


LONDON, W.1. 




















GREETINGS! 


from 


MELCHER-TOFF MUSIC CO., LTD. 


and 


DAVID TOFF MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


22 Denmark St., London, W.C.2. 
ENGLAND 


‘angling for 























Gloucester Mansions, Cambridge Circus, 


Cable Address “LOWE” London 


London, 


Not the Biggest Agent— 


But One Who Helps His Acts Sends Greetings 


Templebar 0376 








British Collect 
$1,000,000 From 


London. 

For the first trme ever, copy- 
right fees paid to British music 
companies from the U. S. equalled 
the dollar fees payable to ASCAP 
for the performance of American 
/music in Britain, 

The equalization of the account 
has, it is understood, been brought 
about equally by the growing 
popularity of British pop 
and the continued popularity of the 
classics which are still subject to 
copyright. 

British publishers during the 
current year will receive about 
$1,000,000 from the U. S. They will 
| be paying the same amount for the 
'use of American music in Britain. 


Obernkirchen Choir Set 





For 3d Tour Next Winter 
| Following 2d Sock Trek 


The Obernirchen Children’s 
| Choir, which wound up its second 
'sock U.S. tour recently, has al- 
ready been set for a third visit by 
its American manager, Kurt Wein- 
hold, a Columbia Artists Mgt. vee- 
pee, Group will do a 12-week trek 
(its longest stay) next season, 
starting Feb. 18, ’57, and go to the 
deep South, to Texas and the Coast 
for the first time. 
an additional three 
weeks, due to booking demands. 

On their recent visit, the group 


toured 11 weeks (with an extra full | 


week off in mid-tour for an Ozark 
vacation). It did 49 dates (plus an 
extra one at the UN), starting with 
two N.Y. dates Dec. 10-11 and 
again a Sullivan tv’er. Average fee 
was $2,250, and troupe grossed 
anywhere from $160,000 to $180,- 
000, with about $100,000 as the 
group’s share. Less, of course, com- 
missions, overseas transportation, 
upkeek, ete. It cost $29,000 alone 
to house and feed the group. 


British Would Extend 
Pix Protection 25 Yrs. 


London. 

An amendment to the Copyright 
Biil, now before Parliament, which 
will extend protection for motion 
pictures from 25 to 50 years, has 
been accepted by the British gov- 
ernment. The revision was pro- 
posed in the House of Lords last 
| Week by Lord (George) Archibald, 
/a former J, Arthur Rank producer. 





and onetime joint managing direc- | 


tor ot United Artists. 

The amendment was supported 
on behalf of the government by 
Lord Mancroft, joint undersecre- 
tary for the Home Office, who re- 
ferred to the reissue of “that Greta 


Garbo classic,” ‘‘Lady of the Ca- 
mellias.” He added he was aston- 
ished how it had worn after 20 
Vears, 

“It may be necessary to protect 
that type of film,” he noted, “and 


if the House feels that an order 
should be made to protect these 
classics, the period should be 


equated to that of operas, 
and compositions.’ 





music, | 


| All GI 35m Cinemas 
In Germany C’Scopers, 


~ Lush Vaude Days 


Frankfutt. 
European Motion Picture Serv- 
ice for U. S. Army in Europe has 
announced the completion of 


35m theatres in Germany, Neces- 
sitating 


| CinemaScoping in all of the Army’s 


US. for Music 


|equipment and 
| and sets, job was completed in less 
| than a year. First of the GI houses | 
|}in Germany to have C’Scope was | 
ithe Clipper Theatre at Kirchgoens, | 


projection 
rebuilding stages 


changes in 


which launched widescreen Dec. 


| cinemas have it. 


Upcoming C’Scopers scheduled 


for the GI circuit in Germany in- | 


clude “Love Is Splendored Thing” 
(20th), “Seven Year Itch” (20th), 
“Gentlemen Marry 

(UA), “Mister Roberts” 


Scot Exhib Chief Sees 
Need for Industry To 


(WB). 





Use Films as Biz Aid 


Glasgow. 
Industry shouid make greater 
use of films to increase exports, 
according to Sir Alexander King, 
cinema magnate of Scotland. He 
quotes an American survey which 





‘made for 
ican be seen by more than 20,000,- 
| 000 people. 


Weinhold is | 
; must make an impression on even | 
| the -most 


! 
mays 
| : | 


showed that an individual film, 
commercial purposes, 


“Films which have been in cir- 
culation one to two years cost 7c 


‘per viewer, and when they have | the 
‘been circulating for more than 10 | $4,000 per week. 


vears, the cost per viewer is less 
than half a cent.” 

Sir Alexander said such figures 
hard-headed business 
man, 

“A film can do the work of a 
whole corps of salesmen; it can 
accomplish it all over the world, 


iand it can go on doing it for as 


long as the celluloid lasts.” 


24, 1954. Now, all 101 of the Yank | 


Brunettes” | 


Paris Is Back To 


Paris. 

With tne rebirth of music halls; 
| many cabarets and revue houses, 
| Paris has become one of the most 
lucrative longrange playing spots 
for acts in the world, and it looks 
| to approach the golden vaudeville 
days of the '20s. The hinterlands 
are also going for in-person and 
name interest, and Lionel Hamp- 
'ton’s solid roadshowing all over 
France last year denoted a ven for 
| names in the provinces. 

Banking on this, a group of the 
top agents have aecided to guaran- 
tee big name, high priced acts for 
both France and other countries to 
insure a bigger flow of interna- 
tional as well as local star names, 


Insurance is given through local 
managers and producers. It is 
felt this will pay off in the near 
future. 

This risk-sharing policy could 
mean that top American names 
soon may be making longer stays 
on the Continent. Louis Arm- 
strong recently got a boff $11,000 
per week at the Olympia and 
broke records, Hampton took a 
fine $8,000 last year for full houses, 
}and Lena Horne packed them in at 
immense Moulin Rouge for 





Now U.S. acts may be getting 
near their regular fees as playing 
| time and interest shows a marked 
demand for these acts. Under this 
inew policy such names as Marlene 
| Dietrich and Danny Kaye are be- 


|ing bandied about behind such 
{forerunners as_ Billy  Eckstine, 
| Johnnie Ray, Frankie Laine and 


| Betty Reilly. U.S. names usually 
| have been content to take cuts for 
the Paris prestige. 














Pierre-Louis Guerin’s 


LIDO 


Champs-Elysees, Paris 


Wishes FARIETY the best on its 
50th ANNIVERSARY 
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Presenting the World’s Greatest Artists in England 


S. A. GORLINSKY 


Announces 


1955-1956 Season 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 
GUIDO CANTELLI 
ROSANNA CARTERI 


GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO 
DEAN DIXON 
ANTON DOLIN 
DON COSSACK CHORUS 
MISCHA ELMAN 
VIOLETTA ELVIN 
FESTIVAL OF ITALIAN SONG 
BENIAMINO GIGLI 
TITO GOBBI 
RAM GOPAL 
HALLE ORCHESTRA 
JOAN HAMMOND 
LUIGI INFANTINO 
BURL IVES 
BYRON JANIS 
EILECN JOYCE 
ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
HENRY KRIPS 
LA SCALA ORCHESTRA 
LONDON'S FESTIVAL BALLET 
ALICIA MARKOVA 
OBERNKIRCHEN CHILDREN'S CHOIR 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
ORNELLA SANTOLIQUIDO 
ANTONIETTA STELLA 
EBE STIGNANI 
FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI 
LUCIANO TAJOLI 
RENATA TEBALDI 
VIRTUOS!I DI ROMA 


MARGHERITA CAROSIO 











Coming to London 


S. A. GORLINSKY 


Presents 


The DAVID MERRICK - JOSHUA LOGAN Production of— 


FANNY 


“The biggest musical on Broadway”’—Life Magazine 














S. A. GORLINSKY 


35 Dover Street @ London, W.1, England 





Telephone: HYDe Park 9158 @ Telegrams: Gorlinsky London 
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Improvising In A Personal Key 


Musical Closeups on Pluggers, Buskers, Chirps_ 


And Celebs from Sawdust 


Saloons to Plush Salons 


By RAY WALKER 


Of all the singers I have played 
for in the past 50 years, two will 
always be in my memory. One was 
JoJo Lee who had the world’s 
worst voice; he sounded like a fog- 
horn, but loud. He could be heard 
ali over the o!d Madison Square | 
Garden, singing at the 6-Day Bi- | 
cycle Races, through a megaphone, 
no mikes those days, you had to 
have a voice. I played piano for 
JoJo there. 

The other was the greatest tenor, 
in my opinon, that ever lived. I 
didn’t know who it was when I 
played for him. I was playing pl- 
ano at Kennedy’s Cafe, N. Y., when 
four men came in and sat near the 
piano. One of them came to the 
piano with a $5 bill in his hand and 
asked me if I could play “Vesti la 
Giubba” from Pagliaeci. I didn’t 
know it but I saw the $5 bill and 
said I could. Would have made 
up 10 operas for that amount. I 
faked some sort of introducton and 
a man at the table started singing. 
I followed the best I could, which 
wasn’t good. When the song was 
through the singer came to the pi- 
ano with another “fin” and, with a 
smile, gave me the bill. I knew 
what the smile was about. He told 
me I was a wonderful accompanist. 
When the four men started to 
leave, I asked the man who had 
given me the first $5 bill who the 
singer was and when he told me | 
it was Caruso, I almost fell off the | 
piano stool. If they had asked me 
to play for Caruso and given me 
$1,000 I wouldn't have had the’ 
nerve to do it. I met Caruso years | 
later and asked him if he remem- | 
bered me playing for him and he 
said he never forgot it and never 
would as he had admired my nerve 
trying to play the song and not 
knowing it. 





+ * * 
Raymond Hubbell, who wrote | 
“Poor Butterfly” and other big 


song hits, lived in Miami in his lat- | 
ter years. A friend of mine visited 
him at his home and while there 
sat at the piano and began play- | 
ing Victor Herbert’s “Kiss Me, 
Again,” but Hubbell stopped him | 
and said nothing but Hubbell’s | 
songs could be played on his piano. 
* * 


* 


When William J. Gaynor was 
Mayor of N.Y. City, I played piano 
at the Garden Cafe, 50th St. and 


Tth Ave. Rufus Gaynor, son of the | 
Mayor, used to hang out there 
nights until almost daylight. One 


night he told Eddie Miller, who was 
singing there, that his father would 
revoke the all-night licenses of all 
cafes if he didn’t come home early 
nights. Rutus admitted he would 
have no place to go then. A few 
days later the Mayor kept his word 
and the Garden Cafe and all other 
all-night cafes had to close at 1 
a.m., just because Rufus insisted on 
staying out late. We got our li- 
cense back in a week but I never 
saw him there again. 


Walker & Smith As Shills | 


Two friends of mine started a 
soft drink company during Prohi- | 
bition and gave Jimmy Walker, | 


who was Mayor of N.Y. City, and 
Al Smith, who was Governor of 
N.Y. State, a present each of 10% 
of the stock. They then went to 
speakeasies and told the owners 
they had better buy their drinks | 
as Waiker and Smith were part 
owners. Neither Walker or Smith 
knew about this though and when 
they received dividends in a few 
months they were surprised; they 
couldn't figure out why the con- 
cern had prospered so _ quickly. 
They never quite learned why. 


* > * 


Corse Payton was one of the best 
customers at the Garden Cafe 
where I played piano, but he was 


a pest. I would chase him away 
from the piano a dozen times a 
night so he disliked me. When 


business was slow during the night, 
I would let Billy Walsh play piano 
while I rested and Payton would | 
give him tips, thinking it would get | 
me mad. He didn’t know all tips 
were equally divided among all the 
entertainers at the end of each 
night. When tips were scarce 
when Payton was there, I would 
get Walsh to the piano and Pay- 
ton would give him tips until he | 
ran out of cash. 

Gus Edwards started singing in 
vaudeville with Hyde’s Comedians. 
Helena Mora was the feature. Wil- 
liam Schaefer, musical director of | 
the Hvce and Behman’'s Theatre 


| 


boy soprano. 


When his voice changed 
he went to work for Howley, Havi- 
land & Co. as a songplugger until 


|he began producing vaudeville acts. 


x * * 


About 1910 Gus Edwards played 
a benefit at a yacht club in Atlan- 
tic City and the manager of Rap- 
pleyea’s Cafe, where I was playing 
piano, sent me there to play the 
show. Gus had his Newsboy’s Sex- 


orchestra, organized the Newsboy’s 
Quinteite with Gus Edwards as the 
Helena Mora wrote | 
a song for Gus which he-sang in 
| the act entitled “The Little Boy In 
| Green.” 


tette with him, including George | 
Jessel who had brought his friend | 


Eddie Cantor along as a guest. 
The audience were not in a recep- 
tive mood for the kind of songs the 
Sextette were singing so Jessel 
asked, Gus to let Cantor sing. Gus 
asked me to play for him and he 
was a sensation, saving the night. 
A few days later Gus signed Can- 
tor and Jessel for his “Kid Kaba- 
ret” act. 
7 * * 

Statler, who built the Statler 
Hotels, had a restaurant in Buffalo 
where he served meals for 15c in- 
cluding soup, meat, two vegetables, 
all the bread and butter you 
wanted, coffee and desert of either 
ice cream or pie. He made a for- 
tune from this restaurant and 
from its profits built his first hotel. 

* * * 

Al Piantadosi, who wrote big 
song hits in later years, was booked 
to play piano at the Russian Art 
Club but he had to wear a Russian 


costume and pretend he couldn't 
speak or understand English. | 
When people spoke to him he 
grunted a language of his own. 


They gave him vodka to drink, he 
thought it was water, he never fin- 
ished the night. I never knew him 
to take a drink after this. 
~*~ co * 

Dutch Schultz came into a cafe 
where I was playing piano one 
night and after I had played about 


half an hour without stopping he | 


asked me if I ever got tired. 
When I told him I didn’t he pulled 


'a gun out of his pocket and said 


he would see if I ever got tired, 
but if I stoped playing he would 
shoot one of my hands off:. I 
played for eight hours with both 
hands, was afraid to play with one 
hand only as he would say I was 
cheating. At the end of the eighth 
hour, Schultz dropped to the floor 
unconscious, he tired first. 
* * a 


Mike 


| away as souvenirs. 








s 











LAWRENCE WELK 
and his 

CHAMPAGNE MUSIC 
228th Consecutive Week 

Aragon Ballroom—Ocean Park, Cal 
ABC-TV—Sat. 9-10 P. M. EDT 

Sponsored by 
Dodge Dealers of America 








piano players that ever 
iived, I used to watch him play at 
Tony Pastor’s on 14th St. One 
day when I was sitting in the sec- 
ond row watching his fingers fly 
over the keys, a man in front of 
me leaned over Bernard’s shoulder 
and said ‘“‘How do you do it?” It 
was Paderewski. Years later Ber- 
nard was playing in a speakeasy 
for a week when Paul Whiteman 
came in and offered him $250 to 
join his orchestra. Mike Bernard 


greatest 





told him he wanted $500 which he 
had always been getting in vaude 
and turned the offer down. He | 
would rather play for $50 in a 


tS 


Music Biz's ‘Upstart Talent 


The music biz vets may deprecate the latterday upstarts, de. 
plore the “wacky songs,” soliloquize on “where are the solid songs 
of 10 years hence coming from?” and berate the a&r men for 
favoring weird sounds and cornball effusions, but a quick resume 
of some of the latterday crop of writers is in order. This is not 4 
definitive or exhaustive list—merely a sampling. Even the credits 
are cursory but sufficient for the purpose intended. 

Thus, Canadian songsmith Warwick Webster (“Man in the Rain- 
coat”); Dale Evans (Mrs. Roy Rogers) with “The Bible Tells Me 
So,” Jenny Lou Carson (“Let Me Go, Lover’); Hy Zaret-Alex 
North (‘Unchained Melody”): three-time Oscar winner Dimitri 
Tiomkin (“High and the Mighty,” a double-win for best tune and 
best score, and “High Noon,” the best tune), are typical. 

These and others herewith are not strictly “new” but only re. 
cently to the fore. In like vein, Carolyn Leigh has been around 
but young femme lyricist (“Young At Heart’) has collaborated 
with Moose Charlop in the ‘‘Peter Pan” score. Charlop and Chuck 
Sweeney scored the first Producers’ Showcase this season, “The 
King and Mrs. Candle.” George Bruns-Tom Biackburn, Disney 
staffers, ceriainly made history with “The Ballad of Davy 
Crockett.”” Don George, writing since 1934 and resorting to men- 
tal jobs in between, clicked with “Yellow Rose of Texas.” Other 
new names include Stuart Hamblen (“This Ole House” and other 
religiosos; he is an itinerant preacher and once ran for President 
of the U. S.- on the Prohibition ticket), William Saroyan’s flash- 
in-the-pan with ‘“‘Come On-a My House” (with his cousin, Ross 
Bagdasarian,) which certainly established Rosemary Clooney. Syl- 
via Dee-Sidney Lippman (‘Too Young’’,) Lary Coleman-Joe Darion- 
Norman Gimbel .“Ricochet’’), William Engevick (‘Song From 
Moulin Rouge”), Edith Lindeman-Carl Stutz (“Little Things Mean 
a Lot’), Sidney Prosen (one-smash writer-publisher with “Till I 
Waltz Again With You’), Jessie Mae Robinson (‘I Went to Your 
Wedding,” “‘Keep It a Secret’), Albert Hague-Arnold Horwitt 
(‘Plain and Fancy” Broadway legit score), Philly housewife Vicki 
Silvers (‘‘Learnin’ the Blues,” first song), (the late) Hank Williams 
(“Cold, Cold Heart’ and other hillbilly standards), Bob Merrill 
(who left Santly-Joy to go on his own) with a flock of Guy Mitchell 
hits, also ““Make Yourself Comfortable Baby,” “Mambo Italian.” 
“Doggie in the Window” ete.; Charles Grean’s hillbillies and 
others; Joan Javits, Bennie Benjamin, George Weiss team (“Wheel 
of Fortune,” “Cross Over the Bridge’), and Richard Adler & Jerry 
Ross, young songwriting team which clicked with then ‘Pajama 
Game” and “Damn Yankees” scores before the tragic death of 
Ross, only 29 years old. 

Also, 26-year-old Arthur Hamilton (‘Cry Me a River’) whom 
Frank Loesser (Frank Music Corp.) has signed for a production 
builderupper, a la the Adler-Ross team; Robert Allen, under 30, 
prolific collaborator with Al Stillman (“Moments to Remember,” 
etc.); Bill Katz and Ruth Roberts, new team just starting to move 


joint than play for one cent less 
than $500 in vaude. He died broke 
a few years later. 
- + > 

George C. Tilyou, who owned 
Steeplechase Park in Coney 
land, asked me to wrile a song 
about his place, this was in 1901. 
I wrote “At The Steeplechase” and 
sold it to him for $5. He asked me 
to find out the cost of printing 
50,000 copies, wanted to give them 
A printer gave 
me an estimate of 2c a copy, so I 


‘told him I would get him the order 


if he would charge Tilyou 3c a copy 
and give me the extra cent on each 
copy. Tilyou ordered 50,000 and I 
lived like a millionaire all summer. 
Several years later I was passing 
the Steeplechase Park with a girl 
and telling her about it when a 
man tapped me on the shoulder 
and told me I was the only man 


'who had ever got the best of him 


Is- | 


few of the recent hit makers. 


(“Jimmy Unknown’); and Al Jacobs-Jimmy Crane to name only a 








had been listening to me all the 
while. 

ce aK 7 

| Will Morrissey, who had been in 
|France with me in 1918 for the 


|Over There Theatre League, was | 


starting a show and needed a mu- 
sical director. I asked him for the 
job but he said he was a friend 
of mine and might not pay off. 
He proved to be a friend of mine 
as the show didn’t pay off. 


* * * 


During Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
campaign in 1932 I played piano 
| accordion on a bus with campaign 
| speakers all over N.Y. State. We 
| Visited Hyde Park, F.D.R.’s home, 
'and Mrs. Delano, mother of F.D.R., 
| played the right hand of my accor- 
|dion while I played the left and 
;pumped. In December of that 
| year I received the following let- 























Bernard was one of the! ina deal—it was Tilyou himself. He | ter from F.D.R.: Dear Mr. Walker: 
T T | 
CONNEE BOSWELL 
. DECCA RECORDS 
Direction: GENERAL ARTISTS CORP. 


Personal Management: HARRY LEEDY 


Please let me tell you how much 
| I appreciate the work you did dur- 
|ing the campaign by playing the 
piano and accordion. Sincerely 
yours—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The 4th great uncle of F.D.R., 
| Jacobus Roosevelt, married my 4th 
great aunt, Annetje Bogert, in 
1745. F.D.R. was mv 4th cousin. 

* *k x 

Martha Raye was playing at a 
hotel in Washington D.C. about 10 
years ago and JoJo Lee was singing 
at a private club there. Nick Con- 
dos, at that time her husband was 
in the club one night listening to 
JoJo’s famous songs which he was 
noted for (no one else had the 
nerve to sing them) so Nick had 
JoJo sing over the phone in a phone 
booth to Martha, with me at the 
accordion, at 5 a. m. Next time she 
came in the club to hear JoJo. She 
got a kick out of hi: songs. 

xk * x 

Mike Pingetore was one of the 
best banjo players, played with 
Paul Whiteman, but couldn’t read 
one note of music. He was a great 
faker though. He played with a 
concert orchestra one night and 
had no music in front of him so 
didn’t know the names of the 
pleces they played. When they 
played “Light Cavalry” he asked 
the name of it and when they told 
him he said “I hope they don't 
play the “Heavy Cavalry” if that 
is the light one.” 

* ok * 

Roger Wolfe Kahn had the or- 
chestra at the Monte Carlo Cafe, 
Broadway and 52nd St. during Pro- 
hibition. One night business was 
slow and at 2 a.m. the musicians 
started packing up their instru- 
ments when a big crowd came in so 
they have to play again. At 3am, 
their quitting time, they still kept 
playing as they were making s0 
many tips. At 4 a.m., Billy Gal- 
lagher, the proprietor, asked them 
to quit and go home, he said each 
dance they played cost him money 
as all the customers were police- 
men and all food and drinks were 
free—on the house. 


Jazz Festival Mulled 
For Austrian Capital 


Vienna. — 
Friederich Villi plans jazz festi- 
vals here in the capital of Austria. 
Thought the date has not been set, 
it is likely they will be held either 
just before or soon after the regu- 
lar Vienna Festivals, June 2-24. | 
Among leading musicians i- 
vited are Lars Gullin of Sweden, 
Bill Russo, Frank Rossolino, Attila 
Zoller, Emil and Albert Mangels- 
dorff, Friedl Althaller. The Ljub!- 
jana (Jugoslavia), city orchestra, 








also intends to come, 
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Jukes or Jocks, Boffola or Payola 


Composers and Publishers Live Only By 





THE 
GOOD 
OLD 
DAYS 


By Abel Green 


Irving Berlin’s paraphrase on his own song— 
“there is no music business without ASCAP busi- 
ness’’—is about the sum and substance of the indus- 
try today. That performance coin should, of course, 
also include Broadcast Music Ince. biz, along with the 
revenues from the American Society of Composers, 
Authors & Publishers. 

This, also, is the sumup of the music biz at post- 
midcentury as against its pioneer Tin Pan Alley 
days at the turn of the century when 14th St. and 
its Union Square environs constituted the show biz 
rialto until, in easy stages, everything gravitated 
“way uptown” to Longacre (now Times) Square. 
For, in between, Herald Square was long the “line.” 
as Tin Pan Alley focused on New York’s West 28th 
Street, between Broadway and 6th Avenue. Its 
brownstone-front row of houses made it a contiguous 
and convenient circuit for vaudevillians to make the 
rounds in quest of new song material, and as the 
shirtsleeved pianists pounded out their latest ditties 
on the tinpanny uprights, it was a natural phrase 
for N. Y. Telegraph columnist Monroe H. Rosen- 
feld, himself a songwriter, to concoct. It stuck even 
if few, if any, of his songs, did. 


Since show biz is one of boxoffice perhaps the para- 
phrase that “there would be no music biz without 
ASCAP biz” is best pointed up by the Society's first 
dividend, in 1921, of $81,883.90, and the nearly 
$20,000,000 dividend to its author 
and publisher-members 32 years 
later. In 1922, ASCAP divvied 
$143,800 and in 1923 the dividend 
reached $198,285. (For the record, 
the 1921 $81,883 covered but three- 
quarters of the year—the Society 
didn’t dare declare a disbursement 
for income based on all four quar- 
ters that annum). 

Today, with the electronic and 
mechanized usages and reusages of 
a vast reservoir of music values, 
there are two writers—Irving Ber- 
lin and Cole Porter—who earn 
more, as individuals, than ASCAP’s 
entire historic first divvy in 1921. 
From ASCAP, in recent years, for 
the commercial performances of 
their individual works, Berlin’s 
take is now over $100,000 annually, 
and Porter is just under 100G. 

A group of songsmiths, whose 
annual take from ASCAP ranges 
between $40,000 and $50,000, in- 
eludes Richard Rodgers, Otto Har- 
bach, Ira Gershwin and the estate 
of George Gershwin, the estates 
of Jerome Kern and Lorenz Hart, 
and Oscar Hammerstein 2d. 

The next group of writers, whose individual 
annual take from the Society, for the public per- 
formance of their works, is in the $30,000-$40,000 
range, numbers between 12 and 14. Among these 
are Johnny Mercer, Dorothy Fields, Arthur Schwartz, 
Harold Arlen, Sammy Cahn, Jule Styne, Harry War- 
ren, the Gus Kahn estate, Frank Loesser, Hoagy Car- 
michael, Howard Dietz, Leo Robin, Jimmy McHugh 
and the Sigmund Romberg estate. 

There is a next major group which comprises 
$20,000 to $30,000 annual royalty income bracket, 
and which includes either the upcoming contempo- 
raneous songsmiths, or young veterans with sizable 
catalogs and/or not enough new activity, and estates 
like Victor Herbert, Al Dubin, Walter Donaldson, 





along with Jimmy Van Heusen, Johnny Burke, Albert 
Stillman, Mitchell Parish, Edgar Leslie, Irving 
Caesar, the Vincent Youmans estate, and a few 
others. 

By the nature of ASCAP’s operations, one thing 
the directors talk about in broad terms, but never 
reduce to specifics, are the extent of the dividends. 
Thus, only from intra-trade grapevine, are estimates 
of figures arrived at. The publishers will say, ‘“‘The 
writers’ allocation committee alone controls the 
writer system of payoff,” and the writers noblesse- 
oblige that ‘“‘The publishers’ classification commit- 
tee handles the publishers’ payoffs.” 

On common causes, of course, both factions unite, 
and in fact when it applies to an all-industry problem 
like the jukeboxes, Broadeast Musie Inc., the Musie 
Publishers’ Protective Assn., the Songwriters’ Pro- 
tective Assn. and ASCAP have put up a united front. 
This is the one major exception, however. 

The powerful Music Operators of America also 
have their own allies. For one thing, Seeburg, Wur- 
litzer, and kindred jukebox manufacturers are tied 
in with the jukebox distributors. So are the disk- 
eries who, paying the statutory 2c royalty per side 
per disk and having a vast mar- 
ket among the juke ops, don't 
fancy an extra tithe placed on the 
coin-machines. 

The publishers and writers’ at- 
titude is that they're getting none 
of this nickel and dime-catching 
jukebox business; that they would 
be content with only a “nominal” 
fee for the usage of their platters 
in taverns, lodges, bars, grills, 
juke-joints, and the like. 

The coin-machine men (1) ad- 
vance the argument they are great 
“exploitation and popularization 
forces,” because (2) otherwise “the 
record companies and even the 
music publishers, songwriters and 
disk artists themselves wouldn’t be 
wooing us to ‘load up’ our ma- 
chines with their tunes; why, they 
even offer us discount rates and 
give us plenty of free samples for 
‘test’ purposes.” 

To the latter, the music business 
has little argument because, in the 
quest for the disk plug, this is but 
another form of bribery or payola 
—anything for a plug, and about 
whieh more anon. 

The jukebox operators, pretty shrewd outfits in 
themselves, and suspect in some cases of being off- 
shoots of not too legitimate evolutions of the coin- 
vending business, at one time propositioned ASCAP, 
via some Chicago syndicate, with a broad “20° pay- 
off for insuring jukebox collections.” The Society 
wanted no part of any outside outfit doing any 
bookkeeping or financial administration in its be- 
half. 

Early this year the Chicago vice investigation com- 
mittee touched on the muscle aspects in jukeboxes 
and even named one diskery as being “tainted” 
with Capone and/or ex-mobster money, at least in 
its incipient stages. This was vigorously denied. 
This past fall Lester Velie’s article in Reader’s Digest 
touched broadly on “Rackets in the Jukeboxes.” 

The publishers’ groups are even more dependent 
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“There is no music business without performance fees.’’ IRVING BERLIN 
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(Continued from page 349) 
on ASCAP for the basic underwrit- 
ing of their enterprises in light of 


the technological changes which 
has made the term “publisher” a 
euphemism, considering the dimu- 
nition of the publishing income 
and the increasingly greater reli- 
ance on revenue from mechanical 
and electronic reproductions. 

This is in paradoxical contrast 
to the fact that the piano business 
has been among the booming post- 
war industries, indicating that the 
88s, mayhaps, are either a home 
embellishment for (a) cultural 
vanity and (b) adolescent educa- 
tion. Seemingly, when the kids 
grow up they, too, veer to the juke- 
boxes and the now advanced high- 
fidelity reproduction instruments. 
Anyway, the sale of sheet music, 
from its traditional 1,000,000-copy 
hits is now an academic term: a 
400,000-sheet seller is a smash, but 
the sale of records is measured in 
the millions. 

Since the 2c statutory fee, per 
side, from disk reproduction is as 
nothing compared to the 18, 20 
and 22c wholesale price on a sheet 
of music, the equalizer comes from 
ASCAP and its payoff on perform- 
ances. 

Thus, the Warner Bros. group 
(Remick, Harms, Witmark, Ad- 
vanced, etc.) looks to ASCAP’s an- 
nual take, now up to the $1,500,000 
mark, as the backbone of its busi- 
ness. The Big Three (Robbins, 
Feist and Miller), also a motion 
picture subsidiary (Loew-Metro) 
realizes around $1,300,000 annually 
from the Society, and the Max 
Dreyfus group (Chappell, T. B. 
Harms, Buxton Hill, Williamson, 
which is the holding company for 
Rodgers & Hammerstein) garners 
around $1,100,000 annually. The 
third film group Paramount and 
Famous Music), affiliates of Par, 
are under $1,000,000 in annual | 
revenue from ASCAP, along with 
other independents like Shapiro- 
Bernstein, Mills Music, et al. 

As is detailed further herein, 


“dog tune’ 






'onomous with public acceptance. 


Grimly enough, too often the criti- 
cally acclaimed items in music— 
Say a tune that the “wise” bunch 
figures is surefire, or a number 
the Broadway critics may pick out 
of a legit musical, or the pix crix 
out of a filmusical—do not always 
coincide with public acceptance. 

Surprise hits are constant in the 
music business; the rule rather 
than the exception. The answer is 
that the constant plugging helps 
familarize and merchandise. True, 
the mere plugging will not force a 
’ down the public’s con- 
sciousness, but even there, the very 
frequency of performances has its 
ASCAP or BMI payoff worth, in 
light of the new yardsticks of song 
values. 

Louis Bernstein is scientific in 
analyzing the shifting trends. He 
admits that 5-10 years ago “we paid 
little or no attention to the disk 
jockeys who, today, are our ‘acts,’ 
and we try to ‘land’ them like we 
used to try and land a plug with 
acts playing the Palace or at Loew’s 
slate. 

The songpluggers were a_ spe- 
cial breed unto themselves but they 


didn’t bar songwriters from plug- | 


ging their wares. In fact. a talent 


for being a ‘“‘commercial” writer | 


often stemmed from the ability to 
be a good song demonstrator. Many 
a songsmith started plugging songs, 
viz, Jerome Kern, Ted Snyder, Irv- 
ing Berlin, George Gershwin, 
Harry Von Tilzer and Gus Edwards 
among others. 

The Feist stable of staff writers 
was in effect a potent manpower 
team of pluggers. That went for 
Abel Baer, Cliff Friend, Pete Wend- 


ling, Howard Johnson, L. Wolfe 
Gilbert, Anatole Friedland, et al. It 
was also true of Raymond B. Egan, 
Egbert Van Alstyne and Gus Kahn 
at Remick: Jimmy McHugh, along 
with Irving and Jack Mills, at the 
Mills house; Sam M. Lewis, Joe 
Young, J. Russel Robertson, Harry 
Akst, Maurice Abrahams, Ted Sny- 
der, Murray Ritter at Waterson, 
Berlin & Snyder’s; Abe Olman and 
Ed Rose at Forster’s; and so on 
with all the publishers. 


Still Same Pattern, 

‘The Plug’s the Thing’ 

The pattern is the same now as 
50 vears ago—a song has to be ex- 
poited. Today it’s done with the 
electronic pulsations which, via 
soundtrack and microphone and 
image orthicon and tape generates 
|a set of words and music around 
ithe globe. 

Despite the technological prog- 
ress of songplugging, the Music 
Publishers Contact Employees Un- 
ion, reports that only eight of its 





600 membership roster are unem- | 


|ployed. ‘oday’s songpluggers, oi 
course, now woo the disk jockeys 
,;and diskeries, instead of the acts, 
bands, ete., of another era. 

| The yesteryear primitive meth- 


|Gershwin pounding a piano at 


| Remick’s; and a corps of some of | 


|Tin Pan Alley’s immortals, plug- 
|ging the new sheets in Coney Is- 
|land, at Brighton Beach, from a 
|piano in a McCrory’s or Wool- 
worth’s music counters in Atlantic 
City and anywhere. 

The intra-trade tricks, angles and 
jinfluences of the sundry pluggers 





Musie Biz — 





lishing Co. had just opened its 


By LEO EDWARDS 
The Gus Edwards Music Pub- | 


Cirea 1905 





a musical on a Sunday afternoon 
at his home, Louis Hirsch, called 


the values of what the trade calls | office on the corner of 44th St. and|to see me at the office and an- 
“popular standards” are immeasur- | Broadway, above Schlosse’s saloon, nounced he was through with the 
able because, with maturity, they | next door to the famed and fabu-| idea of a concert tour and prefer- 
seem to enjoy pyramiding earnings. lous Rector’s—the first music pub-| red the career of a pop songwriter. 
The rich pool of copyrights pro-  lisher in the Times Square district.| We engaged him as pianist and 


duced in as exciting an era as the | 


Jazz Age, for example, automatic- | were still centered around the orig-! Shuberts 


Most all of our contemporaries 


when Gus took him over to the 
Melville Ellis heard 


ally enhances the values of the pe- | inal Tin Pan Alley on 28th Street. /him play and he was immediately 


riod songs because of their juxta- 
position to situations and events 
contemporaneous with the times. 
The progression in the singing 
commercials’ idiom, for example, | 
has exhausted the conventional 
jingles and has segued sponsors | 
into utilizing name artists identi- 
fied with pop disk sellers but, this 
time, parodying the hit tune in re- | 
lationship to the sponsor’s com- 
modity. Thus, Nat (King) Cole’s 
“Nature Boy” is paraphrased into 
a beer commercial; ditto the Lom- 
bardos’ “Good Old Summertime,” 
the Mills Bros.’ “There’s A Tavern 
In The Town” (all for beer). Per- 
haps the zenith, or nadir, of this 
type of specialized commercial is 
Cole Porter’s acquiescence for the | 
usage of his show tune, “It’s De-| 
lightful, It’s Delicious, It’s De- 
lovely” into a singing commercial | 
for the DeSoto car. What price | 


between Broadway and 6th Ave. 

I had quit Witmark’s to join 
brother Gus and took along with 
me (1) a stockboy, Felix Arndt, la- 
ter famed for his “Nola’; and (2), 
my secretary-stenographer, 


late vice president of Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Rapf was road man- 


Tinie | 
| Uhfelder, later Mrs. Harry Rapf,) Cohan’s show, “Mary,” that smash 
jhit “Just a Love Nest,” which 
|}amassed a fortune for Hirsch, the 
'ager of the Gus Edwards “School- | ex-concert pianist, who, like Gersh- 


|engaged to write for the Winter 
| Garden. He wrote the “Gaby 
| Glide” for Gaby Deslys, “Sumu- 
| ron” for Al Jolson, and later for 
the “Ziegfeld Follies,” ‘Hello, 
Frisco, Hello,” and for George M. 


boys & Girls” vaude flash act,| Win, died much too soon at the age 


which was to spawn many show biz 
personalties, 

Sime, Gus and Will D. Cobb were 
friends, and the Gus Edwards Mu- 
sic Co. was the first music publisher 
to advertise in the upstart show 
business trade paper known as 
VARIETY. Besides, Gus’ lyricist- 
collaborator had his own ‘Will 
Cobb’s Corner” as a standing ad. 

The new Gus Edwards Music Co. 
attracted showfolk to wish us well 





plug? Well, it’s de-limitless. Be-| and to plug our songs—we hoped 
cause not only does Porter and his | —and among the earliest wellwish- 
publisher share a _ pretty fancy | ers and visitors were Lillian Rus- 
guarantee fee, but ASCAP mean-| sell, Eddie Darling, Edgar Allen 
time has ruled that such plugs of | Woolf, Willie Hammerstein, Alice 
standards get virtually full credit | Lloyd, Mark Luescher, Mme Dazie, 
as regular performers. And the | Ethel Levey, Florenz Ziegfeld Jr., 
captious criticism from some of! and an office boy from Dazian’s 
Porter’s Tin Pan Alley colleagues | named Emil Friedlander. 

that he was risking destruction of | Edward E. Rice, vet producer of 
a pretty solid standard “because | “Rice’s 1492” revues and other with 
henceforth it'll have a commercial | siesle. pee George Primrose. the 
association with DeSoto” goes for | grand old minstrel man, had their 
nought, in light of the constant 


: : . Fe | offices on the same floor with us, 
fancy payoffs via the ASCAP per- | to the rear. Jesse Lasky had an of- 
formances. ’ 


fice with his sister in the Hudson 
Pluggers (Then & Now) 


| Theatre, sharing space with William 
‘ - - |C. DeMille and Samuel Goldwyn. 
Basis of the Music Biz | Lasky one day offered brother Gus 
Vet publishers like Louis Bern- la pretty fair interest in Famous 
stein, Max Dreyfus, Irving Berlin, Players for $7,500. We were un- 
Saul H. Bourne, Jack and Irving able to accept; all of Gus’ coin was 
Mills, Herman Starr, et al., agree | tied up in the music business and 
on one thing: the technique may | Vaudeville acts. 
change but plugging remains fun- One of our piano players, Dave 
damentally the same. Meaning, a| Rose (later the vaudeville agent) 
tune must be exposed to the pub- | begged me to come down to Nigger 
lic before it can become a hit. Mike’s to hear a kid singing waiter 


The music business differs from | sing parodies and original songs, | 


any kindred creative business | but I waved him aside and told 
where, it you have a hit, they'll | him I was too busy plugging our 
smell it out. Unlike a play, film,|own songs. A few months later, 
novel and the like, a song must |} Henry Waterson signed up the kid, 
be plugged. lrving Berlin. 

Mere critical acclaim is not syn A young concert pianist 1 met at 





of 39. 


Among the “night spots” covered | 


by our firm was the “German Vil- 
| lage” at 41st St. & 7th Ave. in the 
| basement of the building. At the 
| piano was Fred Fisher, who just 
blew in from Chicago, and Al Pian- 
tadosi. Both became famous song- 
writers. The singers were Joe 
Schwab, singing waiter, and Sophie 
Tucker, coonshouter. This was 
Soph’s first job in New York. 

In later years we gave Miss 
Tucker a night at the famous 
Green Room Club and I staged a 
replica of the “German Village” 
with Fisher, Piantadosi and Schwab 
as waiters. She burst into tears 
when she saw them. It was just 
one of the great nights we gave 
at the old Green Room Club whose 
members included Jimmy Walker, 
Weber & Fields and Dan Frohman. 
On Sunday I would go down to 
Coney and visit Perry’s, where 
Jimmy Durante and the late 
George Whiting were knocking 
their brains out for coffee and 
cakes, but they loved it. 

At the Cadillac Hotel, at the 


mer Woodbury, the proprietor and 
a great friend of show people, at 
the suggestion of Gus, put on a 
“Songwriter’s Night” every Thurs- 
day night, which Gus emceed. On 
one Thursday night, Gus called on 
Harry Von Tilzer, who had just 
come in with his 
Fields, and a young lady. Harry 
; took over and introduced the young 
lady as “a young singer from Mil- 
| waukee who will go places; she will 
|introduce a new song of mine, 
“Down Where the Wurzburger 
Flows’’—may I introduce Miss Nora 
Bayes?” 
| first appearance in N.Y, 





ods had Kern and Berlin singing | 
| their songs off the back of trucks; | 


corner of 43d St. & Broadway, El- | 


sidekick, Al | 


That was the great Nora’s | 


constituted a saga all its own. Nora 
Bayes was partial to Mose Gum- 
ble; Maurice Abrahams, besides 
being married to Belle Baker, had 
an automatic and “terrific plug” 
right there, and was always sure 
to “land” Whiting & Burt; Phil 
Kornheiser handled Paul White- 
man, Bunny Granville (Bonita’s 
father) and the top shows; Max 
Winslow could always. get Al Jol- 
son’s ear; and so it went. 

Lou Handman was married to 
| Florrie Millership. Abner Silver 
& Benny Davis were good song 
demonstrators and didn’t mind 
plugging their tunes after they 
knew how to “knock off a fat ad- 
vance” from a publisher who was 
impressed by their manner of show- 
casing their own wares. Even U.S. 
Treasury Secretary William H. 
Woodin, who financed 
Charles Miller (Miller Music is 
| now part of the Big Three), didn't 
mind influencing a plug or two in 


the posh hotel bands which he con- | 
tacted on behalf of his ‘Spring Is | 


In My Heart.” 

Whether a publisher or a writer 
or a wouldbe in either category, 
it was inherent in the craft that 
songplugging had to come first. 
| What’s the good of a “private” hit 
because a writer or publisher re- 
fuses to “lower his dignity” to plug 
|his wares? And plugging is only 
another synonym to woo, charm, 
con, cajole, influence, browbeat or 
bribe some band, singer, instru- 
mentalist, acrobat, “dumb” act (al- 
ways a goed plug for the accom- 


‘s 
For Pay’ Suit Spa 
While Victor Herbert was 

“steaming” every time he came 


into Shanley’s, which advertised | 


“business men’s lunch—75c—with 
music” and “14 acts every night 
from 7 until 1,’’ and he heard his 
“Kiss Me Again” played, it was 
not until 1915, a year after ASCAP 
was founded, that the famed test 
suit over ‘performing music for 
profit” was incepted. It was also 
against Shanley’s, but this time it 
was “Sweethearts,” from the oper- 
etta of the same name by Herbert 
and Henry Blossom, that was the 
basis. The favorable and now his- 
torie decision to ASCAP came in 
'1917 after two setbacks in the low- 
er courts. 


Popular legend seems to have 
lingered that, on the heels of Fritzi 
Scheff’s smash in “Mlle. Modiste,” 
Herbert hassled with restaurateur 
Tom Shanley because his “Kiss Me 
Again” song was played over and 
|over. The restaurateurs then, as 
now the jukebox operators, argued 
benignly that the “plug’”’ was the 
best payoff. Herbert contended 
that, despite the string musicians 
being hidden behind the potted 
palms—somehow in those days the 
early-day Petrilloites were either 
perched on a balconade or camou- 
flaged by potted palms—the eatery 
was advertising music as a come- 
| on, and that it constituted its utili- 
_ zation for profit. 
| Before this historic suit, in 1907- 
| 08 days, Herbert and his cronies 
| at The Friars—this was before The 
| Lambs’ contingent was so influen- 
| ital in the cradling of ASCAP— 
had the “mechanical” royalty prob- 
lem on their hands. It resulted in 
|}the 1909 Copyright Amendment, 
|permitting a 2e royalty’ per 
'“canned” performance and, in 
_later years with the advent of 
| soundfilms, Hollywood made an 
|abortive move to call an entire 
| film soundtrack a “canned” per- 
|formance, and blandly proffered 
the 2c royalty. However, by that 
time the new values of “grand 
rights” and synchronization rights 
| had come into being. 
| Sime Silverman, the founder of 
| VARIETY, was a crony of many of 
| the pioneer music men—Fred Bel- 
|cher, Mose Gumble, Henry Water- 
| son, Irving Berlin, Max Winslow, 
/Ted Snyder, Louis’ Bernstein, 
Harry Von Tilzer, Gus Edwards, 
the Witmarks, Maurice Shapiro, 
|Will D. Cobb, among others— 
/and he gave generous space to the 
songsmiths’ pitch to collect a tithe 
from the phonograph and piano 
roll recording manufacturers. A 
test case actually revolved a piano 
roll outfit; in those ‘days the me- 
|chanical uprights in the parlors 





arranger | 


panying music) or producer jn} 
performing your latest. 

The early-day plugging saw a 
strange esprit among the pluggers 
such as when seven different guys 
from as many competitive publish. 
ing houses would adopt Waterson 
plugger Sammy Levy’s technique 
with a rolled-up orchestration 4s 
aS a megaphone. Each would 
|sing one another’s songs, to the 
hundreds who were seated on 
|benches for the open-air concerts 
by Slifer’s Band in front of the old 
Brighton Beach Hotel, and plug. 
ging centres like that. Vet musie 
man Ben Bloom is of the opinion 
that that’s how Rudy Vallee got the 
megaphone’ idea for latterday 
“crooning’—from the rotund Sam- 
my Levy who was Waterson, Ber. 
lin & Snyder’s lusty-tenored plug- 
ger. 

Arthur Pryor’s band in Atlantic 
| City; Phil Lemlein in Luna Park 
,and the Dreamland Dance Hall, 
also in Coney Island, and Joe 
Basile’s band during the 6-day bike 
races at Madison Square Garden, 
were stellar plugs for the publish- 
;ers. All firms converged on them. 
|Where the atmosphere and the 
| large capacity made it difficult for 
| one voice to reach everybody—this 
|was before the days of electronic 
| amplification—the pluggers would 
cooperate by singing one firm's 
| plug song, in unison, and then fol- 
|lowed by the others’ entries. Each 
| plugger would man a strategic cor- 
‘ner or aisle and thus an entire 
“community sing” was blanketed. 


0 


- 


Historic Victor Herbert ‘Performance 


rks ASCAP Success 


were somewhat more potent than 
'the gramophone as it was first 
called. 

A further anomaly is that an 
1897 Copyright statute did permit 
'a fee for the performance of music 
'in public places, whether or not 
'it was for profit. But despite the 
legal right, the music men either 
neglected or were afraid to exer- 
cise their legal prerogatives. It 
was a combination of both. Sheet 
music sales were into the millions 
and the plugging potential made 
possible piano sheet music copies 
being vended at 10c into the mil- 
lions. 

With the 1909 amendment, for 
the 2c recorded royalty, there was 
also a footnoted narrowing down 
of the music rights to “public per- 
formance for profit.” 

George Maxwell was the first 
president of the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers, whose charter members 
were Jay Witmark, Silvio Hein, 
Louis A. Hirsch, Gustave Kerker, 
Victor Herbert, Glen MacDonough 
and Raymond Hubbell, the last sur- 
vivor, who died in 1954. Max- 
well was the real sparkplug of the 
new performing rights society. As 
American head of the venerable 
Milan music publishing house of 
G. Ricordi & Co., and with aware- 
ness that Ricordi’s composers col- 
lected performance fees in many 
lands, excepting in the United 
States, he pushed the new organ- 
ization. The Herbert vs. Shanley 
test case, in actuality, was a year 
later, and what isn’t generally 
known is that the test case was 
lost in the Federal Court, and also 
in the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

It was the first music case permit- 
ted to be reviewed by the U. S. 5u- 
preme Court, and the now historic 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes de- 
cision in Herbert’s favor estab- 
lished the principle of paying tor 
popular music when performed tor 
profit. 

Coincidentally with the Herbert 
vs. Shanley suit and obscured by 
it was one by the John Church Co., 
Boston publishers, against Hilliard 
Corp., operators of the Vanderbilt 
Hotel, N. Y., and the same issues 
were involved as with Herberts 
“Sweethearts.” Church’s song Was 
“From Maine to Oregon,” and he 
too won a favorable decision, fur- 
ther strengthening the ASCA! 
cause. Both rulings were handed 
down in 1917. 





-ASCAP-BMI Battle 


Produced Good Results 


The ASCAP-BMI fight in 1940 !s 
another manifestation that out of 
strife come good results. The Na- 
tional 


Assn. of Broadcasters, 12 





(Continued on page 357) 
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Evolution of the American Musical Comedy 


Veteran Librettist Traces the Maturing of the Musical PI: ay From ‘The Black Crook’ to ‘South Pacific’-—Logic and Reality 
Should Citi In This Medium As With All Other Stage Works 


Before the turn of the century 
in Salt Lake City, I saw a version 
of “The Black Crook.” Over half 
a century later, I saw “South Pa- 

cific” 


sons for 


tell a_ story 
with music. 





Crook was an 
extravaganza 
with gorgeous 
scenery, lively music, dances, bal- 
let, gags, Sketches, slapstick come- 
dians, and last but not least the 
undressed chorus girl as we know 
her today. AS one reporter ex- 
plained, “Silver couches, on which 
the fairies loll in negligent grace, 
ascend and descend amid a silver 
rain. From the clouds droop gilded 
chariots and the white forms of 
angels.” 

In a later version, says Cecil 
Smith, “A quartet of French music- 
hall dancers, La Sirene, Serpen- 
tine, Eglantine, and Dynamite, 
created a furor with a _ so-called 
quadrille, in which they combined 
serpentine dancing with high kick- 
ing (and) the “sp'it,” a 
that had never before been demon- 
strated on the polite stage.” 

The result was that in its first 
engagement 
achieved a run of 474 performances 
in 16 months and grossed more 
than $1,000,000. For 20 years after 
it was constantly being shown 
somewhere. I saw it in Salt Lake 
City about 1890. 

It was 60 years later 


Otto Harbach 


in New 


York that I saw the opening of | 
another play that was to create | 
another wave of excitement and 
whose stay on Broadway’ was 
reckoned in years, not weeks or 
months. 


In “South Pacific’ there were 
no “curtains of mist ascending and 
descending,” no meaningless bal- 
lets, no serpentine dancing with 
“splits,” no chorus girls displaying 
charms usually hidden, no low 
comedian with his store of remem- 
bered tricks and jokes. There was 
only a group of well-drawn, inter- 
esting, human characters, finding 
their way through a_ believable 
story. In addition, the whole thing 
was produced and directed as sin- 
cerely as though it were a drama 
on the legitimate stage. 

What brought on these differ- 
ences? 

Why did it take a half century 
of experimenting on the part of 
authors, composers, and directors? 

To understand this it is neces- 
sary to review for moment the 
basic human urge to express feel- 
ings and thoughts. 


A baby’s cry in response to the | 


slap delivered by the midwife or 
doctor is instinctive and therefore | 
eloquent. For the rest of his 
this baby will be expressing his 
feelings by means of 


ily movements. 

As the baby develops, his voice 
will instinctively learn to emit not 
only cries of shock, fear, pain and 
anger, but also feelings of com- 
fort and pleasure. No music is 
Sweeter or more moving to a 


parent than the first happy cooings | 


of their child, which some day may 
be thrilling listeners with song. 

_ The kicking legs and groping 
Nands may some day be thrilling 
an audience with pantomime, 
dance, or ballet. 





_ Logistics _ In Musicals | Too! 





Tn other words, there was a logi- | | 


cal reason why for centuries dance 
and ballet and song entertained 
audiences. 

It resulted in the kind of musi- 
Cal shows built for the tired busi- 
ness man, who is invited to “check 
his brains with his hat,’ in the 
desire to entertain the little boy 
and girl that lives forever in every 
Man and woman. 

Even today, when I see some of 
the dancing and singing in our 
musicals, I am reminded of the 
contortions I’ve seen fathers go 
through in their desire to enter- 
tain some laughing and applauding 
three year old. 


There Was a reason, then, 


in New| 
York City. The | 
purpose of this 


article is to|be popular with Americans. 
trace the rea- | 


the 0 
differences | : 


between these | 
two efforts t0 | Shows.” Ge 


‘The ‘Black | 


contortion | 


“The Black Crook” |! 


life | 


voice and | 
facial exxpressions and other bod- | 


that | 


during the 19th century Americans 
found their entertainment in pan- 
tomime and ballet introduced from 
Europe, in variety and minstrel 
shows indigenous to our own soil, 
and in burlesque and satires that 
| have always been and will always 


| 
| 
| 


Weber & Fields later brought it 
high point and since then 
there have been countless extrava- 
Shubert revues, 
orge White ‘‘Scandals.” 
Ziegfeld Follies,’ Wiman & 
Weatherley’s “Little Shows,” going 
|}on through the Dietz, Schwartz & 
| Gordon “Bandwagon,” Irving Ber- 
lin’s “‘Face the Music.” “I'd Rather 
Be Right,” “As Thousands Cheer,” 
|and finding its Pulitzer Prize cli- 
| max in Gershwin’s “Of Thee I 
| Sing.” 


| But in 


| ganzas, 


| «ery 


this flood 
ganza, burlesque, satire, song and 
| dance, what was happening any- 
where that prophesied the coming 
|of a ‘South Pacific’? 

Let us go back to the baby re- 
ferred to above. He has continued 
|} to grow. He has found his tongue 
; and teeth and has learned that 
| there is such a thing as words and 
| speech, which some day will give 
'us not only the dialog incident to 
daily living, but also our lectures, 
| orations, and dramas. 

In other words. he 
fied merely in the 
emotions, but wants to express 
thoughts. He has developed a brain. 

“Not An Easy Mating 


~The minute an author and com- 
poser leave the realm of pure eye- 
|and-ear entertainment and try to 


is not satis- 





marry music to a story they meet 
a series of hurdles. They spell 
| trouble, especially for the book 
man. 


It is not as though the joining 
|of words to music is not entirely 
| logical. Under moments of strong 
emotion the human voice takes on 
various colors, and the words come 
| out in a more or less rhythmical 
beat. which is closely akin to sing- 
ing. Many a preacher in the pulpit, 
under the spell of religious fervor, 
has composed a lullaby that has 
put some of his auditors to sleep. 
Soliloquizing in the bathroom al- 
ways takes the form of song or 
aria. 

This instinct to join words and 





1590 there developed a thing called 


| Opera. When some_ Florentine 
| Humanists attempted to revive 
|Greek musical declamation, the 


|result was the first Italian opera, 
| Emilio del Cavaliere’s “Il Satiro.” 

The words of lyric poetry could 
be set to music .. . why not whole 
plays? Particularly if they abound- 
ed in strong emotional duo, trio, 
| and quartet scenes and long solilo- 
| quies. The popularity of the result- 
{ing Grand Opera has continued to 
| this day. 

But to many 
prise seemed phony. 
vou had to say, “I’m now listening 
to a peculiar race of people who 
never speak. They only sing.” The 
arias and duets and sextets seemed 
alright, but the long stretches of 
recitative, where matter of fact 
speech about unpoetic affairs were 
set to music, seemed ineffective. 


Opera Comique 


| 
| 


the whole enter- 





1] 





| To satisfy malcontents compos- 
ers were content to let some of the 
author’s lines be heard as simple 


| dialog. So came operetta, opera 
bouffe, or opera comique. At the 


turn of the century this type of 
operetta was popular in America 
as: evidenced by the works of Of- 


fenbach, Lecocq, Audran, von 
|Suppe, Gilbert & Sullivan, and 
| Victor Herbert. 


in which song was 
interrupted at times by dialog, 
helped the composer, but brought 
new troubles to the book man, par- 
ticularly if he expected his plot 
and characters to be believed. In 
a way operetta seemed further 
away from the verities of life than 
did Grand Opera. 

For two people who had been 
conversing suddenly to start sing- 
ing could be disconcerting to say 
the least. As a matter of fact, the 
development of the musical stage 
has been a constant attempt to 


This format, 





expressions of 


To enjoy it | 


“Passing | 


of extrava- | 


music resulted through the cen- | 
turies in songs, ballads, hymns, 
madrigals, cantatas, ete., until in 


| has lost a contest in song. 
| shepherd 
| pipes an ode to Spring. 
|the chorus of pilgrims, 


| 


|diers and the 


By OTTO A. HARBACH 
smooth out these transitions from 
song to speech. 
| Even if the change could be ef- 


| ridiculous, in “The Firefly,” which 
was Rudolph Friml’s first chance 
to write a score, I made Trentini 


‘fected with more or less logic, the |a street singer. Dressed in raga- 
result might be disastrous. A tenor muffin’s boy’s clothes. she asked 
| might have charmed us with his for a chance to sing in a boy's 
| Singing, but could be ridiculous choir. To show off her voice she 


'when he suddenly began to speak, 


Sang a song her 
particularly 


if what he had to say | he. 


father had taught 
“Giannina Mia.” Practically all 


| required some degree of sincerity her musical moments resulted 
_and conviction. logically from this character. 

In the same way many prima In “Roberta” Bob Hope was a 
donnas with gorgeous voices seem crooner who ran a band..Lvda Ro- 
to become vapid magpies. when | perti was a cafe singer. Tamara a 
they attempt dialog. Why singers | Russian girl who remembered Rus- 
are so often bad actors is one of gian songs about proverbs like 
the unsolved mysteries of the “when your heart's on fire, smoke 
stage. } gets in your eyes.” There was no 

How to make the transition from ' number introduced except under 


dialog to music without unpleasant 

shock has always been the big 

problem for author and composer. | 
If the subject matter of the play 


circumstances as occur in 


real life. 


might 


here that 
who in this piece 


remarked 
Templeton, 


It may be 
Fay 


is related in some way to music. played a sincere and legitimate 

the problem is made easier. role, appeared in tights at the age 

‘Making It More Realistic ~| | of 17 in a revival of the fabulous 

T* S itiiustrate. ¥ recall what hap- extravaganza “Evangeline” in 1885. 
, : A record of her professional ¢a- 


pened when I was writing the book 
of “Madam Sherry.” produced in 
iNew York about 1911. It was 
_founded on a musical of the same 


reer might very well illustrate the 
changes in American’ musicals 
from extravaganza through Weber 
& Fields’ burlesque and George M. 


name that had been done in) @opan’s musical comedy “45 Min- 
Vienna about 1905. In the Euro- | utes from Broadway,” to her last 
pean  datelaaaiene there was the usual appearance in this musical play 
opening chorus. A group of “Roberta.” which I wrote with Je- 


and candlestick- 
singing to a gentle- 
Sherry. They were 


butchers. bakers. 
makers were 
man named 


Kern in 1932. 


At the turn of the century, w 


rome 


hen 


,this kind of acting and directing 
' was hopeless. 

| For a little while about 1915 
‘there was a series of what came 
‘to be called the Princess Shows— 
i“*Nobody Home,” “Miss Informa- 
|tion,’” “Over Night” and “Very 
Good Eddie.’’ Here Kern, Bolton, 
| Wodehouse and Green endeavored 
|to put over musical shows with 
plots about people who spoke and 
acted like human beings. 

This was mainly because the 
Princess Theatre was so small that 
it eliminated most of the chorus 
and dancing and permitted the cast 
to deliver their lines in the conver- 
sational manner of a straight play. 


Low Comics and Tall Gals 


| But it was not long before the 
{low comedian and the chorus girl 
took over again. Romantic Opera 


was having a tough time. As far 


as critics were concerned Victor 
Herbert was through even before 
his death. Operetta never came 
back to the heights reached in 
“The Merry Widow,’ although 
there were found audiences for 
Kalman’s “Sari,” “Countess Marit- 
za,’ and Romberg’s ‘Blossom 
Time” and “Student Prince.” Only 


once after these did Romberg have 
an opportunity to deliver a worth 
while operetta score which was for 
“The Desert Song.” Although pro- 
duced in 1926, it is still popular in 
America and throughout the world. 


: z ; iiNet 99S There was a period in which 
telling him he owed them money, I saw “Erminie,” it was the com- ovities Psi Me saneuneed Haak 
. . q yee .c ys © . c c . c € 
and they were demanding payment. edy efforts of Francis Wilson that nc view th 60 ths wines he 
As a matter of fact. in real life “ere responsible for its comedy ef- | iain "Coo site * autaiinagan te 
butchers and bakers and candle- | fects. Other musicals of that_pe- Manes Their ittitude * ene ot ed 
‘ ‘ N e e P 1. > a ir é > aS @X "esse 
stick-makers don't go in a body riod saw comedians like Frank Dan- ~ongeree eianniaet “rf ‘te “nt ily 
1 1¢ their demands for pay iels|s Raymond Hitchcock, DeWolf | >: neal Targa Ay om 
and sing their demands for pay- f aaa , : _| to say, sing it. Even when author 
ment of overdue bills Hopper. Harry Conor, and James neal cn ited ta tkoct & oe 
rer x : T. Powers. It was the Golden Age | ‘ Hf Se nde ; 
| In my _ version. the opening of the comics ment of historical significance or 
i De . . . ° 
showed Frances Demarest. who a serious Situation, as for instance 


ran a dancing school. She was giv- 


‘i = y 
ing a group of girls a lesson in Librettos Should Not Be 
aesthetic dancing. singing her in- | Embarrassi sing W ordage 
structions in what became the 

theme of the piece. “Every Little In the musical shows I witnessed 
|Movement Has a Meaning All Its when I first came to New York 
'Own.” It could have happened in there seemed to be a determination 
real life as well as on the stage. | to treat plot scenes as though they 





Even writers of Grand Opera | were embarrassing moments to be | 
| often chose musical themes for gotten by with as much speed and 
their stories. “Lakme” opens as_ dispatch as possible. Even the di- 


| Hindu priests are heard singing in’ rector had something to say about 


; the temple. Lakme’s song is sung | this. 
o th companiment of temple : : 
co yf “ae Gerald makes we The moment a musical number 
9 a c 2 . ; . 
Sie sated te teen fae oe ta Meers started, a spotlight brought the 
“i ; ; * : singers into brilliant focus. The 
in th istance the voices of sol- | ~~ 
the dist: y - aS though it were not enough to 


music of the regi- 


have divorced the song from its 

; mental band. ponaen ly epoca the number 
In ‘“‘Tannhauser”’ the main char- 

; ended in a dance that often had 


acter is a harpist and singer who 
A young 
rock and 
We hear 
who sing | 
as they make their way to Rome. | 

In “Die Meistersinger’” Wagner 


| no bearing upon character or story. 
Then with the spotlight 
the dialog would continue in seem- 
ingly semi-darkness. 


sits upon a 


I have often heard a director say, 
“Now don't give the audience a 

















ROGER WILLIAMS 


(with “SEBASTIAN"”) 
Personal Management 


STAN GREESON 


Direction 
MCA 


Exe'usively on 


KAPP RECORDS 


removed, | 


tells a story about a contest in | chance to think in this scene. Get | 
song. |rid of it as fast as you can.” For 
Going from the sublime to the | legitimate comedy to result from 


‘in the Hammerstein-Romberg op- 
eretta called “Sunny River,” they 
would be greeted by reviews which 
contained such sentences as “When 
we want drama, we'll go to the le- 
gitimate stage. Writers of musical 
comedy, stick to your lasts!” 

The cry was ever the same. Give 
us bounce, give us girls, give us 
comedy. This, of course, meant 
comedians. The comedian usually 
| brought in his own supply of comic 
tricks and jokes, many of them 
from Burlesque. He was in the 
cast not to play a character neces- 
sary in the development of a plot. 
He was there to get himself some 
laughs, no matter how. One of his 
favorite methods was to spoof what- 
ever plot he found. 

To illustrate this, I recall what 
happened to the Harbach-Mandel- 
Youmans musical farce “No, No, 
Nanette.” Most of the comedy in 
the piece revolved about the cen- 
‘tral character of the Bible pub- 
| lisher and his desire to bring happi- 
ness into the lives of others. 


~ Where Proper Casting Counts E. 


When the piece first opened, the 
part was played by a well-known 
|; comedian who, instead of creating 
a believable character, resorted to 
| the usual practice of putting in so- 


‘called funny lines (“pardon my 
jround shoelaces,” etc), which he 
had used in other pieces. 

| 


For 
ette” 
indeed, no, no! 


three weeks “No, No, Nan- 
lived up to its title. It was, 
Scarcely a laugh 
in the whole piece. Then changes 
in the cast were made. People 
who could act better than they 
could sing or dance were engaged. 
Charles Winninger, an expert far- 
ceur and character actor, played 
the Bible publisher, and the piece 
blossomed with legitimate laughs 
|that have kept it going for a quar- 


ter of a century at home and 
abroad. 
| In a book called “Lyrics,’’ Oscar 


Hammerstein 2d has this to say: 
“The field of libretto writing there- 
fore was filled with hacks and 
| gagmen who extended the tradition 
of ignominy attached to musical 
comedy books. There were, on the 
other hand, a few patient authors 
| who kept on writing well-construct- 
ed musical plays, most of which 
were successful, and they con- 
| tinued to give their best with very 
| little chance of being praised for 
| their efforts.” 

Of these, I happen to know that 
Hammerstein was one. It was not 
only his collaboration with Kern 
on “Showboat” that lifted musical 
| comedy into a new dignity, but also 
i (Continued on page 410) 
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50 Years of British Music Biz; 
Geared to Tin Pan Alley U.S.A. 


By JOHN ABBOTT 


(Director, Francis, Day & Hunter) 


London. 

To the young, a half-century may seem a long way 
ahead; to the older person looking back with a lot of 
memories it doesn’t seem quite such a distance. I know, 
because in my own case I have celebrated the golden anni- 
versary on two important occasions—the first my connec- 
tion with the music publishing business and, secondly, my 
wedding anniversary. 


After the celebration one starts to look to the next 50 
knowing full well, in the case of the individual, that there 
is no likelihood of seeing its completion, but in the case 
of established companies, papers and other organizations 
there is always hope, and in the present instance the 
hope is that VaRIETy will go on and in due time reach its 
century. 


The founding of Variety synchronized with the invasion 
of America by my own firm, Francis, Day & Hunter, in 
the person of Fred Day, partnered by a junior Francis, 
was was returned to England due to the ill health of his 
father. To fill the vacancy the choice fell upon me. It 
filled a great ambition that I had held—to see a new 
country. 


It was the heyday of vartery on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. In London and its suburbs there were at least 20 
music halls. Today we have only the Palladium in the 
West End, the Victoria Palace playing revue, and about 
three in outer London. 


In New York I can remember Hammerstein’s Victoria, 
the Colonial, the Broadway and others, and it was through 
VARIETY that songs were plugged and some of the reign- 
ing stars came from Britain. On my first night I went to 
Hammerstein’s—on the bill were Alice Lloyd, Two- 
Naughtons, a sketch entitled “A Night in an English Music 
Hall,” in which Charlie Chaplin played a small part. 
Alice Lloyd (rather overshadowed in England by her sis- 
ter Marie) was wife of Tom McNaughton and nothing 
much was expected of her but she was the outstanding 
success with what, at that time were looked upon, as 
rather saucy suggestive songs like “You Splash Me and 
I Splash You” and “If You Can’t Be Good Be Careful.” 
At another variety house Vesta Victoria was drawing the 
crowds with her cockney character songs, “Waiting at 
the Church,” “Daddy Wouldn’t Buy Me a Bow-wow,” 
“Poor John,” “The Next Horse I Ride On” and others. 
They were something different from the stereotyped 
ballad singers and the word went out from managers 
for more. 


They came in quick succession—Marie Lloyd with hus- 
band Alec Hurley; the cockney comedienne Rosin Lloyd; 
Lily Lena, Lucy Weston and greatest of all Harry Lauder. 
Marie Lloyd never quite recovered the ground gained 
by the earlier appearance of Alice. At home, Alice was 
the sister of Marie, in America Marie was just Alice’s 
sister. 

All of these were creating song hits for the newly estab- 
lished office but there was plenty of competition in the 
music business from the well-known houses in New York, 
the principal ones being Witmark, Feist, Remick and 
Joseph W. Stern partnered by Ed Marks. T. B. Harms 
in a rather moribund state was limping along to recovery 
aided by Max and Louis Dreyfus who had little but a 
capacity for hard work, enthusiasm and a lot of nerve. 
How well they succeeded is one of the romances of the 
publishing business. In 1929, a little more than 25 years 
after they took over, they sold out their interests in Harms 
and other concerns in which they had holdings to Warner 
Bros. for $11,000,000. 

Warners had already acquired the Witmarks and, with 
Harms and Remick added, the Music Publishers Holding 
Corp. came into existence. 

A new concern, Helf & Hager, came into being, spon- 
sored by Henry Waterson, than a partner in Crown Music, 
a jobbing outfit. 





| More U.S. Pioneers | 





Some time before Maurice Shapiro and Harry Von 
Tilzer had left the corporation of Shapiro, Remick & Von 
Tilzer and migrated to England, where they founded the 
English company, Shapiro-Von Tilzer, with offices in Char- 
ing Cross Road. The venture did not offer sufficient 
scope for these two enterprising young men, and as soon 
as the period of the covenant, into which they had been 
obliged to enter had expired, they returned to Broad- 
way, each to start a new publishing house. Maurice 
Shapiro unfortunately did not live long enough to see 
it grow into the big concern that he had visualized, and 
on his death, Louis Bernstein, his brother-in-law, took 
over and the firm became Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., thus 
completing the circle when they both started as young 
men. 

A branch of the Von Tilzer family—Al, was operating 
with brother Will as the York Music Co., afterwards the 
Broadway Music Corp.—a former manager of which was 
Saul H. Bourne. 

In England the two principal companies were Francis, 
Day & Hunter and B. Feldman & Co., both making the 
running with English and American successes. Wit- 
mark had opened in London, but after a brief existence it 
fell into the arms of Feldman. Two successful British 
writers, Bennett Scott and Arthur Mills, raised the nec- 
essary capital to start the Star Music Co. by disposing of 
their royalties, but this was also swallowed by the omnivo- 
rous Bert Feldman. There was tremendous rivalry be- 
tween the two houses but the moving hand of time finally 
brought them together when Francis, Day & Hunter, in 
conjunction with Robbins Music, purchased the Feldman 
business from his executors. 


The musical comedy business was more or less the mo- 
nopoly of Chappell & Co. and Hopwood & Carew; they also 
shared the standard ballad market with Boosey & Co. 


A new crop of more virile American writers was coming 
up. Besides the Von Tilzer boys some of the younger 
generation of songsmiths were Teddy Morse, Eddie Mad- 
der, Billy Jerome, Jean Schwartz, Williams & Van Alstyne, 
Jack Norworth, Gus Edwards, Will Cobb, Creamer & Lay- 
ton. Ernest R. Ball and George M. Cohan. Irving Berlin 
had not yet arrived. Young Jerome Kern, after writing 


ra 


a few pop songs was, under the guidance of Max Dreyfus, 
edging his way into musical comedies by slipping inter- 
polations into imported productions and so successful did 
he work this line that in the case of “The Dairymaids” 
nothing was left of the original score. Thereafter the 
managers found it simpler and less expensive to commis- 
sion him to do all the music for new productions. 

New York was not entirely the musical center because 
Sol Bloom (afterwards Congressman Sol Bloom) in Chi- 
cago was adding to musical history as a publisher of floral 
compositions with the titles of “Honeysuckle and the 
Bee,” “Sunflower and the Sun” and “Pansy Faces,’ all 
from the facile pen, I believe, of William H. Penn. The 
British rights to these were acquired by Francis & Day 
on a royalty basis but, in order to combat a serious wave 
of piracy, David Day decided to publish sixpenny editions 
of his successes. To enable him to do this it was necessary 
to reduce the royalties and a cable was dispatched to 
Bloom for his permission. Bloom thinking that piracy was 
likely to be the end of music business in England sug- 
gested an outright purchase for a modest sum which I 
think he later regretted. 





| Will Rossiter’s Start 

In this city also was established a young Englishman, 
Will Rossiter, formerly a choir boy in Wells Cathedral, 
Somerset, and affectionately known as “Uncle.” Rossiter, 
writing under the name of Williams, published the world 
famous “‘Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland,” “If the Man in 
the Moon Were a Coon,” and later on “Dark Town Strut- 
ters Ball,” and most popular of all, “Some of These Days.” 


In the latter part of the last century the American 
writers were drenching the market with maudlin and 
lachrymose songs—enough to break the hearts of senti- 
mental listeners—like “See That My Grave’s Kept Green,” 
“Close the Shutters, Willy’s Dead,” “The Little Lost 
Child,” “Little Orphan Annie,” ‘“‘The Baggage Coach 
Ahead” and “The Pardon Came Too Late.” I think these 
were partly hangovers from the minstrel shows. Side 
by these were songs about the fallen “gals” who met a 
fate worse than death in compositions like “She Was 
More to Be Pitied Than Censured” and “She May Have 
Seen Better Days.” These were thingly veneered sex 
songs of the day. As a cynic put it, one-half didn’t need 
much pushing before they fell and the other half to read 
about it. 


On the other hand England was providing the more 
robust ditties like “The Man That Broke the Bank at 
Monte Carlo,” “Daisy Bell,” “And Her Golden Hair Was 
Hanging Down Her Back.” Tony Pastor made regular 
trips to London to get the latest English successes. 


The new writers had the variety theatre and its artists 
very much in mind. Then patrons wanted entertainment 
of a cheerful character. They argued there was enough 
misery in life anyway without having to go out and pay 
for the phoney synthetic kind. There was a distinct lead 
given by British artists as to the kind the public needed. 
As George Cohan sang, “Always Leave Them Laughing 
When You Say Goodbye.” This famous actor-writer cer- 
tainly lifted the morale with songs like “Yankee Doodle 
Dandy,” “Give My Regards to Broadway,” “Harrigan, 
That’s Me,” “It’s a Grand Old Flag” and “Mary’s a Grand 
Old Name,” whilst he contributed the only worthwhile 
American patriotic urge to World War I with “Over 
There.” 

Jerome & Schwartz were concentrating on Irish ditties 


and from their pens came “Bedelia,” ‘““My Irish Molly” and 
“Mr. Dooley.” 











| Easy Pickings in Those Days | 





The representatives of British firms scenting the possi- 
bilities of this new market were making trips and having 
spent some time on the ground we had a distinct advan- 
tage when it came to bargaining. The emissaries were 
welcomed with open arms as little importance was at- 
tached to foreign rights, and in any case royalties were 
seldom paid to the writers on sales outside America and 
Canada, and it was often possible for the British house 
to acquire world rights, excluding U. S. A. and Canada. 
When Australian publishers later also started to acquire 
catalogs for the Antipodes (usually for a few hundred 
dollars) the British took a poor view of it. They didn’t 
like the idea of breaking up the British Empire. 

The coming of the 1914-1918 war, as might be expected, 
provided English writers with good opportunities for pa- 
triotic numbers with a marching tempo. It opened with 
“Tipperary,” still the most popular community song. It 
was not specially written for the occasion, as it had a 
brief life in 1913, but it was just sufficiently well-known 
and suitable for the troops when they embarked for 
France. It was followed by “Long, Long Trail,” “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning,” “Pack Up Your Troubles” and 
the one that later achieved some _ popularity—‘‘Good 
By-ee,” usually played and sung as a farewell to new 
recruits going oversea. ‘‘Mademoiselle from Armen- 
tieres,”’ with some rabelaisian choruses, was sung in France 
rather noisily at any troop gatherings. The origin of the 
song is obscure as is also the reason why they picked on 
Armentieres. The American contribution, as I said before, 
was “Over There,” but the doughboys were familiar with 
and quite ready to adopt “Tipperary” and “Pack Up Your 
Troubles.” 

Before this, however, times were beginning to change 
and with new ideas American writers were beginning to 
force the pace with ragtime and artists who could put 
them over in the slick manner. Irving Berlin, who had 
had his first song published some time before, got into his 
stride with “Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” ‘“Everybody’s 
Doing It” followed by “Mesmerizing Mendelssohn Tune,” 
“When the Midnight Choo-Choo Leaves for Alabam,” 
“Snooky-Ookums.” 

Though this seems to have been Berlin’s and Cohan’s 
era, there were other star writers. Wolfie Gilbert with 
Lewis Muir had also got into the ragtime craze with 
“Waiting for the Robert E. Lee,” ‘“Hitchy Koo,” “Mammy 
Jinny’s Jubilee.” Unfortunately this promising team was 
broken up by the death of Muir, who would certainly have 
ranked as a No. 1 hit writer. Another new team, Gene 


(Continued on page 362) 
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50 Years of Jerome Kern Musie 


By EDWARD LASKA 3 
(Who Wrote Kern’s First Song Hit With Him In 1905) 


It was in 1905 that I was in the midst of writing a musi- 
cal comedy with the late George McManus, Sam Lehman 
and Willard Holcomb, based upon Mac’s first two comic 
strips, “The Jolly Girls” and “Panhandle Pete.” 


We used to meet at T. B. Harms & Co., the musie 
publishers of which firm Max Dreyfus, one of the deans 
of American music publishers, was the active head. His 
brother Louis was then a salesman of picture frames and 
reproductions of famous paintings, keeping his samples 
there and gradually acquiring the music and show business 
virus. 

I had already achieved a year’s experience and a little 
success in writing and getting songs published by such 
leading publishers as Shapiro-Remick, Witmarks, Sol 
Bloom, then a major publisher and later a long-term New 
York Congressman; and at the Harms rendezvous I had 
often chatted with a kid, who was an aspiring composer, 
and he wished that I would try him out sometime with one 
of my lyrics. New composers have great difficulty in 
getting lyricists to work with them, and in my case I was 
a double difficulty, for I usually wrote both the words and 
music myself except in cases where the composer was one 
of reputation and contacts, and so of advantage in getting 
our songs over. 


However, I liked the kid—I say “kid,” although he was 
really only one year younger than I, but at that period of 
life, one year is an enormous difference—it’s the difference 
between a sophomore and a freshie. I decided to do some 
songs with him, and waited for the right opportunity or 
idea to turn up. 

It came suddenly, and as follows: I had written two 
songs for a musical comedy that had just opened in Albany 
under the management of Frank L. Perley. The show was 
called “The Girl and the Bandit,” and my “Sweet Little 
Caraboo,” an Indian song of the type that were the rage 
at that time, turned out to be the hit of the show. En- 
couraged by that, I visited Mr. Perley to see if there was 
something new he needed, for songs are often taken out 
during those tryout weeks. ‘Yes,’ he said, “Write me a 
duet for Joe Myron and .’ I can’t recall the name of 
the actress, but she was even larger than Joe Myron, and 
he weighed at least 290. 


Walking from the Perley office in the Knickerbocker 
Theatre at 38th Street and Broadway, up to keep a date 
with McManus and Lehman at Harms, who occupied a 
brownstone, high-stoop private house on 44th Street, 
right next to the Lambs Club, I rapidly conceived the 
idea for a sort of burlesque love duet between those two 
large characters, to be built around the word “Spoon,” 
which at the time was not yet widely known for the ac- 
tivity of what now is referred to as “Necking” or ‘“Pet- 
ting.” 

I got to the Harms building and there was my young 
friend, as usual, with a straw hat on, of which the top 
was knocked out, and a long blacked cigar in his mouth, 
being cold smoked—I don’t think I ever saw him really 
smoke one, but it seemed to inspire him as he ground out 
melody after melody without ever bothering to jot them 
down. He seemed to have an unfathomable well of them. 
“Jerry,” I said, “Before Mac and Sammy get here, we’ve 
got to do a song.” “Great,” said Jerry. “I dropped in on 
Perley,” I continued, ‘‘and he wants a duet between Joe 
Myron and a dame almost double his size, and this is the 
rough idea—,” and then I gave him the title, ““How’d 
You Like To Spoon With Me?,” and just its rough rhythm. 
At once, as though it were a song he had known al! his 
life, he improvised a tune that fit exactly. “Swell,” I 
said, “Now toss me a verse,” and again in just as long 
as it takes to play it, he gave me a melody for a fitting 
verse. At once I wrote what we call a dummy lyric—just 
meaningless words to give me all the correct lengths and 
emphases as I would work on it all leisurely at home later 
in the day. 

Jerry was elated and we went over it a few times, when 
George McManus arrived and I sang the rough dummy 
lyric to him as Jerry played. “Very good,” said Mac, little 
foreseeing that he was commenting on what was to be the 
very first song hit of one of America’s top composers of 
musical comedy and operetta, and we should not overlook 
the fact that McManus, too, was yet to achieve his greatest 
success, “Bringing Up Father.” 


The next afternoon I appeared with the completed lyric 
and we rehearsed ourselves, Jerry to play and I to sing. 

Over to Perley we sped and when several attractive, 
but later arriving females were ushered in to him ahead 
of us, Jerry got sore and wouldn’t take it. ‘(Come on, Ed, 
we'll go to Hayman,” so we told the receptionist that we’d 
be back later, and off we went to Alf Hayman, who was 
ale Frohman’s general manager, atop the old Empire 

eatre. 


| Feared British Wouldn't Dig It | 


Hayman liked the song but wanted me to change the 
word “spoon,” as it was entirely unknown in England, 
and if I would fix it, he would have Edna May sing it 
there. She then was the American sensation of England, 
4 _ Salvation Army lass in the famous “Belle of New 

ork.” , 


Out on the street we discussed the situation, and Jerry 
agreed that it would kill the song to eliminate the main 


title word “spoon,” and I suggested we go over to the 
Shuberts, 


The Shuberts then were practically starting as pro- 
ducers and had just one show on and another in rehearsal. 
Their office was atop the Lyric Theatre on 42d Street, 
which had just been built for them by the socialite com- 
poser Reginald De Koven, especially famous for his “Oh 
Promise Me.” 

Sam Shubert, the leading one of the three brothers, 
came out to see us and chirped up Jerry, “We are proteges 
of Reginald De Koven and have a song for you to hear.” 
I nearly collapsed at hearing who we were and Shubert, 
impressed with our connection, led us to an adjoining 
room with a piano. Jerry played and I sang. All the 
brothers and several of their managers present were en- 
thusiastic and at once agreed to feature the song in their 
rehearsing show, “The Earl And The Girl,” to star Eddie 
Foy at the Casino Theatre. 

Out on the street we kids, 19 and 20 respectively, 


(Continued on page 362) 
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Golden Jubilee LARTIETY 50th Anniversary 


MUSIC 353 





)0 Years of U.S. Musical Comedy and Operetta 


( Listed by show 


title, authors and original copyrightowner, followed by top song(s) from the respective shows. 


Compiled from CBS musicologist Dr. Julius Mattfeld’s “VarieTy Music Cavalcade” (Prentice-Hall; $10), one of 


the Amusement Industry’s most authoritative reference work Tr ? 
usage. Abel Green, editor of VARIETY, wrote “i evans agtlayo-gy 
songs and events from 1620-1 
Years of U.S. Musical Comed 
“popular” hits, culled from t 


ood, broadcasting and general programming 
uction to this Musical-Historical Review which covers the 
950. It has been updated through 1955, for purposes of keying this Cavalcade of 50 
y & Operetta to the 50 years of VARIETY, since its founding in 1905. Many of the top 
he more familiar operetta and musicomedy scores, are also part of VARIETY’s com- 


pilation in this issue of the All-Time Hit Parade of a Half Century. In that compilation the songs are merely listed 


by title, without reference to their “production” or pop source, nor even ide 
right dates or licensing sources—Ed.) 





_ 1905 | 
45 MINUTES FROM BROADWAY w., m., George 
Miichael) Cohan; F. A. Mills, Cop. 1905): “45 Minutes 


from Broadway,” “Mary’s A Grand Old Name,” “So 
Long Mary,” “Stand Up and Fight Like H a 


IT HAPPENED IN NORDLAND (w., Glen MacDonough, 
m. Victor Herbert; Witmark, Cop. 1905): “Bandana 
Land,” “A Knot of Blue.” 


MLLE. MODISTE (w., Henry Blossom, m., Victor Herbert; 
Witmark, Cop. 1905): “I Want What I Want When I 
Want It,’ “Kiss Me Again.” 

MISS DOLLY DOLLARS (w., Harry B. Smith, m., Victor 
Herbert; Witmark, Cop. 1905): ‘‘A Woman Is Only A 
Woman but a Good Cigar Is A Smoke.” 


1906 _ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON JR. (w., m., George M(ichael) 
Cohan; Cop. F. A. Mills, 1906): ‘I Was Born in Virginia” 
(Ethel Levey’s Virginia Song), “If Washington Should 
Come to Life,’ “You’re a Grand Old Flag,” “You Can 
Have Broadway.” 

THE GOVERNOR'S SON (w., m., George M(ichael) Cohan; 
Cop. F. A. Mills, 1906): “Nothing New Beneath the Sun.” 

MARRYING MARY (w., Cecil Mack. m., Chris. Smith 
and. Silvio Hein; Gotham-Attucks Music Co., Inc., Cop. 
1906): ‘‘He’s a Cousin of Mine.” 

A PARISIAN MODEL (w., m., Will D. Cobb and Gus Ed- 
wards; Gus Edwards Music Pub. Co., Cop. 1906): “I 
Just Can’t Make My Eyes Behave.” 

THE RED MILL (w., Henry Blossom. m., Victor Herbert; 
Witmark, Cop. 1906): “Because You’re Mine,” ‘Every 
Day Is Ladies’ Day To Me,” “‘The Isle of Our Dreams,” 
“Moonbeams,” “The Streets of New York.” 

THE SPRING CHICKEN (w., M. E. Rourke. m., Richard 
Carle; Witmark, Cop. 1906): ‘“‘A Lemon in the Garden 
of Love.” 

THE TIME, THE PLACE AND THE GIRL (w., Will M. 
Hough and Frank R. Adams. m., Joseph E. Howard; 
Chas. K. Harris, Cop. 1906): “Blow the Smoke Away.” 


| 1907 | | 
































FIFTY MILES FROM BOSTON (w., m., George M(ichael) 
Cohan; F. A. Mills, Cop. 1907): ‘Harrigan,’ “When We 
Are M-a-double-r-i-e-d.” 

THE HONEYMOONERS (w., m., George M(ichael) Cohan; 
F. A. Mills, Cop. 1907): “I’m a Popular Man,” “If I’m 
Going to Die I’m Going to Have Some Fun.” 

THE JOLLY BACHELORS (‘w., m., Tom Mellor, Alfred 
J. Lawrence & Harry Gifford. American version by 
Nora Bayes and Jack Norworth. T. B. Harms & Francis, 
Day & Hunter, Cop. 1907 by Francis, Day & Hunter): 
“Come Along My Mandy!” 

THE MERRY WIDOW iw., Adrian Ross, m., Franz Lehar, 
London: Chappell & Co., Ltd., Cop. 1907): “I Love You 
So (Merry Widow Waltz),” “Maxim’s” “Vilia.” 

THE PARISIAN MODEL (w., Anna Held, m., V. Scotto; 
Jos. W. Stern & Co., Cop. 1907): “It’s Delightful to Be 
Married.” 

THE TALK OF NEW YORK (w., m., George M(ichael) 
Cohan; Feist, Cop. 1907): “I Want You,’ “Under Any 
Old Flag At All,” “When a Fellow’s on the Level with 
a Girl That’s on the Square.” 











| 1908 | 











THE BEAUTY SHOP (w., Terry Sullivan. m., Harry Gif- 
ford; T. B. Harms, Cop. 1908 by Francis, Day & Hunter): 
“She Sells Sea-Shells.” 

THE FOLLIES OF 1908 (w., Jack Norworth. m., Nora 
Bayes and Jack Norworth; J. Remick, Cop. 1908): 
“Shine On, Harvest Moon.” 

LOVE WATCHES (w., m., Will R. Anderson; Witmark, 
Cop. 1908): “Good Night, Dear.” 

THE MAN WHO OWNS BROADWAY (w., m., George 
M. Cohan; Cohan & Harris, Cop. 1908): ‘‘There’s Some- 
thing About a Uniform.” 

PRIMA DONNA (w., Henry Blossom. m., Victor Herbert; 
Witmark, Cop. 1908): “If You Were I and I Were You.” 

THE ROSE OF ALGERIA (w., Glen MacDonough. m., 
Victor Herbert; Chas. K. Harris, Cop. 1908): “Ask Her 
While the Band Is Playing,” ‘‘Love Is Like a Cigarette,” 
“Rose of the World.” 

A STUBBORN CINDERELLA (w., Will M. Hough and 
Frank R. Adams. m., Joseph E. Howard; Chas. K. Harris, 
Cop. 1908): “‘When You First Kissed the Last Girl You 
Loved.” 

THE THREE TWINS (w., Otto Harbach. m., Karl Hoschna; 
Witmark, Cop. 1908): “Cuddle Up a Little Closer,” 
“The Yama-Yama Man” (w. (George) Collins Davis, m., 
Karl Hoschna). 

THE WALTZ DREAM (w., Joseph Herbert, m., Oscar 
Straus; Jos. W. Stern & Co., Cop. 1908): ‘““Love’s Rounde- 
lay,” “Sweetest Maid of All.” 

THE YANKEE PRINCE (w., m., George M. Cohan; Cohan 

__& Harris, Cop. 1908): “Come On Down Town.” 

Rex 1909 | 

THE ARCADIANS (w., Lionel Monckton and Arthur Wim- 
peris. m., Lionel Monckton; London: Chappell & Co., 
Ltd., Cop. 1909): “Bring Me a Rose,” “The Girl With a 

_Brogue” (w., Arthur Wimperis, m., Lionel Monckton). 

THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER (w.. Stanislaus Stange. m., 
Oscar Straus; Remick, Cop. 1909 by Ludwig Doblinger, 
yeipzig; Cop. 1909, Remick): “The Letter Song,” “My 

ero.” 

THE CLIMAX (w., Edward Locke. m., Joseph Carl Breil; 
London: Chappell & Co., Ltd.. Cop. 1909; new edition 
Cop. 1929): “Song of the Soul.” 

MR. HAMLET OF BROADWAY (w., George Whiting and 
Carter De Haven. m., Ted Snyder Co., Cop. 1909): 
‘Beautiful Eyes.” 

THE JOLLY BACHELORS (w., m., C. W. Murphy and 
Will Letters. American version by William C. McKenna; 
!. B. Harms & Francis, Day & Hunter, Cop. 1909 by 





Sle ste Day & Hunter): “Has Anybody Here Seen 

elly!” 

LISTEN LESTER (w., Harry L. Cort and George E. Stod- 
dard. m., Harold Orlob; Shapiro, Bernstein, Cop. 1909): 
“I Was a Very Good Baby,” “Waiting.” 

THE MIDNIGHT SONS; and THE YANKEE GIRL (w.., 
Weston & Barnes, m., Maurice Scott; T. B. Harms & 
Francis, Day & Hunter, Cop. 1909 by Francis, Day & 
Hunter): “I’ve Got Rings On My Fingers; or, Mumbo 
Jumbo Jijjiboo J. O’Shea.” 

MISS INNOCENCE (w., Bobby Heath. m., Charley O’Don- 
nell; Remick, Cop. 1909 by Up to Date Music Pub. Co., 
assigned 1909 to Thos. J. Kennedy; assigned 1909 to 
Remick & Co.): ““My Pony Boy.” 

THE PRINCE OF TONIGHT (w., Will M. Hough and 
Frank R. Adams. m., Joseph E. Howard (and Harold 
Orlob); Chas. K. Harris, Cop. 1909. (Introduced in the 
film “I Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now”; published by 
(1) Chas. K. Harris Music Pub. Co., Cop. 1936; (2) Jerry 
Vogel Music Co., renewed 1936 by Will M. Hough & 
Frank R. Adams; assigned to Vogel Music, (3) Edward 
B. Marks Music, renewed 1936 by Joseph E. Howard; 
assigned 1936 to Marks Music Corp.): “I Wonder Who's 
Kissing Her Now.” 

TILLIE’S NIGHTMARE (w., Edgar Smith. m., A. Baldwin 
Sloane; Harris, Cop. 1909): ‘““Heaven Will Protect the 
Working Girl.” 

WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME (w., Stanis- 
laus Stange. m., Julian Edwards; Witmark, Cop. 1909): 
“My Own United States.” 

| 1910 | 

ALMA WHERE DO YOU LIVE? (w., George V. Hobart. 
m., Adolph Philipp; Remick, Cop. 1910): ‘Alma Where 
Do You Live?” 

BARRY OF BALLYMORE (w., Rida Johnson Young. m, 
Chauncey Olcott & Ernest R. Ball; Witmark, Cop. 1910): 
“Mother Machree.” 

THE GIRL OF MY DREAMS (w., Otto Harbach. m., Kar] 
Hoschna: Witmark, Cop. 1910): “Doctor Tinkle Tinker,” 
“Every Girl Loves Me But the Girl I Love.” 

MADAME SHERRY (w., Otto A. Hauerbach (Harbach). 
m., Kar] Hoschna; Witmark, Cop. 1910): ‘‘The Birth of 
Passion,” “Every Little Movement.” 

NAUGHTY MARIETTA (w., Rida Johnson Young.. m., Vic- 
tor Herbert; Witmark & Sons, Cop. 1910): “Ah! Sweet 
Mystery of Life,” “I’m Falling in Love With Someone,” 
“Italian Street Song.” 

THE PINK LADY (w., C. M. S. McLellan. m., Ivan Caryll; 
London: Chappell & Co., Ltd., Cop. 1910): “By the 
Saskatchewan,” ‘‘My Beautiful Lady” (Cop. 1911). 

THE SPRING MAID (w., Robert B. Smith. m., Heinrich 
Reinhardt; Jos. W. Stern & Co., Cop. 1909 by Breitkopf 
& Hartel, Leipzig; assigned 1910 to Stern; Cop. 1910 by 
Joseph W. Stern & Co.): “Fountain Fay,” “Two Little 
Love Bees.” 

TILLIE’S NIGHTMARE (w., Edgar Smith. m., A. Baldwin 
Sloane; Chas. K. Harris, Cop. 1910): ‘‘Life Is Only What 
You Make It After All.” 

UP AND DOWN BROADWAY (w., Irving Berlin. m., Ted 
Snyder; Ted Snyder Co., Cop. 1910): “Oh, That Beauti- 
ful Rag.” 

WHEN SWEET SIXTEEN (w., George V. Hobart. m., Vic- 
tor Herbert; Witmark, Cop. 1910): ‘‘The Wild Rose.” 


| 1911 | 


THE COUNT OF LUXEMBOUGH (w., Basil Hood. m., 
Franz Lehar; London: Chappell & Co., Ltd., Cop. 1911): 
“Say Not Love Is a Dream.” 

THE ENCHANTRESS (w., Harry B. Smith. m., Victor Her- 
bert; Witmark, Cop. 1911): “To the Land of My Own 
Romance.” 

HANKY PANKY (w., m., Edith Maida Lessing & Jimmie V. 
Monaco, Will Rossiter, Cop. 1911): “Oh! You Circus Day.” 

THE LITTLE MILLIONAIRE (w., m., George M. Cohan; 
Cohan & Harris, Cop. 1911): “Barnum Had the Right 
Idea.” 

THE RED WIDOW .w., Channing Pollock & Rennold Wolf. 
m., Charles J. Gebest; Witmark, Cop. 1911): “I Love 
Love.” 

VERA VIOLETTA (w., Harry Pilcer. m., Louis A. Hirsch; 
Shapiro, Bernstein, Cop. 1911): “The Gaby Glide.” 

1912 


























THE FIREFLY (w., Otto Hauerbach (Harbach). m., Rudolf 
Friml; Schirmer, Cop. 1912): “Giannina Mia,” “Love Is 
Like a Firefly,” “Sympathy,” “When a Maid Comes 
Knocking at Your Heart.” 

THE ISLE O’ DREAMS (w., George Graff Jr., & Chauncey 
Oleott. m. Ernest R. Ball; Witmark, Cop. 1912): “Isle 
o’ Dreams,” ‘When Irish Eyes Are Smiling.” 

THE LADY OF THE SLIPPER (w., Anne Caldwell. m., 
Victor Herbert; Witmark & Sons, Cop. 1912): “Bagdad.” 

ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1912 (w., Joe Young. m., Conrad 
& Whidden; Remick, 1912): “Down In Dear Old New 
Orleans.” 


| 1913 | 

ALL ABOARD (w., E. Ray Goetz. m., John Lindsay; 
Waterson, Berlin & Snyder, Cop. 1912 by Richard Birn- 
bach: assigned 1913 to Waterson, Berlin & Snyder): 
Chain. * 

THE BEAUTY SHOP (w., Benjamin Hapgood Burt. m., 
Silvio Hein: T. B. Harms & Francis, Day & Hunter, Cop. 
1913): “When You're All Dressed Up and No Place to 
Go.” A 

HIGH JINKS (w., Otto Hauerbach (Harbach). m., Rudolf 
Frim!: Schirmer, Cop. 1913): “The Bubble,” “Something 
Seems Tingle-Ingleing.” 

PASSING SHOW OF 1913 (w., Andrew B. Sterling. m., 
Harry Von Tilzer; Von Tilzer Music Pub. Co., Cop. 
1913): “Do You Take This Woman for Your Lawful 
Wife?” 











ntification by authors, publisher, copy- 


SARI (w., C. C. S. Cushing & E. P. Heath. m., Emmerich 
Kalman; Jos. W. Stern & Co., Cop. 1912 by Josef Wein- 
berger; Cop. 1913 by Stern): “Love Has Wings,” “My 
Faithful Stradivari,” “Softly Thro’ the Summer Night.” 

THE SUNSHINE GIRL (w. Joseph Cawthorn. m., John 
L. Golden; Harms, Cop. 1912 by T. B. Harms & Francis, 
Day & Hunter): “You Can’t Play Every Instrument in 
the Band” (introduced in). 

SWEETHEARTS (w. Robert B. Smith. m., Victor Herbert; 
Schirmer, Inc., Cop. 1913): “‘The Angelus,” “The Cricket 
on the Hearth,” “Sweethearts.” 

ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1913 (w., Earl Carroll. m., Leo 
Edwards; Feist, Cop. 1913): “Isle d’Amour” (introduced 
in). 


| es .) | 


CHIN-CHIN (w., John Golden. m., Ivan Caryll; London: 
Chappell & Co., Ltd., Cop. 1914): “Goodbye, Girls, I’m 
Through.” 

THE DEBUTANTE (w., Robert B. Smith. m., Victor Her- 
bert; Schirmer, Cop. 1914): “The Springtime of Life.” 

THE GIRL FROM UTAH (w., Herbert Reynolds. m., 
Jerome Kern; Remick, Cop. 1914 by T. B. Harms & 
Francis, Day & Hunter; assigned 1916 to Remick): 
“They Didn’t Believe Me.” 

ONE GIRL IN A MILLION (w., Bert Kalmar & Edgar 
Leslie. m., Ted Snyder; Waterson, Berlin & Snyder Co., 
Cop. 1914): “Moonlight on the Rhine.” 

THE ONLY GIRL (w. Henry Blossom. m., Victor Herbert; 
Witmark & Sons, Cop. 1914): ‘‘Tell It All Over Again,” 
“When You’re Away,” “When You’re Wearing the Ball 
and Chain.” 

SARI (w., C. C. S. Cushing & E. P. Heath. m., Emmerich 
Kalman; Jos. W. Stern & Co., Cop. 1912 by Jos. Wein- 
berger, Leipzig; Cop. 1914 by Stern & Co.; assigned 
1920 to Edward B. Marks Music Co.): ‘Love’s Own 
Sweet Song.” 

SHAMEEN DHU (w., m., J. R. Shannon. Witmark, Cop. 
1914): ‘‘Too-ra-loo-ra-loo-ral, That’s an Irish Lullaby.” 


| 7 et) Eee | 


ALONE AT LAST (w., Matthew Woodward & Joseph Her- 
bert. m., Franz Lehar; Karezag Pub. Co., Cop. 1915): 
“Pretty Edelweiss,” ‘Some Little Bug Is Going to Find 
You” (introduced in) (a Benjamin Hapgood Bust & Roy 
Atwell. m., Silvio Hein; T. B. Harms & Francis, Day & 
Hunter, Cop. 1915). 

THE BLUE PARADISE (w., Herbert Reynolds. m., Sig- 
mund Romberg; Schirmer, Cop. 1915): “Auf Wieder- 
sehn.” 

THE EARL AND THE GIRL (w., Edward Laska. m., 
Jerome D. Kern; T. B. Harms Co., Cop. 1915): ‘‘How’d 
You Like to Spoon with Me?” 

HIP, HIP, HOORAY (w., R. H. Burnside. m., Raymond 
Hubbell; T. B. Harms & Francis, Day & Hunter, Cop. 
1915): “The Ladder of Roses.” 

MAID IN AMERICA (w., Bert Kalmar. m., Joe Cooper; 
Waterson, Berlin & Snyder Co., Cop. 1915): “I’ve Been 
Floating Down the Old Green River.” 

MISS SPRINGTIME (w., P. G. Wodehouse & Herbert 
Reynolds. m., Emmerich Kalman; T. B. Harms & Francis, 
Day & Hunter, Cop. 1915): “Throw Me a Rose.” 

NOBODY HOME (w., Schuyler Greene. m., Jerome Kern; 
T. B. Harms & Francis, Day & Hunter, Cop. 1915): “You 
Know and I Know.” 

THE PRINCESS PAT (w., Henry Blossom. m., Victor 
Herbert; Witmark, Cop. 1915: “All for You,” ‘‘Love Is 
the Best of All,” “Neapolitan Love Song,” “Two Laugh- 
ing Irish Eyes.” 

SO LONG LETTY (w., m., Earl Carroll; Witmark, Cop. 
1915): “So Long Letty.”’ 

STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! (w., m., Irving Berlin; Waterson, 
Berlin & Snyder Co., Cop. 1915): “The Girl on the 
Magazine Cover.” 

VERY GOOD EDDIE (w., Jerome Kern & Schuyler 
Greene. m., Jerome Kern; T. B. Harms & Francis, Day 
& Hunter, Cop. 1915): “Babes in the Wood,” ‘Nodding 
Roses.” 


| 1916 ] 


THE BIG SHOW (w., John L. Golden. m., Raymond Hub- 
bell; T. B. Harms & Francis, Day & Hunter, Cop. 1916): 
“Poor Butterfly.” 

THE CENTURY GIRL (w., Harry B. Smith. m., Victor Her- 
bert; T. B. Harms & Francis, Day & Hunter, Cop. 1916): 
“You Belong to Me.” 

CHU CHIN CHOW (w., m.. Frederic Norton; London: 
Keith, Prowse & Co., Ltd., Cop. 1916): “Any Time Is 
Kissing Time,” “The Cobbler’s Song,” ‘Robbers’ 
March.” 

HAVE A HEART (w., P(elham) G(renville) Wodehouse. 
m., Jerome Kern; T. B. Harms & Francis, Day & Hun- 
ter, Cop. 1916): ‘‘Have a Heart.” 

HER SOLDIER BOY iw., Rida Johnson Young. m., Sig- 
munt Romberg; Schirmer, Cop. 1916): ‘Mother.’ 

KATINKA (w., Otto Hauerbach (Harbach). m., Rudolf 
Friml; Schirmer, Inc., Cop. 1916): “‘Allah’s Holiday,” 
“IT Want to Marry a Male Quartette,”’ “Katinka,” ‘“Rack- 
ety Coo!” 

ROBINSON CRUSOE JR. (w., m., E. Ray Goetz; Joe 
Young & Pete Wendling; Waterson, Berlin & Snyder 
Co., Cop. 1916): “‘Yacka Hula Hickey Dula.” 

SEE AMERICA FIRST (w., m., T. Lawrason Riggs & Cole 
Porter; Schirmer, Cop. 1916): “I’ve a Shooting Box in 
Scotland” (introduced in): 

SYBIL (w., Joseph Cawthorn & John L. Golden; m., John 
L. Golden; T. B. Harms & Francis, Day & Hunter, Cop. 
1916): “I Can Dance with Everyone but My Wife” (in- 
troduced in). 

YOU'RE IN LOVE (w., Otto Hauerbach (Harbach) & 
Edward Clark, m., Rudolf Friml; Schirmer, Cop. 1916): 
“You're in Love.” 

(Continued on page 360) 
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10 All-Time Top Pops 


[But It Comes Out 11] 


By JIM WALSH § +4+4+444+4+44+44+4 


Trying to pick the 10 biggest song hits of 50 years 
is like trying to choose the 10 best dressed women of the 
half century. 

Any musicologist must ask himself questions to which 
there probably aren’t specific answers: What basis is to 
be used in determining the Top Ten? Is it musical merit? 
Overwhelming, but passing popularity, like that of “Yes, 
We Have No Bananas” and, perhaps, the recent “Davy 
Crockett” smash? How about the numbers that start 
slow but, like “Melody of Love,” gain favor after many 
years? Should huge sheet music or record sales be the 
determining element? 

It seems obvious that big record or sheet sales don’t 
necessarily mean greatness. If they did, such a motley 
crew as “The Prisoner’s Song,” “The Wreck of the South- 
ern Old 97,” “Sonny Boy,” “It Ain’t Gonna Rain No Mo,’” 
“The Tennessee Waltz,” “The Preacher and the Bear” and 
“Dardanella” would easily pass into the Top Ten, but none 
of these, except perhaps “Dardanella,” would be thought 
worthy of such acclaim. However, “Till We Meet Again,” 
which is said to have sold more sheet copies than any other 
song and has become the unofficial adjournment song of 
the U. S. Congress, might file a serious claim to considera- 
tion. 

Cleverness and originality aren’t enough. If they were, 
“Dardanella,” which will here be considered a near-miss, 
would be a shoo-in. So would Lew Brown and Al Von 
Tilzer’s “Oh, by Jingo,” which, as seen from this cor- 
ner, is the brightest and best “nut song” of the past 50 
years, but still hasn’t enough permanent impact to be 
included. Something similar may be said of that super 
smash-hit, while it lasted, ‘‘Yes, We Have No Bananas.” 

An important element in assaying a pop song’s status is 
its immediacy of appeal. Catchiness—that quality which 
makes a tune register immediately in the mind and haunt 
the hearer for days or weeks afterwards—nowadays seems 
confined to the output of the fairly remote past. Examples 
are Stanley Murphy & Henry Marshall’s “Be My Little 
Baby Bumble Bee,” which has been termed “the catchiest 
melody ever written”; J. Will Callahan and Lee S. Rob- 
erts’ “Smiles,” which has been described in much the 
same terms, and a host of others including (again!) “Dar- 
danella,” “Oh By Jingo,” “Are You From Dixie?” “Yaaka 
Hula Hickey Dula,”’ “Bananas,” “The Music Goes Round 
and Round,” “Oh, You Beautiful Doll’ and the British 
“It’s a Long, Long Way to Tipperary.” Yet catchiness, 
though vitally important, is not the determining factor. 
Let’s give it up and concede no one can say with authority 
precisely what makes a song big. 











| Lindyites’ Short-Count | 





Before going on to list this appraiser’s purely per- 
sonal choice of the 10 greatest songs of 1905-55, it should 
be interesting to give, briefly, the result of previous at- 
tempts. Twenty years or so ago a news service reported 
that a group of unidentified songwriters met in a Broad- 
way restaurant and prepared for posterity a list of the 
10 biggest hits they considered to have issued, up to 
then, from Tin Pan Alley. By an oversight, only nine 
titles were mentioned in the story. (Would it be safe to 
assume “Sweet Adeline’ was the one the reporter left 
out?) 

The cleffers decreed that “In the Shade of the Old 
Apple Tree” was the No. 1 all-time hit. Then, in descend- 
ing order of popularity, came “Sonny Boy,” “Always,” “I 
Wonder What’s Become of Sally,” “Three O’Clock in the 
Morning,” “Whispering,” “‘There’s a Long, Long Trail,” 
“Down by the Old Mill Stream” and ‘School Days.” 

Most students of Alley output would call this a good list, 
although probably they would consider that, despite its 
original vast popularity, “Sonny Boy” no more belongs 
than do those other masterpieces of pathos, “The Prison- 
er’s Song” and “The Tennessee Waltz.” It’s likely, too, 
that most would consider “I Wonder What’s Become of 
Sally” a weak sister—just a fair example of average Brill 
building balladizing. 





| Sig Spaeth’s Choices | 








In 1949, Sigmund Spaeth, the “Tune Detective,” chose 
the following, in alphabetical order, as the 10 most pop- 
ular songs since 1900: “Down by the Old Mill Stream,” 
“God Bless America,” “I Want a Girl Just Like the Girl 
That Married Dear Old Dad,” ‘Let Me Call You Sweet- 
heart,” “St. Louis Blues,’ ‘School Days,” ‘Shine On, 
Harvest Moon,” “Smiles,” “Stardust” and “Sweet Ade- 
line.” Note that six of the 10 Spaeth titles start with S! 

Again, a splendid list, one with which the present 
writer largely agrees, but taking exception to “Stardust,” 
which Spaeth said he included because it probably has 
been the most recorded song of the past 25 years. How- 
ever, the recordings have chiefly been made by jazz 
combos eager to “improve” or mutilate a well known tune, 
and the sale of most of the individual versions hasn’t 
been great. The popularity of “Stardust” has been, and 
is, confined largely to jazz cultists, who are only a small 
minority of pop music lovers. As seen here, its evasive, 
Debussy-like melody hasn’t registered strongly enough 
with the average tin-eared jukebox patron for it to rank 
among “the big ten.” 

Incidentally, the foregoing are Spaeth’s choice of the 
most popular, not the 10 best. For the “bests” he chose 
“Waiting for the Robert E. Lee,” “The Man I Love,” 
“Lazy,” “Chloe,” “All the Things You Are,” “I’ll See You 
Again,” “If I Loved You,” “Stardust,” “St. Louis Blues” 
and “Were Thine That Special Face’’—an eclectic list, 
whose final title, from “Kiss Me, Kate,” probably not one 
American in a thousand could identify. This reviewer 
doesn’t believe numbers from musicomedy and light opera 
rightfully belong in a pop song classification, and there- 
fore will bar from consideration the works of Frim], Her- 
bert, Kern, Rodgers & Hart, et al. Only this arbitrary 
restriction keeps the best-loved “mother” song of the 
past years, “Mother Machree” (first sung in “Barry o’ 


Ballymore”) from being included in the upcoming Top 
Ten. 


One more list: Vet cleffer Ray Walker, who’s been 
writing since 1898, came through with this choice, based 
on the numbers he is most often asked to play in his club 
engagements: “When Irish Eyes Are Smiling,” “I Want a 
Girl,” “God Bless America,” ‘‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” 
“Take Me Out to the Ball Game,” “Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart,” “Over There,” “Some of These Days,” “In 
the Good Old Summer Time” and “Peg o’ My Heart.” 
That’s another list with which, barring the inevitable 
variations in personal taste, little fault can be found. 
However, “Summer Time” is too old, having swept the 
nation in 1902, whereas the present roundup begins with 
VARIETY’s natal year, 1905. If this symposium were going 
back to 1900, “Summer Time” and “Sweet Adeline” 
would automatically move in, and if the list were pushed 
back another decade room would be found for “A Hot 
Time in the Old Town” and “After the Ball.” 


| Here Goes—10 Stretch to 11 | 


Coming up now, our own choice, which includes some 
numbers from every one of the foregoing lists and de- 
clares in favor of only one song not already mentioned. 
The arrangement here is not an effort to classify the 
compositions according to merit or popularity, but is in 
the order in which they were published: 

1905. In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree. Although 
purely personal preference is involved—the writer thinks 
“Apple Tree” the loveliest tearjerker ever written—there 
are many sound reasons for including this classic of 
VARIETY’s teeoff year. Not heard so often nowadays as 
seine other standard pops, it appears to have saturated 
the country more thoroughly at its peak than any other hit 
tune, with sheet sales exceeding 2,500,000 its first year. 
Spaeth said it came ‘very close” to making his list, but 
like Harry Von Tilzer’s “Wait Till the Sun Shines, Nellie,” 
was discarded in the final shuffle. It makes this list as 
the greatest waltz ballad of the past 50 years. 


1907. “School Days.” A _ study of Julius Mattfeld’s 
“VARIETY Music Cavalcade” should convince almost any- 
one that more solid hits were written in any one year 
from 1905 to 1915 than turned out nowadays in 20 years. 
One of the best of 1907 was Will D. Cobb & Gus Edwards’ 
“School Days,’ which now seems as much a part of 
juvenile folk lore as Mother Goose rhymes. This waltz 
ballad is a splendid wedding of well matched words and 
music, although Cobb’s inspiration fails in the second 
verse, where he makes a weak attempt at humor with a 
bad pun. Also seriously considered from the same era 
were “Love Me and the World Is Mine,” finally counted 
out because it no longer seems largely sung; “Shine On, 
Harvest Moon,” regretfully discarded because its popular- 
_ity came to depend largely on one singer, Ruth Etting, 
rather than Nora Bayes; and, from 1910, Shelton Brooks’ 
“Some of These Days’’—omitted because it’s been a great 
song for Sophie Tucker but not so hot for anybody else. 

1910. Casey Jones. Here is the one not included on any 
of the other lists, although Carl Sandburg has called it 
“the greatest ballad ever composed on the North American 
continent.” It swept the country in 1910 much more 
thoroughly than “Davy Crockett” did in 1955. In its pub- 
lished form, it is the work of T. Lawrence Seibert and 
Eddie Newton, vaudevillians who never wrote anything 
else worth mentioning. Before its published appearance, 
however, a “Casey Jones” ballad had been kicking around 
the South for almost a decade. It is generally attributed 
to Wallace Saunders, a Negro engine wiper of Jackson 
Tenn., who was a working associate of “the brave engi- 
neer.” In some moods the present writer considers this 
essay in the non-heroic style the greatest pop song ever 
written. In all moods, he is in accord with Sandburg’s 
verdict. What a year 1910 was! Besides “Casey Jones,” 
it also brought two of the century’s ballad standouts—Tell 
Taylor’s “Down by the Old Mill Stream” and “Let Me 
Call You Sweetheart,” by Beth Slater Whitson & Leo 
Friedman. It would be impossible, most critics feel, to 
omit either from the list of the Top Ten. That’s why 
they’re here. 


1911. Alexander’s Ragtime Band. Here’s another year 
almost bewildering in its riches. “Alexander,” one of 
the most irresistible tunes ever written, must be included. 
It isn’t true, as has been widely believed, that it sparked 
the ragtime epidemic. Mark Sullivan used to be fond, 
too, to point out that there isn’t much ragtime in its music. 
However, it gave the ragtime craze, which had begun 
around 1897, a new lease that lasted until jazz took over in 
1917. One of the greatest all-time pop tunes by the old 
master of them all, Irving Berlin, that’s ‘‘Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band.” Two contemporaries of “Alexander” are 
going to be included here, but since it’s impossible to 
choose between them it looks as if we’re going to wind up 
with 11, rather than the ten, greatest 1905-55 hits. They 
are Will C. Dillon & Harry Von Tilzer’s “I Want a Girl 
Just Like the Girl” (both Von Tilzer and Berlin wrote 
perhaps 100 each that would have some claim to considera- 
tion) and L. Wolfe Gilbert & Lewis F. Muir’s “Waiting 
for the Robert E. Lee. The Von Tilzer opus is one of the 
great all-time close harmony masterpieces, while ‘‘Robert 
E. Lee,” with its irresistible ragtime shuffle, is brimming 
with originality. Gilbert’s words are as good as Muir’s 
music—a real pop classic. 

1916. St. Louis Blues. From the standpoint of melodie 
interest and introducing a new trend that has deeply 
influenced American pop music, W. C. Handy’s “St. Louis 
Blues” belongs. Some admirers like his “Memphis Blues” 
even better, but its over-the-years impact, especially from 
the standpoint of frequent recording, hasn’t been as great 
as its St. Louis counterpart. “St. Louis Blues” probably 
shares with “Stardust” the distinction of being one of the 
most recorded tunes of the past generation or so. 

1917. Over There. No American cleffer better displayed 
the breezy, optimistic, clean-cut and honorable qualities 
of the early years of the 20th Century than George 
Michael Cohan. Probably his most lasting effort is that 
inspiration of World War I, “Over There.” Despite loss 
of timeliness, it hasn’t yielded any of its emotional im- 
pact during the ensuing years. 

1938. God Bless America. Even though written at about 
the same time as “Over There,” Berlin’s ‘God Bless Amer- 
ica” didn’t begin to go places until Kate Smith intro- 
duced it some 20 years later. Not one of Berlin’s most 
impressive achievements (the music is rather ordinary and 
the words, less original and sparkling than usual with 
Berlin, even include a trite “home-foam” rhyme), “God 
Bless America” seems on its way to become a second na- 
tional anthem. As such it appropriately winds up the 
present effort to choose the ten—which turned out to be 
11!—biggest hits of Variety's progress from infancy to 
Stalwart middle age. 











‘With His Hat in His Hand 


: By L. WOLFE GILBERT 


It’s a long, long way from the days when the music pub. 
lisher sent his professional manager and staff of plugger; 
to Coney Island on the weekend. Jimmy Flynn, Murray 
Abrahams, Al Wohlman, Dave McFadden, Bob Miller, 
Sammy Levy, etc., accompanied by piano players Willie 
White, Pete Wendling, Harry Ruby, Leon Flatow and 
others peddled their wares at Stauch’s. They would 
visit the cafes, the College Inn, Perry’s and Maggie 
White’s where Durante, Cantor, Jo Jo, Harry Dellson, 
Lewis & Dody, George Whiting and myself held forth. 
I’m just skimming the surface, this all deserves a story 
by itself. The songpluggers carried sets of illustrateg 
slides and all along Surf avenue and the Bowery of Coney 
Island they visited beer gardens which showed motion pic- 
tures (no admission charged). These were a forerunner 
of the great Skouras family, for almost all of these places 
were owned by men of Greek forebears. If the songplug- 
ger was known to the owner or the bouncer they would 
stop the film (at any point) and flash the song slides, as 
the singing plugger bellowed his plug song. 

There was only a limited number of vaudevill2 houses in 
New York and throughout the land. Not too many singing 
stars, and there was no radio or television. Records were 
only an adjunct to sheet music and there was no ASCAP 
to speak of. This was the limited medium to make song 
hits, and by gosh they made ’em. 


Songs then sold into the millions. The publisher reigned 
supreme over his domain. He picked the song, backed his 
judgment with money, and thrived. I was around, I ought 
to know. This is only a thumbnail sketch was what ‘“‘was.” 

I want to talk to you about what “is’—the present 1955, 

Has the music publisher relinquished his given right, his 
heritage to determine what he shall publish? He most 
certainly has. Personally, I have no quarrel with the 
Mitch Millers, Joe Carltons, Sonny Burkes, Alan Living- 
stons, Henry Renes or Jesse Kayes. Their job is to pick a 
click for an artist, and if they strike a good average they 
more than earn their keep. That’s their business. 


What’s my business? I'm a writer. I write a song and I 
bring it to a publisher, as has always been the custom. The 
publisher says, “I think you’ve got a commercial hit song. 
I like it very much. Leave it with me for a day or two, I 
wanna play it for my staff, etc.” 


| ‘Which Artist Will It Fit?’ 


That’s the gimmick. That afternoon, he goes to his 
special friend, an “in” of the a&r men, and submits it. 
That would be fine, but with it he presents a dozen 
others. “Which of these do you like? Which artist will 
it fit? Do you want it exclusive?” Mister Recording 
Man has had a tough day. He has indigestion. He’s worn 
out. He heard so many songs today they all sound alike. 
And besides he and his wife may have quarreled that 
morning. “No, pal, this song does nothing for me. It 
lacks something. I'll have to pass it up.” 


“My Secret Love” was not picked by the a & r men. 
They preferred the novelty song in “Calamity Jane.’”” When 
persuaded, they made it, and the public decided on “Secret 
Love.” 

I recall in (the Golden Era days) walking into the 
Victor Co. to see Major Domo Ed King with Abel Baer, 
my collaborator, and Cliff Adams, the Feist mechanical 
contact man. Abel sat down at the piano, Cliff made a 
pitch, and I gave out with my transposing tonsils. King 
stopped us in the middle. “Never mind,” said Ed. “I 
don’t want to hear it. Tell me, Cliff, what is your firm 
gonna do with this song?” To which Cliff replied, “Do 
with it? It’s our No. 1 song. We think it’s a natural. 
Our staff is out to make this one quick. It can’t miss.’’ Ed 
then closed the discussion with, “‘Thanx Wolfie and Abel, 
and you Cliff. That’s good enough for me. We shall 
record this song Monday. But remember, Cliff, you can 
only fool me once. Be sure your firm goes all-out.” 

The “payola” is not the crux of what’s wrong with the 
system. Gratuities, favors, friendships and personalities 
have always gotten preferences. I do not believe that an 
a & r man would jeopardize his career by taking a bribe 
and deliberately record a bad song, or one in which he 
had no faith. This just wouldn’t make sense. My con- 
tention is that the great music houses of Feist, Harms, 
Chappell, Remick, Mills, Peer, Shapiro-Bernstein, Bourne 
and Berlin do not choose the songs they publish. 


The D. J. is no menace. He will favor me, or another 
fellow, and play the new record a few times, and if he gets 
no reaction or requests from his listeners, your record 
will be shelved or broken. The persistent contact man 
gets the same edge. He gets a few extra spins at the 
outset, and then, on to the next one. 


In conclusion, I wish I could name the publisher in- 
volved in the true story I now recite: 


A top publisher, a venerable gentleman, who not only 
owns a publishing empire, but who personally sponsored 
and discovered the greatest songwriting talent of all time. 
To boot, he is recognized as a topmost financial success, 
in this day and age. I visited him recently and we got to 
talking about a friend, a veteran writer, who had many 
hits to his credit. With a great big paternal smile he 
said, “Wolfie, I’m so happy, and I know you'll be glad to 
hear I picked a song by our old friend (John Doe). I 
think it’s a cinch.” Then this Dean of Publishers called 
in his professional manager, and said to him, “Stan, tell 
Wolfie what I told you to do with John Doe’s song.” Stan, 
beamingly replied, “The boss told me to go out and be 
sure and get at least six recordings. This song deserves 
to be recorded 100°.” 


I left the publishers office happy for my friend. I 
phoned him at the Friars Club to tell him the good news. 
As they say in studio parlance—“there was a time lapse.” 
To be exact, six months elapsed. I came to New York 
and met Joe Doe at the Friars, and before I asked about 
the fate of his ditty, he informed me: ‘How do you like 
this? The Dean of Publishers just gave my song back 
to me. They were unable to get one record.” 














There you have it in a rutshell. The judgment, reputa- 
tion and standing of this topflight leader meant nothing. 
Oh yes, there’s no epilog. John Doe gave his song to a 
very small new firm, and he got a recording. The song 
is not a big hit here, but is No. 3 on the British Hit Parade. 
I’m glad for my friend, John Doe. 

You know it could happen to me. 
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Hit Parade of A Half-Century 





| 1905 [| 


Claire de Lune 

45 Minutes From Broadway 

I Don’t Care 

J Want What I Want When I Want 

In My Merry Oldsmobile 

In The Shade of the Old Apple 
Tree 

Kiss Me Again 

Mary’s A Grand Old Name 

My Gal Sal 

Nobody 

Rufus Rastus Johnson Brown 

So Long Mary 

Wait ’Till The Sun Shines Nellie 

Where The River Shanron Flows 





When The Midnight Choo-Choo 
Leaves For Alabam’ 
You Made Me Love You 








1913 
Ballin’ The Jack 
The Curse of an Aching Heart 
Danny Boy 

If I Had My Way 

Peg o’ My Heart 

Somebody’s Coming To My House 
Sweethearts 

That International Rag 

There’s A Long Long Trail 

The Trail of the Lonesome Pine 
Where Did You Get That Girl 











The Whist*er and His Dog 

Will You Love Me In December 
As You Do In May? 

Woman Is Only a Women, But A 
Good Cigar Is A Smoke 


| 1906 | 


Anchors Aweigh 
Chinatown, My Chinatown 
Every Day Is Ladies’ Day to Me) 
I Love a Lassie 

I Love You Truly 

Love Me and the World Is Mine 
Sunbonnet Sue 

Waltz Me Around Again, Willie 











Won’t You Come Over to My, 
House 
You're a Grand Old Flag 








| 1907 | 


Glow-Worm 

It’s Delightful To Be Married 

On The Road To Mandalay 

Red Wing , 
School Days 

There Never Was A Girl Like You | 
Merry Widow Waltz 


] 1908 | 


Any Old Port In A Storm | 

Cuddle Up A Little Closer 

Shire On Harvest Moon 

Take Me Out To The Ball Game 

You’re In The Right Church, But. 
The Wrong Pew 

| 1909 || 

By The Light of the Silvery Moon) 

Casey Jones 

Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly! 

I Love My Wife, but Oh You Kid! | 

I Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now. 

Meet Me Tonight In Dreamland 

My Pony Boy 

On Wisconsin! 

Put On Your Gray Bonnet 

That’s A Plenty 

The Wiffenpoof Song 

Yip-I-Addy-I-Ay! 

| 1910 | 

Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life 

Any Little Girl, That’s a Nice 
Little Girl, 
Girl For Me 

Come, Josephine In My Flying 
Machine 

Don’t Wake Me Up, I’m Dreaming | 

Down By The Old Mill Stream 

Every Litt!'e Movement 

Gee, But It’s Great To Meet 
Friend From Your Old Home 
Town | 

I’m Falling In Love With Someone | 

If I Was A Millionaire 

Let Me Call You Sweetheart 

Macushla 

Mother Machree 

Play That Barber Shop Chord 

Put Your Arms Around Me Honey | 

Some of These Days | 

That’s Why They Call Me “Shine” 

Washington & Lee Swing 


| 1911 | 


Alexander’ s “Ragtime Band 

Everybody’s Doing It Now 

Good-Night Ladies 

I Want A Girl, Just Like the Girl 
That Married Dear Old Dad 

Jimmy Valentine 

Little Grey Home in the West 

My Rosary of Dreams 

Oh You Beautiful Doll 

The Oceana Roll 

Parade of the Wooden Soldiers 

Roamin’ in the Gloamin’ 


















































| 1914 





' Hello, Hawaii, How 
I Didn’t Raise My Boy To Be A Jazz Me Blues 


1922 


Is The Right Little | | 


he Wearing ‘em 





Spaniard That Blighter My Life 


When I Was 21 and You Were | 


Sweet 16 
| : 1912 | 


Be My Little Baby Bumble Bee 
Down South 

Giannina Mia 

Green Grass Grew All Around 
Hitchy Koo 

I’m The Lonesomest Gal In Town 
Isle o’ Dreams 

It’s a Long, Long Way to Tipperary 
The Memphis Blues 

Moonlight Bay 

My Melancholy Baby 

Row, Row, Row 

The Sweetheart of Sigma Chi 
Sympathy 

Waiting For The Robert E. Lee 
When Irish Eyes Are Smiling 








A Little Bit of Heaven 

By The Beautiful Sea 

By The Waters of Minnetonka 
Can’t Yo’ Heah Me Callin,’ Caroline 
Devi! In His Own Home Town 
Goodbye, Girls, I'm Through 
He’s a Rag Picker 


I Want To Go Back To Michigan-| 


Down on the Farm 
Love’s Own Sweet Song 
Missouri Waltz 
On The Good Ship Mary Ann 
Play A Simple Melody 
St. Louis Blues 
The Song of Songs 
The Springtime of Life 
Sylvia 


| They Didn’t Believe Me 


This Is The Life 

Too-ra-loo-ra-Iso-ra! 

Twelfth Street Rag 

Way Out Yonder In The Golden 
West 

When You’re A Long, Long Way 
From Home 


| When You’re Away 


K-K-K-Katy { 

| Original Dixieland One-Step 

| Rockabye Your Baby With a Dixie 

' Melody 

Smiles | 

1919 | 

Alice Blue Gown 

A Pretty Girl Is Like a Melody 

Blues My Naughty Sweetie Gives 
to Me | 

Chinese Lullaby 

| Chong—He Come From Hengkorg 

| Dardanella 

|I'm Forever Blowing Bubbles | 

Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses | 

| Mandy 

Oh What A Pal Was Mary 











| 














| Swanee 

You’d Be Surprised 
| 1920 | 
| Avalon 


Broadway Rose 
| I Never Knew I Could Love Any- 
body 
lll Be With You in Apple Blos- | 
| som Time 
| Japanese Sandman 
| Lena from Palesteena 
| Look for the Silver Lining 
| Love Nest 
| Margie 
_ of Washington Square 
The World is Waiting for Sunrise | 
| When My Baby Smiles At Me 
Whisperin’ 








1921 | 


| Ain’t We Got Fun 
| April Showers 

I'm Just Wild About Harry 

| Ma, He’s Making Eyes At Me 

| My Mammy 





When You Wore A Tulip and I Peggy O'Neill 


Wore a Big Rose 
Wien, Du Stadt meiner Traume 


1 1915, 4 


| Auf Auf Wiedersehn 
By Heck 














Down Among the Sheltering Palms 


Hello, Frisco 
Are You? 


Soldier 
In A Monastery Garden 
It’s Tulip Time In Holland 
Keep The Home-Fires Burning 
Memories 
M-O-T-H-E-R 
The Old Grey Mare 
On The Beach At Waikiki 


Say It With Music 

| Second Hand Rose 

| Song of Love 

The Sheik 

19 Litt’e Fingers 10 Little Toes 

| Tuck Me to Sleep in My Old Tucky 
Home 

| Wabash Blues 

Wang Wang Blues 


| Song of the Vagabond 
| Ukelele Lady 


| Moonlight on the Ganges 


| One Alone | : 
| Brother, Can You Spare a Dime? 











L‘ Amour, “Toujours L’Amour 
Carolina in the Morning 
Chicago 

China Boy 

Crinoline Days 

Hot Lips 





Pack Up Your Trouble in Your A Kiss in the Dark 


Old Kitbag 

Song of the Islands 

There’s A Broken Heart For Every 
Light On Broadway 


| When I Leave The World Behind 





1916 — 





Baby Shoes 

Beale Street Blues 

Bring Me A Rose 

| Bugle Call Rag 

‘Forever’ is a Long, Long Time 


A [I Ain’t Got Nobody 


Ireland Must Be Heaven, for My 
Mother Came From There 

Li’l Liza Jane 

M-i-s-s-i-s-S-i-p-p-i 

Nola 


Oh! How She Could Yacki, Hacki, | 


Wicki, Wacki, Woo 
Poor Butterfly 
Pretty Baby 
Roses of Picardy 
Higher in 
Hawaii 


| Where Did Robinson Crusoe Go 


With Friday on Saturday Night? 
You're In Love 
You Belong To Me 


1917 | 


Belle of St. Mary’ s 

Darktown Strutters’ Ball 

For Me and My Gal 

Give Me The Moonlight, Give Me 
The Girl 

Good-Bye Broadway, Hello France! 

Hail, Hail, The Gang’s All Here 

Indiana 








| It’s a Long Lane That Has No 


Turning 
Leave It To Jane 
Oh Johnny, Oh Johnny, Oh! 
| Over There 
Smiles 
Sweet Little Buttercup 


They Go Wild, Simply Wild Over | 


Me 
Thine Alone 
| Tiger Rag 
’Till The Clouds Roll By 


| Vl) Build a Stairway to Paradise 
| Lady of the Evening 

Love in the Sand 

The Sheik of Alabam 

Mr. Gallagher and Mr. Shean 

| My Buddy 

| Stumbling 

Toot-Toot Tootsie 

Wa ay Down Yonder in New Orleans | 





| 19230 | 
Anabelle 
| Bambalina 
| Barney Google 
Charleston 


I Love You (Little Jesse James) 
It Ain’t Gonna Rain No More 
Just a Girl That n Forget 
Last Night on the Back Porch 
Linger Awhile 

My Sweetie Went Away 

No, No, Nora 

Oh, Gee, Oh, Gosh, Oh, Golly 
Swinging Down the Lane 
That Old Gang of Mine 

Yes, We Have No Bananas 





You’ve Got to See Mama Every. 


Night 
| There’ Me Be Some Changes Made 





1928 





| All Alone 

California Here I Come 
Charlie My Boy 

Everybody Loves My Baby 
| Fascinatin’ Rhythm 

lll See You in My Dreams 
Indian Love Call 

I Wanna Be Happy 


It Had To Be You 
Jealous 

June Night 

Nobody’s Sweetheart Now 
O, Katerina 

Rhapsody In Blue 
Serenade (Student Prince) 
Somebody Loves Me 

Tea for Two 

What’ll I Do? 











1918 | 


Wonder What’s Become of Sally 











After You’ve Gone 

Beautiful Ohio 

Dear Old Pal of Mine 
Hindustan 

I’m Always Chasing Rainbows 
I’m Sorry I Made You Cry 

Ja Da 





ee Cs | 
Alabama Bound 

Always 

Cecelia 

Collegiate 


Cup of Coffee, Sandwich, You 
Dinah 

If You Knew Suzie 

Just A Cottage Small 





Montmartre Rose 

Moonlight and Roses 

Oh, How I Miss You Tonight 
Prisoner’s Song 

Rose-Marie 

Show Me the Way To Go Home 
Sometimes I’m Happy 


Valencia 
Who? 
Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby 


| 19% °° ‘(| 


Birth of the Blues 

Black Bottom 

Blue Room 

Desert Song 

Girl Friend 

I Know That You Know 








—— 


The Ranger’s Song | 
Remember 
The Riff Song | 
When Day Is Done 

i 192 


Among My Souvenirs 





| The Best Things In Life Are Free 


Blue Skies 
Can't Help Loving Dat Man 
Charmaine 

| Chloe 

| Hallelujah 

Here Comes the Showboat 
Just A Memory 

| Make Believe 

Miss Annabelle Lee 

My Blue Heaven 

My Heart Stood Still 

Old Man River 

Ramona 

Sometimes I'm Happy 

S’ Wonderful 

Thou Swell 

Varsity Drag 

Why Do I Love You? 


(1928 | 








| Angela Mia 

Button Up Your Overcoat 

Carolina Moon 

Diane 

| Digga-Digga-Do 

| Honey 

I Can’t Give You Anything But 
Love Baby 

I Kiss Your Hand, Madame 

I Want to Be Loved by You 

Jeanine, I Dream of Lilac Time 

Lover Come Back to Me 

Marquita 

Moonlight and Roses 

Rainbow Round My Shoulder 

Rio Rita 

Softly As In A Morning Sunrise 

Sonny Boy 

Sweet Sue 

Sweetheart of Sigma Chi (original 
1910) 

That’s My Weakness Now 

| When You’re Smiling 

You’re the Cream in My Coffee 


1929 | 

Ain’t Misbehavin’ 

Am I Blue? 

Can’t We Be Friends 

Danger in Your Eyes, Cherie 

Deep Night 

Happy Days Are Here Again 

rll See You Again 

I’m Just a Vagabond Lover 

I've Got a Feeling I’m Fallin’ 

Louise 

Moanin’ Low 

More Than You Know 

Indian Love Song 

Should I? 

Siboney 

Singing In the Rain 

Sunny Side Up 

Tip Toe Through the Tulips 

Wedding Bells Are Breaking Up 
That Old Gang of Mine 

Wedding of the Painted Doll 

Without a Song 

Why Was I Born? 

You Do Something To Me 

Zigeuner 


| 1930, 


| Beyond The Blue Horizon 

Body and Soul 

Dancing With Tears In My Eyes 

Exactly Like You 

I Got Rhythm 

Maine Stein Song 

Mama Inez 

On The Sunny Side Of The Street | 

Peanut Vendor 

Something To Remember You By | 

Three Little Words 

Two Hearts in 
Time 

What Is This Thing Called Love? 

You Brought A New Kind of Love | 
to Me 


| 1931 | | 


Cuban Love Song 
Dancing in the Dark 

















Three-Quarter 











I Found a Million Dollar Baby 

I Love A Parade 

I Surrender, Dear 

Life Is Just a Bowl of Cherries 

Marta 

Out Of Nowhere 

Penthouse Serenade 

River, Stay Way From My Door 

Sleepy Time Down South 

Smile, Darn Ya’ Smile 

Sweet and Lovely 

Time on My Hands 

When the Moon Comes Over the 
Mountain 

When Your Hair Has Turned to 
Silver 

| When Yuba Plays the Tuba 

| Where the Blue of the Night Meets 
the Gold of the Day 


mae..CtwssiCSY 


April in Paris 


Forty-Second Street 

How Deep Is the Ocean? 

I've Told Every Little Star 

Just an Echo in the Valley 

Let’s Put Out the Light and Go to 
Sleep 

Little Street Where Old Friends 
Meet 


| Louisiana Hayride 
| Fullaby of the Leaves 
Masquerade 


| Night and Day 

| Paradise 
| Say It Isn’t So 
| A Shanty in Old Shantytown 
| Shuffle Off to Buffalo 
| Snugste on Your Shoulder 
| Too Many Tears 
| You’re An Old Smoothie 


| inteninas = 

D3: 

| __:1933— YY 

| Carioca 

| Easter Parade 

Ever See a Dream Walking? 

| Flying Down to Rio 

I Cover the Waterfront 

| Last Round-Up 

| Lazy Bones 

| Let’s Fall in Love 

| Love Is the Sweetest Thing 

| Lover 

My Moonlight Madonna 

| Orchids in the Moonlight 

Play, Fiddle, Play 

Shadow Waltz 

Smoke Gets in Your Eves 

Sophisticated Lady 

Stars Fell on Alabama 

Stormy Weather 

Talk of the Town 

We’re in the Money 

The Touch of Your Hands 

| Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf? 
1934. 

I = 

| Cocktails for Two 

| Continental 

Hands Across the Table 

1 Get a Kick Out of You 

I Only Have Eyes for You 

I'll Follow My Secret Heart 

Isle of Capri 

June in January 

Little Man, You’ve Had a Busy Day 

Love in Bloom 

Love Thy Neighbor 

Old Spinning Wheel 

Two Cigarettes in the Dark 

Wagon Wheels 

With My Eyes Wide Open I’m 

Dreaming 

You and the Night and the Music 

You’re The Top 

You Oughta Be in Pictures 


19335 | 











Alone 
Begin The Beguine 

Bess, You Is My Woman 
Broadway Rhythm 

Cheek to Cheek 

Deep Purple 

I'm in the Mood for Love 

I Got Plenty of Nuttin’ 

It Ain’t Necessarily So 

Just One of Those Things 

| Lovely to Look At 

Lullaby of Broadway 

, Music Goes Round and Round 
My Romance 

Red Sails in the Sunset 

Star Dust 

Tell Me That You Love Me 
Top Hat, White Tie and Tails 
When I Grow Too Old To Dream 
You Are My tacky Star 


1936 | 
| E ‘tite Saddles 
I’m An Old Cow Hand 

Is It True What They Say About 
| Dixie? 

|It’s a Sin to Tell a Lie 

I’ve Got You Under My Skin 
Moon Over Miami 

Say Si Si 

| These Foolish Things 

The Way You Look Tonight 


(Continued on page 359) 
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forming Broadcast Music Inc., 


with | variations as the Crab Step, Kan- 


an express eye to curbing ASCAP, karoo Dip and Fish Walk. 
But as the ragtime vogue surged, Oungst and Cy Perkins. 


and possibly minimizing its po- 
tency or even with the hope some 
diay of exterminating it, 


in keeping with the restlessness of | 


instead a number of affirmative |as it gradually displaced the grace- | 


factors for the music business. 


Fundamentally, it 
broadcasters even more music- 
minded. Two, it put them into the | 
record business, and with it came | 


an accented value on_ perform- 
ances. The broadcasters, via net- 
works and independent stations. | 


having phonograph recording affil- 
iations ‘viz... WMGM, the Loew 
station, with the label of the same 
name: Victor and Columbia ob- 
viously; ABC with its new label) 
had increasing respect for the 
value of music and music copy- 
right licensing pools. 

BMI found itself a flourishing 
licensing agency with perhaps 
$6.000,000 in annual disburse 
ments. and ASCAP, in the 15 years 
since “The Battle of ‘Jeanie with 
the Light Brown Hair’” has dou- 
bled its dividends, which are now 
near the $20,000.000 mark. 


| a i . = ili. 
made the /maxixe from Brazili 


iful waltz and tango, the tricky 
in which the 
professional ballroom dancers spe- 
cialized, had ousted the two-step. 
|Then along came a vaudeville and 
musicomedy juvenile, Harry Fox. 


|He married one of the Dolly Sis- 


/and George 


As the broadcasters appreciated | 


increasingly the value of subsi- 
dized plugs, or special deals, such 
as that fancy $200,000 a year (for | 


five years; 
10 more _ years) 
Marks Music Corp. for 
of copyrights, the subsidies to 
other newcomer publishers and 
writers increased. 

Some ASCAP firms worked both 
sides of the street. Under the law 
they could have both BMI 
ASCAP catalogs, 
censed. It achieved the 
of pyramiding publishing 
and songwriters, but the diskeries 
have long since expressed them- 
selves that they don’t care 
the new pops come from, 
as they sell—to the 
the Tin Pan Alley veterans, 
further detailed herein. 

A second Consent Decree in 
1950, on the heels of another 
ASCAP setback, worked out to the 
ultimate benefit of the Society. It 
did give the currently popular 
writer a greater leverage on cur- 
rent income dividends, and while 
it cut in on the veterans, with their 
backlogs of ‘“‘availability and senior- 
ity’ catalogs, there seemingly is 
ample provision for cushioning the 
blow. The prior “setback” was 
administered by Judge Vincent L. 
Leibell against in the double-licens- 
ing of soundfilms — from the the- 
atres and from the studios. How- 
ever, the synchronization incomes 
to ASCAP publishers, 
with the 
and period scripts, increasingly 
utilizing popular standards dating 
back to the 1920s and 1920s, and 
earlier, have been’ replenishing 
fountainheads to further 
the values of these catalo<s, both 
for the writer and the publisher. 


1912—The Era of RKactime 
& Pre-World War Jitters 


A young playwright, 
showman, Ear] Carroll, 
come a Broadway institution 
his series of ‘“‘Vanities’’ revues. 


so long 


as is 


later to be- 


and | 


avalanche of fiilmusicals | 
| 1901, 


|was fast 


| 


| ballad 
| his first wife, 


| 
| 
| 


| Alabam’,” 


| 
| 


separately — li- | « 
obvious 
houses | 





vexation of | W© ar 
| Slipper,” in 


| Rudolf Friml’s operetta, 


: .|Tip from Father” sees 
and since renewed fo | billed 
to Edward B.} 


its wealth | 


‘<., poner ‘share of 
where | 


iters; songsmith Jean Schwartz had 
wed the other. He_ introduced 
a new step, and it soon became 


known as ‘Mr. Fox’s trot,” a rhyth- 
mic tempo attuned to the new-born 
ragtime, and thus was the foxtrot 
born, still the favorite American 
social dance style. 

Tin Pan Alley cradled a rich 
galaxy of pops’ for _ posterity, 
among them W. C. Handy’s “The 
St. Louis Blues” and Ernie Burnett 
A. Norton’s “My Mel- 
Baby.” It's a tossup 
the latter or Joe E. How- 
ard’s “I Wonder Who's. Kissing 
Her Now” is the champ torch song. 

Berlin continued to grind them 
out prolifically and in the main he 
losing his collaborative 
although “Take a Little 
him co- 
with Ted Snyder. Berlir 
solo clicked with such standouts as 
“When I Lost You,’ a beautiful , 
in tribute to the 
sister 
E. Ray Goetz; “When the 
Chooc-Choo Leaves for 
“Wait Until Your Daddy 
Comes Home.” “Do It Again,” and 
At the Devil’s Ball.” 

Ballads, instrumentals and novel- 
ties vied for their place in the 
songwriter’s sun and ail achieved 
spotlighting. 

Victor Herbert and Ann Cald- 
well’s operetta, ‘““The Lady of the 
1912, also produced 
“Bagdad” as a colorful excerpt. 
“The Fire- 


ancholy 
whether 


9 


partners, 


producer 
Midnight 


fly,” libretto by Otto Harbach, later 


/io0 become 


| 





especially | 


of ASCAP 
his name | 
such mem- 


president 
and who then spelled 
Hauerbach—produced 
orable perennials as “Giannini 
Mia,” “Love Is Like a Firefly,” 
“Sympathy” and “When a Maid 


Comes Knocking at Your moart.” llin and Ted Snyder joined ata 


Pau] Lincke’s “Siamese Patrol’ 


|spotlight on that novelty number, | 


death of | 


of songwriter- | 
& | lywood 


ithe filmusical vogue brought a flock | 


which was written by Webb M. 


In 1913, Alfred Bryan and Fred | 
achieved |the pre-World War I. period, and! Fisher wrote “Peg O’ My Heart,” 


a title inspired by the great 1912 
‘comedy of the same name, which 
playwright J. Hartley Manners had 
written for his wife, Laurette Tay- 
lor, who before her 
came to renewed stardom in the 
1944 Pulitzer Prize play, “The 
Glass Menagerie,’ by Tennessee 
Williams. Her daughter later wrote 
a frank and revealing biography, 
“Laurette.” Incidentally, “Peg O’ 
My Heart” was perhaps the pio- 
neering “Theme Song” of the 
music biz. 
Bryan, the 
is the author 
Alley songs 


son of a clergyman, 
of countless Tin Pan 
and, as recently as 
1952, he signed a “lifetime” con- 
tract with Irving Caesar’s music 
publishing company. . 


Fisher was a legend in his own |t 


time, a volatile German-American 
whose linguisiic malapropisms 
didn’t impair his skill as a song 
artificer. He met an untimely 
death by his own hand in 1942, 
leaving behind daughter’ Doris 
Fisher, a successful songwriter, and 


two sons, Marvin 
who with the widow, Anna, ad- 
minister some of the Fisher song 
properties. Fisher, pere, is per- 
‘haps best renowned in the music 
business as having declared, in 
serious mien, during the first ‘“‘Hol- 
gold rush” in 1929, when 


and Danny, 


;Of Tin Pan Alleyites to the Coast, 


| that 


| 


take in buying Dubin & Warren, 
|Cole Porter, Rodgers & Hart, and 
Irving Berlin because in me they 
got not only all of them but also 


Schubert, Beethoven, Chopin and 
Bach.” This was predicated on 


Fisher’s well known penchant for 
“adapting” melodies trom the clas- 
sics into pop song hits. 


The 1913 Broadway legit season | 


/was thriving with Rudolf Friml’s 


| 
| 


“High Jinks,” Julia Sanderson in 
| “The Sunshine Girl,” Emmerich 
Kalman’s “Sari,” and Victor Her- 
bert’s “Sweethearts.” 


With “Alexander’s 


'Band” having established him but 


| 


(original German title, “Siame- | 
siche Wachtparade”.): Abe Holz- | 
mann ’s military-march,_ two-step, | 
“Spirit of Independence,” the} 
perennial William  C. Handy’s 
“Memphis Blues,’ Charles’ An- 
cliffe’s “Nights of Gladness” 


(from London); 
“Down South,” 
when 


W. H. Myddleton’s 
which took from | 
first published by 


| 


|Hawkes in London, to 1912, to 
achieve distinction, were among | 
the standout instrumental num- 


enhance | DE : 
| Likewise, on 
| Jack 
| number, 


lyricist and | 


with | 


| 


itial nomination 


and still later (1948) to be killed 
in a transcontinental passenser 
plane crash in company with his | 
sweetheart, Beryl Wallace—‘‘che | 


most beautiful girl in the world’— 


had achieved the impossible in 
1912. He induced the one and 
only Enrico Caruso to become a 
Tin Pen Alley songsmith and 


“Dreams of Long Ago” proved the 
best of their batch of pop efforts. 
Caruso even disked it for Victor, 
in the midst of a new-found vogue 
for ragtime and jazz and pre-World 
War I jitters. 

Irving Berlin’s “Alexander’s Rag- 
time Band” had just 
country and his “International 
Rag” swept the world. Irene and 
Vernon Castle gave further impe- 
tus to “tea 
Continenial manner) danscnts,’ 
and the term “lounge lizard.” he 
American counterpart of tne g!go- 
lo, became a familiar term. Tae 


Turkey Trot, which dates back to 
1883 in Denver vaude circles, was 
suddenly revived, and_ inspired 


Berlin to “Everybody’s Doing It” 
(“doing what? the Turkey Trot’’), 
and also inspired such weird ball- 
room dances as the Texas Temmy, 
the Castle Walk, the Bunny Hug 
and the Grizzly Bear, with such 


Swept the | 


(spelled the in the | 





j 
| 
| 
} 





now standards. 
a delayed take, the | 
Judge-Harry H. Williams | 
“It’s a Long Way to Tip- | 
perary,” while cradled in 1912, 
wasn’t to click until a couple of 
years later as a war song when the 
English tommies took it up. 

An abortive attempt by Senator 
Champ Clark to utilize ‘They Got- 
ta Quick Kickin’ My Dawg 
Aroun’” 


bers. They are 


Presiden- 
put some 


‘some time after 


as a campaign song in his | 
|} unsuccessful bid for the | Every 


kind of | 


two short years before, Irving. Ber- 


to become part of the (Henry) 
Waterson, Berlin & Snyder Co. 
“Alexander’s Ragtime Band” had | 
been published originally by Sny- | 
der, and in the interim period Ber- | 
lin didn’t mind collaborating, but | 
almost from 1913 he started be- 
coming America’s foremost words 
& music man. 

_ Future Show Biz Greats | 


Tin Pan ‘Alley annals disclosed 
some other interesting items in 
1913. Showmen who were to be 
|even more renowned in  Holly- 
wood and on Broadway as film di- 
rectors, musical comedy _ stars, 


legit producers and the like, start- 
ed writing songs. Famed film pro- | 


ducer-writer Victor Schertzinger, | 
for example, solo-authored ‘‘Mar- 
'cheta” which, incidentally, took 


1913 to grow into | 
popularity. Joseph Cawthorn, the 
musical comedy funnyman, wrote | 
the words to “You Can’t Play | 
Instrument in the Band” 
(which he introduced in “The Sun- 


death in 1946, 


“Hollywood is making a mis- | 


Ragtime | 


| Boy,” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Some Fancy ASCAP Figures 





ASCAP’s (estimated) 1955 dividend of $20,000,000 represents a 


100% 


1940 dividend of $5,455,000. 


increase in five years (the 1950 divvy 
almost a four-time increase in the last 15 years, 


was $10,000,000) and 
compared to the 


Result is that ASCAP music publishers, who would listen to buy- 


out offers of five times their last dividend, 
10 times the divvy. For 


stage” money at 


now peg any 
example, 


“talking 
a publisher 


whose catalog is worth $100,000 annually in ASCAP income might 


have been interested in selling out for a half-million; 


$1,000,000. A 


10 times the 400G or $4,000,000. 


now he asks 


publisher whose catalog yields him $400,000 an- 
nually was interested at one time in a $2,000,000 sellout, 


now wants 


ASCAP’s income has pyramided from the first $81,000 dividend, 


in 1921, 


to over $5,000,000 in 1940, but dipped to $2.862,000 in 1941 


(the result of the 1940 BMI battle and radio’s blackout of ASCAP 


tunes), 


topped $6,000,000 in ’44; 


stayed in the $7,000,000 bracket 


for the next three years until hitting $8,000,000 in 1948. 


The first year after Federal Judge Vincent L. 
outlawing the Society’s collection of the theatre 


Leibell’s decision 
seat tax from ex- 


hibitors saw 1949 dipping to a $7,500,000 dividend but from 1950 


on, thanks to the new television income, 
from $10,000,000 to $11,500,000 in 1951; 
53; $16,000,000 in ’54. 


400,000 in ’ 


ASCAP’s divvies went 
$13,000,000 in ’52; $14,- 


Waltz,” 
Rouge,” “Holiday For 
“Song From Desiree,” but 1915 
also produced some perennials 
such as “By Heck,” by S. R. Henry 


| shine Girl’) and which show, with 
| music by Paul Rubens, introduced 
| Vernon & Irene Castle, and a new 
singing star, Julia Sanderson (later 
'to co-star with her husband, Frank 


“Song From The Moulin 


Strings,” 


'‘Crumit). The Castles’ “turkey |(nom-de-plume for Henry R, 
trot” was a sensation, and his terp-| Stern), published by his brother 
,ing the tango with Miss Sanderson Joseph W. Stern & Co. (later 


!was a musicomedy departure—it | merged into the Edward B. Marks 


eliminated the waltz vogue and/Music Corp.). “Canadian Capers,” 
'gave impetus to “western world” |by Gus Chandler, Bert White and 
'dance innovations. Oh yes, one|Henry Cohen, is another instru- 





mental standard. as is Edward B. 
Claypoole’s “Ragging The Scale.” 


Hawaiian and Dixie Vogues | 


| John L. Golden—later to become 
‘the dean of Broadway legit produc- | 
ers (he died in 1955) wrote the | 
melody. 

Earl Carroll, whose ‘Vanities’ | 
were to become a Broadway land- 








The Hawaiian vogue was in the 
making. Bert Kalmar, who fash- 
mark, wrote “Isle d’Amour.” to/ioned “Hello, Hawaii. How Are 
Leo Edwards’ melody ‘he was Gus | You?” with Edgar Leslie and Jean 
|Edwards’ brother) and it was in-| Schwartz, never got to see the 
troduced in the “Ziegfeld Follies | beach of Waikiki; and when his fu- 
‘of 1913.” Otto Harbach did the ture collaborator, Harry Ruby, 
libretto for Rudolf Friml’s “Hi finally made the trip to hula-land 
Jinks.” Henry Fink and Al Pian-| he wondered “what were we get- 
tadosi turned out that lachrymose ‘ting excited about?” 

“Curse of an Aching Heart”; A. G. But like the Dixie songsmith 
Villoldo’s. Argentine tango, “El | who yearns for his mammy and 
Choclo,” was to become a long-|the Swanee, the songsmiths of the 
time ee “Ballin’ the Jack,” | period were gravitating to places 
hy Tim Burri Chris Smith as far Dublin. ‘“Arabv” 


which Danny ads revived only re- | (Irving Berlin), Tennessee. Frisco 
cently, is a 1913 creation; and the | Nevada, “Ireland Is Ireland To 
‘automobile vogue inspired the} Me” ‘by Fiske O'Hara. J. Keirn 
counterpart of “On a Bicycle Built | Brennan and Ernest R. Ball). Hol- 
for Two” via Grant Clarke, Edgar; land, Siam, “Song Of The Is- 
lands” (more Hawaiian), Norway, 


Leslie and Maurice Abrahams’ 
“He'd Have to Get Out and Get “Neapolitan Love Song” ‘Henry 
Under to Fix Up His Automobile.” | Blossom and Victor Herbert), and 
Another iuture Broadway pro- Kentucky. 

| ducer who started writing lyrics Less frivolous was Irving Ber- 
|was Oliver Morosco, with “MY |1in “When I Leave The World Be- 
Wonderful Dream Girl’ to Victor | pind * which was inspired by a 
Schertzinger’s melody. Silvio Hein | poor eka ek “eats i tne A 
composed “The Beauty Shop,” legit thoughts incorporated into the 
musical with libretto by Benjamin ballad. 

This was still pre-Hollywood— 


Hapgood Burt. Harry Puck, broth- 
er of Eva Puck, legit comedienne, so, periodically, song preachments, 
such as Howard Johnson and Fred 


was also a Broadway musical com- 
|edy juvenile w S smith- | 1: Hee : 

y juvenile when not songsmith- | Ficher’s “There’s A Broken Heart 
For Every Light On Broadway,” 


ing with Bert Kalmar. The Kal- 
would crop up. 


mar & Puck Music Co. later gave 
| way to Kalmar & (Harry) Ruby From England came Albert W. 
partnership. | Ketelbey’s “In A Monastery Gar- 

den” ‘this “In A Persian Market” 
came later) and “Keep The Home- 
Fires Burning,” by Lena Guilbert 
Ford and music by Ivor Novello, 
| which took on a wartime connota- 
| tion with the vears. So did another 
'origination, “Pack Up Your Trou- 


and afield as 


” 


Tin Pan Alley Reflects 
| Pacifist Mood in 1915 


Prior to America’s entry into 
the First World War, Alfred Bryan, 


ithe lyricist whose “Peg O’ My 


| Heart” was of another genre, and; bles In Your Old Kitbag And 
Al Piantadosi pandered to the pop-| Smile, Smile, Smile’ ‘by George 
ular pacifist sentiment with “I |} Asaf and Felix Powell). 


Meantime, as hyphenated-Ameri- 
/cans became more and more faced 
'with German or British sympathy 
'problems, Thomas 
James Morgan cautioned 
| Bite The Hand That's Feeding 
in 1917 sparked by George M./| You.” And in forthright Yankee- 
Cohan’s immortal “Over There,” |Doodle-Dandy patriotism Edgar 
along with “Rose Of No Man’s!/Leslie and Archie Gottler gave 
Land,” “My Belgian Rose,” ‘“Lafa- | voice to “America I Love You.” 
yette, We Hear You Calling,” “‘Lib- But as Uncle Sam loaned $500,- 
erty Bell—It’s Time To Ring /}000.000 to Great Britain and 
Again,” ‘Lorraine—My Beautiful | France, William Jennings Bryan, 
Alsace Lorraine,” ‘“‘Goodbye Broad- | in protest of President Wilson’s 
way, Hello France!” “Au Revoir, | “aggressive” notes to Germany, re- 
| But Not Good-Bye Soldier Boy,” |signed as Secretary of State. Al- 
“When Yankee Doodle Learns to | ready the tide was turning to the 
Parlez-Vous Francais’—and the|accompaniment of martial—and 
|like—was evidence of ‘the chame- | musical—strains. 


promgly Raise My Boy to Be a Sol- 
dier.”” The fact that a year later | 
the sentiment veered to another 
| tack, and songs like “I Am Proud | 
'To Be The Mother of A Soldier 
and our active participation 


Hoier and 


“Don’t 


leon changes that can come with; From World War I on. a ma- 
| the shifting tides of nationalistic turing and improving of song 
thinking. | values asserted themselves—box 
| War jitters put new accent on! herewith gives, by title, illustra- 


home and mother songs. Howard 
‘Johnson and Theodore (Teddy) 
|Morse clicked with ‘*M-O-T-H-E-R”’ 
(A Word That Means the World To | 


tions thereof. 

It was the beginning of the gold- 
en age of musical comedy and, as 
the Continental operetta, with its 


|Me); Sam M. Lewis and George !dominant Viennese “waltz king” 
|W. Meyer followed it with ‘My | vogue, segued into purer American 
|Mother’s Rosary”; and Joe Good- | forms, the scores became spright- 
win and Al Piantadosi were not to lier and more idiomatically Amer- 
be outdone so they contrived ican. The never-never land gave 


“What A Wonderful Mother You'd way to a form of libretto realism, 
Be. ,although it was not to achieve its 
Recent years saw a cycle of in- present standard of maturity until 


| Strumental hits such as “Blue | another World War was to become 
Tango,” “Terry ‘s Theme” from | part of history, viz., “Oklahoma!” 
“Limelight,” “Ruby,” “Melba '*‘Carousel” and “South Pacific.” 


With U.S. Entry Into World War I, 
Cohan’s ‘Over There’ Rouses Nation 


Came 1917. We were in it. wheatless, and 
General John J. (Blackjack) | other conservation Lib- 
Pershing was shifted from a musi- erty Loan bonds drives were em- 
cal comedy Mexican war against | ceed by show biz greats. 
the rebellious Pancho Villa to head George M. Cohan sparked the 


| meatless, fuel-less 


measures, 


the AEF. whole thing with his classic “ON er 
Siste ne a Or Sree There.’ For this, the Yankee 
sister susie starting sewing Doodle Dandy received the Con- 


socks for’ soldiers 
sweethearts were 
their doughboy 
of those 


and_ sailors, | gressional Medal of Honor, the 
imporiuning only songsmith so honored. 

heroes to beware | No war song in our time 
French mamzelles, the | equalled this. There have 


has 
been 





home-front was doing its bit with !some great and memorable songs 
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(Continued from page 350) 
of wartime sentiment and spirit, 
but none so compelling as Cohan’s. 


Irving Berlin humorously treat- 
ed “Oh How I Hate To Get Up In 


The Morning.” The British gave 
us “There’s A Long, Long Trail A- 
Winding” and “Pack Up _ Your 
Troubles In Your Old Kitbag.” 
The French gave us “Madelon.” 


A quarter-of-a-century later we 
“adapted” from the Nazis their 
“Lili Marlene” as a sort of across- 
the-lines war song. But Cohan told 
it all with “‘and we won’t be back 
until it’s over Over There!” 

Vaudeville was in its heyday. 
Some 25,000 performers in 4,000 
vaude theatres of all kinds were 
touring the length and breadth of 
America. The Palace was the pot 
of gold at the end of the vaudevil- 
lian’s rainbow. It those days, a 
Keith or Orpheum route meant be- 
ing “booked solid” for 40 weeks. 
“Landing” a plug with such an act 
was a Tin Pan Alley annuity. 


Developing Jazz Age 
Preshadows 1920s Era 


Even with World War I still on, 
the Jazz Age was in the making. 
The Original Dixieland Jazz Band, 
headed by N. J. (Nick) LaRocca, 
was beginning to be heard. Their 
creations, “Tiger Rag,” “Livery 
Stable Blues,” their versions of the 
“St. Louis Blues,” were forerun- 
ners of Paul Whiteman’s suaver 
jazz. “Pops” called it symphonic 
syncopation, even when he deliv- 
ered “Wang Wang Blues” and the 
like. It was not until 1924 that 
Whiteman made a lady out of jazz 
with his now historic concert at 
New York’s Aeolian Hall when he 


introduced George 
“Rhapsody In Blue.” 


But the pre-World War I years 


Gershwin’s 


jazz, originally spelled jass and 
later jaz. It was cradled in New 
Orleans’ Basin Street, which 
birthed King Oliver and Louis 
Armstrong, and Memphis’ Beale 
Street, and was developed in Chi- 
cago. The barrelhouse motif had 
its echoes in New York, although, 
coincidentally, the svelter synco- 
pated strains of Art Hickman were 


soon followed by another Coastite, 
Paul Whiteman, who capitalized on 
Hickman’s pioneering. 

Amidst the Dixieland Jazz 
Band’s brand of “Tiger Rag” and 
kindred syncopation, the Broad- 
way cabarets-—the nite club billing 
is a post-Prohibition evolution— 
were purveying an alchemy of jazz 
with Hawaiian and shimmy danc- 
ing. Bee Palmer and Gilda Gray 
were the shimmy exponents. Bert 
Williams, the great Negro comic, 
was regaling ‘‘Ziegfeld Follies” au- 
diences with his plea, “I Wish I 
Could Shimmy Like My Sister 
Kate.” Sophie Tucker, Earl Ful- 
ler, Ted Lewis, Dick Himber and 


nents of the Reisenweber’s genre. 
Doraldina brought another brand 
of hip-swinging to the Main Stem 
in the guise of the hula. 





| Lighter War Song Echoes | 





While the shimmy (Spencer Wil- 
liams’ “Shim-Me-Sha-Wabble” and 
“The Bombo-Shay,” by Henry 
Creamer, Henry Lewis and Turner 
Layton) and jazz were in the mak- 
ing, wartime overtones were still 
being heard, albeit in a lighter 





vein. These ran the gamut trom 





TIN PAN ALLEY JINGLES 


[Circa 1908 | 
By WILLIAM JEROME 


(Composite excerpts from Billy Jerome’s columns in the pioneer 
days of VARIETY, and also the pioneer days of the music biz when Tin 


Pan Alley was on New York’s West 28th St. 


Billy Jerome, one of the 


early ASCAP writer-members, was the original publisher of George M. 
Cohan’s “Over There.” His wife, Maude Nugent (Jerome), songstress 


and songwriter, is still living. 


Some of the intra-trade cracks about 


plugs, double sets of royalty books and writer-publisher relations are 
still standard in the trade although, between the IBM machines and 
SPA’s relations with the publishers, the short-count royalty payoff is 


not as rampant). 


A good advance on a bad song is 
better than a bad statement on a 
good one. 

The best way to write a good 
song is to write it. 

The sweetest music on earth— 
your first hit on a hand organ. 

The songplugger is a necessary 
evil. 


Loyalty and royalty are two 
things almost unknown in song- 
land. 


One song in a Broadway show is 
worth 50 on the Bowery. 


Did anyone ever see the right set 
of books? 

Notice: —Songwriters will kindly 
keep out of the shipping depart- 
ment. 

Songwriting with some writers is 
a business—with others it’s a dis- 
ease. 

If it’s a hit; it’s a great song: 
if it’s a failure, blame it on the 
publisher. 

I'd like to have 10% of what’s 
spent on the dead ones. 

It’s a wise song that knows who 
wrote it. 

Few songwriters are called; but 
all melodies are chosen. 

All songwriters are great; 
s0me are greater than others. 

It’s a great melody; I wonder 
What I took it from? (1908, Re- 
member!) 


but 


There is no such thing as inspi- 
ration—songwriting is a trade. 


In a ballad the music is every- 
thing; in a comie song the words— 
you can’t make people laugh with 
music. 


} 


after trying the new line for six 
months. 

Simon Legree would have made 
a great publisher. 

Never judge a song by the title 
page. 
tiful. 

Wise songwriters make wise con- 
tracts. 

Some songs are written; others 
are rotten. 

Songwriters are like a lot of chil- 
dren; every new song is a toy. 

It’s hard to make a bad song be- 
have. 

Royalties are due some time be- 
tween Christmas and New Year. 
Don’t buy presents until you get 
your statement. 

The writer who said he would 
rather write the nation’s songs 
than be Presiderit must have pub- 
lished his own song. 

A songwriter is known by the 
publisher he keeps. 


Ever hear of burglars robbing a 
music house? Burglars know bet- 
ter. 

Songsmiths take notice! Louis 
Bernstein is about to open a new 
publishing house. Louis says there 
is more money in music than there 
is in real estate. 

A good title never saved a bad 
song, and a bad title never killed a 
good one. 

Tin Pan Alley is now bounded 
on the north by Gus Edwards and 
on the south by Helf & Hager. 

Familiarity in music breeds suc- 
cess. 

The newspaper poet who loves 
to “kid” the popular songwriter is 
generally a big laugh when he tries 
the same line of work. This also 





goes for the popular songwriter 
who tries to write newspaper 


The fellow who wrote the “Star- | poetry. 


Spangled Banner” didn’t get any- | 


thing. 


The third anniversary number of 
| VARIETY was the one big headline 


Imagine giving yourself a wrong attraction with the residents of the 


Statement. 
~—once—PUBLISHER 


But I know a “writer” | Alley last week. It certainly made 
; NOW—who | more than good and is booked up 
fooled his own self on the books ‘solid for the season. 


Some paper 


resulted in a more hectic brand of 


being heard from San Francisco, | 


Ban-Joe Wallace were jazz expo-| 


“Bring Back My Daddy To Me” to 
| “I Don’t Want To Get Well” (I’m 
In Love With A Beautiful Nurse).” 


Although there was a directive 
| against “homecoming” songs, Oley 
Speaks and John Hay’s “When The 
Boys Come Home” struck popular 
fancy. In some cases, the pop songs 
played on geographical happen- 
stances for comedy values, such as 
i‘“We’ll Knock The _  Heligo-Into 
Heligo-Out Of Heligoland!” by 
John O’Brien and Theodore F. 
|; Morse. In another idiom, Morse 
“collaborated” with (Sir) Arthur 
| Sullivan by utilizing the tenor 
strain, “Come, friends, who plough 
the sea,” of the song and chorus 
“With catlike tread” in Act II of 
Gilbert & Sullivan’s operetta, ‘““The 
Pirates Of Penzance,” and came 
up with “Hail, Hair, The Gang’s 
All Here,’”’ words by D. A. Esrom 
(Morse, reversed; D. for Dorothy 
Morse, his wife). When Irving 
Berlin contrived “Ren G. May” 
(Germany), he must have set a 
pattern for scrambled noms-de- 
plume, as witness ‘“Indianaola,”’ 
that excellent 1917 instrumental by 
S. R. Henry (nee Henry R. Stern) 
and D. Onivas (pseudonym for 
Domenico Savino). 


‘Nut,’ Novelty, Biblical 
Song Cycles Coincided 


The novelty song, the nut song 
and the Biblical (or spiritual) vied 
| with each other, undoubtedly for 
|very good reasons. The religioso 
/song cycle has always followed 
| war and catastrophe, and by the 
/same token the sheer escapist 
|songs are the natural aftermath 
| of times of stress. Thus, from 
| England came the beautiful ballad, 
i“The Bells Of St. Mary’s,” by 
'Douglas Furber and A. Emmett 
Adams, while John Prindle Scott’s 
“Come, Ye Blessed” and ‘Repent 
Ye,” and H. T. Burleigh’s 
Negro spirituals were offsets to the 
lighter stuff. (History repeated 
itself with the religioso songs of 
post-World War II). 


The novelty songs’ included 
“Give Me The Moonlight, Give Me 
The Girl (And Leave The Rest To 
Me),” “In San Domingo,” Shelton 
Brooks’ “The Darktown Strutters’ 
Ball,” L. Wolfe Gilbert and Ana- 
tole Friedland’s “Lily Of The Val- 
ley,” “I’d Love To Be A Monkey 
In The Zoo,” “They Go Wild Sim- 
ply Wild Over Me,” and “Oh, 
Johnny, Oh!” 

In 1918, Geoffrey O’Hara came 
along with a nonsense song, “K-K- 
K-Katy (Beautiful K-K-Katy),” in 
an era when the world wasn’t beset 











fine | 


| Sigmund Romberg and Rida John- 
son Young, which produced ‘The 
|Road to Paradise” and “Will You 
Remember?” which is perhaps as 


| heart.’”* 

Harbach and Louis 
\“Going Up,” Harry Graham and 
Harold Fraser-Simson’s “The Maid 
Of The Mountains,” the Shubert re- 
vues, “Robinson Crusoe Jr.” 
Jolson) and “The Passing Show 
of 1917,” and the Anne Caldwell- 
Ivan Caryll musical, “Jack O’ Lan- 
tern,” likewise contributed 
to the musical treasury that year. 
\Irving Berlin’s 1917 standout was 
“Whose Little Heart Are You 
Breaking Now?” 

This was the year also that Bob 
Kaiser, who changed his name to 
_King because of the Germanic con- 
'notation, and who was_ better 
known as ‘Mary Earl,” wrote 
“Beautiful Ohio.” to which Ballard 
Macdonald set a lyric.  Incident- 
ally, “Mary Earl” was the first 
musie biz nom-de-plume which is 
a registered trademark owned by 
a music publisher, in this instance 
Shapiro, Bernstein & Co. Ine. Hill 
|& Range Music also has a con- 
| tinued byline but for another inira- 
trade reascn. 

And at the Century Theatre, for 
benefit of the barracks fund, was 
“Yip Yip Yaphank,” billed as ‘‘mu- 
sical mess cooked up for the boys 
of Camp Upton by Sgt. Irving Ber- 
iin,” 
|*This Is The 

ize some $10,000,000 for Army 





Most of the ‘popular standards” 
of today seem to stem from the 
1920s, regarded by many as the 
Golden Age of the Music Business, 
|/not excluding musical comedies. 
| For this was the era, too, of George 
‘and Ira Gershwin, Rodgers & Hart, 
DeSylva, Brown & Henderson, Irv- 
ing Berlin (although it’s always his 
era), Dietz & Schwartz, Jimmy 
Hanley & Eddie Dowling. 

It was the era of progressive 
musicomedy producers like Aarons 
& Freedley, Schwab & Mandel, 
George White, Earl Carroll, Flor- 
enz Ziegfeld Jr., the Theatre Guild, 
Max Gordon, et ai. 

It was the era of the band vogue, 
and the bands rode with the radio 
| craze. Somehow the songs of that 





A. Hirsch’s | 


richly | 


whose World War Two show, 
Army,” was to real- 





‘Emergency Relief, donated 100% 
| by later civilian Berlin. 
| “Hindustan,” “I'm Always Chas- 


ing Rainbows,” the J. Keirn Bren- | 
|nan-Ernest R. Ball ballad “Dear 
well known as “Sweetheart, Sweet-| Little Boy of Mine,” 


“I Hate To 
Lose You,” “I’m Sorry I Made You 
Cry” and “Kisses” were among the 
|standard foxtrot and waltz bal- 
‘lads. “Kisses” was in the cycle 
iof “Smiles,” “Tears” and “Blues 
Naughty Sweetie Gives To 


| Just as “Ja-Da,” a novelty song, 
'was in the vaudeville idiom of 
|‘‘Lily Of The Valley,” a type of 
; “nut” number hard to produce or 
| project into mass popularity, but 
|a standout when it does, as witness 
“Barney Google,” ‘“Y-Y-You T-T- 
Tell Her, I S-S-Stutter,” and the 
like. 

| » Ehis 
las it 


| 


| 


became an_ historical 
segued into the official 
ginning of Voldsteadism on Jan. 
16, 1919, an Ignoble Experiment 
| that was to last over a decade and 
to produce an Era of Wonderful 
Nonsense which, paradoxically, en- 
riched the country in many _ re- 
spects. 

“Hooch” became an idiom of the 
| day, as Volsteadism loomed around 
the corner. Women wore towering 
hat creations, “bellboy” chapeaux 
{turned down over one eye. 
| Vet songsmiths Billy Jerome and 
|Jack Mahoney were _ hyper-pessi- 


year 
be- 


;mistic that “Every Day Will Be 
, Sunday When The Town Goes 
| Dry.” Instead, America embarked 


| on a national binge that was to end 
with an economic hangover when 
'FDR came:into the White House. 


1920 Was To Prove ‘Golden Age of The 
Music Business’;Terrific Catalogs 


well-to-do families whose forays 
‘from Princeton, Cambridge and 
New Haven made Manhattan week- 
'ends in the class speaks something 
of an adventure. 

Even Lindbergh inspired only a 
tired ‘‘Lucky Lindy” ditto, and 
the “lindy hop” of today is merely 
a label for a jitterbug dance style 
which could have been called any- 
thing else, for all its identification 
with the aviator. 


Hollywood Launches 
Theme Song Cycle 
In the mid-’20s “theme” songs 
were the fashion. Slick scores were 
| fashioned for live orchestral ae- 





‘with minority problems—the ma- | period had stronger band identifi-|companiment to the screen's ac- 


Some title pages are beau-|jor problem was beating the Hun. | cation than even some of the more 


,tion. There was no sound synchro- 


|Thus stuttering songs, nut songs, | recent disk pops with the vocalists | nization yet, and gradually the the- 


novelty songs, any song which, 
if it spoofed anybody, didn’t be- 
come a casus belli of another sort. 
Post-midcentury we can’t be as 
free with our humor for fear of 
hurting somebody’s feelings, pride, 
race or something else. 

Along with ““K-K-K-Katy” we were 
exploring “How’ya Gonna Keep 
"Em Down On The Farm (After 
They’ve Seen Paree),” and already 
“Hinky-Dinky Parley-Vous” (also 
known as “Mademoiselle From Ar- 
/mentieres’’), and all the nostalgia 
of the Seine atmosphere were fast 
moving into sentimental retrospect 
as the tides of war favored the 
Allies. 

In more serious vein, Arthur 
A. Penn’s predecessor to his ‘‘Smil- 
in’ Through” (1919) were “The 
|Magic Of Your Eyes” and “It’s A 
|Long Lane That Has No Turning” 
| (latter in collaboration with Man- 
i'uel Klein). English poet laureate 
John Masefield wrote the lyrics for 
“Roadways,” melody by John Hop- 
kins Densmore, and “solid” fox- 
trot ballads, also spawned in 1917, 
included ‘‘Smiles,” by J. Will Cal- 
lahan and Lee S. Roberts; “Some 
Sunday Morning” by Gus Kahn, 
Raymond Egan and Richard A. 
Whiting; ‘“‘All The World Will Be 
Jealous Of Me,” by Al Dubin and 
Ernest R. Ball; Victor Herbert and 
Henry Blossom’s “Thine Alone” 
(from ‘‘Eileen”); “For Me And My 





Gal,” by Edgar Leslie, E. Ray 
Goetz and George W. Meyer; 
Jerome Kern, P. G. Wodehouse 


and Guy Bolton's *‘’Til The Clouds 


Roll By,’ Wodehouse & Kern's 
“The Siren’s Song” and the title 


song from ‘Leave It To Jane.” 
The richest operetta fountain- 
j head was the “Maytime” score, by 


'—and this, of course, is perhaps 
one of the most significant evolu- 
'tions in the music business. More 
on that anon. 

| But somehow “Nola” and Vincent 
| Lopez were as synonymous as Paul 


|Whiteman’s orchestra playing and _ 
'Henry Busse trumpeting ‘Wang 
Wang Blues,” “Three O’Clock In 


7 66 


The Morning,” “Whispering,” “Jap- 
|anese Sandman,” “Valencia.” 

| This was the golden age of Fan- 
chon & Marco units and Publix 
units, and stage presentations all 
over the map, with house produc- 
ers, name stage- and show-bands, 
and frequently also organists (Mr. 
and Mrs. Jesse Crawford, Milton 
Slosser, et al.), with their com- 
munity sings—all great plugs. 
Even the Max Fleischer “bouncing 
ball” cartoons were designed for 
song exploitation, with the audi- 
ences participating in gang sing- 
ing. 


There was also a warmer con- 
cept even in the “message” and 
“topical” songs. The banal ‘God 


Needed A Song Bird In Heaven, So 
He Took Caruso Away” was born of 
the same bathos as “Sleepy Time 
Gal,” “Just A Girl That Men For- 
get” and “Broadway Rose.” 

“Caruso” is of the genre of ‘‘top- 
ical” songs which spawned ‘‘Wreck 
of the 97” and which, in later 
years, seemed to be the legacy al- 
most exclusively of the hillbillies, 
viz., ““‘Death of Floyd Collins” and 
“Prisoner’s Song.” 

The other three titles were the 
Prohibition counterpart of “Bird 
In A Gilded Cage” and sought to 
bring to sense the Speakeasy Era’s 
hipflask-totin’ flappers and_ the 
Stutz Bearcat, raccoon and ukulele 
flippers—the Joe College 


set of’ 


;}matic music, from the stock ar- 
|}rangements of the old-school nick- 
|elodeon “pianner’ player,” had 
| been developed by showmen-maes- 
tros like Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld, 
Boris Morros, Irvin Talbot and 
Erno Rapee. 

Rapee and Lew Pollack com- 
posed two of the most memorable 


” 


theme songs. “Charmaine” was in- 
|spired by the French heroine of 
| Fox’s “What Price Glory?” (Vic- 


tor McLaglen, Edmund Lowe and 
Dolores del Rio), and “Diane” like- 
wise gave the film version of 
“Seventh Heaven” fine musical set- 


j|ting. A year later their “Angela 
Mia” (for “Street Angel’) hit a 


vogue, but in the earlier cycle L. 
| Wolfe Gilbert and Mabel Wayne's 
i**Ramona,” as background to the 
Helen Hunt Jackson celluloid saga 
of the same name, was standout. 
Gilbert and Nathaniel Shilkret also 
wrote the memorable “Jeannine, I 
Dream Of Lilac Time,” still an- 
other thematic, for the ‘“Lilae 
Time” film feature. 

It was considered good exploita- 
tion and definitely good boxoffice 
to have a “theme song” suggest 
the film title, and was only curbed 
-——althougn later revived and still 
current—when some of the “theme 
song” titles got ridiculous. It 
reached its nadir when a Norma 
| Talmadge film, “A Woman Dis- 
puted,” “inspired” ‘‘Woman Dis- 
puted, I Love You”; and _ the 
clincher was a virile George Ban- 
|croft film, “My Dynamite Man,” 
|which “inspired” that epic of ro- 
mance, “Dynamite Man, I Love 
You.” 

The 


beautiful ballads came as 


welcome contrast to the hectic era 
of speaks, beer barons, hipflasks, 
(Continued on page 358) 
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(Continued from page 357) 
raccoon coats, sheiks and shebas, 
the Charleston, the Black Bottom 
and the Varsity Drag. This was 
the era of hotcha Harlemania, key- 
hole gossipers, Peaches and Daddy 
Browning, Dutch Schultz and Al 
Capone. a ae - 
| Jazz Age in High | 
~The Era of Wonderful Nonsense 
was really in high, but the folksy 
things will always be with us. 
American proved that in its heart- 
warming reception for “My Blue 
Heaven,” a pop ballad written by 
vaudevillian - songwriter George 
Whiting (‘long partnered’ with 
Sadie Burt) and the late great 
Walter Donaldson. Gene Austin, 





who has since gone to Hollywood | 


as a geeter-twanging cowboy star, 
sold 1,000,000 Victor records of 
“My Blue Heaven,” enough to buy 
himself a yacht. It has since gone 
up to 3,000,000 platters. 

Broadway play hits included the 
fabulous “Show Boat,” by Jerome 
Kern and Oscar Hammerstein 2d, 
from Edna _ Ferber’s _ bestseller, 
which was to set a new pattern in 
American musical comedy. The 
Astaires in the Gershwins’ “Fun- 
ny Face” also were part of the 
rich show biz scene. 

Al Jolson pioneered sound in 





|'Warner Bros. “The Jazz Singer,’ |Gordon & Harry Revel were stili| many a major as the upstart inde- 
| and the Hollyweod Gold Rush was ‘grinding them out for Darryl Zan- | pendents, first with their gimmicks 


| sparked. 

Jolson’s second smash, “The 
Singing Fool,” was an even greater 
hit than his already historic im- | 
pact with “The Jazz Singer.” It 


|Rainger at Paramount. 


Dubin & Harry Warren at Warner 
a | Bros.: Walter Bullock ‘later to be- 
produced a real song smash, “Son- ‘come a film producer, as did Buddy 
ny Boy.” 'DeSylva, Coslow, and other music 

In 1928, Walter Damrosch’s N.Y.|men) writing with Richard A. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society | Whiting. Harold Adamson teamed 
(just merged) world-premiered | with Jimmy McHugh on another 
George Gershwin’s tone poem, “AN | film assignment, and Adamson in 
American In Paris,” which intro-|tyurn partnered with Walter Don- 


orchestral effect. |feld” score for Metro. 


Irving Berlin was commissioned | 
to write “Where Is The Song Of : ‘ 
Songs For Me?” as a theme for Hollywood lured Jerome Kern to 
a film, “Lady Of The Pavements.” | do the memorable “Swing Time’ 
Meantime George Jessel found | ‘Fred Astaire-Ginger Rogers) film 
himself singing, slightly offkey,| ‘words by Dorothy Fields); and 
‘My Mother’s Eyes” in a film of | Miss Fields also fashioned “Stars 
the same name. It seemed ironic|In My Eyes” for the film “The 
that Jessel, whose role in “The Jazz|King Steps Out” to a Fritz Kreis- 
Singer,” had sparked a completely 'ler melody, which in turn dated 
revolutionary chapter not only in| back to an old Kreisler-Victor Ja- 
Jolson’s but the entire motion pic-|cobi operetta, “Apple Blossoms,” 
ture industry’s career, and who had |for which William LeBaron (later 
\spurned the idea of making a film | head of RKO Radio Pictures pro- 
version of the Samson Raphaelson | duction) did the words. Irving 
play, had to content himself with | Berlin wrote the “Follow The 
a secondary ballad, rather lachry- | Fleet” songs, while on Broadway 
mose in its maternal dedication. | Cole Porter’s “Red, Hot and Blue” 
———— land Lorenz Hart & Richard Rod- 
'gers’ “On Your Toes” were titillat- 





H’wood Lures Greats 














Music Biz’s Electronic Age Into High: ithe Bit Parace. 


. . in 1936 with “Gloomy Sunday,” | .~ Ay 
Radio, Talkies As Jazz Age Nears Peak: criginat vungarian words by Las- | CSemPlified | by 


In 1929, the electronic era of 
show business was in high. The 
“Hollywood Gold Rush” was on as 
Broadway songwriters; players who 
could “talk’—now that the me- 
dium had learned to articulate— 
and impresarios with stage experi- 
ence, were being imported to Cali- 
fornia by the Chief-load. 

Radio, too, was creating its fabu- 
lous favorites. Out of The Rhythm 
Boys, a singing trio with Paul 
Whiteman, one Bing Crosby was 
just beginning to make himself 
heard. Singer Russ Columbo 
stirred American women as only 
Valentino did in silent celluloid, 
but Columbo met an _ untimely 
death. Unquestionably the peer 
of the crooning parade was Rudy 
Vallee whose mannerly mien and 
Yale schooling—hence the ‘Con- 
necticut Yankees” billing for his 
band—were to make him famous 
and a symbol of the times. 

He sprung into favor almost over 
night, with the magic ef radio 
carrying his slightly nasal, softly 
romantic “Heighn-Ho, Everybody, 
as he dreamily projected “Deep 
Night,” “The Maine Stein Song” 
and “I'm Just A Vagabond 
Lover” into the homes and the 
hearths and the hearts of the 
femmes who went for him the 
strongest. “Vagabond Lover” soon 
became not only his theme song 
but also a synonym for Vallee, the 
heart-throb, and eventually the 
titie of his first starring motion 
picture. 

Come 1929 and the general mad 
whirl of the Jazz Age was coming 
to a catastrophic climax. America 
had to pay the piper. The VARIETY 
headline told it best: 
STREET LAYS AN EGG. 

America wanted some 
from realities, and the radio 
(free), talkies ‘newly exciting) 
and romantic crooners like Vallee, 
et al., held sway. 

Along with the cradling of the 
crooner vogue, and the impact of 


escape 


A strange note intruded itself 


| Paul Francis Webster & Louis | 
Alte freelanced: the perennial Al| been uttered “what are they writ- 


uck at Fox: Leo Robin & Ralph |and latterly with their rock ‘n’ roll, 


‘cut sharply into the majors. 
Many a lachrymose word has 


ing today that'll be heard a quar- 
ter-of-a-century from now?” Usual- 
ly this is footnoted with depreca- 
tions about “Sh-Boom” and “Qop- 
|Shoop,” “Tweedle Dee,” ‘Ko-Ko- 
| Mo” and hundred r&b tempos. 
Nonetheless, comedy and novelty 
songs have long been the a pre- 
mium commodity in the business. 





duced the Parisian taxihorns as an | ajdson to write “The Great Zieg- There are ballads galore but a 


| good novelty or comedy song has 
| special value, and over the years 
ithere have been items 
| Foot Floogee,” “Ja-Da,” “Lily Of 
'The Valley.” “The Hutsut Song” 
and “Diga Diga Doo.” ‘Who Paid 
|The Rent For Mrs. Rip Van Win- 
|kle (When Rip Van Winkle Was 
|Away?)” “Cement Mixer,” “Mairzy 
Doats,” “Three Little Fishies,” 
| ‘*Yaki-Huly-Hicky-Dula” and_ the 
like. so the post-midcentury “wild 
|sound” disk faddists aren’t the 
|only miscreants. It is true, of 
'course, that the ribald noises and 
| Off-key shrills that pass for ‘“mod- 
iern” vocalistics are something unto 
|themselves. Most of the prede- 
-essor novelty ditties did appear 
to have some melodic appeal along 
with their “nut” or saucy wordage 
In contrast, there has been re- 
|cently a marked religioso cycle, as 


such .-as 
| “Yes, We Have No Bananas,” “‘Flat- | 


> | Cherie!” 


“WALL | 


J 


Metro’s “Broadway Melody,” the 
musie biz and Broadway legit were 
booming. This was indeed the era 
of the Tin Pan Alley Gold Rush. 


Despite the Wall Street debacle, 
as if in antithesis to the Big Faw- 
down of 1929, a wealth of popular 
musie came into being in that year. 
For example, ‘“‘Ain’t Misbehavin’,” 
“Am I Blue?” Maurice Ravel’s “Bo- 
lero,” “‘Can’t We Be Friends?” and 
*“Moanin’ Low” from “The Little 
Show”; “Siboney,” “Dream Lover” 
(from the Chevalier-MacDonald 
Paramount picture, “The Love Pa- 
rade’); “Happy Days Are Here 
Again” (a synthetic musical mis- 
nomer); Thomas (Fats) Waller’s 
“Honeysuckle Rose”; from Vienna, 
“IT Kiss Your Hand, Madame”; 
from England, “I'll See You Again” 
land “Zigeuner,” the hits of Noel 
| Coward's “Bitter Sweet,” one of 
|'the greatest of modern opereitas; 


| George Gershwin’s “Liza” ‘from 





|Show Girl”); “Pagan Love Song,” | 


“S’posin’,” “Star Dust” (a_ slow 
starter in ’29, but a erennial 
| thereafter), “Sunny Side 
i*There’s Danger In Your Eves, 
“Tip Toe Thru’ The 
| Tulips,” ‘Wedding Bells Are Break- 
ling Up That Old Gang Of Mine,” 
\**When It’s Springtime In The Rock 
jies,” “The Wedding Of The Paint- 
led Doll,” “Why?” ‘Sons O’ Guns’”’); 
i\“With A Song In My Heart” and 
\*Why Can’t 1?” ‘(both from Rod- 
igers & Hart’s “Spring Is Here’’); 
“Why Was I Born’? ‘(from Ham- 
|merstein-Kern’s “Sweet Adeline’); 
i*You Do Something To Me”; and 
ithe never-to-be downed “Great 
Day” score by Vincent Youmans. 
This was a flop show which 
neither Mayo Methot ‘later Mrs. 
Humphrey Bogart), Marion Harris 
(who was in the out-of-town cast), 
| Miller & Lyles, Alan Prior, Walter 


| “Should I?” “Singin’ In The Rain,” 
| 


Up,” 


} 


C. Kelly, Vanessi and Ethel Norris | 


of the cast, nor even the superb 
/Youmans tunes, could overcome. 
| But such is the durability of music 


\that neither a bad libretto nor the | Vocalists 


timetable could keep a good song 
! down—tor long. 


Dance Bands’ ‘Kingdom of Swing’ 


Amidst the 1930 Depression 


As America was fighting its way 
up and out of the Depression, swing 
was the thing and Benny Good- 
man was king in the middle 1930s. 
“Stompin’ At The Savoy,’ which 
he co-authored with the beloved 
late Chick Webb, the great Negro 
drummer, and Edgar Sampson, has 
become a Goodman standard. Once 
again music was trying to inter- 
pret the nation’s mores via rhyth- 
mie tempos, of which other distin- 
guished practitioners included 


Glenn Miller, Artie Shaw, the Dor-!sen as Burke's collaborator). Mack!it made for parlous times among | 


| 


sey Brothers, and Count 


|time, Duke Ellington’s. 
Hollywood was still making hey- 
jhey with the 





Basie | was something appealing basically 
| and one of the top bands of all |in a voice like Nat 


mage “The Man Up- 
|zlo Javor, American lyric by Sam a Glee ba” ae 
|M. Lewis, music by Rezso Seress. | . , My : 


Bible Tells Me So,” “He.” “The 
|Lord Is A Busy Man,” “It. Is No 
| Secret” and “Rusty Old Halo,” and 


‘Since its original publication in 

| Budapest, three years before, it 
grew in sombre stature as “the sui- other 
; Bee : | others. 

cide song’; its melancholy dirge of | " ees ; . 
a lyric allegedly had moved one or | The topical’ song had its brief 

‘two lovesick individuals to self-de- ,'eSurgence only because of spec- 





chventinn _ tacular events or personalities. 
. . -|Sometimes it takes shape like a 
And Still They Swing |““Walter Winchell Rhumba” or the 





While the Nazis swung high and | “Marilyn Monroe Mambo.” Some- 
wide for a spell through Europe, “Mes it's a tongue-in-cheek ap- 
America was swing-happy. It | Preach _ like Hey, Liberace, 
swung everything from Tschaikow- |..When Liberace Winks At Me,” “I 
sky (“Our Love.” based on his | Want Eddie Fisher For Christmas”; 
“Romeo and Juliet”: “Moon Love.” | Sometimes it’s out of the headlines 
adapted from his “Symphony No. /ike “Point Of Order, Baby, I 
5”) through Maurice Ravel's “Pa-|LOve You” ‘inspired by Senator 
vanne for a Dead Infanta” (which |J0€, McCarthy’s monotonous inter- 
came out “The Lamp Is Low”) to ruptions during the Army hearings 
Gilbert & Sullivan. This caused | Wich were televized); sometimes 
Freddy Martin to indite a tune, jits Sheer admiration, viz., “Say, 
“Everybody’s Making Money But Hev!” ‘(this for Willie Mays), or 
Tschaikowsky”—more truth than /_J0hnny Podres Has A Halo” and 
| svinphony. . |\“Don’t Take Dem Bums Out Of 


An all-Negro jazz version of G. & Brooklyn. 
|S.’s “Mikado,” under the Federal Hoofology fa Flux 


_Theatre Project of the Works Prog- < 
‘ress Administration, had clicked in From Foxtrot to R&B 


'Chicago, but when Mike Todd | 
‘brought “The Swing Mikado” to 
Broadway under the title of “The the dance tempos, ever since “Mr. 
Hot Mikado,” it didn’t repeat its Fox’s Trot” stablish d h f : 
| Windy City success. A Carnival of oES -2te ” Sasa p — vail 
Swing at New York’s Randall's | trot at the native American social 
Island, featuring 25 jive bands, | ballroom dance tempo, have pro- 
drew over 23,000 jitterbugs who quced new manifestations of dance 
listened for almost six solid hours Scictan ame itt 
with such unresirained enthusiasm | *‘ sin : tee 
that the police and park officers! The Latin influence has been the 
| (Randall's Island is a public park) most marked, from the pioneering 
had their anes _ Bands were yhumba, into the samba, mambo. 
swinging Bach; boogie-woogie was. _ ee ee : ‘ 
len the vise: The Seclety for the and the latterday cha-cha-cha and 
the merengue. The tango is a pio- 
neer Argentine import along with 


Preservation and Encouragement 
ot Barber Shop Quartet Singing in 
America was founded as an anti- the Brazilian maxixe, of the era 
dote ‘and got nowheres). of Mae Murray, Irene & Vernon 


Castle, Moss & Fontana, et al. 
Band Vogue Fades As 


The fundamental American man- 
ee ° ifestations, of course, have seen 
Vocalists Dominate ;,,, the blues, swing and bop 
|ranging over to the country & 
western school. There was quite 
a rash of these hillbillies at the 
turn-oi-the-midcentury, just as the 





As the band vogue faded the 
came along. It wasn't 
long before the Pied Pipers and 
Frank Sinatra, who were vocaliz- 
ing with Dorsey, started to eclipse | 
the band. Dinah Shore, who vocal- 
izer “Yes, My Darling Daughter” 
with Xavier Cugat, was stepping | 
/ out. 


ords, as these Harlem manifesta- 
tions were called in an earlier, less 
inhibited era) segued into the rock 
‘n’ roll stuff. 

The segue from the mambo cycle 
to rock ‘n’ roll to the cha-cha-cha 
‘and most recently the merengue 
(Ring) Cole [pease ri eae ac 
or whether it was a “gimmick” in| @ha \fambo.” then «< - ron a 
ithe shrill staecatos of a Johnnie | : iat ae ee, coe 


For the next 15 years the vocal- 
ist was top-kick, and whether it | 


filmusicals. The | Ray or whip-cracking stunts and pte ee age the Cha-C ha.” Just 
Brown Derby looked liked Lindy’s. | the like, these were the vogue. Got | mpricate matters, with the up- 
| Writing teams under studio con-|so for a time that somebody— 
\tract included Ted Koehler & Jim-| probably this 


Surge of the banjo as ‘he “come- 
cpg | Back” musical sound of °55, along 


writer—wrote, 


'my McHugh, Jack Yellen & Lew{| Mitch Miller” (Columbia Records’ came “The Banjo Rock.” 


| Pollack, Edward Heyman & Arthur a&r topper) 
Schwartz, Johnny Burke (who had 


displaced lyricist Sam  Coslow) 
writing Bing Crosby’s filmusicals 
with Arthur Johnston 
turn, vielded to Jimmy Van Heu- 


(who, in/|like to hear the melody.” 


cracks his knuckles | No stopping the kiddies for re- 
it'll sell.” The mickey-mouse stuff |S°Urcefulness). Incidentally, the 
was frustrating to the traditionals | ™e™engue,” while enthusiastically 
who were dedicated to “we would shilled by dancing masters Arthur 
Finally Murray and Fred Astaire, has yet 
it did veer around that way, but | '® “happen.” 





The broad generic evolutions of | 


rhythm & blues (nee “race” rec. | 


The “beat” in the r&b genre, at- ! 


em 


tuned to the newer “freedoms” 
which a segment of the teenagers 
have found of late, has percolated 


into broader appreciation. The 
identification of r&b or rock ‘n’ 
roll with tendencies towards juven- 
ile delinquency is a moot question, 


Quite a few of the nice teenagers 
were incensed when  VarIEtTy 
pointed up the “leer-ics” connota- 
tions of some of the rock ‘n’ rol] 
stuff, but on the other hand any 
number of religious periodicals, 
along with certain independent 
radio stations, have accented the 
affinity between the “leer” in some 
of this r&b wordage and the ten- 
dency to misbehaviorism. 

The connotation is not intended 
(to be all-inclusive but a blacklist 
lof some very “blue” r&b effu- 
isions, chiefly from indie labels. It 
got cheers from the diskeries on all 
|fronts. Surprisingly, one midwest, 
| intermediary league label, notori- 
ous for pressing and merchandis- 
|ing of some of the worst “leerics,” 
'“pledged” itself to self-regulation 
fat the source. 
ithe rock ’n’ roll proponents 
| jumped on the bandwagon and on 
| VARIETY’s attitude by pointing up 
ithe “sophisticated” wordage in 
/some of the best known Cole Por- 
jter and Rodgers -& Hart show- 
tunes, viz., “Love For Sale,” “All 
| Of You,” “Small Hotel,” ete., as if 
two wrongs make ‘em right. ‘Por- 
| ter’s “Love For Sale.” as a “stand- 
iard,” is broadcastable, but sans 
lyric. Porter sapolioed his own 
-concurrent “All Of Yov,” from 
| “Silk Stockings,” by changing “I'd 
|Like To Take A Tour Of You” 
,to “the sweet of you, the pure of 
|you,” in order to make it censor- 
|ably acceptable on the networks. 
| Incidentally, in line with the 
,“original cast” album vogue, no 
question but sometimes the lyrics 
for “sophisticated” $5 theatre au- 
|diences are not intended as sam- 
'plings for mass consumption, but 
| when a show is waxed, in toto, and 
\disk jockeys hop on it with their 
|‘“arsts,” or “premieres,” there’s no 
| telling. 

Deejay Martin Block sounded 
off, on the air and off, several times 
| about the nadir of the music busi- 
ness. “I like to hear the new ree- 
,ords with my audiences,” he ob- 
| served, “so I don’t review them in 
|advance, but I’ve been compelled 
|many a time to lift the needle in 
|midsection and break that record 
| audibly over the mike.” 

Among with the midcentury evo- 
|lutions ef pop American music, the 
hillbilly vogue has been among the 
| strongest. 

Actually there have been Latin 
‘and European importations over 
‘the years, as witness such durable 
|standards as “Valencia.” “A Little 
| Love, A Little Kiss,” “It’s Delight- 
ful To Be Married,” “Who'll Buy 
'My Violets?” “Three O'Clock In 

The Morning,” “Parade Of The 
Wooden Soldiers,’ “Glow Worm,” 
“Sorrento,” “Siboney,” ete.. so the 
‘recent invasion of Continental dit- 
|ties or the Latin danee influences 
jare not strictly new. True, the 
| rhumba, son-foxtrot, conga, samba, 
mambo, cha-cha and merengue evo- 
,lutions have taken the South and 
Central American influences be- 
‘yond the earlier day tango and 
/maxixe. And it is true that ditties 
like “Domino,” “La Vie En Rose.” 
'“Hands Across The Table.” ‘Gi 
Petite,” “April In Poriugal,” “L& 
Mer,” “Autumn Leaves,” and the 
like would make it appear that this 

i|has been the biggest French inva- 
|Sion since Lafayette. 
However, the hillbilly is pure 
| American stuff. t’s been refined 
into country & western, just as 
the “race” record (Harlemesque 
|type of music) is now more sensi- 
tively called rhythm & blues. 

During the 1950-52 hillbilly and 
/cornball vogue, which made Nash- 
ville ‘Tenn.) an important musie 
capital, VARTETY dubbed it Tin Pan 
| Valley. The hillbilly cycle, incl 
dentally, produced the biggest hit 
,Of the past 50 years in ‘“‘Tennessee 
| Waltz.” 
| Latest evolution is the video 
plug, with songs integrated into 
television programs, and now tie 
Brill Bldg. set is wondering wheth- 
er it’s gonna become a TY Pan 
|Alley. In fact some of the video 
| packagers, artists and the like, 
were getting their own ideas of 





| payola, with cut-ins, or self-written 
(Continued on page 359) 
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achieved that direct-to-the-con- | — 
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songs, or otherwise yenning a pay- 
ff. 

7 Samples of the integrated tv 
plug, without in any wise inferring 

any payola, have been “Let Me Go, 
Lover,” which established Joan 

Weber as a one-disk wonder, and 


Gisele MacKenzie’s “Hard To Get.” | 


Get.” 


Potency of Title & Theme 
Songs for Benefit of B.O. 


Many a popular melody has kept 
an in-and-ouf. show running suc- 
cessfully, to the degree that the 
public often overlooked the short- 
comings of the libretto. That goes 
for the yesteryear operettas; it 
goes for such an in-between show 
as “Little Jessie James,” in the 
early 1920s, which was kept alive 
by the signally successful “I Love 
You” song (Harlan Thompson- 


Continued from page 358 








Harry Archer), and it’s as true to- 


|tor likewise got on a worldwide |. 
were | Merchandising kick because many | 
|of its Red Seal artists were openly | -—-——_- ali 


|day. In between, of course, 
| the theme songs (“Charmaine,” | 
“Diane,” “Jeanine, I Dream of 


Lilac Time,” ‘“Ramona’’) of the 
|silent films; and from “Broadway 
| Melody” to today the theme song— 
Penniguaged if it’s a title song—has 
been a potent boxoffice factor. 

| So much so that some captious 
| broadcasters started to look as- 
kance as they realized that titles 
|of plays and films like the follow- 
| ing were automatic cuffo commer- 
| cials for the shows: “Laura,” 
| “Wish You Were Here,” “Fanny,” 
,“Oklahoma,” “It’s A  Woman’s 
| World,” “The High And _ The 
| Mighty,” “High Noon,” ‘Vera 
|Cruz,” “The Tender Trap,” “Song 
| From Moulin Rouge,” “Song From 
| Desiree,” “Three Coins In The 
| Fountain,” “The Man From Lara- 
; mie,” “From Here To Eternity,” 
“Love Is A Many Splendored 
| Thing,” “Ruby,” and “Anna.” 


New Speeds And New Exploitation 
Forces (Deejays) Potent Factors 


The same technological progress 
which has seen mid-20th century 
revising timehonored industrial 
techniques had its echoes in Tin 
Pan Alley. Sometimes they have 
been far from musical reverbera- 
tions because the screams have 
been long and loud. In some in- 
stances the unmelodic memory 
lingers on. 


Focal point has been the devel- 
opment of the phonograph record, 
and the impact that a network of 
disk jockey exploiteers has had on 
the music business. 

Taking the battle of the speeds 
first, again it became evident that 
from holocaust usually emerges 
some affirmative values. As RCA 
Victor, under prexy Frank M. Fol- 
som’s direction—he was then the 
executive veepee of the Victor Co., 
and still personally directs all the 
merchandising phases of the rec- 
ord, phonograph and now the mul- 
timillion dollar television  busi- 
ness—set out to project its new 45 
rpm platters, it created a public 
confusion of grave proportions. 


Columbia had previously pio- 
neered the 33143 rpm LP (long- 
playing) disk, and was intent on 
making the 33s the universal tech- 
nique, even unto its own seven- 
inch pop platters in that speed. 
It took a year toclear the confusion 
as the industry’s factions lined up, 
pro and con, but as it often is the 
case, the public ultimately de- 
cided. Prompted, of course, not a 
little by slick merchandisers and 
savvy salesmanship. 


It has now reduced itself to the 
33s for the albums and 45 rpm for 
the pops. And as the disk busi- 
ness surged forward, with a $300,- 
000,000 annual volume in sight for 
this year, and a possible half-bil- 
lion a decade hence, the impor- 
tance of the record to the music 
business has become almost dispro- 
portionately large. 

This ‘‘disproportion” stems from 
the fact that the deejays, in their 
radio-networked plugging (the AM 
medium has become reduced vir- 
tually to a news-and-music pattern, 
as television surged forward) have 
had marked impact on the general 
popularity of (1), tunes, (2), art- 
ists. 

“The arrogant a&r man,” some 
bitter songsmith observed, with 
recognition of the artists & rep- 
ertoire department's potency, “is 
the tail wagging the entire music 
business.” 

On the other hand, the oppor- 
tunistic newcomers (country & 
western, rhythm & blues, BMI as 
well as ASCAPers), with no ties 
to bind them to tradition, jumped 
on the deejay bandwagon and “ro- 
manced” the a&r key-men into cer- 
tain strategic advantages. To what 
degree payola figures with the 
jocks or the diskery employees has 
become a new marathon discus- 
sion. No question that payola goes 
byond the social luncheon or the 
usual business amenities on how 
to win friends and influence re- 
cordings 
| ——s Costly ‘Hello Money’ | 

_The chain reaction has been 
vicious. 


ing reporis that “$1,000 is just 
‘hello money’ to some of the lar- 
cenous diskeries, on the theory 
‘remember’ you ‘next 


they’ll 


There have come into be- 


time’,” to the belief that ‘every- 
body’s doing it.” Actually every- 
body is not doing it—taking bribes 
for recording, plugging, or other- 
‘wise helping project tunes—but 
there are enough that are to make 
it a heinous circumstance. 


Meantime, a group of ASCAP 
;songsmiths is riding with a multi- 
million suit against Broadcast Mu- 
sic Ine. and its affiliated broad- 
casters. The deejay witnesses for 
the defendants laugh at the allega- 
tion that an ASCAP or BMI iden- 
tification on the platter influences 
airings. - This is pertinent intra- 
trade information, if they care to 
avail themselves, on (1), the copy- 
right source for purposes of ‘‘clear- 
ance” (‘“we’d be jammed up on 
production tunes and the like,” 
they say), and (2), it gives them 
the exact running time, thus as- 
sisting in the program timetabling. 

ASCAPers aver that since BMI 
is a wholly financed radio indus- 
try affiliate—the very name, Broad- 
cast Music Inc. indicates that—‘‘it 
is only natural for the independent 
stations, particularly, to favor BMI 
over ASCAP tune broadcasts. Un- 
fortunately, too, these independent 
stations, away from New York, are 
better plugs and influences for hit- 
making than New York,” they con- 
tend. 

The a&r role in the music biz, 
in a measure, is typified by a key 
diskery exec like Mitch Miller. He 
has become a personality not un- 
known now to the public at large 
and frankly states he ‘doesn’t 
care who writes ’em or where they 
come from so long as Columbia 
can make ’em into hits.” 

The music business traditionally 
has been one of “angles.’”’ There 
are unquestionably angles in every 
business. Taking an _ out-of-town 
buyer to hard-to-get shows and 
ringside tables is an ‘‘angle.’”’ Dia- 
/mond Jim Brady sold railroads by 
|doing his stuff in the right “‘lob- 
| Ster palace” on Broadway. But it 
|is more rampant in the music busi- 
/ness and, considering that the basic 
| concept—music publishing—is now 
| academic, the publishers are not to 
| blame for complaining. “We are 
/now conveyor belts to the mechani- 
| cals, and not the legitimate music 
|publishers we started out to be 50 
| or 60 years ago,” aver the veterans. 
| ‘Record Clubs’ | 
| Another new manifestation of 
i/the music business has been the 
“record club” idea, one of those 
| disk-of-the-month — subscription 
| plans, a la the book-of etc. Colum- 
|bia Records took the initiative by 
|organizing its own concept of a 
“record club,” to keep the business 
'“in the house,” as it were. It 
istirred another of those tempests 
to which the music business is gen- 
| erally conditioned. 
| From Col’s viewpoint, the desire 
|to insure customer penetration was 
| born of the fear the artists would 
|balk. Some had already. There 
‘was danger of upstart independ- 
ents and other already well or- 
| sanized “clubs” wooing some art- 
ists away. The orchestra or vocal- 
lists, much in the same manner that 
‘the a&r men told the music pub- 
llishers “we don’t care where the 
| hits come from,” were of the same 
| opinion. They, too, didn’t care 
'where the dealer conveyor belt 
j}came from, so long as 
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sumer impact. 





e economic objective of any glo- 


In a large measure, apart from 
bal expansion program, RCA Vee | 











1937 


Hit Parade of Half Century 


Continued from page 355 








| | There’s a Star Spangled Banner 


Waving Somewhere 


vexed not to see their wares dis-| The One Rose (That's Left in My , This Is the Army, Mr. Jones 


played on the grand boulevards of | Heart) 
Parts and Rome, for example, | Rosalie 
whereas some of the European | Sweet Leilani 
brands were making marked in- | Thanks for the Memory 
roads. | That Old Feeling 
aie snide ™ __. | Where or When 
EMI and Capitol Records 
| 
| 


Victor’s. imminent. severance||_ = = eee: 
from EMI, along with the latter | A-Ti Nike 

an + | A-Tisket A-Tasket 
company’s $17,000,000 buy of Cap-| Bei Mir Bist Du Schoen 
itol Records (leaving the original | pat Foot Floogee 
Glenn Wallichs management to Mex:cali Rose 
conti rating ever) ‘as | - sie 
reat ala Peicrosiaet Fo eg p Paced a paises oe 

: : | September Song 


to see to it that the RCA labei | phere’s a Gold Mine in the Sky 
became a universal trademark. | whistie While You Work 
Heretofore Victor was His Master’s 
Voice in England, La Voix de son 19339 .——t—<‘i‘CS SY 
Maitre in France, and the like. It’s . poncreonrecionanerhinansanl 
gonna be RCA simply, globally | Adios, Marquita Linda 
Already factories _In Spain and) All the Things You Are 
Italy are in operation, on partner | At the Balalaika 
ship arrangements, to press and | Beer Barrel Polka 
merchandise RCA_ products (ma- | Deep Purple 
chines, records, ete.) in their | Over the Rainbow 
spheres of influence. | Penny Serenade 
Capitol meantime has been a | South of the Border 
signal success of the industry. Its | Sunrise Serenade 
10th anniversary a couple of years | Three Little Fishies 
ago was marked with peak sales. | Very Thought of You 
Same went for Decca’s 20th anni- | Wishing = _ 
versary, especially under the vital | You Must Have Been a Beautiful 





Milton R. Rackmil-Leonard W. Baby 
Schneider overation. Decca owns = as — 1940..—~—~CS | 
71% of Universal Pictures. Just : i 


when Decca and Universal will| pg 4 Worry 

merge into one entity is academic 
because their collaboration has 
been signal. U’s “Glenn Miller |] fear a Rhapsody 

Story” was a sock $7,000,000 box- |}; Never Smile Again 

office grosser, and its soundtrack | Oh Johnny, Oh Johnny, Oh! 

via Decca was a top seller. Like-| Qniy Forever 

wise the coordination between | phe Breeze and I 

Hollywood and the diskery has} Wwe Could Make Such Beautiful 
been interpreted right down the Music 

lines with frequent casting of disk | you Walk By 

names in U pix and vice-versa. Up- | ae gt 


Frenesi 
God Bless America 


coming “Benny Goodman Story” | | 1941 | 
(U) is another example. eae oe? ta ee 
F ia - ate. | Amapola 
The industry, in general, cele- Anniversary Waltz 
brated the Diamond Jubilee of the Babalu 


invention of the Phonograph in 1953 
and Victor coincidentally took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to mark 
its own Golden Jubilee when Eld- 
ridge R. Johnson first founded the 
Victor Talking Machine Co., at the 
turn of the century, until RCA 
took it over. 


Chattanoga Choo Choo 

Deep in the Heart of Texas 

Green Eyes 

He Wears a Pair of Silver Wings 

Hut-Sut Song 

I Don’t Want to Set the World on 
Fire 

It All Comes Back to Me Now 
The industry at large envisions | My Sister and I 

the quick demise of the 78 rpm | Yours 

disks, despite the fact there are | ——— —_— 

still 16,000,000 players of the “old|| 1942  —s | 

speed” in American homes, but new | es 

machines, with “all three speeds,” | Don’t Sit Under the Apple Tree 

already indicate the ultimate evel- Johnny Doughboy 

ing-off to the basic 45s for the pops | Jinsle Jangle Jingle 








| munition 

| Remember Pearl Harbor 
[Most recently there have been | Rose O’Day 

heard rumblings of a 1624 speed.] 


scores, show medleys etc. 


: a 








and the 33(LPs) for the albums, | Praise the Lord and Pass the Am- | | 


fonight We Love 
Warsaw Concerto 
When the Lights Go On Again All 
Over the World 
White Christmas 
White Cliffs of Dover 





| 1943 | 





Atl or Nothing At All 

As Time Goes By 

Besame Mucho 

Brazil 

Comin’ In on a Wing and a Prayer 

\Den’t Get Around Much Anymore 

| In the Blue of the Evening 

| Let’s Get Lost 

| Moonlight Becomes You 

|My Heart Tells Me 

|} On, What a Beautiful Morning 

Paper Doll 

People Wiil Say We’re in Love 

Pis'ol Packing Mama 

Sveak Low 

Sunday, Monday or Always 

Surrey With the Fringe on the Top 

That O'd Biack Magic 

There Are Such Things 

They’re Either Too Young or Too 
Old 

| You'd Be So Nice to Come Home 

| To 

You'll Never Know 


| | | 19440 


Amor 

Bell Bottom Trousers 
Don’t Fence Me In 
Heliday for Strings 

I Love You (Porter) 
lll Be Seeing You 
Vil Walk Alone 
Mairzy Doats 

Shoo Shoo Baby 
Swinging on a Star 
Tico Tico 

Trolley Song 

What.a Difference a Day Made 


945s 


Ac-Crnt-Tchu-Ate the Positive 

If I Loved You 

It’s Been a Long, Long Time 

It’s a Grand Night for Singing 

June Is Bustin’ Out All Over 

Laura 

My Heart Sings 

On the Atchison-Topeka-and the 
Santa Fe 

Saturday Night is the Lonliest 
Night in the Week 

Sentimental Journey 

That’s For Me 

| There, I've Said It Again 

| There Must Be a Way 

| Till the End of Time 


| You Belong to My Heart 


| 1946 
| Doin’ What Comes Naturally 
(Continued on page 408) 











| Overnight Hits _| | any more “bidding,” after—it must 


Names are legion in recent | be stated for the record—RCA was 
years, where, over night, an un- | the one to set a pattern with fancy 
known is catapulted to the heights | Monetary investments a 6 6Rew 
and becomes a household word on | Broadway musicals just to land 
the strength of one record. There | the album. 
are instances galore where a singer As things leveled off it became 
or a group has gone from $75 a |a matter of personal relations. Rod- 
week up to $7,500 as a boxoffice | gers & Hammerstein and Irving 
attraction. To name a few, among | Berlin seemed to lean to the RCA 
them are Eddie Fisher, Patti Page, | brand but Capitol, Columbia and 
Johnnie Ray, Frankie Laine, Julius | Decca were not amiss in its crop of 
La Rosa, Kitty Kallen, Don Cor- | good shows. Just as Victor 
nell, 4 Aces, 4 Lads, Guy Mitchell, | flivved on some. 
Rosemary Clooney, Joni James, The power play of “guaranteeing 
Nat (King) Cole, Sammy Davis Jr.,| an Eddie Fisher or a Perry Como 
Lillian Briggs, etc. | or . ee —— — sd in- 
. | dividua ops figure in luring 
This has been true over the |‘tamn Yankees” (Jerry Ross-Rich. 
years with veterans like Colum- ard Adler) away from Columbia, 
bo, Crosby, Vallee, Sinatra, Como | which had the Ross-Adler “Pajama 
but in a large measure they had | Game” score originally. This is 
radio, films and even personal ap- | What is known in the trade as “an- 
pearances with bands in hotels. | gjacr anq “negotiations.” 
theatres and cafes as a slowly pro- | © This sewing up of an album be- 
gressing force for buildup pur- | 
poses. |because the other labels refused 
Today the disk has replaced | to “cover” even the standout tunes. 
even pix and radio for the quick | But this had become a trade evolu- 
click impact. And certainly that | tion even with pops—once some 
intangible “circuit” of disk jock- | artist got the jump on a new tune 
eys, plugging this or that platter, | the competitive labels felt it was 
has become an_ even. greater futile to compete by “covering, 
“route” than being “booked solid’ | unless they got the rumble fast, 
in the heyday of bigtime vaude- and thus pop artists were left a 
ville. clear field. For every Eddie Fish- 


ler who sewed up “Wish You Were 

‘Original Cast’ Albums |Here,” from the show of the same 

y ° name, many a Frankie’ Laine 

A New Bullish Market dittoed with a “Mule Train,” or 

: emt ,,| Leroy Anderson sewed it up with 

Ever since the visionary Jack | “Blue Tango,” or Percy Faith with 
Kapp, pioneer president of Decca, | “The Song From Moulin Rouge.” 

pioneered the “original cast” al- Incidentally, on the subject of 

bums the scramble for show tunes |show tunes, none has yet topped 

has been another recent problem. | Decca’s original $5 album of the 





It reached the stage where RCA’s | “Oklahoma!” original cast album 


came a two-edged sword for shows | 


| Todd-AO soundtrack version in '55, 
'a heritage from their exclusive 
| pacts with Gordon MacRae and 
| Shirley Jones. Ditto with the up- 
coming “Carousel” (20th), with 
the same stars, although Decca 
too had the original show album. 


Satchmo’s Hot Horn 
And The Cold War 


Jazz has come into sharp focus 
in recent months as perhaps achiev- 
ing more on an international cul- 
tural and mass appreciation front 
than power politics on the 10 
Downing St. brand of diplomacy. 
While they have been knocking 
|themselves out with “summiting’”’ 
in Geneva, on a lower level Louis 
| (Satchmo) Armstrong has been al- 
most literally a Pied Piper of 
American goodwilling into the Far 
| East and into the European lands. 
| Seemingly there are no Iron or 
Bamboo Curtains to his trumpeting 
clarion calls or the reedy wails 
from his sax section. 

News pictures galore attest to 
Satchmo’s prowess in bringing the 
| Yankee closer and nearer and dear- 
er to the hearts of the foreign na- 
tionals. The same has been true 
of Sidney Bechet, although he has 
been more dominantly anchored in 
France, and it is certainly true, on 
leven more’ important cultural 
levels, with the potency and im- 
pact made by the touring ‘Porgy 
|}and Bess.” For this, Blevins Davis 
|and Robert Breen deserve much 
\credit. This past month saw the 
'Gershwin folk opera booked into 
Russia and its satellites. Not so 
\long ago Gershwin, Berlin, Kern 
'and Rodgers were tabued by the 
|Nazis. Who says American pop 








they | Manie Sacks decided not to go into! Capitol is marketing the original ! music isn’t the great equalizer? 


says 
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= - 2 SALLY (w., Clifford Grey. m., Jerome Kern; T. B. Harms, MUSIC BOX REVUE (w., m., Irving Berlin; Berlin Inc 
Cop. 1920): “Wild Rose.” Cop. 1924): “What'll I Do?” ? 
t i & 0 ettas SHUBERT GAIETIES OF 1919 (w., Charles Bayna. m. NO, NO, NANETTE (w., Irving Caesar. m., Vincent You- 
. + uSiCa S per Maceo Pinkard; Shapiro, Bernstein, Cop. 1920): “Jazz mans; Harms, Cop. 1924): “I Want to Be Happy,” “Tea 

Babies Ball.” for Two.” 
= Continued from page 353 ’ SINBAD (w., Joe Young and Sam Lewis. m., Walter Don- ROSE MARIE (w., Otto Harbach & Oscar Hammerstein 
rs aldson; Berlin Inc., Cop. 1920): “My Mammy.” 2d. m., Rudolf Friml; Harms, Cop. 1924): “Indian Love 

191% | SOME COLONEL (w., Robert B. Smith. m., Victor Her- Call,” ‘Rose Marie.” 





EILEEN ‘w.; Henry Blossom. m., Victor Herbert; Wit- 
mark, Cop. 1917): “Eileen Alanna Asthore.” 

GOING UP (w., Otto Harbach. m., Louis A. Hirsch; Wit- 
mark. Cop. 1917): “Going Up.” 

HITCHY-KOO (w., Lew Brown. m.. 
Broadway Music Corp., Cop. 1917): 
for a Long, Long Time.” 

JACK O’ LANTERN (w.. Anne Caldwell. m., Ivan Caryl; 
London: Chappell & Co., Ltd., Cop. 1917): “Come and 
Have a Swing with Me,” “Wait Till the Cows Come 
Home.” 

LEAVE IT TO JANE, w., P. G. Wodehouse. m., Jerome 
Kern: T. B. Harms, Cop. 1917): “Leave It To Jane,” 
“The Siren’s Song.” 

LOVE O’ MIKE (w., Harry B. Smith. m., Jerome Kern; 
Chappell, Cop. 1917): “Drift With Me,” “Simple Little 
Tune,” “Who Cares?” 

THE MAID OF THE MOUNTAINS (w., Harry Graham. 
m., Harold Fraser-Simson; Feist, Cop. 1917 by Ascher- 
berg, Hopwood & Crew, Ltd., London): “Love Will Find 
a Way.” 

MAYTIME (w., Rida Johnson Young. m., Sigmund Rom- 
berg; Schirmer, Cop. 1917): “Jump Jim Crow,” “The 
Road to Paradise,” “Will You Remember?,” ‘(Sweet- 
heart). 

OH BOY (w., Jerome Kern, P. G. Wodehouse & Guy Bol- 
ton. m., Jerome Kern; T. B. Harms & Francis Day & 
Hunter, Cop. 1917): “’Til the Clouds Roll By.” 

PASSING SHOW OF 1917 (w., C. Francis Reisner & 
Benny Davis. m., Billy Baskeite; Feist, Cop. 1917): 
“Good-Bye, Broadway, Hello France!” 

ROBINSON CRUSOE JR (w., Dave Radford. m., Richard 
A. Whiting; Remick, Cop. 1917: ‘““Where the Black-Eyed 
Susans Grow.” ; 

YIP, YIP, YAPHANK (w., m., Irving Berlin; Berlin Music, 
Cop. 1917, Irving Berlin): “Oh, How I Hate to Get Up 
in the Morning.” 

| 1918 | 

DEMI-TASSE REVUE (w., Ned Wayburn. m., Harold Or- 
lob: Feist, Cop. 1918): “How Can You Tell?” 

THE GIRL BEHIND THE GUN (w., P. G. Wodehouse. m., 
loan Caryll; London: Chappell & Co., Ltd., Cop. 1918): 
“There’s a Light in Your Eyes,” “There’s Life in the 
Old Dog Yet.” 

GOING UP (w., Otto Harbach. m., Louis A. Hirsch; Wit- 
mark, Cop. 1918): “Ev’rybody Ought to Know How to 
Do the Tickle Toe,” “If You Look in Her Eyes.” 

OH LOOK! (w., Joseph McCarthy. m., Harry Carroll; Mc- 
Carthy & Fisher Inc., Cop. 1918): “I’m Always Chasing 
Rainbows.” 

SINBAD iw., Sam M. Lewis & Joe Young. m., Jean 
Schwartz: Waterson, Berlin & Snyder Co., Cop. 1918): 
“Hello, Central! Give Me No Man's Land” (introduced 
in), “I'll Say She Does” ‘(w., m., Bud DeSylva, Gus 
Kahn & Al Jolson, Remick, Cop. 1918) (introduced in). 

SOMETIME (w., Rida Johnson Young. m., Rudolf Friml; 
Schirmer, Cop, 1918): “Sometime.” 

THE VELVET LADY (w., Henry Blossom. m., Victor 
Herbert; Witmark, Cop. 1918): “Spooky Ookum.” 

ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (w., Sidney D. Mitchell. m., Archie 
Gottler; Feist, Cop. 1918): “Would You Rather Be a 
Colonel with an Eagle on Your Shoulder, or a Private 
with a Chicken on Your Knee?” (‘introduced in). 

| 1919 | 

ANGEL FACE (w., Robert Bache Smith. m., Victor Her- 
bert: T. B. Harms & Francis, Day & Hunter, Cop. 1919): 
“I Might Be Your ‘Once-in-a-While’,” ‘Someone Like 
200. 

APPLE 





Albert Von Tilzer; 
“I May Be Gone 


























BLOSSOMS (w., William LeBaron. m., Fritz 
Kreisler; T. B. Harms & Francis, Day & Hunter, Cop. 
1919): “I’m in Love,” “Letter Song,” “Little Girls, Good 
Bye!,” “Who Can Tell?,” “You Are Free.” 

BUDDIES (w., m., B. C. Hilliam; Witmark, Cop. 1919): 
“My Buddies.” 

EAST IS WEST (w., m., Robert Hood Bowers; Schirmer, 
Cop. 1919): “Chinese Lullaby.” 

IRENE (w., Joseph McCarthy. m., Harry Tierney; Feist, 
Cop. 1919): “In My Sweet Little Alice Blue Gown,” 
“Castle of Dreams,” “Irene.” 

LADIES FIRST (w., m., Seymour B. Simons & Nora Bayes; 
Remick, Cop. 1919): “Just Like a Gypsy.” 

THE MAGIC MELODY (w., Alexander Gerber. m., Sig- 
mund Romberg; Witmark. Cop. 1919): “The Little 
Church Around the Corner.” 

NOTHING BUT LOVE (w.. Frank Stammers. m., Harold 
Orlob; T. B. Harms & Francis. Day & Hunter, Cop. 
1919): “Ask the Stars,” “I'll Remember You.” 

THE PASSING SHOW OF 1918 ‘w., m., Jean Kenbroin & 
John William Kellette; Remick, Cop. 1919 by Kendis- 
Brockman Music. assigned to Remick): “I’m Forever 
Blowing Bubbles.” 

THE ROYAL VAGABOND (w.. Stephen Ivor Szinnyey & 
William Cary Duncan. m., Anselm Goetzel; Witmark, 
Cop. 1919): “When the Cherry Blossoms Fall.” 

SINBAD (w., Irving Caesar. m.. George Gershwin; T. B. 
Harms & Francis, Day & Hunter, Cop. 1919): “Swanee.” 

ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1919 ‘w., Gene Buck, m., Dave 
Stamper T. B. Harms & Francis, Day & Hunter, Cop. 
1919): “Sweet Sixteen,” “Tulip Time;”’ 2 interpolations, 
“Mandy” and “A Pretty Girl Is Like A Melody,” both 
by Irving Berlin (Cop. 1919 by Berlin Inc.). 


bert; T. B. Harms & Francis, Day & Hunter, Cop. 1920): 
“The Wooing of the Violin.” 

ZIEGFELD MIDNIGHT FROLICS (w., Ballard Mac- 
Donald. m., James F. Hanley; Shapiro, Bernstein, Cop. 
1920): “Rose of Washington Square.” 

ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1920 ‘w., m., King Zany, Mac- 
Emery, Van & Schenck; Harry Von Tilzer Music, Cop. 
1920): “All She’d Say Was ’Umh Hum”; ‘w., m., Art 
Hickman & Ben Black; Remick, Cop. 1920 by Sherman, 
Clay, San Francisco; assigned to Remick & Co.): “Hold 








Me”; (w., Gene Buck. m., Victor Herbert: T. B. Harms 

& Francis, Day & Hunter, Cop. 1920): ‘‘The Love Boat.” 

1921 | 

BLOSSOM TIME iw., worothy Donnelly. m., Sigmund 

Romberg; Feist, Cop. 1921 by Karczag Pub Co.): “Song 
of Love.” 

BOMBO iw., Bud G. DeSylva. m., Louis Silvers; Sunshine 


Music Co., Harms, Cop. 1921): “April Showers” ‘w., 
m.. Gus Kahn, Ernie Erdman & Dan Russo: Feist, Cop. 
1922): “Toot, Toot, Tootsie!’; w., Jack Yellen, m., Mil- 
ton Ager; Ager, Yellen & Bornstein, Cop. 1922); “‘Who 
Cares?” 

GOOD MORNING, DEARIE (‘w., Anne Caldwell. m., Jer- 
ome Kern; T. B. Harms, Cop. 1921): ‘‘Ka-lu-a.” 

KIKI (w., Schuyler Greene. m., Zoel Parenteau; Harms, 
Cop. 1921): “Some Day I'll Find You.” 

MAKE IT SNAPPY ‘w., Harry B. Smith & Francis 
Wheeler. m., Ted Snyder; Waterson, Berlin & Snyder 
Co., Cop. 1921): “The Sheik of Araby.” 

THE MIDNIGHT ROUNDERS (w., Sidney Clare. Con 
Conrad; Fred Fisher Inc., Cop. 1921): ‘“‘Ma—He'’s Mak- 
ing Eyes at Me,’ “My Sunny Tennessee.” 

MUSIC BOX REVUE iw., m., Irving Berlin; Berlin, Inc. 
Cop. 1921): “Say it with Music.” 

THE O’BRIEN GIRL (‘w., Otto Harbach. m., 
Hirsch; Harms, Cop. 1921): ‘“‘Learn to Smile.” 

SALLY (w., Clifford Grey. m., Jerome Kern; T. B. Harms, 
Cop. 1921): “Sally,” ‘“Whip-Poor-Will.” 

SHUFFLE ALONG iw., m., Noble Sissle & Eubie Blake; 
Witmark, Cop. 1921): “Bandana Days,” “I’m Just Wild 
About Harry,” “Love Will Find a Way,” “Shuffle Along.” 

TANGERINE (w., Howard Johnson. m., Frank Crumit & 
Dave Zoob; Feist, Cop. 1921): “Sweet Lady.” 

ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1921 ‘French words, Albert 
Willemetz & Jacques Charles; English words, Channing 
Pollock; m., Maurice Yvain; Feist, Cop. 1920 by Francis 
Salabert, Paris; American version Cop. 1921 by Feist): 
“My Man” ‘Mon Homme); w., Grant Clarke. m., James 
F. Hanley; Shapiro, Bernstein, Cop. 1921): ‘Second 
Hand Rose.” 


_ 1922 | 


THE FRENCH DOLL (‘w.. B. G. DeSylva. m., George 
Gershwin. Harms, Cop. 1922): “‘Do It Again.” 

GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES (w., Lew Brown. m., 
Ray Henderson; Shapiro, Bernstein, Cop. 1922): 
“Georgette”; (w., Irving Caesar & John Murray Ander- 
son; m., Louis A. Hirsch; Victoria Pub. Co., Cop. 1922): 
“60 Seconds Every Minute, I Think of You.” 

THE LADY IN ERMINE (w., Cyrus Wood. m., Alfred 
Goodman; Harms, Cop. 1922): “The Lady in Ermine,” 
“When Hearts Are Young” (m. also Sigmund Romberg). 

LITTLE NELLIE KELLY (‘w., m., George M. Cohan. Wit- 
mark, Cop. 1922): “Nellie Kelly, I Love You,” “You 
Remind Me of My Mother.” 

MUSIC BOX REVUE iw., m., Irving Berlin: Berlin Inc., 
Cop. 1922): “Crinoline Days,” ‘“‘Lady of the Evening.” 

ORANGE BLOSSOMS ‘w., Bud G. De Sylva. m.. Victor 
Herbert; Harms, Cop. 1922): ‘A Kiss in the Dark.” 

PASSING SHOW OF 1922 ‘w., Gus Kahn. m., Walter Don- 
aldson; Remick & Co., Cop. 1922): “Carolina in the 
Morning.” 

ZIEGFELD FOLLIES of 1922 ‘w., m., Ed Gallagher & Al 
Shean; Mills. Cop. 1922 by Gallagher & Shean) “Mister 
Gallagher & Mister Shean”; (w., Gene Buck. m., Louis 
A. Hirsch & Dave Stamper; Harms, Cop. 1922): “My 
Rambler Rose,” ‘‘’Neath The South Sea Moon,” “Throw 
Me a Kiss” (w., m., also Maurice Yvain). 

1923 

FRASQUITA (original German words, Dr. A. M. Willner 
& Heinz Reichert; English words, Sigmund Spaeth; m., 
Franz Lehar. E. B. Marks Music, Cop. 1922 by Joseph 
Weinberger; assigned 1923 to Edw. B. Marks Music): 
“My Little Nest of Heavenly Blue,’ “Hab’ ein Blaues 
Himmelbett” (Frasquita Serenade). 

LITTLE JESSIE JAMES (w., Harlan Thompson. m., Harry 
Archer; Feist, Cop. 1923): “I Love You.” 

LITTLE MISS BLUEBEARD (w., Buddy G. De Sylva and 
Arthur Francis. m., George Gershwin; Harms, Cop. 
1923): “I Won’t Say I Will But I Won't Say I Won't.” 

RUNNIN’ WILD ‘w., m., Cecil Mack & Jimmy Johnson; 
Harms. Cop. 1923): ‘‘Charleston.” 

THE STEPPING STONES (‘w.. Anne Caldwell. m.. Jerome 
Kern; T. B. Harms, Cop. 1923): “Raggedy Ann.” 

TOPSY & EVA (w., m., Duncan Sisters. Berlin Ine.. Cop. 
1923): “Rememb’ring.” 

THE WILDFLOWER (w., Otto Harbach & Oscar Hammer- 
stein 2d. m., Vincent Youmans & Herbert Stothart; 
Harms. Cop. 1923): ‘“Bambalina,” “Wild Flower.” 

ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1923 ‘w., Gene Buck. m.. Dave 
Stamper & Louis A. Hirsch; Harms, Cop. 1923): “Some 
Sweet Day.” 


Louis A 























| 1920 | 

AS YOU WERE (w., Alfred Bryan. m., E. Ray Goetz; 
Remick, Cop. 1920): ‘“‘Who Ate Napoleons with Josephine 
When Bonaparte Was Away?” Es 

BROADWAY BREVITIES (‘w., Francis DeWitt. m., Robert 
Hood Bowers; Shapiro, Eernstein, Cop. 1920): ‘The 
Moon Shines on the Moonshine.” 

GOOD MORNING, DEARIE (w.. Bud De Sylva. m., Jerome 
Kern; T. B. Harms, Cop. 1920): “Look for the Silver 
Lining” (later introduecd in SALLY). 

THE HALF MOON (w., Wiltiam Le Baron. m., Victor 
Jacobi; T. B. Harms & Francis, Day & Hunter, Cop. 
1920): “Deep in Your Eyes” 

MARY (w., Otto Harbaca. m., Louis A. Hirsch. Victoria 
Pub. Corp., Cop. 1920): “fhe Love Nest,” “Mary.” 
THE NIGHT BOAT (w., Anne Caldwell. m., Jerome Kern; 
T. B. Harms, Cop. 1920): ‘Left All Alone Again Blues,” 

“Whose Baby Are You?” 








| «1924 


BIG BOY iw., Al Jolson & B. G. De Sylva. m., Lewis 
Gensler; Harms, Cop. 1924): “Keep Smiling at Trouble.” 

CHARLOT’S REVUE OF 1924 ‘w., Douglas Furber. m., 
Philip Braham; Harms, Cop. 1922 by Ascherberg. Hop- 
wood & Crew, Ltd., London): “Limehouse Blues.” 

CHAUVRE SOURIS (w., L. Wolfe Gilbert. m.. Richard 
Fall; Feist, Inc., Cop. 1924 by Wiener Boheme Verlag, 
Vienna): “O, Katharina!”, “Parade of the Weoden Sol- 
diers” (w., Ballard MacDonald, m., Leon Jessel: E. B. 
Marks, Cop. 1922, first edition of ‘“‘Chauve Souris” ) 

THE DREAM GIRL (w., Rida Johnson Young. m.. 
Herbert; Harms, Cop. 1924): ‘My Dream Girl.” 

GEORGE WHITE'S SCANDALS (w., Ballard MacDonald 
& B. G. De Sylva. m.. George Gershwin; Harms, Cop. 
1924): “Somebody Loves Me.” 

LADY BE GOOD! (w.. Lra Gershwin. m.. 
win; Harms, Cop. 1924): 





Victor 


George Gersh- 
“Fascinating Rhythm.” 


THE STUDENT PRINCE (‘w., Dorothy Donnelly. m., Sig. 








mund Romberg; Harms, Cop. 1924): “Deep in My 
Heart, Dear.’ “Drinking Song,” “Serenade.” . 
1925 | 








CHARLOT’S REVUE OF 1926 (w., Billy Rose & Al Dubin. 
m., Joseph Meyer; Harms, Cop. 1925): “A Cup of Coffee, 
A Sandwich and You.” 

CHAUVRE SOURIS ‘w., L. Wolfe Gilbert. m., Abel Baer: 
Feist, Cop. 1925): “I Miss My Swiss.” 

DEAREST ENEMY (w.. Lorenz Hart. m.. Richard Rodgers: 
Harms. Cop. 1925): “Bye and Bye,” “Here in My Arms.” 

GARRICK GAIETIES ‘w., Lorenz Hart. m., Richard 
Rodgers: Marks Music, Cop. 1925): “Manhattan,” “Senti- 
mental Me.” 

GAY PAREE (w., Bud Green. m., Wright & Bessinger: 
Shapiro, Bernstein, Cop. 1925): “Oh! Boy, What a Girl.” 

MY FAIR LADY ‘w., Bud G. De Sylva & Ira Gershwin. 
m., George Gershwin; Harms, Cop. 1925): “Why Do 
I Love You?” 

NAUGHTY CINDERELLA (w., E. Ray Goetz. m., H. 
Christine and E. Ray Goetz; Francis Salabert, Inc., Cop. 
1923 & 1925): “Do I Love You.” 

SONG OF THE FLAME (w., Otto Harbach & Oscar Ham- 
merstein 2d. m., George Gershwin & Herbert Stothart; 
Harms, Cop. 1925): “Song of the Flame,” ‘‘Cossack Love 
Song.” 

SUNNY (w., Otto Harbach & Oscar Hammerstein 2d. m., 
Jerome Kern; T. B. Harms, Cop. 1925): “D’Ye Love 
Me,” “Sunny,” “Who?” 

TIP-TOES ‘w., Ira Gershwin. m., George Gershwin; 
Harms, Cop. 1925): “Looking for a Boy,” “Sweet and 
Low-Down.” “That Certain Feeling.” 

THE VAGABOND KING (w., Brian Hooker. m., Rudolf 
Friml; Waterson Inc., Cop. 1925): “Only a Rose,” “Some 
of the Vagabonds,” “Waltz Huguette.” 

| 1926 l 

AMERICANA (w., Ira Gershwin. m., Philip Charig; Harms, 
Cop. 1926): “Sunny Disposish.”’ 

BIG BOY ‘w., m., Lew Brown & Cliff Friend. Berlin, 
Cop. 1926): “How I Love You.” 

THE DESERT SONG (w., Otto Harbach & Oscar Hammer- 
stein 2d. m., Sigmund Romberg; Harms, Cop. 1926): 
“The Desert Song,’ One Alone,” “The Riff Song.” 

COUNTESS MARITZA (w., Harry B. Smith. m., Emmerich 
Kalman; Harms, Cop. 1924 by W. Karezag; Cop. 1926 
Harms); “Play Gyvpsies—Dance Gypsies.” 

GARRICK GAIETIES (2d edition) (w., Lorenz Hart. m., 
Richard Rodgers. Harms, Cop. 1926: ‘Mountain 
Greenery.” 

GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS (w., B. G. De Sylva & 
Lew Brown. m., Ray Henderson; Harms, Cop. 1926): 
“Black Bottom.” “The Birth of the Blues,” “The Girl Is 
You and the Boy Is Me,” “Lucky Day.” 

THE GIRL FRIEND (w., Lorenz Hart. m., Richard 
Rodgers, Harms, Cop. 1926): “The Blue Room,” “The 
Girl Friend,” ‘Why Do It?” 

HONEYMOON LANE iw., m., Eddie Dowling & James 
F. Hanley; Shapiro, Bernstein, Cop. 1926): “The Little 
White House at the End of Honeymoon Lane.” 

PEGGY-ANN (w., Lorenz Hart. m., Richard Rodgers; 
Harms, 1926): ‘“‘A Little Birdie Told Me So,” “A Tree 
in the Park.” 

OH, KAY! ‘w., Ira Gershwin. m., George Gershwin; Harms, 
Cop. 1926): “Clap Yo’ Hands,” *‘Do-Do-Do,” “Some One 
to Watch Over Me.” 

OH, PLEASE! ‘(w.. Anne Caldwell. m., Vincent Youmans; 
Harms, Cop. 1926): “I Know That You Know.” 

QUEEN HIGH (‘w., B. G. DeSylva. m., Lewis E. Gensler; 
Harms, Cop. 1926): “Cross Your Heart.” 

THE RAMBLERS ‘w., Bert Kalmar. m., 
Harms, Cop. 1926): ‘“‘All Alone Monday.” 

RIO RITA (w., Joseph McCarthy. m., Harry Tierney; 
Feist, Cop. 1926): “Following the Sun Around,” “The 
Rarger’s Song.” “Rio Rita.” 

EARL CARROLL’S VANITIES, 5th EDITION (w., Ray- 
mond Klages. m., Jesse Greer; Robbins-Engel, Cop. 
1926); “Climbing Up the Ladder of Love.” 

THE WILD ROSE (‘w., Otto Harbach & Oscar Hammer- 
stein 2d. m., Rudolf Friml; Harms, Cop. 1926 by Arthur 
Hammerstein): “We'll Have a Kingdom.” 

ZIEGFELDS AMERICAN REVUE OF 1926 (w., Gene 
Buck. m., Rudolf Friml; Harms, Cop. 1926): ‘Florida, 
The Moon and You.” 











Harry Ruby; 





| ae | 








AIN’T LOVE GRAND (‘w., Cyrus Wood. m., Dave Stamper 
& a Levy; Shapiro, Bernstein, Cop. 1927): “Lovely 
Lady.” 

A CONNECTICUT YANKEE (w., Lorenz Hart. M., Richard 
Rodgers; Harms, Cop, 1927): “My Heart Siood Still,” 
“Thou Swell.” 

THE CIRCUS PRINCESS (w., Harry B. Smith. m,., Emme- 
rich Kalman; Harms, Cop. 1926 by Emmerich Kalman, 
Julius Brammer & Alfred Grunewald; Cop. 1927 by 
Harms): “Dear Eyes That Haunt Me,” “We Two Shall 
Meet Again.” “You Are Mine Evermore.” 

THE FIVE O'CLOCK GIRL (w., Bert Kalmar. m., Harry 
Ruby; Harms, Cop. 1927): “Up in the Clouds.” 

FUNNY FACE (w., Ira Gershwin. m.., yeorge Gershwin; 
New World Musie Corp., Cop. 1927): “Funny Face,” 
“My One and Only,” “’SWonderful.” 

GOOD NEWS iw., m., Bud G. De Sylva, Lew Brown & 
Ray Henderson; De Sylva, Brown & Henderson Inc., 
Cop. 1927): “The Best Things In Life Are Free,” “Lucky 
in Love,” “The Varsity Drag.” 

HIT THE DECK ‘w., Leo Robin & Clifford Grey, ™., 
Vincent Youmans: Harms, Cop. 1927): “Hallelujah!” 
(w., Irving Caesar), “Sometimes I’m Happy.” 

LUCKY ‘w.. m., Otio Harbach, Bert Kalmar & 
Ruby; T. B. Harms, Cop. 1927): “Dancing the 
Away.” “The Same Old Man.” 

MY MARYLAND (w.. Dorothy 


Harry 
Devil 


Donnelly. m., Sigmund 


Romberg; Haims. Cop. 1927): “Mother,” “Silver Moon,” 
“Your Land and My Land.” 

SHOW BOAT ‘w., P. G. Wodehouse & Oscar Hammer: 
stein, 2d; m.. Jerome Kern. T. B. Harms, Cop. 1927): 
“Bill,” “Can't Help Lovin’ Dat Man,” “Make Believe,” 
“OV Man River,” “Why Do I Love You?” 


George 
“Soon,” 


STRIKE UP LHE BAND (w., Ira Gershwin. m., 
Gershwin; New World Music, Cop. 1927): 


(Continued on page 361) 
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“Strike Up the Band,” 
Rat od in LADY BE GOOD.) 
i D ae OF 1927 
“Shaking ‘the | Blues 


The Man I Love” (Cop. 




















Dorothy Fields. m 
+ “Diga Diga Doo,” 


BL AC KBIRDS OF 1928 (w. 
McHugh; Mills, Cop. 
Give You Anything But Love.” 

2 Lorenz Hart. Richard Rodgers; 

“Moonlight of My Delight.” 

, Bud G. De Sylva, Lew. Brown & 

Brown & Henderson, Cop. 

“Bution Up Your Overcoat,” “My Lucky Star.” 
Herbert Stothart & 

: “I Wanna Be Loved 


FOLLOW THRU (w., m 
Henderson; De Syiva, 


, Bert Ka_mar. 
r Ruby; Harms, 


{ .RE’S HOWE Uw., 
Roger Wolfe Kahn; Harms, Cop. 19°98): 
HOLD EVERYTHING 
Brown & Ray Henderson; De Syiva, 
: “Don’t Hold Everything.” 
Cole Porter; 


Irving Caesar. , Joseph Meyer 


“Crazy Rhythm.” 


Brown & Hender- 


THE NEW MOON ((w., 
mund Romberg; 
Back to Me,” “Softly as in the Morning Sunrise.” 

THREE MUSKETEERS 
Rudolf Friml; 
Three Musketeers.” 

TREASURE GIRL (w., 

in; New World Music, Cop. 1928): 


Oscar Hammerstein 2d. m., § 
Clifford Grey. 


Ira Gershwin. . George Gersh- 


“Feeling I’m Fall- 
THE WHITE EAGLE (w., Brian Hocker. m., Rudolf Friml!; 
Vaterson, Berlin & Snyder, Cop. 1928): “Gather The 
WHOOPEE (w., Gus Kahn. m., 
son, Douglas & Gumble, Coo. 


_ Red, Red Rose,” “Making - Whoopee.” 


Walter Donaldson; Donald- 
“I’m Bringing A 











BITTER SWEET (w., 
Li d., Cop. 1929): 
MILLION FRENCHMEN (w., 

: “Paree,’ “You Do Something to Me,” “‘You 

Don't Know Paree.” 

(original French words, 
English words, Adrian Ross; 
don: Chappell, Ltd., Cop. 1907 by Choudens, Paris; Cop. 
1929 by Chappell, 

GREAT DAY 
Vincent Youmans; 

y.’ “More than You Know,” “Without a Song.” 

Richard Rodgers; 

“A Ship Without a Sail.” 

Andy Razaf. m., Thomas Waller 

& Harry Brooks; Mills, Cop. 1929): ‘““Ain’t Misbehavin’. ” 

. Ring Lardner & George S. Kauf- 

: “June Moon.” 

j , Thomas Waller; 

: assigned 1938 to Santly-Jov-Select, 

riggs suckle eee." 


: Noel Coward; London: Chappell, 
“T’ll See You Agan,” “Zigeuner.” 
, Coie Porter; 


FORTUNIO Alfred de Musset; 


, Andre Messager; Lon- 





Ltd., London): ‘‘Fortunio’s Song. 
William Rose & Edward Eliscu. m., 


Youmans Inc., 


HEADS UP! 
Harms, Cop. 1929): 
HOT CHOCOLATES (w., 


Lorenz Hart. 


JUNE MOON (w., 
man; Harms, 
LOAD ‘OF COAL (w., 


to Santly-Joy, 
THE LITTLE SHOW 
Harms, Cop. 
NINA ROSA 
Harms, Cop. 
SHOW GIRL (w., 


: “Can’t We Be Friends?” 
, Sigmund Romberg; 
” “Serenade of Love.’ 
Gus Kahn & Ira Gershwin. m 
’ World, Cop. 192 
SHOW OF SHOWS , Ray Perkins; 
“Lady Luck Show,’ ingi 
SONS O’ GUNS (w., 
& J. Fred Coots; 
“Cross Your Fingers,” “Why?” 
SPRING IS HERE (vw., 
Harms, Cop. 


Witmark, Cop. 
in the Bathtub.” 
, Arthur Swanstrom, Benny Davis 


avis. Coots & Engel, 


Lorenz Hart. 
2 “Why I Cant 2", 
My Heart,” “Yours Sincerely.” 
SWEET ADELINE (w., 
Kern; T. B. Harms, Con, 1929): 
“Here Am I,” 
WAKE UP AND DREAM (w. 
“She's Such AU ‘Comfort to | Me. 


. Richard Rodgers; 
“With a Song in 


Oscar Hammerstein 2d. m., 
“Don’t Ever Leave Me,” 
‘Why Was I Born?” 

. Cole Porter; 














EARL CARROLL VANITIES | (w., 
Arlen; Remick, Cop. 1930): 
FINE AND DANDY 
Harms, Cop. 
GIRL CRAZY 


Ted Koehler. 
“The March of Time.” 
Paul James. 5 
“Can This Be Love?” 
. Ira Gershwin. 
New World Music, Cop. 1930): 
braceable You,” 


. George Gershwin; 
“Bidin’ My Time,” ‘ 
“I Got Rhythm.” 

LEW LESLIE’S INTERNATIONAL REVUE (w., 
McHugh; Shapiro, Bernstein, Cop. 
: “Exactly Like You,” “On the Sunny Side of the 





THE NEW YORKERS (w., . Cole Porter; Harms. Cop. 
: “Love For Sale,” ‘Where Have You Been?” 
THE SECOND LITTLE SHOW 
Arthur Schwartz; 
“Sing Something Simple.” 
SWEET AND LOW (w., 


Remick, Cop. 


Howard Dietz. 
“Lucky Seven,” 


Ira Gershwin & Billy Rose. m., 
“Cheerful Little 
“Would You Like to Take a 


THREE’S A CROWD 
Schwartz; Harms, Cop. 1930): 
You By,” “Body and Soul” (w., 
Sour & Frank Eyton. 
King’s Horses” 
Howard Dietz). 

YOU SAID IT (w., 
Yellen & Bornstein, Cop. 1930): 

WAKE UP AND DREAM (w., 

“What Is This Lease Called Love?” 


Howard Dietz. 
“Something to Remember 
Edward Heyman, Robert 


, m., Alex Wilder, Edward Brandt & 


Jack Yellen. m., Harold Arlen; Ager, 
h, eo and Hot.”’ 


; Harms, Cop. 





AMERIC: RIC A’ Ss SWEETHE ART (w., Lorenz Hart. 1 
BAND WAGON 
“Dancing in the Dark,” 
“New Sun in the Sky.” 

ROSE’S CRAZY QUILT 
. Harry Warren; 
a Million Dollar Baby In a Five and Ten Cent Store. 


CL t, ove L ouisa,’ 


Remick, Cop. 


Je ‘rome ane) 4 Jerome seater 


T. B, Fine ll 





sme 
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“The Night Was Made For Love,” “She Didn't Say 7 °°» © 1936 ue | 
‘Yes’,” “Try to Forget.” 5 


EARL CARROLL'S VANITIES (w., m., Ray Noble, James 


Campbell & Reg Connelly; American Version by Rudy 
Vallee; Robbins, Cop. 1931, Campbell, Connelly, Lon- 
con; assigned to Robbins) (introduced in): “Goodnight, 


Sweetheart.” 


G™"ORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS (11th Edition) (w., m., 


Lew Brown & R2v Henderson; DeSyiva, Brown & Hen- 
derson, Cop. 1931): “Life Is Just a Bowl of Cherries,” 
“My Song,” “That’s Why Darkies Were Born,” “This 


Is the Mrs.,” “The Thrill Is Gone.” 

THE LAUGH PARADE (w., Mori Dixon & 
Harry Warren; Harms, Cop. 1931): “Ooh That Kiss,” 
“The Torch Song,” “You’re My Everything.” 

OF THEE I SING (w., Ira Gershwin. m., George Gersh- 
win; New World Music, Cop. 1931): “Love Is Sweeping 
the Country,” “Of Thee I Sing,” “Who Cares?”, “Win- 
tergreen for President.”’ 

PRIVATE LIVES (w., m., Noel Coward; London: 
Ltd., Cop. 1951): “Someday Dat Find. You.” 

RHAPSODY IN BLAC*: (w., Mann Moliner. m., 
Nichols; Shapiro, Bernstein, Cop. 1931): 
Thing Comes Along.” 

RHYTHEMANIA (w., Ted Kochler. m., Harold Arlen; Mills, 
Cop. 1931): “Between the Devil and the Deep Blve Sea.” 

THE THIRD LITELE SHOW (w.,, m.,. Herman Hupfeld: 
Harms, Cop. 1931): “Yhen Yuba Plays the Rumba on 
the Tuba,” “You Forgot Your Gloves.” 

THROUGH THE YEARS (w., Edward Heyman. m.., 


Joe Young. m., 


Chappell 


Alberta 
“Till The Real 


Vincent 


Youmans, Cop. 1831 by Miller Music, and Youmans 
Inc.): “Drums in My Heart,” “Through the Years.” 


WONDER BOY (w., Irving Caesar. m., Robert Katscher; 
Cop. 1831 by Ludwiz Dob!inger (Be2rnard Hermansky), 
Vienna; Cop. 19381. Harms): “Elizabeth.” 

ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1931 (w., m., J. P. 
Barry Trivers & Ben Oakland; 
“Do The New York.” 


| 1932 | 


AMERICANA (w., E. Y. Harburg. m., Jay Gorney; 

Cop. 1932): ‘Brother, Cin You Svare a Dime.” 

EARL CARROL VANITIES (w., Ted Koehler. m., Harold 
Arlen: Harms, Cop. 1932) “I Gotta Right to Sing the 
Blues.” 

FACE THE MUSIC (w., m.. Irving Berlin; Berlin Inc., 
Cop. 1932): “Let’s Have Another Cup o’ Coffee,” “On 
a Roof in Manhattan,” “Soft Lights and Sweet Music.” 

FLYING COLORS (w., Howard Dietz. m., Arthur Schwartz; 
Harms, Cov. 1932): ‘‘Alone Together,” 
ride.” “A Shine on Your Shoes.” 

GAY DIVORCE (w., m., Cole Porter; Harms, 
“Night and Day.” 

HOLD YOUR HORSES (w., 
land; Harms, Cop. 1932): 

MiUSIC IN THE AIR (w., 
Jerome Kern; T. B. Harms. Cop. 1932): “I’ve Told Ev’ry 
Little Star,” “The Song is You,” “In Egern By The 
Tegeon Sea,” “There’s a Hill Beyond a Hill. 

STRIKE ME PINK (w., m., Lew Brown & Ray Henderson; 
Elar Music (Harms, selling agents), Cop. 1932): “Let's 
Call Ki a Day.” 

TAKE A CHANCE (w., B. G. 
& Nacio Herb Brown; 


Murray, 
Miller Music, Cop. 1931): 








Harms, 


Cop: 1932): 
J. P. Murray. 
“If I Love Again.” 


DeSylva. m., Richard Whiting 

Harms, Cop. 1932 by Ceorge G. 
DeSylva): “Eadie Was a Lady,” “Rise ’n Shine,” “So 
Do I,” “Turn Out the Light,”’ “You’re an Old Smoothie.” 

WALK A LITTLE FASTER (w., E. Y. Harburg. m., Vernon 
Duke (ps seud. of Vladimir Dukelsky); Harms, Cop. 
1932): “‘April in Paris.’ 








| 1933 | 


AS THOUSANDS ‘CHEER (7. Bn. 
Inc. Cop. 1933): “Easter 
for all the Rice | in China.” 

LET ’EM EAT CAKE (w., 
Gershwin; New World, Cop. 
“Mine.” 

ROBERTA (w., 








Irving Beriin; Berlin, 
Parade,” ‘Heat Wave,” “Not 


Ira Gershwin. m., 
1933): 


George 
“Let "Em Eat Cake,” 


Otto Harbach. m., Jerome Kern; T. B. 
Harms, Cop. 1933 by Jerome Kern): ‘Smoke Gets in 
Your Eyes,” ‘‘The Touch of Your Hand,” “Yesterdays,” 
“Let’s Begin,” “You’re Devastating.” 

THE STEPPING STONES (w., Anne Caldwell. m., 
Kern; T. B. Harms, Cop. 1933): 
*- ‘Rags sedy Arm.” 


1934 | 


ANYTHING GOES (w., m., Cole Porter; Harms, Cop. 
1934): “All Through the Night,” “Anything Goes,” 
“Blow, Gabriel, Blow,” “I Get a Kick Out of You,” 
“You're the Top.” 

CONVERSATION PIECE (w., m., 
Chappell Ltd., Cop. 1934): 
Heart,” “Nevermore.” 


Jerome 
“Once in a Blue Moon,” 














Noel Coward; London: 
“T’ll Follow My Secret 


LIFE BEGINS AT 8:40 (w., Ira Gershwin & E. Y. Har- 
burg; m., Harold Arlen; Harms, Cop. 1934): “Fun to be 
Fooled,” “Let’s Take a Walk Around the _ Block,” 
“You’re a Builder Upper.” 

THE NEW ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (w., Billy Hill. m., Peter 


DeRose; Shapiro, Bernstein, Cop. 1934): (introduced in) 


“Wagon Wheels.” 














REVENGE WITH MUSIC (w., Howard Dietz. m., Arthur 
Schwartz; Harms, Cop. 1934): “If There Is Someone 
Lovelier Than You,’ “You and the Night and the 
Music.” 

| 1935 | 

AT HOME ABROAD (w., Howard Dietz. m., Arthur 
Schwartz; Chappell, Cop. 1935): “Love Is a Dancing 
Thing.” q 

JUBILEE (w., m., Cole Porter; Harms, Cop. 1935): “Be- 


gin the Beguine,” “Just One of Those Things,” “Why 
Shouldn’t I.” 

JUMBO (w., Lorenz Hart. m., Richard Rodgers; T. B. 
Harms Co. and Max Dreyfus, Cop. 1935): “My Ro- 
mance.” “The Most Beautiful Girl in the World,” “Little 
Girl Blue.” 

MAY WINE (w., Oscar Hammerstein 2d. m., Sigmund 
Romberg; Chappe!l, Cop. 1935): “Dance, My Darlings.” 

PORGY AND BESS (w., DuBose Heyward and Ira Gersh- 

Gershwin Pub. Cop. 


win. m., George Gershwin; Corp., 

1935 by George Gershwin): “Bess, You Is My Woman, 
“ Y 2 ’ ee . ’ 7 © 1] , Xd ” 

“IT Got Plenty o’ Nuttin’, It Ain’t Necessarily So, 


“Summertime,” “A Woman Is a Sometime Thing.” 


SPREAD IT AROUND (w., Holt Marvell. m., Jack 
Strachey and Harry Link; Berlin Inc., Cop. 1935 by 
Boosey Ltd., London): “Thanks a Million.” 

THUMBS UP (w., m., James F. Hanley; Harms, Cop. 


Heart.” 
Coward; London: 
Boy.” 


Went the Strings of My 
MUSIC (w., m., Noel 
Cop. 1935): “Mad About the 


1935): “Zing! 
WORDS AND 
Chappell Ltd., 


ON” 


“Louisana Hay- 


m., Ben Oak- 


Oscar Hammerstein, 2d. m., 





YOUR TOE cS (w., Lorenz Hart. m., Ric 
Chappell, Cop. 1936): “On Your 
Unhappy,” “It's Got To Be Love,” 
lotel.”’ 

RED, HOT AND BUUE (w., m., Cole 
Cop. 1956): “It’s De-Lovely,” ‘Ridin’ High.” 

ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1936 (w., Ira Gershwin. Bila 
Vernon Duke (pseud. of Valdimir Dukelsky) ; Chappell,. 
Cop.* 18386): “I Can't Get Started With You.’ 


| 1937 | 
BABES IN ARMS (w., Lorerz Hart. m., Richard Rodgers; 
Chappell, Con. 1937): “Johnny One Note.” “The Lady 
Is a Tramp.” “Where or When,” “I Wish I Were In 


chard Rodg gers; 
Toes,” “Glad To Be 
“There’s a Small 


Porter; Chappell, 


Love Acain.” “My Funny Valentine.” 
BETWEEN THE DEVIL (w., Howard Dietz. m., Arthur 
Schwariz: Crawford, Cop. 1937): “I Sse Your Face Be- 


fore Me,”’ “By Myself.” 
Mi AND MY GIRL (w., m., 


Noel Gay & Douglas Furber; 
Millis, Cop. 198°7 by C 


inephonic Musie Ltd., .London. 


(On the suhi ect of his song and dance, consult—Percy 
A. Scholes, “The Oxford Compenion to Music,” Oxford 
University. Press, 1949. 2d American Edition, p. 1114.)): 
Lambeth Walk.’ 

RIGHT THIS WAY (w., Irving Kahal. m., Sammy Fain; 
Mar!o Music, Cop. 1937): “I Can Dream, Can’t 1?” 


VIRGINIA (v., Albert Stillman & Laurence Stallings. m., 


Arthur Sehwartz; Robbins, Cop. 1937): “An Old Flame 
Never Dies.” 
aa 1938 ee | 
THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE (w., Lorenz Hart. m., 


Richard Rodgers; 
Love With Love,” 
Be Love.” 

I MARRIED AN ANGEL (w., Lorenz Hart. m., Richard 
Rodgers: Robbins, Cop. 1938): “I Married an Angel.” 
KNICKERBOCKER HOLIDAY (w., Moxwell Anderson. 
m., Kurt Weill; Crawford, Cop. 1938): ‘September 

Song.” 

LEAVE IT TO ME (w., m., 
1933): “Get Out of 
Daddy.” ‘Most 
Now On.” 

SING OUT THE NEWS (w., m., 
bell, _Cop. 1938): “FDR. 

| 1939 | 

DuBARRY WAS A LADY (w., 
Cop. 1939): “Do I Love 
the Morning, No,” “It 
“Katie Went To Haiti.” 

SWINGIN’ THE DREAM (w., 


Chappell, Cop. 1938): 
“Sing for Your Supper,” 


“FRalling in 
“This Can't 


Cole Porter; 
Town,” “My 
Gentlemen Don't 


“happell, 
Heart 
Like 


Cop. 
Belongs to 
Love,” ‘From 


Harold J. 
Jones.” 


Rome; Chap- 


Chappell, 
“But In 
stars,” 


m., Cole Porter: 
You?,” “Friendship,” 
Was Written in the 


Eddie DeLange. m., Jimmy 


Van Heusen; Bregman, Vocco & Conn, Inc., Cop. 1939): 
“Darn That Dream.” 

TOO MANY GIRLS (w., Lorenz Hart. m., Richard 
Rodgers; Chappell, Cop. 1939): “I Didn't Know What 
Time It Was,” “You're Nearer,” “Love Never Went To 
College,” “I Like To Recognize the Time,” “Give It 
Back to the Indians,” ‘All Dressed Up (Spie and 


” 


Spanish). 


| 19-140 | 
CABIN IN THE SKY (w., Ted Fetter. 
m., Vernon Duke; Feist, “Taking a Chance 
on Love.” 
LOUISIANA 
Inc., Cop. 
TWO FOR 
Lewis; 


Jonn Latouche & 
Cop. 1940): 


PURCHASE (w., m., 
1940): “It’s a Lovely 
Hamilton. m., Morgan 


THE SHOW (w., Nancy 
Chappell, Cop. 1940): “How High the Moon.’ 


1941 . . = 


BEST FOOT FORWARD (w., Ralph Blaine. m., Hugh 
Martin; Chappell, Cop. 1941): “Buckle Down Winsocki.” 

LADY IN THE DARK (w., Ira Gershwin. m., Kurt Weill; 
Chappell, Cop. 1941): “This Is New,” “Jenny,” “My 
Ship,” “Girl of the Moment,” “The Princess of Pure 
Delight.” 


Irving Berlin; Berlin 


Day Tomorrow.” 


PAL JOEY (w., Lorenz Hart. m., Richard Rodgers; Chap- 
pell, Cop. 1941): “Bewitched,” “I Could Write a Book,” 
“You Mustn’t Kick It Around.” 

2 1942 | 


THIS IS THE ARMY (w., m., Irving Berlin; This Is the 
Army, Inc., Cop, 1942): “I Left My Heart at the Stage 
Door Canteen,” “This Is the Army, Mr. Jones.” 

BY JUPITER (w., Lorenz Hart, m., Richard Rodgers; 
Chappell, Cop. 1942): “Ev rything I’ve Got,” “Nobody’s 
Heart.’ ” 


«1943 - 4 


OKLAHOMA (w.., Oscar Hammerstein 2d. m., Richard 
Rodgers; Marlo Music, Cop. 1943): “Oh What a Beauti- 
ful Mornin’,” “Oklahoma,” “People Will Say We’re in 
Love,” “The Surrey With the Fringe on Top,” “Out of 
My Dreams.” 

ONE TOUCH OF VENUS (w. 
Chappell, Cop. 1943): “Speak Low,’ 


| ee Cy? ee 


BLOOMER GIRL (w., E. Y. Harburg. m., Harold Arlen, 
Crawford, Cop. 744): “Right as the Rain,” ‘“Evalina,’ 
“When the Boys Come Home.” 

MEXICAN HAYRIDE (w., m., Cole Porter; 
1944): “I Love You,” “There Must Be 
Me.” 

UP IN CENTRAL PARK (w., Dorothy Fields. m., Sigmund 
Romberg; Williamson Music, Cop. 1944): “Close as 
Pages in a Book,” “When You Walk In The Room,” 
“The Big Back Yard,” “April Snow.” 

SEVEN LIVELY ARTS (w., m., Cole Porter; 
Cop. 1944): “Ev’rytime We Say Goodbye.” 

SONG OF NORWAY (w., m., Robert Wright and George 





, Ogden Nash. m., Kurt Weill; 
“That's Him.” 





Chappell, 
Someone 


Cop. 
for 


Chappell, 





Forrest. m., Edvard Grieg; Chappell, Cop. 1944): 
“Strange Music,” “I Love You.” 
1945 ] 
CAROUSEL (w., Oscar Hammerstein, 2d. m., Richard 
Rodgers, Williamson Music, Cop. 1945): “If I Loved 
You,” “June Is Bustin’ Out All Over,” “A Real Nice 
Clambake,” “Soliloquy,” ““What’s the Use of Wond’rin’,” 
“You'll Never Walk Alone.” 
¥ 1946 | 
ANNIE GET YOUR GUN (w., m., Irving Berlin; Berlin 
Music, Cop. 1946 by Irving Berlin): “Doin’ What Comes 
Natur'lly,” “The Girl That I Marry,” “I Got the Sun 


(Continued on page 362) 
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Continued from page 361 
in the Morning.” “There’s No Business Like Show Busi- 
ness.” “They Say It’s Wonderful.” 

CALL ME MISTER ... m., Harold Rome; Witmark, Cop. 

1946): “Along With Me,” “South America, Take It 














“ 


AWa\ 

FINIAN’S RAINBOW (‘w., E. Y. Harburg. m., Burton Lane; 
Crawford. Cop. 1946 by Players Music Corp.): “How 
are Things in Glocca Morra,” “If This Isn’t Love.” “Old 
Devil Moon.” “When I'm Not Near the Girl I Love.” 

ST. LOUIS WOMAN Johnny Mercer. m., Harold 
Arlen: A-M Music Corp., Cop. 1946): “Come Rain or 
Come Shine.” “I Had Myself a True Love,” “Legalize My 


~ 


Name.” “A Woman’s Prerogative.” 
1947 
ALLEGRO iw... Oscar Hammerstein. 2d. m., Richard 
Rodgers; Williamson, Cop. 1947): “A Fellow Needs a 


Girl.” “The Gentleman Is a Dope,” “So Far,” “You Are 
Never Av ay.” 

3RIGADOON (x lan Jay Lerner. m., Frederick Loewe: 
Sam Fox Pub., Cop. 1947 by Lerner & Loewe): “Al- 
most Like Being in Love,” “There But for You Go I 

HIGH BUTTON SHOES ‘w., Sammy Cahn. m., Jule Styne; 
Edwin H. Morris, Cop. 1947 “Papa, Won't You Dance 
With Me?” 


1948 


AS THE GIRLS GO , Harold Adamson. m.. Jimmy 
McHugh; Sam Fox, Cop. 1948 by McHugh & H. Adam- 
son): “You Say the Nicest Things.” 

INSIDE U. S. A. ‘w., Howard Dietz. m.. Arthur Schwariz: 
Chappell. Cop. 1948 by Schwartz & Dieiz): “Haunted 
Heart,’ ““Rhede Island Is Famous For You.” 

KISS ME, KATE ‘w., m., Cole Porter; Buxton Hill Music, 
Cop. 1948 by Cole Porter): “So In Love,” “Always, 
True To You In My Fashion.” “Too Darn Hot,” “Were 
Thine That Special Face,” “Why Can't You Behave,” 
“Wunderbar.” 

LOVE LIFE ‘w., Alan Jay Lerner. m., Kurt Weill; Chap- 
pell. Cop. 1948 by Lerner & Weill): “Here I'll Stay,” 
“Green-Up Time.” 

WHERE’S CHARLEY? (w., m., Frank Loesser; Edwin H. 
Morris & Co., Cop. 1948 by Susan Publications): “My 
Darling, My Darling,” “Once in Love with Amy,” ‘“‘Make 
A Miracle.” 








| 1949 © | 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES (‘w., Leo Robin. m., 
Jule Siyvne; J. J. Robbins, Cop. 1949): “Diamonds Are 
a Girl’s Best Friend,” “Little Girl From Little Rock.” 

MISS LIBERTY (‘w., m., Irving Berlin; Berlin Music, Cop. 
1949 by Irving Berlin): “Let’s Take an Old-Fashioned 
Walk.” “Home-Work.” 

SOUTH PACIFIC ‘w., Oscar Hammerstein 2d. m., Richard 
Rodgers; Williamson Music, Cop. 1949 by Rodgers & 
Hammerstein, 2d): “Bali Ha’i,” “Some Enchanted Even- 
ing,” “There’s Nothing Like A Dame,” ‘“Im’a Gonna 
Wash That Man Right Out of My Hair.” *“‘Honey-Bun,” 
“Bloody Mary,’ “You Gotta Be Taught.” 


1950 l 


| 

CALL ME MADAM iw., m., Irving Berlin: Berlin Music, 
Cop. 1950 by Irving Berlin): “It’s a Lovely Day Today,” 
“You’re Just In Love,” “The Ocarino.”’ 

GUYS AND DOLLS iw., m., Frank Loesser; Susan Pub- 
lications, Cop. 1950, Frank Loesser): ‘‘A Bushel and a 
Peck.” 


1951 

KING AND I ‘w., Oscar Hammerstein 2d., m.. Richard 
Rodgers; Williamson, Cop. 1951, Rodgers & Hammer- 
stein): “Hello, Young Lovers,” “Getting to Know You,” 
“Shall We Dance,” “I Have Dreamed.” 

A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN ‘w., Dorothy Fields, m., 
Arthur Schwartz; Chappel, Cop. 1951): ‘Make the Man 
Love Me.” “If You Haven't Got a Sweetheart,’ “Love 
Is the Reason.” 

PAINT YOUR WAGON iw., Alan Jay Lerner, m., Fred- 

erick Loewe; Chappell, Cop. 1951): “I Talk to the 

Trees,” “‘They Call the Wind Maria.” 


19520 | 


WISH YOU WERE HERE iw., m.. Harold Rome; Chap- 
pell, Cop. 1952): “Wish You Were Here,” “Where Did 
the Night Go So Soon?” 


1953 © — 


HAZEL FLAGG ‘w., Bob Hilliard, m., Jule Styne; Chap- 
pell, Cop. 1953): “How Do You Speak to an Angel?” 
“Every Street’s a Boulevard in Old New York,” “The 
World Is Beautiful Today.” 

WONDERFUL TOWN (‘w., Betty Comden, Adolph Green, 
m., Leonard Bernstein; Chappell, Cop. 1953): “A Quiet 
Girl,” “Ohia:” 

CAN-CAN ‘w., m., Cole Porter; Chappell, Cop. 1953, Cole 
Porter): “C’est Magnifique,” “I Love Paris,” “It’s All 
Right With Me,” “Allez Vous En,” “I Am in Love.” 

ME AND JULIET ‘w., Oscar Hammerstein 2d., m., Rich- 
ard Rodgers; Williamson, Cop. 1953, Rodgers & Ham- 
merstein): “No Other Love,” “Keep It Gay,” “Marriage 
Type Love,” “Big Black Giant.” 

KISMET ‘w., m., Robert Wright, George Forrest; music 
based on a theme by A. Bordoini; Frank Music, Cop. 
1953): “And This Is My Beloved,” ‘Baubles, Bangles 
and Beads,” “Stranger in Paradise.” 


| 954 a | 


FANNY (w., m., Harold Rome; Chappell, Cop. 1954): 
“Fanny,” “Be Kind to Your Parents,” ‘Welcome Home.” 

HOUSE OF FLOWERS ‘w., Truman Capote, Harold Arlen, 
m., Harold Arlen; Edward H. Morris; Cop. 1954): “A 
Sleepin Bee,” “Two Ladies in De Shade of de Banana 
Tree,” “House of Flowers.” 

PETER PAN (w., Carolyn Leigh, m., Mark Charlop; Ed- 
ward H. Morris, Cop. 1954): ‘Tender Shepherd,” “I’ve 
Got to Crow,” “Neverland” by w., Adolph Green, Betty 
Comden, m., Jule Siyvne. 

THE GIRL IN PINK TIGHTS (w., Leo Robin. m., Sig- 
mund Romberg; Chappell, Cop. 1954): “Lost in Loveli- 
ness,” “In Paris and in Love,’ “When I Am Free to 
Love.” 

THE GOLDEN APPLE (w,, 


Jerome Moross. n John 


Latouche: Chappell, Cop. 1954): “Lazy Afternoon,” “It’s 
the Going Home Together.” 

THE PAJAMA GAME ‘w.. m., Richard Adler, Jerry Ross; 
Frank Music, Cop. 1954): “Hey There,” “Hernando’s 
Hideaway.” “Steam Heat,” “There Once Was a Man,” 
“I'll Never Be Jealous Again.” 


1955 


DAMN YANKEES ‘w.,. m., Richard Adler, Jerry Ross: 
Frank Music. Cop. 1955 “Whatever Lola Wants. Lola 





Gets,” “Heart. Two Lost Souls,” “Near to You,” 
“Shoeless Joe from Hannibal, Mo.” 

PIPE DREAM ‘w.. Oscar Hammerstein 2d. m.. Richard 
Rodgers: Williamson. Cop. 1955): “All At Once You 


‘The Next Time It Happens,” “Everybody's 
“Sweet Thursday.” 
Arnold B. Horwitt, m., Albert 
Hague: Chappell. Cop. 1955 “Young and Foolish.” 
“Follow Your Heart,” “Plain We Live,” “It Wonders 
Me.” 
SILK STOCKINGS ..m.. Cole Porter; Chappell, Cop. 


1955 .11 of You,” “Without Love, Silk S.ockings. 


Love Her.” 
Got A Home But Me.” 
PLAIN AND FANCY 








50 Years of Jerome Kern Music 
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slapped one another over the back and I think we glee- 
fuliv went into an apothecary’s to have a couple of ice- 
cream sodas. We hardly could realize that we were to 
have the featured song of this forthcoming Casino Thea- 
tre production, 

v. which as I have said, was in rehearsal, opened 
in. Chicago in about two weeks. Jerry went out and a 
wire to me told of the song’s enormous hit. It swept 
this entire country and then on to Engiand and all the 
rest of the English singing world, and despite A't Hay- 
man’s skepticism about the word “spoon.” it then became 
a well known term throughout Great Britain and the song 
was a stupendous hit. In fact I received a charming letter 
from Jerry’s window in response to my condolence waen 
he passed just 10 vears ago, in which she toid me how 
she met Jerry when she was 17, and when he mentioned 
that he had composed “How'd You Like To S»oon With 
Me?”, she thought he was jesting, for since her child- 
hood ste had known it and always thought it was an old 
Englist song. Sweetly she added that the little song had 
been a great part of the beginning of their 35-year ro- 
mance. 

“Hor 'd You Like To Spoon With Me?” was introduced 
in the “London Gaieties” and it led to Kern doing songs 
for Chirles Frohman’s English importations in New York. 

Bolton. Wodehouse & Kern 


From this writing of several songs only for an English 
production, he gradually got to do a complete score to 
the Iy:ics of an English author he had encouraced to come 
to America. and who has remained here intermittently 
since then, none o:her but the great humorist and nove!- 
ist. P G. Wodehouse. The book was done by Guy Bolton, 
and Bolton, Wodehouse & Kern soon became a famous 
triumvirate for many years at the little Princess Theatre 
unde: the management of my old friend F. Ray Comstock 
& Mecrris Gest. 

After a half dozen Princess Theatre successes Jerry did 
some shows for Ziegfeld and later collaborated mainis 
with the two fabulous O. H.’s—Oito Harbach and Oscsr 
Ham nerstein 2d, mainly represented respectively by 
“Smcke Gets In Your Eyes” and Ol’ Man River.” Among 
his cher famed lvricisis were Dorothy Fields, “The Way 
You Look Tonight’: with Michael E. Rourke whose nom- 
de-plume was Herbert Reynolds. “They Didn't Be- 
lieve Me”; and Buddy De Syiva did “Look For The Silver 
Lining” with him. 





One interesting fact about Kern that is perhaps only 
known to a few from those early years, is that his definite 
early idol was the laie Leslie Stuart, the English composer 
of the famous ‘“Floradora.” 

Also might it be interesting to note that Kern was the 
cornerstone of the music publishing empire of the Dreytus 
brothers, Max and Louis. and that Max with his uncanny 
instinct for discerning musical composition genius, was 
greatly responsible for developing the progress of nearly 
all the great American musical comedy and operetta com- 
posers of the past 30 to 40 vears. Richard Rodgers, Sig- 
mund Romberg, Coie Porter, George Gershwin and many 
others. And it was greatly due to Kern’s enormous suc- 
cess that, like the Pied Piper of Hamelin, composers 
followed him to Max Dreyfus for his great advice and 
guidance. 

icern’s mother passed while he was very young and 
never even knew that he was to become a composer. His 
dad at least saw his early song successes, I once remarked 
to Dick Rodgers, whose family were friends of mine, and 
I had known Dick since his infancy, how tragic it is that, 
as in his case, his lovely mother never lived to know the 
great success he was to make—as I recall she had only 
secn the “Garrick Gaieties’” and ‘“‘Dearest Enemy.” In 
the case of Kern, his own mother never knew anything 
at all of the great composer she had given to the world. 

so now we have had exactly 50 years of Kern music, 
and I teel sure that many of his greatest songs will live 
fovever. Little did we think that day when we wrote 
“hiow’'d You Like To Spoon With Me?,” that it was the 
beginning of a great composer’s career. 











Varying ‘Speeds’ an Old Story 


When 33s and 45s first came out, harassed dealers 
said they wished they were back in the good old days 
when all records had a uniform speed of 78. 


But, from the invention of the phonograph to the 
introduction of electric recording, there was no uni- 
form speed. The first disks made by Emile Berliner 
ran at around 70. Many early Victors, instead of being 
recorded at 78, were made at anywhere from about 72 
to 81. Company itself was not always sure what 
speed to recommend. Although most catalogs said 
“ail Victor records are recorded at 78 revolutions per 
minute and should be played at the same speed,” the 
1916 record compendium advised that platters be 
spun at 76. Next vear’s catalog returned to 78 advice, 
but, as has been said, speeds on different records 
Varied widely 








British Music 
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Buck & Dave Stamper, writing mainly for Florenz 7), 
feld’s revues, gave us “Daddy Has a Sweetheart” ana 
“Some Bov”; they also came to London in 1917 to a 
the music ard lyrics for a de Courville show. 

ays in favor, came from Ernest Ball wi 





ich neo ahi; 
Trish Songs. ai 


| h 
“Mother Machree” and “A Little Bit of Heaven.” Jack 
Norworth, writing Ivrics for Al Von Tilzer. came through 
with “Shine On Harvest Moon.” “Honey Boy” and “Take 


wards, mainly with Will D. Cobb, came “School Days 
“Sun Bonnet Sue’ and “Jimmy Valentine.” A ne 
writer. Nat D. Avy: gave the public a hit song in “Oh. 
You Beautiful Doll.” He soon afterwards took up resj- 
dence in London. doing the music for hit 
like “The Bing Bors.” 


Me Out to the Bsll Game.” From the pen of Gus F 


productions 
His song. “If You Were the On 


Girl in the World.” is still as popular today as ever. Others 
that should be mentioned are Harry H. Williams who. wi 
Egbert Van Alstyne. wrote “In the Shade of the Old Ap; 
Tree’ and Percy Wenrich with “Moonlight Bay’ —most 
these became hits on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Following the ver vaudeville and variety cCeclined 
favor of dancing. acceniueted later by radio and the sound- 
films. Songs with ary hope of achieving populegriiyv had 
have a dance rhvihm, whether it be waltz, foxirot or any 
form that caug the public fancy at the moment. The 


No. 1 waltz success of 1918-1919 was “Missouri.” followed 
by “The Naughty Waltz’ and “Till We Meet Again.” 
whilst Berlin. in a cdif'erent mood due to a great romance. 
gave us the waltz series. “What’ll I Do,” “Always,” 
Alone” and “Remember.” 


Lus. Versus British Writers 
Walter Donaldson. a new promising writer. provided 
“Mv Blue Heaven.” “My Buddy” and the music for 
“Whoopee.” George Gershwin, whom Max Rrevfus dis- 
covered as a plano piever at Remick’s. biossomed cut with 
“Swanee,” “Lady Be Good” and a work that will remain a 
standard, “Rhapsody in Blue.” Once again death cut short 
a musical genius. 

3ritish writers were doing their best to keep their end 
up with “Broken Doll,” “Evry Little While.” and later 
“Red Sails in the Sunset.” “Isle of Capri” and “South of 
the Border” but the tide certainly seemed to be swinging 
in favor of the Yankee works. 

With the introduction of radio, hits came thick and fast 
but often with sucn a brief span of life they were soon 
forgotten. The musicel comedy field also has undergone 
remarkable changes. In the early vears of the 29th cen- 
tury. America was an importer of shows like “Hevana.” 
“Peggy,” “Girls from Gothenburg” and “Dairy Maids.” 
with music by Leslie Stuart, Ivan Carv!! and Lionel 
Monckton. Then came tne switch to the Continental pro- 
ductions. commencing with “The Merry Widow.” “The 
Dollar Princess.” “The Girl in the Taxi.” but these had 
to give way in turn to American native talent, and Eng- 
land had become importers. Most of them had not 
only good scores. but the plays generally hed a dra- 
matic appeal, particulariy ‘‘Rose-Marie” (‘Indian Love 
Call” and “Rose-Marie’). “Desert Song” ‘“One Alone” 
and “The Riff Song”), “Show Boat” ‘“Ol’ Man River.” 
“Can’t Help Loving That Man,” “No! No! Nanette” 
(“Tea for Two” and “I Want to Be Happy”). illv’”’ 
(‘Look for the Silver Lining” and “Rio Rita.” pro- 
vided by composers Romberg, Kern, Harry Tierney. Vin- 
cent Youmans, and others. Since World War II we have hed 
“Oklahoma.” “Carousel,” “Annie Get Your Gun.” “Kiss 
Me Kate,” “Guvs and Dolls,” “Can-Can,” “South Paciaic,” 
“The King and I’ and to keep the record up to daie,. "The 
Pajama Game” and “Kismet.” truly an overwhelming 
tribute to such writers as Rodgers & Hammersiein, Cole 
Porter and Irving Beriin. 

The contribution for this class of entertainment by 
British writers seems rather meagre by comparison. Noel 
Coward had at least two big successes in ‘Bitter Sweet” 
and “Cavalcade.” Unfortunately, I think he turned more 
towards revue, and alihough some were brilliant and had 
good musical scores like “This Year of Grace” ("A Room 
With a View” and “Dance Little Lady”) thev lscked the 
solid lasting quality of “Bitter Sweet.” A great loss to the 
British siage was the death of Ivor Novello wo had a 
solid public following for his Ruritania type of shows like 
“Dancing Years.” The English composer Vivian Ellis 
scored with “Bless the Bride” and “Big Ben” and has 
the current success, “Walter Gipsies.’’ Harry Parr Davies 
provided the music for “The Lisbon Story.” “Love from 
Judy” and “Salad Days” are both doing nicely but none 
likely to make the Atlantic crossing. 

The greatest benefit by far to the industry was the pass- 
ing of two main Copyright Acts. The first in the U. S. in 
1909, followed by the English Act of 1911. Both provided 
for royalties on phonograph records or similar kinds of 
mechanical devices by means of which music could be per- 
formed and also protection against public performance 
Without the sanction of the owner of that right. 

With dwindling sales of sheet music both of these were 
necessary to provide a steady income for writers. 

There were marked differences in the two Acts. In 
America the royalty on a phonograph record is 2¢ per side, 
whether it sells for 25c or $5, with nothing payable on pre- 
Act works. In the English Act it is 614° on the retail sell- 
ing price of the record, with a fixed minimum and a pay- 
ment of half royalties on works published prior to the Act. 

Other weaknesses in the U. S. Act is the short period of 
copyright, a first term of 28 years with a renewal right for 
a further period of 28, so that it would be possible for a 
composition to run out of copyright during the life of its 
author. Against this the British Act gives a period of the 
Author's lite plus 50 years. Secondly, performing fees can 
only be callected if performed in public for profit. In Brit- 
ain it is sufficient if publicly performed. Thirdly. the ex- 
emption of the reproduction of a musical composition by a 
coin-operated machine. This, of course, gives the escape to 
thousands of jueboxes., 

Phonograph records which suffered a decline in the 
early days of radio are now up to the high water mark. 

The biggest source of revenue now comes from perform- 
ing tees collected by the American Society of Composers, 
\uthors & Publishers in America and the Performins 
Rights Society in England. Both societies were started 
in 1914 against tremendous opposition from users. Tode) 
With the increase in use of music, particularly from racio 
and television ASCAP’s collection is nearly $25.000.000 

hilst the take of P.R.S. is coming up to about $6,000,000 
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Topay, as never in the years before we 
came into being, the musical tastes of America 
have broadened to include music of every 
kind, of every style, for every taste. Just as 
the heart of our country reaches from coast to 
coast, so cur music comes from Americans 


whose tastes are as wide as the heart is wide. 


A gill-net fisherman on the Columbia River 
... a cowboy who ran for the Presidency on 
the Prohibition Ticket ...a former Dixieland 
tuba player who gave us a new hero... the 
son of a man who owed his soul to the com- 
pany store ... a hipster from Hollywood ...a 
piano player from New Orleans...a man from 


Philadelphia who learned that He forgives 


ee 


all... and a host of others who have set the 


heart of America to music... 


BMI is proud that its open door has helped 
to bring this new music to America and that 
the writers of this music are in truth the sons 
and daughters of a nation whose music comes 


from that wide, wide heart. 


To each of these men and women who have 
written these songs, to their publishers, in- 
deed, to each person of talent and energy who 
has come through the open door and has 
found opportunity in our being . . . to these, 


we of BMI say, welcome and thank you. 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 
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2 Citation of Mehivement 1955 
Oo 


The following writers and publishers, from every part of 
of the country, were winners of the BMI Awards for 1955: 


AIN’T THAT A SHAME 


Antoine Domino, David Bartholomew 
Commodore Music Corp. 


AT MY FRONT DOOR 


Johnny Moore, Ewart Abner 
Tollie Music, Inc. 


THE BALLAD OF DAVY CROCKETT 


George Bruns, Tom Blackburn 
Wonderland Music Company, Inc. 


BLACK DENIM TROUSERS 


Michael Stoller, Jerry Leiber 
Quintet Music, Inc. 


THE BREEZE AND | 


Ernesto Lecuona 
Edward B. Marks Music Corp. 


DANCE WITH ME, HENRY 


Etta James 
Modern Music Publishing Company 


DOMANI 


Ulpio Minucci, Anthony Velona 
Montauk Music, Inc, 


DON’T BE ANGRY 
Napoleon Brown, Rose Marie McCoy, 
Fred Mendelssohn 


Savoy Music Company — Republic Music 
Corp. 


EARTH ANGEL 


Curtis Williams 
Dootsie Williams Publications 


HE 
Richard Mullan, Jack Richards 
Avas Music Publishing Company 


HEARTS OF STONE 
Rudy Jackson, Edward Wiley Ray 
Granite Music Company — Regent Music 
Corp. 


IF | MAY 


Rose Marie McCoy, Charles Singleton 
Roosevelt Music Company, Inc. 


| HEAR YOU KNOCKING 


Pearl King, David Bartholomew 
Commodore Music Corp. 


KO KO MO 
Vernon Haven Porter, Eunice Levy, 


Forrest Wilson 
Meridian Music, Inc. 


MAYBELLENE 


Alan Freed, Charles Edward Berry, Russell 
D. Frato 
Arc Music Corp. 


NO MORE 
Leo DeJohn, Julie DeJohn, Dux DeJohn 
Maple Leaf Music Publishing Co., Inc. 


ONLY YOU 


Ande Rand 
Wildwood Music, Inc. 


OPEN UP YOUR HEART 


Stuart Hamblen 
Hamblen Music Company 


PLEDGING MY LOVE 


Don Robey, Ferdinand Washington 
Lion Publishing Company 


ROCK LOVE 


Henry Glover 
Lois Music Publishing Company 


SEVENTEEN 


Boyd Bennett, John Young, Jr., Chuck 
Gorman 
Lois Music Publishing Company 


SHIFTING, WHISPERING SANDS 


Mary H. Hadler, V. C. (Jack) Gilbert 
Gallatin Music Corp. 


SINCERELY 


Harvey Fuqua, Alan Freed 
Arc Music Corp. 


SIXTEEN TONS 


Merle Travis 
American Music, Inc. 


SUDDENLY THERE’S A VALLEY 


Charles Meyer, Biff Jones 
Warman Music—Hill and Range Songs, Ine. 


SWEET AND GENTLE 


Otillio Portal, George Fragos 
Peer International Corp. 


THAT’S ALL | WANT FROM YOU 
M. Rotha 
Weiss & Barry, Inc. 


TWEEDLEE DEE 
Winfield Scott 
Progressive Music Publishing Company 
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MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION rescence 


A Beautiful, New Ballad! 


FOREVER DARLING 


Lyric by SAMMY CAHN ® Music by BRONISLAU KAPER 
Sung by THE AMES BROTHERS 


From The MGM Film Production "FOREVER DARLING” 
Starring DES! ARNAZ and LUCILLE BALL 
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Starring DAN 


Lyrics by SAMMY CAHN 
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The American Version Of The French Song Success 


hay “ET BAILLER ET DORMIR” | 


lM GONNA SLEEP WITH ONE EYE OPEN 


(So 1 Can See You In My Dreams) 
‘with a Great Lyric by MITCHELL PARISH 
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In The World Of Entertainment : 
The Man From Mercury Will Be There! 














Moreury 35 E. WACKER DRIVE : CHICAGO 1, ILL. A 
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A 
ALABAMY BOUND (from musical: 
‘Big Boy’) 
ALL THAT | ASK OF YOU IS LOVE 
ALMA, WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 
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(from musicol: ‘Almo, Where Do You 
live?) 

ALONE AT A TABLE FOR TWO 
(Dinoh Shore) 

AN APPLE BLOSSOM WEDDING 

AND MIMI 

AND THEY SAY HE WENT TO COLLEGE 
{Eddie Foy in musical: ‘The Orchid’) 

ANNABELLE 

ANNIVERSARY SONG 
(from picture: ‘The Jolson Story’) 

ANY LITTLE GIRL THAT'S A NICE LITTLE 
GIRL 1S THE RIGHT LITTLE GIRL FOR 
ME 

AT THE CLOSE OF A LONG, LONG DAY 

AWAY DOWN SOUTH IN HEAVEN 
(Harry Warren) 


B 
BABY SHOES 
BACK HOME AGAIN IN INDIANA 
(also see under ‘Indiana’) 


BALTIMORE RAG (Ralph Flanagan) 
BAMBOO (Vic Damone) 
BE ANYTHING (But Be Mine) 
BEAUTIFUL OHIO 
BEAUTIFUL TEXAS (Ex-Gov. O’Daniel) 
BECAUSE I'M MARRIED NOW 
BEER BARREL POLKA (Roll Out the Barre!) 
THE BEER THAT | LEFT ON THE BAR 
(Vaughan Monroe) 
BELL BOTTOM BLUES (Tereso Brewer) 
BESSIE COULDN'T HELP IT 
(Lovis Armstrong) 
A BLOSSOM FELL (Not “King” Cole) 
BOND STREET (Fats Waller) (piano solo) 
BOO-HOO 
BREEZE, BLOW MY BABY BACK TO ME 
(Al Hibbler) 
BRIDGET O’FLYNN 
BRING BACK THOSE MINSTREL DAYS 
(from musical: ‘LeMaire’s Affairs’) 
THE BUTCHER BOY (Oh! Ma-Ma!) 
(Dean Martin) 
BYE, BYE, PRETTY BABY 
BY THE BEAUTIFUL SEA 
BY THE RIVER OF THE ROSES 
Cc 
THE CALL OF THE CANYON (3illy Hill) 
CANZONETIA 
CARLE BOOGIE (piano solo) 
(Frankie Carle) 
CAROLINA LULLABY 
CASEY JONES 
CHERCKEE (Ray Noble) 
CHOPSTICKS 
CINDERELLA BROWN (McHugh-Fields) 
(from musical: ‘International Revue’) 
CINDERELLA, STAY IN MY ARMS 
CLEMENTINE (from New Orleans) 
(Harry Warren) 
THE CLOUDS WILL SOON 
(Billy Hill) 
CLOVER BLOSSOMS (country tune 
standard) 
COLLEGIATE 
COME, JOSEPHINE, IN MY FLYING 
MACHINE 
COMES A-LONG A-LOVE (Kay Starr) 
COME WHAT MAY (Patti Page) 
CONCERTO FOR TWO (Tchoikovsky) 
THE CONVICT AND THE ROSE 
(country tune standard) 
CROCE DI ORO (Cross of Gold) 
(Patti Page) 
CROSS MY HEART, MOTHER, | LOVE YOU 
CRY, BABY, CRY 


ROLL BY 


D 
DANCE WITH A DOLLY 
(With a Hole in Her Stockin’) 
DARLING (Sigmund Romberg) 
(from musical: ‘The Melting Of Molly’) 
DAWN OF TO-MORROW 
THE DEATH OF FLOYD COLLINS 
(country tune standard) 
THE DEVIL 1S AFRAID OF MUSIC 
(Willard Robison) 
DID YOU MEAN IT? (Phil Boker) 
(from musical: ‘A Nght In Spain’) 
DIXIE DAN (from musicai: ‘The Gay 
White Way) 
DON’T BE LIKE THAT 
DON’T CRY, LITTLE GIRL, DON’T CRY 
DON’T DO IT, DARLING 
DON’T GO IN THE WATER, DAUGHTER 
(Julian Eltinge in musicol 
‘The Fascinating Widow’) 
DON’T WAKE ME UP, | AM DREAMING 
DOWN BY THE WINEGAR WOIKS 
DOWN HOME RAG (Joe ‘Fingers’ Carr) 
DOWN IN BOM-BOMBAY 
DOWN ON THE FARM 
(They All Ask For You) 
THE DREAM OF THE MINER’S CHILD 
(country tune standard) 
A DREAMER’S HOLIDAY 
DRIFTING TEXAS SAND 
(country tune standard) (Webb Pierce) 
DUMMY SONG 
(I'll Take the Legs From Off the Table) 
E 
EGYPTIAN-ELLA 
EMPTY SADDLES (Billy Hill) 
(from Bing Crosby picture: 
‘Rhythm On The Range’) 


WO 


_- selected from 
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IN THE MOOD 
(Glen Miller's all-time novelty dance 
hit) 


THE ENGINEER’S CHILD 
(country tune standard) 

ESPECIALLY FOR YOU 

EXACTLY LIKE YOU (McHugh-Fields) 1 SCREAM, YOU SCREAM, WE ALL 

‘International Revve') SCREAM FOR ICE CREAM 

F (alse see under ‘ice Cream’) 


FACE TO FACE WITH THE Girt OF MY |'T'S ALL OVER BUT THE MEMORIES 


(from musicol 














{Tony Martin) 
DREAMS 
IT’S THE SAME OLD SHILLELAGH 
as cans teks I'VE LOST YOU (Se Why Should | Cere) 
FILIPINO BABY (country tune stendord)| ‘femeus torch bellod) 
FOR THE FIRST TIME (I’ve Fallen In Love) |! WANT A LITTLE GIRL (Koy Storr) 
FRESHIE WANT MY MAMM/ 
| FRANKIE AND JOHNNY (from musical: The Midn'ght 
(lyric by Boyd Bunch) Rounders’) 
(possed for broadcasting by WANT YOU ALL TO MYSELF 
the chains) (Kitty Kallen) 
FROM MONDAY ON (Bing Crosby) WANT YOU-—!I NEED YOU 
FUNNY (Not Much) (Not “King” Cole) (from picture: ‘I'm No Angel’) 
| c WISH | HAD DIED IN MY CRADLE 
THE GABY GLIDE (Louis A. Hirsch) (Before | Grew Up Te Love You) 
‘Vera Violetta’) (country tune standard) 
| GEE! BUT THIS IS A LONESOME TOWN | THIS LETTER 
|THE GENTLEMAN OBVIOUSLY DOESN’T J 


| 


| (from musical 


BELIEVE JIMMY HAD A NICKEL 
| GEORGETTE (Ted Lewis) JUST A LITTLE FOND AFFECTION 
GERTIE FROM BIZERTE (World Wor Il) | JUST A NIGHT FOR MEDITATION 


JUST 
‘The Boys And Betty’) | just 
THE GLORY OF LOVE (Billy Hill) just 
| THE GOLD-DIGGER (Dig a Little Deeper) | 


GO LONG, MULE (country tune standard) 
GOOD-BYE, DOLLY GRAY KEEP IT A SECRET (Jo Stafford) 


|GooD BYE MA—GOOD-SYE, PA— KEEP YOUR SKIRTS DOWN, MARY ANN 
| GOOD-BYE MULE WITH YER OLD L 

| 

| 





| GIRLS, GIRLS. GIRLS ANOTHER DAY WASTED AWAY 
A PRAYER AWAY 


LIKE A RAINBOW 
. 


{from musical 


HEE-HAW (also see under ‘Long Boy’) | LAST NIGHT ON THE BACK PORCH 
| GOOD-BYE, ROSE | (I Loved Her Best Of All) 
| GOOD-NIGHT, HARVARD (Yale March) THE LAST ROUND-UP (Billy Hill) 


| GOOD-NIGHT. VLL SEE YOU IN THE (from musical: ‘Ziegfeld Follies’) 


MORNING LAWD, YOU MADE THE NIGHT TOO 
GOOD-NIGHT, WHEREVER YOU ARE LONG 
GREEN PASTURES LENA FROM PALESTEENA 


(from musica!: Lew Leslie's ‘Blackbirds’) (also see under ‘Palesteena’) 
GUITAR BOOGIE (Arthur Smith) LET ME CALL YOU SWEETHEART 
H LET THERE BE LOVE 
I$ BETTER THAN NO LIBERTY BELL (It's Time to Ring Again) 
Page LIES (Horry Barris) 
Wenevininn beac’) LIGHTS OUT (Bily Hill) 
LINDBERGH (The Eagle of The USA.) 
HARLEM NOCTURNE THE LITTLE HOUSE UPON THE HILL 
| HAVE YOU EVER BEEN LONELY? THE LITTLE TIN SOLDIER 
(Billy Hill-Peter De Rose) (And the Little Rag Dell) 
|HE GOES TO CHURCH ON SUNDAY Sian see: Winn talk Meads 
(Eddie Foy in musical: ‘The Orchid’) THE LITTLE WHITE HOUSE 
— a a (At The End Of Honeymoon Lane) 
(tune: Beer Borrel Polka) f ; ‘cal: “H y 4 we 
HERE COMES THE SHOW BOAT (from musical: oneymoon Lane’) 
(from musical: ‘Africano’) LONELY ACRES (Willard Robison) 
| (from picture: ‘Show Boot’) LONESOME LITTLE DOLL 
| 


| HALF A MOON 
MOON 


HERE COMES THAT TIGER Lone HOO Gay ; 
Sitieesnass ime (Stephen C. Foster copyright) 
HERE IT 1S MONDAY AND | STILL HAVE | LONG BOY (World Wor | Hit) 
| @& DOLLAR (Good-Bye Ma, Good-Bye Pa, Good- 
| HE WEARS A PAIR OF SILVER WINGS Bye Mule With Yer Old Hee-Haw) 
|HIGH-HIGH-HIGH UP IN THE HILLS LOST (A Wonderful Girl) 
| HONEY BUNCH LOVE BIRD 
| HOBO, YOU CAN'T RIDE THIS TRAIN | LOVE IS LIKE A CIGARETTE 
(Lovis Armstrong) LOVING YOU THE WAY 1 DO 
HONKY TONK TRAIN (piano solo) (from musical: ‘Hot Rhythm’) 
| (les Elgart) (boogie-woogie standard) M 
HOO-OO, AIN'T YOU COMING OUT MAMMY O’ MINE 
| TONIGHT? THE MAN FROM THE SOUTH 
HOW dO YOU DO, MISS RAGTIME? (With A Big Ciger In His Mouth) 
(Louis A Hirsch) A MARSHMALLOW WORLD 
(from musical: ‘Whirl of Society’) MEET ME IN ROSETIME, ROSIE 
1 MEET ME TO-NIGHT IN DREAMLAND 
|| AIN'T GONNA GIVE NOBODY (Leo Friedman) 
| NONE O’ THIS JELLY ROLL MELODY OF LOVE (Four Aces) 
|| AIN'T NOBODY'S DARLING THE MELODY THAT MADE YOU MINE 
| CAN'T GET OVER A GIRL LIKE YOU | ME TOO (Ho-Ho, Ha-Ha) 
(Loving A Boy Like Me) MEMORIES OF YOU 
(from musical: ‘LeMoire's Affairs’) (from musical: Lew Leslie's ‘Blackbirds’) 
ICE CREAM (from picture: ‘The Benny Goodman 
Story’) 
al — di We All Scream, | micsissippl MUD (Horry Barris) 
|; manners Gece ee ies MISTER AND MISSISSIPPI (Patti Poge) 
1 DON’T WORK FOR A LIVING THE MISTLETOE KISS 
|; genes Gaus Ono MOONLIGHT MASQUERADE 
Pp et MOONLIGHT ON THE COLORADO 
| iF YOU HADN'T GONE AWAY MY GCAERO [Vic Bomons) 
|1F YOU KNEW SUSIE MY GUY'S COME SACK 
(Edde Cantor's trade-mark) (Benny Goodmen) 
ia aie “at Gas MY HAT’S ON THE SIDE OF MY HEAD 
af Vac tae See uy Love AND DEVOTION (Dor's Day) 
|| JUST CAN'T MAKE MY EYES BEHAVE | ee ae Seen 


| 
| 


(from picture 


MY MELANCHOLY BABY 
(Anna Held's flirtation song) MY OLD GAL 
(from musical: ‘A Parisian Model’) (Somebody El M . 
t Be T 
I'LL ALWAYS BE IN LOVE WITH YOU par Gel) 2 eee 
|| LOVE MY BABY, MY BABY LOVES ME (standard torch ballad) 
(Harry Warren) MY PRAYER 


| LOVE YOU, | LOVE YOU, I LOVE YOU, 


MY STORY OF LOV 
SWEETHEART OF ALL MY DREAMS 4 


(Stephen C. Foster copyright) 


(also see under ‘Sweetheart of All|) my SUMURUN GIRL (Louis A. Hirsch) 
My Dreams’) (from musical: ‘Whirl society’ 
(from picture: ‘Thirty Seconds Over HB oe 


na MY SWEETHEART IS SOMEWHERE IN 
'M A LONESOME LITTLE RAINDROP FRANCE (World War I hit) 

(from musical: ‘Greenwich Village N 

Follies’) NAUGHTY! NAUGHTY! NAUGHTY! 

I'M GONNA LOCK MY HEART AND (from musical: ‘Show Of Wonders’) 

THROW AWAY THE KEY NEVER LET NO ONE MAN WORRY YOUR 
‘VM JUST A POOR BACHELOR MIND 

(Frankie Laine) NIGHTFALL (Peter De Rose) 
i'M MARCHING HOME TO YOU (from ‘Insp'ration’) 
IN A LITTLE GARDEN A NIGHTINGALE SANG IN BERKELEY 











INDIANA (Back Home Again in Indiana) SQUARE 
IN MY GONDOLA (Harry Warren) NO WEDDING BELLS FOR ME 
IN THE BLUE OF EVENING ° 


IN THE CHAPEL IN THE MOONLIGHT 
(Billy Hill) 


OCTOBER TWILIGHT (Song) 
(Henry Hadley) 


our GREAT CATALOG 


WORLD FAMOUS HITS 26(¢) 


THE OFFICIAL WEST POINT MARCH 
OH! BOY, WHAT A GIRL 
(from musicol: ‘Gey Poree’) 
OH! MA-MA (The Butcher Boy) 
OH! MY PA-PA (Eddie Fisher) 
OH! THAT YANKIANA RAG 
(from musical: ‘Miss tanecence’) 
OH! YOU DEVIL 
THE OLD LAMP-LIGHTER 
THE OLD SPINNING WHEEL (Billy Hill) 
OLE FAITHFUL (country tune standard) 
(Will Rogers’ favorite seng) 
ON A LITTLE STREET IN SINGAPORE 
(Fronk Sinetra) 
ON, BRAVE OLD ARMY TEAM 
(West Pe'nt March) 
THE ONE ROSE (That's Left In My Heort) 
ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 
(Harry Warren) 
THE ONLY, ONLY ONE FOR ME 
(Harry Warren) 
ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
ON THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET 
(McHugh-Fields) 
(from musical: ‘International Revue’) 
THE OREGON TRAIL (Billy Hill- 
Peter De Rose) 
OUTSIDE (Rudy Vallee) 
(from picture: ‘Sweet Music’) 


P 
PADDLIN’ MADELIN’ HOME 
(from musical: ‘Sunny’) 
PALESTEENA 


PANAMA (Rhumba) 

PAPA LOVES MAMBO (Perry Como) 

PENNSYLVANIA POLKA 

A PENNY A KISS, A PENNY A HUG 
PENNY SERENADE 

PETER PAN (1 Love You) 

PLAY THAT BARBER SHOP CHORD 

(Bert Williams’ trade-mark) 

POOR LITTLE RHODE ISLAND 

(from p'cture: ‘Carolina Blues’) 
THE PRINCETON CANNON SONG 

(Princeton March) 

THE PRISONER’S SONG 
PUT ON AN OLD PAIR OF SHOES 
R 
RAIN (Shower Your Biessings On Me) 
RAINBOW AT MIDNIGHT 
(country tune standard) 
RED SAILS IN THE SUNSET 

(from muscial: ‘Provincetown Follies’) 
RIVER STAY ‘WAY FROM MY DOOR 
ROLL ME OVER (World War Ii) 
ROLL ON, MISSISSIPPI, ROLL ON 
ROLL OUT THE BARREL 

(also see under ‘Beer Barre! Polka’) 
RO-RO-ROLLIN’ ALONG 

(from picture: 

‘Neor The Rainbow’s End’) 
ROSE OF WASHINGTON SQUARE 
(from musical: ‘Ziegfeld Midnight 
Frolic’) 

(from picture: 

‘Rose of Washington Square’) 
ROSES BRING DREAMS OF YOU 
ROYAL GARDEN BLUES 

(the ‘daddy’ of ali modern blues) 
RUGGED BUT RIGHT (Bonnie Windsor) 

(famous cafe song) 

$ 
SAY IT WITH A UKULELE 
SAVE YOUR SORROW (For To-Morrow) 
SCHOOL DAYS (Cobb-Edwards) 
SECOND HAND ROSE (Fanny Brice) 

(from mus‘cal: ‘Ziegfeld Follies‘) 
SEMINOLA (Harry Warren) 

SEVEN OR ELEVEN 

(My Dixie Pair O Dice) 

(from musical: ‘Moke It Snappy’) 
SHE 1S THE SUNSHINE OF VIRGINIA 
SHE SANG ALOHA TO ME 

(famous Howaiion standord) 
$-H-I-N-E (Frankie Loine) 

SHUT THE DOOR 

(They’re Comin’ Thru The Window) 
SIDE BY SIDE (Kay Starr) 

SIERRA SUE 
SITTING BY THE WINDOW 
SKOKIAAN (Ralph Marterie) 
SLEEPY HEAD 
SOFT SHOE SONG 

(Give Me The Old Seft Shoe) 

(Dinoh Shore-lony Martin) 
sO LONG 
SO MANY MEMORIES 
SOMEBODY ELSE I$ TAKING MY PLACE 
SOMEBODY ELSE—NOT ME 

(Pee Wee Hunt) 

(Bert Williams’ famous circus song) 
SOUND OFF (Duckworth Chant) 
SOUTH OF THE BORDER 

(Down Mexico Way) 

SPAGHETTI RAG 
STEPPIN’ IN SOCIETY 
SUNBONNET SUE (Cobb-Edwards) 
SWEET ELOISE 
SWEET HAWAIIAN CHIMES 
SWEETHEART OF ALL MY DREAMS 
(from picture: ‘Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokye’) 
SWEET SUE—JUST YOU 
T 
TEARS (For Souvenirs) 
THAT LINDY HOP 

(from musical: Lew Leslie's Blackbirds’) 

THAT'S MY WEAKNESS NOW 





(Helen Kane) 
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THAT’S THE SONG OF SONGS FOR ME 

THAT'S WHEN | LEARNED TO LOVE YOU is 
(Rudy Vallee) 

THERE GOES THAT SONG AGAIN 
(from picture: ‘Carolina Blues’) 

THERE’S A CABIN IN THE PINES 
(Billy Hill) 

THERE’S A GIRL IN THE HEART OF 4 
MARYLAND 
(With A Heart That Belongs To Me) 

THERE’S A HOME IN WYOMIN’ 

THERE'S A LITTLE BOX OF PINE ON 
THE 7:29 (hill-billy standard) 





THERE’S A WACANT CHAIR AT HOME 
SWEET HOME 

THEY'RE WEARING ‘EM HIGHER IN 
HAWAII 


TILL WE TWO ARE ONE (Georgie Shaw) 

TIP-TOP TIPPERARY MARY 

TITTLE, TATTLE, TATTLE TALE 

TOO FAT POLKA 

THE TRAIL OF-THE LONESOME PINE 

A TREE IN THE MEADOW 

TULIPS AND HEATHER 

TURKISH DELIGHT (Arthur Godfrey) 

12th STREET RAG 

TWO DIRTY LITTLE HANDS 
(Cobb-Edwards) 


TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES 
(trom musical: ‘Spice of 1922) 


U 


UGLY CHILE 
(tune: You're Some Pretty Doll) 


UNDERNEATH THE RUSSIAN MOON 
Ww 


WAGON WHEELS 

(Billy Hill-Peter De Rose) 

(from mus‘cal: ‘Ziegfeld Follies’) : 
WAKE UP AND SING q 
WALTZ ME AROUND AGAIN, WILLIE 

(Will D. Cobb) 

"WAY DOWN YONDER IN NEW ORLEANS 

(from musical: ‘Strut Miss Lizze’) ‘ 
‘WAY OUT WEST IN KANSAS 

(country tune standard) 

WE DON’T WANT THE BACON 
(What We Want Is A Piece Of The 
Rhine) 

(World War f hit) 

THE WEDDING GLIDE (Louis A. H'rsch) 

(from musical: ‘Passing Show of 1912°) 
WEST POINT FOREVER (West Point March) 
WHAT A WONDERFUL MOTHER YOU'D 

BE 
WHAT DO |! CARE 

(from musical: ‘Harry Carroll's Revue’) 
WHAT'S KEEPING MY PRINCE 

CHARMING? 

(from musical: Lew Leslie's 

‘Rhapsody in Black’) 
WHEN 1 DREAM IN THE GLOAMING OF 
you 
WHEN ! DREAM OF OLD ERIN 

{Um Dreaming Of You) 

(Leo Friedman) 

WHEN IT’S LAMP LIGHTIN’ TIME IN 

THE VALLEY (country tune standard) 
WHEN IT’S NIGHT TIME IN ITALY 

(It's Wednesday Over Here) 

WHEN THE POPPIES BLOOM AGAIN 
WHEN THE SNOWBIRDS CROSS THE 

ROCKIES 

(country tune standard) 

WHEN WAS THERE EVER A NIGHT 

LIKE THIS (Louis A. Hirsch) 

(from musical: ‘Passing Show of 1912°) LQG 
WHEN YOU WERE SWEET SIXTEEN NG Q , 

(from picture: ‘The Jolson Story’) S : 

WHERE CAN | GO? (Leo Fuld) 

WHERE DO YOU WORK-A, JOHN? 

THE WHITE CLIFFS OF DOVER SN 
THE WHITEWASH MAN QM 

(from musical: The Candy Shop’) SQV 
WHO TAKES CARE OF THE CARETAKER’S S 

DAUGHTER? S 


A 


(While the Caretaker’s Busy Taking S 
Care) : 


(from musical: ‘Lady Be Good’) 

WHY DID I K!SS THAT GIRL? 

WRAP YOUR TROUBLES IN DREAMS 
(And Dream Your Troubles Away) 
(Harry Barris) 

THE WRECK OF THE OLD 97 
(all-time country tune standard) 

Y 


YA GOTTA KNOW HOW TO LOVE 
(Harry Warren) s Sg 
YAMA YAMA BLUES QAGQGC 
(Clarence-Spencer Williams) SV 
YES! WE HAVE NO BANANAS 
YiP-1-ADDY-i-AY 
(Will D. Cobb-John H. Flynn) 


YOU CAN’T GET LOVIN’ WHERE THERE 
AIN’T ANY LOVE 

YOU CAN'T STOP ME FROM LOVIN’ 
you 


(from musical 





LE LELLELLLHHEL 


lew Leslie's 













‘Rhapsody in Black’) SN S 
YOU'LL BE SORRY JUST TOO LATE N } 
YOU ONLY WANT ME WHEN YOU'RE WN 
LONESOME NN 
(And Nobody Else Wants You) NS 
YOU'RE A HEAVENLY THING \ 


YOU'RE SOME PRETTY DOLL 

YOU'RE THE ONLY STAR 
(in My Blue Heaven) 
(Gene Autry’s own song) 

YOU WERE ONLY FOOLING 





(While 1 Was Falling In Love) 
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DI NAH SHOR E singing the blues as only she can sing’em... 
STOLEN LOVE 
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THAT’S ALL THERE IS TO THAT 


20/47-6360 


the dealer’s choice B Xo) AVA Couey st 


A “New Orthophonic” High Fidelity Recording 
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HARMS, INC. | 
REMICK MUSIC CORP. 
M. WITMARK & SONS 
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TVRGEELD, THE ATR 


1347 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW yorK 1%, a... * ciRCLE 5-5200 


December 16, 1955 


154 west 46th street 
New York 36, Ne YT. 


Gentlemen: 


one midnight pack in 1921, I walked into an under@ 
ground daelicatessen off Broadway» ordered @ pastrami 
on rye and a peaker of celery tonic, and announced I 

was a songwriter. The next morning,» to make it official, 
I started reading nyariety-" 


During the past 34 years, T have averaged an hour 
per week on the lurid Lingo of your informative sheet— 
which, according to my abacuS,» comes to 1,872 hours of 
solid eye-time- 


Well, sirs>» in that much time, I could nave darn 
near memorized Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf, OF» to use 
tne statistic of a current aitty, I could nave mined 
3,000 tons of coal. Or, to really pres® the point, I 
could have gone to Yale Like, SaY> Cole porters 


Anyhow, no matter how I mull it, you gentlemen nave 
used up 4 sizable chunk of mY life span, ana what IT have 
Learned from yous I'm sure, daoesn't rate with a college 
education oF 3,000 tons of coal- Nevertheless and now- 
ever, 1 do aamit that reading your paper has been a Lot 


of fun—an insidious habit akin to eating Indian nuts-. 


Season's Greetings to you all, and nere's noping 
nyariety" runs for anotner 50 years. 
As ever, 
, Ker 


Billy Rose 


BR: Km 
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NE iI Its © 
THESE otive charm © 4 
with e ® 
nting ore” AN 
A how a x MORG 
Pp ES Lyric b REDO 31 3 
by HA cEE JONES Chorus on Selling agents) b 
Recorded Y ke Orchestre ic, Inc-, Sole V 
y HOL . it Ages 
4 
ew 
A Beautiful N E y 
—_ p EVANS 
TOLCHAR 47-6283 ¥ 
HN—Music PY Tog records Fe 
ds by LAR In on RCA NIC pctv Pre 372 inne 
‘ied by ey n his coastt-" DON R gare AY 
e ° 4 
wee featured PY WHITFIELD i 
Recor ed pf 
Ay 
and these great standards that hay 2 contributed fo a 
| great musical era in SHOW BIZ... i 
N A BLUES SERENADE DOWN BY THE STATION IF YOU'RE EVER IN MY ARMS MY DADDY ROCKS ME (With SOLITUDE p 
A CHICKEN AIN’‘T NOTHING DREAM OF A DOLL AGAIN One Steady Roll) SOMETHING TO LIVE FOR 
BUT A BIRD DREAM OF OLWEN, THE LL BE IN MY DIXIE HOME MY DREAM OF THE BIG PARADE SONG OF THE BELLS ¥ 
d A CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL Mesa _ AGAIN TOMORROW MY HONEY’S LOVIN’ ARMS SOPHISTICATED LADY ‘ 
, A SLIGHT CASE OF IVORY I'LL HAVE THE LAST WALTZ MY KID SOPHISTICATED SWING 
D> A TRUMPETER’S LULLABY EVERYTHING IS HOTSY TOTSY WITH MOTHER MY MOTHER’S ROSARY SPRING FEVER / 
ALL IN DOWN AND OUT (Sorry faNDANGO IM ALL BOUND ‘ROUND WITH Living the Life of Reilly) ST. JAMES INFIRMARY 
1 Ain? Get h, Vou Could Get. sameeren Geucs THE MASON DIXON LINE MY SUNNY TENNESSEE STAR DUST y 
: alt fa Hod It) InELS-FADOLE ~ = SENTIMENTAL OVER MY WUBBA DOLLY STARS FELL ON ALABAMA 
FLAPPERETTE NOBODY'S SWEETHEART STAY ON THE SUNNYSIDE 
AMERICA, | LOVE YOU FOR ME AND MY GAL I'M JUST WILD ABOUT ANIMAL OH! GEE, OH! GOSH, OH! STEALING APPLES u x 
AND HE’D SAY OO-LA LA FORGOTTEN DREAMS ; CRACKERS GOLLY MIN LOVE STORMY WEATHER 
' WEE-WEE GATHER THE ROSE I'M LOST OH HOW I LAUGH WHEN |} STRAIGHTEN UP AND FLY RIGHT ; 
4 ANGEL BELLS GIRL IN SATIN, THE IN A SENTIMENTAL MOOD THINK HOW 1} CRIED ABOUT SUMMER SKIES Hf 
ARRAH GO ON, I'M GONNA GO girgi OF MY DREAMS IN SHADOWLAND YOu SUNBONNET SUE i 
uae TO OREGON GIVE ME ONE-HOUR iv het — BIZ'NESS OH HOW I WISH | COULD SLEEP SWEET LORRAINE ) 
GOLDEN TANGO, THE UNTIL MY DADDY COMES SWEET ROSIE O'GRADY 
BELLE OF THE BALL GREATEST MISTAKE OF MY LiFe, ' MUST BE TRUE OH HOW SHE LIED TO ME TAKE ME IN YOUR ARMS 
P | BELLS OF AVALON, THE THE IT WAS ONLY A SUN SHOWER OH! WHAT A PAL WAS MARY TAKE MY WORD 
y BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE HANNAH LEE "a EVERYTIME, IT’S A OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN, THAT AIN‘T RIGHT ay 
DEEP BLUE SEA HANDS ACROSS THE TABLE ; THE THAT'S MY DESIRE 
TTP | BILLY (1 Always Dream of Bill) HAPPY AND GO LUCKY IN MY 1. > RAINING OLD PAL, WHY DON’T YOU THAT TUMBLE-DOWN SHACK IN| 
(What Did | Do to Be So) BLACK OLD KENTUCKY HOME I'VE BEEN FLOATING DOWN ANSWER ME ATHLONE x 
. AND BLUE HAUNTING ME _ THE OLD GREEN RIVER ONE MORNING IN MAY THERE’LL BE A GREAT DAY IN 
¥ BLACK AND TAN FANTASY HAVE YOU EVER MET THAT I'VE GOT THE WORLD ON A OOGIE, OGGIE, WA, WA THE MORNING y 
\ BLAME IT ON MY LAST AFFAIR FUNNY REEFER MAN? STRING ORGAN GRINDER’S SWING THERE’S SOMETHING ABOUT A ¢ 
N BLUE (And Broken Hearted) HELLO, HAWAI!, HOW ARE YOU JAZZ LEGATO OUT WHERE THE BLUES BEGIN SOLDIER 
BLUE LOU HE'S LIVING THE LIFE OF REILLY Joe oe CATO PAVANNE THERE’S SOMETHING ABOUT AN , 
BLUE MIRAGE HEY MR. BANJO pul PENNY-WHISTLE SONG, THE OLD LOVE y 
PK BLUE MOMENTS (Without You (What Has Become of) HINKY aun 6 Gee Senn at PHANTOM REGIMENT, THE ave Bnet — 
Dear) DINKY PARLAY VOO PLINK, PLANK, PLUNK! ABOUT EVERYONE, BU 
GHT 
\] | BLUE SKIRT WALTZ LD ME. THRI me . rwill POPCORN MAN THERE'S EVERYTHING NICE 
) BLUE TANGO ee bl orn Ay JUST A GIRL THAT MEN FORGET preiupe TO A KISS ABOUT YOU Lip 
¥ BOY MEETS HORN HOME (When Shadows Fall) JUST TRY TO PICTURE ME BACK PROMENADE TORMENTED oh 
iN BRIGHT EYES HORSE AND BUGGY HOME IN TENNESSEE PYRAMID TRUCKIN’ 
MK) | BRING ME A ROSE HULLABALOO ee RAILROAD MAN TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
BROWN EYES, WHY ARE YOU How COME You DO Me LIke KICKIN’ THE GONG AROUND Pe Races to a BLUE LADY «TWO DIRTY LITTLE HANDS 4 
BLUE? YOU DO KISSES (The Sweetest Kisses of REGIMENTAL SONG TYPEWRITER, THE 
(| | BUBBLE, BUBBLE, BUBBLE (Pink HOw’M | DOIN’? ep ren REPASZ BAND UNTIL YOU CAME TO ME M4 
Ch ‘ ‘ WAITIN’ FOR THE EVENIN’ MAIL 
y Y leucter’s Houpay MOOWN ON THE FARM?» LADY WITH THE FAN, THE ROCK -A-BYE YOUR BABY WiTlt WALTZING CAT, THE 
BY THE GREAT HORN SPOON LAMBETH WALK WANITA, WANNA EAT? 
BY THE WATERMELON ving, | CANT BELIEVE THAT YOU'RE LAUGHING SAMBA, THE & SRE Eee WANNA EAT? ; 
LINDY LOU eee LEMON DROP ie onl sng on ee WASHBOARD BLUES J } 
NY |BYE-to CANT GIVE YOU ANYTHING LET A SMILE BE YOUR UMBRELLA © acon cong, THE WEDDING BELLS ARE BREAKING 
ON A RAINY DAY ' 
i CABIN IN THE COTTON 1 CAN’T TELL WHY | LOVE YOU, ters ALL SING LIKE THE BIRDIES SARABAND uP THAT OLD GANG OF ane 44 
CALL ME BACK PAL O’ MINE WHAT'S THE USE OF DREAMIN’? 
<li SING eo WHEN IT’S SLEEPY TIME DOWN| | 
x CARAVAN 1 DON’T CARE WHAT YOU USED | ONESOME AND SORRY SAY SOMETHING SWEET TO rsd 
NN CARRY ME BACK TO THE LONE To BE LOVE IS THE THING YOUR SWEETHEART . 
oneags ” } DON’T MIND BEING ALL LOVESICK BLUES SCAT SONG, THE DOWN THE STREET ¥ 
CEMENT Mix ALONE LYING IN THE HAY SCARLET RIBBONS 
4 | CHEW CHEW CHEW (Chew Your | DON’T STAND A GHOST OF A mADEMOISELLE DE PAREE SCHOOL DAYS WHEN YOU AND |! WERE yf 
N Bubble Gum) CHANCE SENTIMENTAL BABY YOUNG MAGGIE BLUES rs 
MA! HE’S MAKIN’ EYES AT ME WHEN YOUR OLD WEDDING 
CHINA DOLL | DON’T WANT A DOCTOR MARGIE SENTIMENTAL GENTLEMAN olga poe 
CLINK CLINK ANOTHER DRINK 4 JUST CAN’T MAKE MY EYES mary LOU FROM GEORGIA WHEN YOU'RE SMILING , 
| +|DADDY’S WONDERFUL PAL BEHAVE MAZIE SERENADE IN THE NIGHT cine mae God Gar euaT y 
DANCING WITH A DEB } LEFT MY SUGAR STANDING IN jmicKEY DONOHUE SERENATA —, 
DANNY BOY THE RAIN MINNIE THE MOOCHER SHIEK OF ARABY, THE WHITE WEDDING 
it DAWN OF TOMORROW 1 LET A SONG GO OUT OF MY miNNIE THE MOOCHER’S SHE’S MINE, ALL MINE HO WOULDN'T BE BLUE 4 
, OUTHLAND HEART SHOE SHINE BOY WHO i 
DERE OCD Sou WEDDIN’ DAY WHO'S SORRY NOW? 
h DIGA DIGA DOO } LOVE YOU FAIR DINKUM MISS JOHNSON PHONED SIDEWALKS OF CUBA er le ey 100 
DINAH ) MUST HAVE THAT MAN AGAIN TODAY SINGIN’ THE BLUES 
| SURRENDER, DEAR St PETITE YAAKA HULA HICKEY DULA } 
Ii] | |DIZZY FINGERS ; MISTAKES OU NEVER HAVE TO STAND i 
\ DOES YOUR HEART BEAT 1 WONDER IF YOU MISS ME MOM-E-LE SKYSCRAPER FANTASY Y pdr 1 4 
( , FOR ME? IDAHO MOOCH, THE SLEIGH RIDE S... ao 
DOIN’ THE NEW LOW DOWN IF DREAMS COME TRUE MOOD INDIGO SLIPPING THROUGH MY : ’ 
DOIN’ THE SUSI-Q IF | KNOCK THE “L’ OUT OF mooNGLOW FINGERS YOU'RE A MILLION MILES FROM Y 
‘ ‘ E KELLY SLOW FREIGHT NOWHERE WHEN YOURE 1 i 
i DON’T WORRY ‘BOUT M MOONLIGHT ee Gaeace anata Geen aren NOIRE 
DOWN AMONG THE SUGAR __IF IT’S TRUE MOTHER IN IRELAND SMOKE RIN YOU'RE NOT THE KIND 7 
CANE 1F YOU'LL SAY ‘YES,’ CHERIE MR. GHOST GOES TO TOWN SOLILIQUY 
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"0 SOLE MIO" “COMMAND ME” 
“BEYOND THE BLUE HORIZON” “WALK A COUNTRY MILE” 
e KING RECORDS e KING RECORDS e 





















































“ON CHAPEL HILL” “YOU'D BETTER WATCH YOURSELF” 
“GREEN EYES” “YOU'VE GOT A WAY OF MAKING LOVE” 
* JUBILEE RECORDS * DECCA RECORDS : 






































UNIVERSAL ATTRACTIONS 


_2-Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. MUrray Hill 3-3282 
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Spike Somes 
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AN IMPOSING GROUP OF 
OUTSTANDING STANDARDS 


ARTHUR MURRAY TAUGHT ME DANCING 
BABY’S BIRTHDAY PARTY 
BELOVED 

BEYOND THE BLUE HORIZON 
BIBLE TELL ME SO, THE 
BLACK MOONLIGHT 

BLOW THE MAN DOWN 

BLUE HAWAII 

BLUE ORCHIDS 

BUBBLES IN THE WINE 
BUTTONS AND BOWS 
CHAMPAGNE WALTZ 
CIRIBIRIBIN 

COCKTAILS FOR TWO 
COCOANUT GROVE 


CONCHITA, MARQUITA, LOLITA, PEPITA 
LOPEZ 


DAY YOU CAME ALONG 

DOLORES 

DOWN BY THE RIVER 

DOWN THE OLD OX ROAD 

DREAM LOVER 

EBONY RHAPSODY 

FAITHFUL FOREVER 

FALLING IN LOVE AGAIN 

FUNNY OLD HILLS 

GOLDEN EARRINGS 

GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 

HAPPY TRAILS 

HEART AND SOUL 

HERE LIES LOVE 

HILLS OF OLD WYOMING 

HIS ROCKING HORSE RAN AWAY 

I CAN'T ESCAPE FROM YOU 

1 DON’T CARE IF THE SUN DON’T SHINE 

I DON’T WANT TO WALK WITHOUT YOU 
BABY 

iF I SHOULD LOSE YOU 

1 GET ALONG WITHOUT YOU VERY WELL 

PLL ALWAYS LOVE YOU 

I'M POPEYE THE SAILOR MAN 

I'M YOURS 


FAMOUS MUSIC CORPORATION 
BURVAN MUSIC CORPORATION 


1619 Broadway 


IN THE COOL COOL COOL OF THE 
EVENING 

I REMEMBER YOU 

I SAID NO 

ISN'T IT ROMANTIC 

IT COULD HAPPEN TO YOU 

IT’S A HAP-HAP-HAPPY DAY 

IT’S EASY TO REMEMBER 

I WANNA BE LOVED 

I WISHED ON THE MOON 

I WISH I DIDN’T LOVE YOU SO 

JINGLE JANGLE JINGLE 

JUNE IN JANUARY 

JUST ONE MORE CHANCE 

KISS THE BOYS GOODBYE 

LADY’S IN LOVE WITH YOU 

LEARN TO CROON 

LIFE IS A BEAUTIFUL THING 

LITTLE WHITE GARDENIA 

LONESOME ROAD 

LOUISE 

LOVE IN BLOOM 

LOVE IS JUST AROUND THE CORNER 

LOVE LETTERS 

LOVE ME TONIGHT—Duet 

LOVER 

MELODY FROM THE SKY 

MIMI 

MONA LISA 

MOONLIGHT AND SHADOWS 

MOONLIGHT BECOMES YOU 

MOON LOVE 

MOON SONG 

MURDER HE SAYS 

MY FUTURE JUST PASSED 

MY IDEAL 

MY OLD FLAME 

MY SILENT LOVE 

NEARNESS OF YOU 

NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES 

ONE DOZEN ROSES 

ONE HOUR WITH YOU 








LL , 








ONLY A ROSE 

ON THE ISLE OF MAY 
OUT OF NOWHERE 
PENTHOUSE SERENADE 
PLEASE 


PRA'SE THE LORD AND PASS THE 
AMMUNITION 


RAIN ON THE ROOF 
SILVER BELLS 

SILVER ON THE SAGE 
SING YOU SINNERS 
SINNER KISSED AN ANGEL 
SMALL FRY 

SOME DAY 

SONG OF THE VAGABONDS 
SOON 

STELLA BY STARLIGHT 
SUDDENLY ITS SPRING 
SUNFLOWER 

TANGERINE 

THANKS FOR THE MEMORY 
THAT OLD BLACK MAGIC 
THAT’S AMORE 
THOUSAND VIOLINS 

TO EACH HIS OWN 

TRUE BLUE LOU 
TWILIGHT ON THE TRAIL 
TWO SLEEPY PEOPLE 
VAGABOND KING WALTZ 


WAITER, THE PORTER AND THE 
UPSTAIRS MAID 


WE WILL ALWAYS BE SWEETHEARTS 
WHEN I TAKE MY SUGAR TO TEA 
WHILE HEARTS ARE SINGING 

WITH EVERY BREATH I TAKE 


WITH THE WIND AND THE RAIN IN HER 
HAIR 


YOU BROUGHT A NEW KIND OF LOVE 
TO ME 


YOULL HAVE TO SWING IT 
YOURE A SWEET LITTLE HEADACHE 
YOU’RE MINE YOU 


PARAMOUNT MUSIC CORPORATION 
PARAMOUNT-ROY ROGERS MUSIC CO., INC. 


Publishers to Paramount Pictures 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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THANKS! 


It's My Pleasure 
To Be With You 





| JOHNNY MERCER 

































































Raymond Paige 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR | 


_.RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
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ARIETY 


on Its 


20th ANNIVERSARY 
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American Federation of Musicians 
of the United States and Canada (AFL) 
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| \\ ZARTETY HITS 50 and MARKS 
| _.. GAILY CELEBRATES BY LISTING 
50 HITS of EVERY VARIETY 


Sy YOuRS MY LITTLE NEST OF HEAVENLY BLUE ‘frssoura 
AMAPOLA HOT TIME IN THE OLD TOWN TONIGHT 
BY HECK | WONDER WHO'S KISSING HER NOW 
GLOW WORM P ARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS 
MALAGUENA IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME 
MANHATTAN WALTZ ME AROUND AGAIN WILLIE 
PAPER DOLL IDA, SWEET AS APPLE CIDER 
DOWN SOUTH BREEZE AND | (Andalucia) 
LA COMPARSA UNDER THE BAMBOO TREE 
LET'S DANCE BIRD ON NELLIE’S HAT 
JUNGLE DRUMS OH DIDN’T HE RAMBLE 
PEANUT VENDOR PLAY FIDDLE PLAY " 
TANGO OF ROSES BALLIN’ THE JACK 
TOYMAKER‘’S DREAM JAZZ ME BLUES 
MIAMI BEACH RUMBA LILL!I MARLENE 
SONG OF THE ISLANDS GAY RANCHERO 
MY MOTHER WAS A LADY NIGHTINGALE 
ALLA EN EL RANCHO GRANDE SARI WALTZ 
LIFT EV’RY VOICE AND SING MY GAL SAL 
WHAT’S THE USE OF DREAMING POINCIANA 
ORIGINAL DIXIELAND ONE-STEP MAMA INEZ 
WHAT A DIFF’RENCE A DAY MADE SAY SI SI 
THERE’LL BE SOME CHANGES MADE MY SHAWL 
IN THE LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSE NOBODY 
BLUES MY NAUGHTY SWEETIE GIVES TO ME MARTA 
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and a BIG 51st: )} DUNGAREE DOLL 


EDDIE FISHER—RCA VICTOR 
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EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
RCA Building, Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. eaere? P 
ARNOLD SHAW, Gen. Prof. Mgr. 
Hollywood—BOB MARKS Chicago—MORT HILLMAN ; 
England—ALL THE FOREMOST FIRMS France--TOUTES LES MAISONS DISTINGUES 


—SIEGEL Haly—CURCI Spain—QUIROGA Australia—ALBERT 
Sone Se : Brazil—VITALE Argentina—KORN 


‘ Holland—BASART Mexico—GREVER 
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GHONGE SHEARING 


—and the QUINTET 








GOLDEN JUBILEE: 1999 








Personal Management 
JOHN LEVY 


Press Relations: 


ae BILL HEGNER 


Direction: 


ASSOCIATED BOOKING CORP. 
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PM HAPPY TO BE WITH YOU IN 
THIS GREAT 50th EDITION! 





* 


“BIA” 
“CHERRY” 

“WITHOUT YOU” 
"“LAURABELL LEE” 
“CUANTOLEGUSTA” 

“MUSKRAT RAMBLE” 

"“ZIP-A-DE-DO-DAH” 

“SOONER OR LATER” 
"THREE CABALERROS” 
"“iT’S SIESTA TIME” 

“HIS NAME WAS JUDAS” 
“YOU BELONG TO MY _ HEART” 
“ZOOT SUIT WiTH A_ REAT PLEAT” 
“EVERYBODY HAS A LAUGHING PLACE” 
“SOMEONE THREW THE FRYING PAN AWAY” 


ae ° ——MuUSsIC—— _;>-—PLAYS—— 
GEORGE M. COHAN | | GEORGE M. COHAN 


RAY GILBERT "eee | | wewterk: 


| New York 19 Rep.: WM. MORRIS AGENCY 
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BEST WISHES to ZARIETY 


JAYE P. MORGAN 


Personal Management: 


DURGOM-KATZ Assoc. 
New York °® Beverly Hills 
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to your 50 years 


VARI. re HAS A GOLD RECORD 


(we hope ours will be) 


~ FRANK YORK 


his famous strolling violins and orchestra 


featuring CONNIE MITCHELL 


now in their 273rd week 
at the 


COLLEGE INN PORTERHOUSE 


of the 


HOTEL SHERMAN 





























CHICAGO 
have you heard next release 
LOVE GONE ASTRAY | CAN’T WIN 
b/w b/w 
FIDDLE FRENZY CAVAQUINHO 


recording exclusively for CORAL RECORDS 


Hl 10 AARieTY 


and Many Happy Returns 


























from 


WALT DISNEY MUSIC CO. 


Publishers of the Danish Song Success 


“Al TO YOU” 


as featured by 


JIMMIE DODD and the MOUSEKETEER CHORUS 


on ABC-PARAMOUNT RECORDS 
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from the HOTTEST LABEL under the sun... 


DOT RECORDS 


and its ARTISTS! 
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Greetings . « - 





Bregman, Vocco and Conn, Ine. 
Triangle Musie Corporation 
Tee Kaye Musie Corp. 


Supreme Musie Corporation 





Lombardo Musie., Ine. 
Nutmeg Musie Corp. 
yack BREGMAN 


rocco VOCCO 
cuestER CONN 


a cst SEG 
| | 


SHOW BIZ MAG HITS GOLDEN JACKPOT 





























Congrats. 


r Ey! 
ACV IOR a long time (but not 50 years!) 
J CK BROO KS we’ve followed your career with consist- 


ent interest and we are grateful that you 





frequently also took note of ours. 

















George Joy 
Song Releases for 1956 _ Eddie Joy 
“The Naked Sea” 
“The Night Before Christmas” 
(Stan Freberg) 
“The Ruse Tattoo” 
and the score of 
“Artists and Models” 
(Martin and Lewis) | 
Just Completed Writing 
| G | Motors ‘Mot ‘ y 
| ang 7 — JOY MUSIC, INC. 
wi ichael Ki 
| OXFORD MUSIC CORP. 


HAWTHORNE MUSIC CORP. 
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Personal 
Management 


CARLOS 
GASTEL 





Record Promotion 
MILTON KARLE —New York 
DICK LA PALM — Chicago 
JACK LEONARD — Hollywood 


no ee 


GENERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 


sow Tere © Chueqe © Oeearty Mille © Cimcemete © Bettas © Loades 
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ILLS MUSIC, we. 


is proud of the overwhelming world-wide acceptance of its diversified standard catalog of 
music —by distinguished contemporary composers — featured in concerts, on television, radio and 
motion pictures. 








The following is a partial listing of our noted contemporary composers . . . 











For Band: DOMENICO SAVINO ERNEST BLOCH GIACOMO PUCCINI 4 
( ¥ FLOYD E. WERLE CLIVE RICHARDSON MARGARET SHELLEY 
LEROY ANDERSON FRANCISCO CAVEZ EDMUND RUBBRA 
DON GILLIS For (Orchestra: ANTAL DORATI GORDON JACOB 
MORTON GOULD ; , FREDERICK DELIUS HARRY DEXTER 
ROY HARRIS LEROY ANDERSON ROY HARRIS CHARLES PROCTOR 
J. OLIVADOTI MORTON GOULD MALCOLM ARNOLD RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
DONALD I. MOORE SIR THOMAS BEECHAM HUMPHREY SEARLE ALEC ROWLEY 
FRANK PERKINS ADRIAN CRUFT JOHN ADDISON 
FORREST L. BUCHTEL EDMUND RUBBRA JOSEPH WAGNER ADRIAN CRUFT 
EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN GORDON JACOB MENOTTI SALTA . REGINALD REDMAN 
PHILIP J. LANG DON GILLIS , ; ‘ NORMAN DEMUTH 
DAVID BENNETT ALFREDO ANTONINI For Choral Vusie: ALAN BUSH 
LUCIEN CAILLIET DUKE ELLINGTON ‘ ' JOSEPH WAGNER 
ERIK LEIDZEN FRANK PERKINS LEROY ANDERSON GEORGE KLEINSINGER 
RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN DOMENICO SAVINO HARRY ROBERT WILSON H. OWEN REED 
H. OWEN REED HOAGY CARMICHAEL LESLIE BELL SAMUEL LOBODA 
PAUL YODER CAMARATA DAVID FOLTZ ISABEL MASON 
MICHAEL EDWARDS DONALD PHILLIPS WAYNE HOWORTH RALPH MATESKY 
FREDERICK M. BREYDERT CHARLES WILLIAMS EDWARD T. MILKEY LAZAR WEINER 
PERCY GRAINGER MANTOVANI IRVIN COOPER SHOLOM SECUNDA 
CLIVE RICHARDSON NEWELL CHASE SIGMUND SPAETH MARIO CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO 
THE NEW WINTERTIME STANDARD! TAMBOO by Francisco Cavez 
o, Leroy Anderson s SLEIGH RIDE Scintillating Latin beat with foot-tapping body-swaying rhythm! 
Cut ng-°° Captures the essence of winter life with rich melody- Recorded and Featured by: 
Fe eqaturiné twinkling humor. Recorded by LEROY ANDERSON on FREDERICK FENNELL conducting THE EASTMAN WIND ENSEMBLE on 
DECCA — ARTHUR FIEDLER and the Boston “Pops” on Mercury . . . DR. WILLIAM REVELLI conductor THE SYMPHONIC 
RCA VICTOR — and many more outstanding artists. BAND OF THE AIR on Decca. 














For Complete Information and Catalogs, Write to MILLS MUSIC, INC., 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


MILLS MUSIC, ING. MILLS MUSIC, LTD. EDITIONS MILLS MUSIC BELGIUM 
9 1619 Broadway e 20 Denmark Street ° 13 Rue de la Madeleine 
New York 19, N. Y. London W.C. 2, England Brussels, Belgium 
































Congratulations! 


LEO ROBIN 
IRA GERSHWIN WISHES YOU 


JUNE IN JANUARY 
AND THE WHOLE YEAR THRU! 
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RECORDS 
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See 


Congratulations 
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Sincerely 


Les Baxter 
His Chorus and Orchestra 
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GRAND) ROCKIN’ CHAIRS i 


“OFFICES IN EVERY MAJOR MUSIC CENTER OF THE ec] Ke) :} 7 


SWEET AND GENTLE ‘3 - SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
x UE | PEER INTERNATIONAL CORP, = 
FOR THE nant i =» MELODY LANE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
THE THREE BELLS “CHARLES K. HARRIS MUSIC PUB. CO., Inc. 
UA SALLE MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


MURRAY DEUTCH, General Professional Mgr. 


yamtenopy Loy shi: one oem eS 


‘AUCKLAND . HAVANA MILAN SANTIAGO 
+t BARCELONA JOHANNESBURG MUNICH =. SAO PAULO” | 
TEXAS TolcTo} 7.) , LIMA | PANAMA STOCKHOLM’ 
EARN it BRUSSELS LONDON. PARIS SYDNEY . 
\\ THK H x BUENOS AIRES MADRID. PUERTO RICO —- TOKYO 
ree 4 CARACAS MELBOURNE RIO DE JANEIRO VIENNA 


Na YORK — HOLLYWOOD — NASHVILLE — MONTREAL 


x BE , 
LAZY RIVER SAME Mucho oS ) ROBERT P. IVERSEN, Vice President 
c, yw Wt x & RALPH S. PEER 


President 





Ww 
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Congratulations to VARIETY on its 50th Anniversary 





VOTED *1 SINGING GROUP OF 1955 BY 


@ Billboard @ Cashbox e United Press @ 





TELEVISION @ RADIO eo RECORDS e NITE CLUBS oe PERSONAL APPEARANCES 





PERSONAL MANAGEMENT 


« DECCA RECORDS * HERB KESSLER 


1674 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 









































THE BEST MUSIC | N AMERICA... 


Radio 
Television 
Theatres e S aA 
Concert Halls SERVING THE 
ENTIRE 
Motion Pictures ENTERTAINMENT 
_ INDUSTRY FOR 
Hotels 95 
YEARS 
Transcriptions 
Phonograph Records 


A REPERTORY OF DISTINCTION 
AND AN OUTSTANDING TRANSCRIBED LIBRARY 
Sesae New York 
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Chief Justice Warren of 
the U. S. Supreme Court 

Maharanee of Jaipur 

Rep. Adam Powell 

Cornell University 

Hazel Scott 

Merriman Smith 

Lena Horne 

Billy Daniels 

Joe Louis 

Ray Robinson 

Harvard University 

Billy Eckstine 

Eartha Kitt 

Cab Calloway 

Ralph Bunche 

Alice Faye 

Frankie Laine 

Virginia Military Institute 

University of Illinois 

University of Minnesota 

Western University 

Mississippi State College 

Florida State University 

Norman Granz 

Benny Goodman 

Woody Herman 

Stan Kenton 

Les Brown 

Ella Fitzgerald 

Sarah Vaughan 

Charlie Barnet 

Count Basie 

Hamilton College 

Jimmy McHugh 

Tennessee Ernie 

Louis Armstrong 

Wardmere Park School 

Yehudi Menuhin 

Hal Mcintyre 

Ava Gardner 

Paul Whiteman 

Clemson College 

Marjorie Farnsworth 


Elliot Murphy 

Nicholas Bros. 

Mills Bros. 

Roy Campanella 
Junior Gilliam 

Jackie Robinson 
William and Mary College 
Maharajah of Cooch Behar 
Polytechnic Institute 
University of Maryland 
Maryland State College 
Professor Norval Church 
William Warfield 
Harry Belafonte 

Jane Russell 

Jose Ferrer 

Rosemary Clooney 
Gary Cooper 
University of Colorado 
Mel Ferrer 

Audrey Hepburn 

Rita Hayworth 

Peter Lorre 

Dick Haymes 

Milton Berle 

Skitch Henderson 

Faye Emerson 

Jackie Gleason 

Nat ‘King’ Cole 

Victor Borge 

Marlene Dietrich 
Walter Winchell 

Larry Dobey 

Cobina Wright 

Buddy Rogers 

Mary Pickford 

Emery University 

Don Newcombe 

Hank Thompson 

Minnie Minoso 

Les Midgley 

Luke Easter 

Ed Lopat 

Ames Bros. 

Harry S. Truman 


Talullah Bankhead 
Rhonda Fleming 
Connie Haines 
Beryl Davis 
Carmen McRae 
Sammy Davis, Jr. 
Shelly Winters 
Gordon MacRae 
John Popkin 
Arthur Murphy 
Frank Schiffman 
Frank Holzfeind 
Tex McCrary 
Jinx Falkenburg 
Yul Brynner 
Eddie Bracken 
Florida A & M College 
Dorothy Kilgallen 
Dick Kollmar 
Henri Temianka 
Bing Crosby 
Frank Sinatra 
University of Georgia 
Steve Allen 
Harold Taylor 
Arlene Francis 
Johnny Mercer 
Purdue University 
Harold Arlen 

4 Girls 

Dave Garroway 
Patti Page 
Hoagy Carmichael 
Boston College 
Carol Haney 
Alfred Drake 
Pearl Bailey 

Louis Bellson 

Mrs. Lionel Hampton 
Dorothea Bourne 
Suitcase Simpson 
Irving Kupcinet 
Ink Spots 

Archie Moore 
Ezzard Charles 


Jimmy Dorsey 
Tommy Dorsey 
Buddy Rich 
Regina Resnik 
Otto Harbach 
Archie Bleyer 
Willy Mays 
Johnny Bratton 
Carmen Delavallade 
Juanita Hall 
Joe Adams 

Al Benson 
Daddy’'o Dailey 
Denise Darcel 
George Frazier 
Kay Starr 

Dave Brubeck 
Gerry Mulligan 
Alec Templeton 
Jonie James 
Dizzy Gillespie 
Howard Taubman 
Louis Sobol 
Robert Sylvester 
Ed Sullivan 
Carter Harman 
Bob Bach 
Francis Perkins 
Douglas Watt 
John Watson 

S. O. Shapiro 
Elaine Lorillard 
Louis Lorillard 
George Wein 
Emily Coleman 
Joe Roddy 

John S. Wilson 
Marshall Stearns 
Harriet Johnson 
Don Gillis 
Jimmy Van Heusen 
Tom Prideaux 
Jacques Tatti 
Robert Coleman 
Fred Feldkamp 


ALL THESE AND MANY MORE— 


Space Does Not Permit the Inclusion of a Host of Others 
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President Eisenhower Ted Lewis Orson Welles Hy Gardner 
President's Cabinet—Sen- Carol Bruce Don Shirley Ben Gross 
ators—Representatives | 
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GShicago’s Xop WDWee-Jays 















VINCE GARRITY 





MAGNIFICENT 
MONTA-GUE 
6:00 TO 8:00 


present chicago’s top MUSIC 


TOM DAVIS 
STATION MANAGER 



















MARTY FAYE 
NOON 
TO 2:00 








PRESS RELATIONS 
JACK McGUIRE 
203 NO. WABASH 




















all day long on WT7TAAF 

















eter wer es | 


ee ee. Se 








221 NORTH LASALLE STREET 950 KC 
Our Sincere Appreciation ...and 


“SIXTEEN TONS” 


of Thanks to Everyone 





for making Merle Travis’ classic, recorded by Tennessee Ernie Ford, one of the 
all time greats of the publishing business. 

Other “AMERICAN” standards: “COOL WATER.” “SMOKE! SMOKE! SMOKE! THAT 
CIGARETTE.” “CRY OF THE WILD GOOSE,” “BEAUTIFUL BROWN EYES.” “THE DECK OF 
CARDS,” “CARIBBEAN,” “WALKING THE FLOOR OVER YOU.” “MEXICAN JOE.” “A DEAR 


JOHN LETTER,” “THE TOUCH OF GOD’S HAND,” “LOVE SONG OF THE WATERFALL,” 
“WHO SHOT THE HOLE IN MY SOMBRERO?” “HOMINY GRITS” 


AMERICAN MUSIC, INC. 


9109 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Sylvester Cross Murray Sporn Dale Fitzsimmons 
President Gen. Prof. Mgr. Hollywood 
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omewhere i in Old Ma | 
You'll Be Mine in Apple Blossom Time 
Making the Best of Each Day 
Somebody Loves You 

Pic. a ihe Low Down ALL 


¥ 


“Lets Swing I It 


The Broken Record — 


Lea Wake Up and Sing 


1937 Gee But You're Swell 


ll Bet You rat That to All the Girls 
193g Little Lady Make Believe 
Is That the Way to Treat a Sweetheart?. 





EC omes Love ae Me 1947 The Old Lamp 


ittle Cur ly Hair ina High Chair 1948 1 Remember Mama 


Rose O'Day — : 
Trade Winds — 
194; MissYou 

| Game Here to Talk for Joe 


1940 


TY Don’t Sit Under the Apple Tree: 
We Did It Before and We Gan Do It Again 


Wait for Me Mary 
1943 You’ re Irish and You’ re Beautiful 


ust a Prayer Away 
1944 Time Waits for No One 
Don’t Sweetheart Me 


For he First Time. 
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Currently 


PERSIAN 


ROOM 


HOTEL PLAZA 


New York City 
(3rd Season) 


Television 


“STEP THIS WAY,” ABC-TV 
for OLD GOLD Cigarettes, Saturdays, 7-7:30 P.M., EST 






ATLANTIC LP 12187 
HIGH FIDELITY 


Direction 






































Congratulations 


Happy Anniversary 


EDDY Howarp || HARRY WARREN 


Current Picture 


“ARTISTS AND MODELS” 


Martin and Lewis 


Paramount 


Current Songs 


ROSE TATTOO 
INNAMORATA 
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Congratulations AARIETY 
We (Join fou 


in Commemozating 


Que 50th Annivecsazy f 


Through the march of years, we have accumulated in 
our combined catalogues an invaluable selection of 
music for the educational and entertainment world. 


Those in TV production will be particularly interested in 
the following partial group of musical numbers that 
embody ideas for special and general performance: 



































ACCORDING TO THE MOONLIGHT.......... Yellen-Magidson & Meyer 
PIED i cece oa 09 0044 55% 6080405060 tase Os Marion, Jr. & Whiting 
Pe Ce ID WOE CIs bocce ecb eccctcctsecsececcs Lerner-Loewe 
ANIMAL CRACKERS IN MY SOUP.......... Koehler-Coesar & Henderson 
OIL. <0 a cicin'a wivareice ee s.aje'e anime se 6 Adamson-McHugh 
BEAUTIFUL LOVE... cccccscccccces Gillespie & Young-King-Van Alstyne 
EI Ms cnivieecewclee bos esc sustsaeeeees Stillman-Hughes-Lake 
re te EN. WE Olas oon ccc cee ccscssccccecs Lerner-Loewe 
II 75-c na. ao csalaiate ath a giana sie 0's < a's) e 2s ¥0'e 186 Jose Norman 
DREAMS OF OLD HAWAII. ............ 0000s Mcintire, White & Stock 
FATHER'S DAY ..... a Copan 2k Rah gn eer eee tre> Par rg Adamson-McHugh 
Pepe SIU PERNT «0 0 <6 0ia00 0 0 op0ce scenes Mitchell & Schertzinger 
GATHER LIP ROUGE WHILE YOU MAY........DeSylva-Robin & Whiting 
Se NT SPIRO 5 ok cc s'ccegcue geen seine sees Marvell & Posford 
GUIGET VEO BURETORUE. occ icsccece Biondi-Viola & Messina-Candelmo 
rire) inc 5-45 50g s S/n aleiaie lasso o's ww éi60 14 Heymann-Kahn 
er II UIE 2 6 ca-aJa.'s cuese 6076.6 0'ee'e ae ao sle.e ss Ridge-Moller | 
ree nT OO I 1. oa o'5.6 04 5:5ou Sos daw sees Lerner-Loewe i 
ST IIIS. Sos 0 p'arg a'nie.6 0.06 9 eelee's Conrad & Magidson 
Cee eee ee ONE... cc ccceccesececeeens Adamson-McHugh 
Pe Pi te PU HGIE Ds coc ccc cccccccsceseccone Yellen & Pollack 
MLL GO HOME WITH BONNIE JEAN. ...... cc cc cece cece. Lerner-Loewe 
ee a gl Go | McCarthy & Hanley 
IN A LITTLE DUTCH KINDERGARTEN................ Bryan-Rosenstock 
T'S AN GOLD SOUTHERN CUSTOM. ...ccscccceccessss’ Yellen & Meyer 
Se ee ae THU A DIEING. 65 nc ccccccwccecsn Adamson-McHugh 
avons 15 tag ele gi gletacale #6 «deine ein Wah Reaves-Evans | 
IIE <= ss aia 0 epin@ is ao 9:0 ak1e ona Mitchell & Stept 
St EEE 5 an 5 is'osg 0 O\0ee «alae win'eeeesiea ee Tobias & Moret 
EE. 3 Jn 9 on. 99 0 bg ele o.8 0 4.6.0\0 WS 00's Conrad & Magidson 
a RIE ILC 5 oie a ans aelsivin 00 '0.0'0 6 60h a.0s010 Mitchell & Pollack 
TNE ira ics aie tad craig ane eae ok & Yellen-Caesar & Henderson 
NIGHTS OF SPLENDOR (Neapolitan Nights)............. Kerr-Zamecnik 
NES ERP POR Par ath tee e REEe MS EMP Burns-Arndt 
I cit. a insite ge galas os aia Oa 6 A alate John Mclaughlin 
Ce Tee eee Sree ROUAIPGF. . ais sececcscceveers Clare & Whiting 
ON THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE ROCKIES............ Ingraham & Tobias 
rr eR, ns ss ost x osih ce esos $600 beans Mitchell-Pollack 
ORGAN, THE MONKEY AND ME, THE...... Le Soir, Clarkson & Clarkson 
PATTY CAKE, PATTY CAKE (Boker Man)........ Rozaf, Johnson & Waller 
ee ee ee So . . s in an gala seas eo Ok pee meade na W. P. French 
ee ee EEE. c,d a gn ole eee oe 6 ewes e's Hirsch-Loyalle & Ventre 
CE SO ree ....Loman-Dallin 
RAMPARTS WE WATCH, THE.................. Tolder-Beecher 
REMEMBER MOTHER'S DAY... .......cccccceces Ryan & Akst-Violinsky 
NE ea tel hereon cla ac aid e:cleleg pa wacwn er eee ed Stuart-Dupont 
Se ree TAR. 5s ecu deeneseds tee keaeeeeen as Lew Brown 
tua cata oa’ oeacaen us eae es Yellen-Pollack 
SING ME A CHANTEY WITH A YO-HEAVE-HO........ O'Keefe-Wellesley 
THANKS FOR THE DREAM (Mi Sueno Azul)... . Stillman & Cugat-Gonzales 
Oe oe sachs a keen deed Dietz-Schwartz 
Were Be Tie GATE FOR MATT, 22 on ccccccnccceceses Kahn-Whiting 
WORLD IS MINE TONIGHT, THE... .......ccccccccee: Marvell-Posford 
YOU DO THE DARNDEST THINGS, BABY.............. Mitchell-Pollack 
FOU TURNED THE TABLES ON BAB... nc ccccescscccceses Mitchell-Alter 
ee PCED. oc 61060 a 4 00 01k Ob wg aba ibaa e's Taylor-Carr 
SR as cas ccna a \e'g 6 niaia eh och ab ea ho eleis Clare-Gorney 
OT Ore Mitchell-Pollack I) 











Of course, the Sam Fox and affiliated catalogues contain 
a wealth of other interesting material, including pres- 
entation and background music. We invite inquiries. 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


RCA Building * Radio City * New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO * HOLLYWOOD 
LEB, ES, A. ET. EDM EE, Bis OD, LER, LE. SR. LE. LE. 


— 








“Secret Love” 





WG Be- Seeing You". = 


SAMMY FAIN 


1955 
1954 


“Love Is a Many- 
Splendored Thing” 


2, 
































IT’S MY PLEASURE TO BE WITH YOU 


ON YOUR GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


NELSON RIDDLE 


Musical Conductor - Arranger - Composer 


Capitol Records 
“LISBON ANTIGUA” 


Conductor-Arranger for 


FRANK SINATRA 
NAT COLE 


Motion Pictures 
Conducting—Arranging—Composing 
“JOHNNY CONCHO” 

A Kent Production for United Artists 
Scoring 
“HIGH SOCIETY” 

M-G-M 
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M-G- 
Record Promotion 


GEORGE JAY 
RUTH SHAPIRO 





Personal Management 


TONY ACQUAVIVA 


Press Relations: GENE WEBER 





BD cone al Artists Corporation 


NEWYORK -CHICAGO - BEVERLY HILLS -CINCINNATI-OALLAS. LONDON 





Recording Conductor 
DAVID TERRY 
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ASCAP SYNONOMOUS 





I HAVE SERVED 
Under Five Presidents 


in Suceession 


GENE BUCK 
DEEMS TAYLOR 
FRED E. AHLERT 
OTTO HARBACH 
STANLEY ADAMS 


and Shall Continue Available to ASCAP and Its 
Writer and Publisher Members 


L. WOLFE GILBERT 


CHAIRMAN, ASCAP WEST COAST COMMITTEE 
AND MEMBER OF BOARD 


WRITER OF SONGS CURRENT AND 
OF THE GOLDEN JUBILEE ERA 























MEYER DAVIS’ MUSIC 


REPRESENTING OUTSTANDING CONDUCTORS 


including 
PRES BERG. ik ise chi es “MY LADY LIZA" 
(in preparation) 

ANTON COPPOLA. ......cceccess: “SILK STOCKINGS” 
FREDERICH DVONCH........... “PLAIN AND FANCY" 
(New York Company) 
ic) BR!) a eee “TIGER AT THE GATES" 
a. I eee “PLAIN AND FANCY" 
(Nat'l Company) 

Sf Re eeerr ree ere Ce “CAN CAN" 
(on to 
SHERMAN FRANK..... OLDSMOBILE DEALER SHOW 


ALSO CONTRACTING ORCHESTRAS 
for 
MUSICAL PRODUCTIONS 
119 W. 57 St., NEW YORK 19—Cl 7-6161 
































CONGRATULATING VARIETY 


ON HER GOLDEN JUBILEE 
50th ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


W.C. HANDY 


Composer of ST. LOUIS BLUES 


President, HANDY BROTHERS MUSIC CO., INC. 
Publishers of GENUINE AMERICAN MUSIC, 
Secular and Sacred 


{ 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

















CONGRATULATIONS 


from 


B 
H, 
R 
L, 
| 








> 


N 
i, 


OLIVER BERLINER 


president 





ce 


LOCAL 802 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


is happy to be with 


VARIETY on its first 
Golden Jubilee 
and looks forward to helping 


it celebrate the next one. 


LOCAL 802, A.F.M. 


AL MANUTI, President 

AL KNOPF, Vice-President 
ALDO RICCI, Secretary 
HY JAFEE, Treasurer 


























HITS THROUGH THE YEARS 


CRITERION MUSIC CORP. 
MICHAEL HH. GOLDSEN, INC. 
ATLANTIC MUSIC CORP. 


DREAM, IT’S A GOOD DAY, MOONLIGHT IN VERMONT, 
SHOO FLY PIE & APPLE PAN DOWDY, G. |. JIVE, OFF SHORE, 
MANANA, MY SUGAR IS SO REFINED, ROBBINS NEST, 
ACROSS THE VALLEY FROM THE ALAMO, MOUNTAIN HIGH, 
TAMPICO, VALLEY LOW, PRETENDING, JOHNNY MERCER’S 
“SONG OF INDIA,” WHEN THE WORLD WAS YOUNG. 


1270 6th Ave., New York 1491 N. Vine St., Hollywood 


























/ }? i P< iy ae 93 Ms 
te CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET 


FEATURING BUDDY COLLETTE 
PACIFIC JAZZ RETORDS 






































Season’s Greetings 
ABELES & BERNSTEIN 


745 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
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WE LIKE 


ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
BRONISLAW HUBERMANN 
NATHAN MILSTEIN 
MICHAEL RABIN 
ALEXANDER SCHNEIDER 
TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 
ISAAC STERN 

JOSEPH SZIGETI 

SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart. 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
AARON COPLAND 


ERICH LEINSDORF 
WILLEM MENGELBERG 
DARIUS MILHAUD 
DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 
EUGENE ORMANDY 
FRITZ REINER 

ARTUR RODZINSKI 

SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
IGOR STRAVINSKY 
















GEQRGE SZELL 
Vi ge =STHOMSON 
BiG ALTER 
FE} EINGART 


Bam <.ABAI 















ERRIER 
EN 
OTHY KIRSTEN 
CHARLES KULLMAN 
LOTTE LEHMANN 
hh eb age 













LILY P 
PAUL ROBESON 


SALT LAKE CITY TABERNACLE 


CHOIR 
TRUMAN CAPOTE 
JEAN COCTEAU 
JOHN COLLIER 
EDNA FERBER 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 





DENN 
MORM| 
(J. S 
CLAU 
ELEN 
EZIO 


Golden Jubilee VARIETY. 50th Anniversary 


BIDU SAYAO 


ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 


IRMGARD SEEFRIED 
VIVIENNE SEGAL 
CESARE SIEPI 
MARTIAL SINGHER 
ELEANOR STEBER 
RISE STEVENS 
JENNIE TOUREL 
HELEN TRAUBEL 


JERRI ADAMS 
PEARL BAILEY 
TONY BENNETT 
RICHARD BOWERS 
JIMMY BOYD 
CHAMP BUTLER 
MINDY CARSON 


PATACHOU~ 
PAULETTE SISTEKS 
GAYLA PEEVEY 
BROC PETERS 
JOHNNIE RAY 
FELICIA SANDERS 
DINAH SHORE 

LU ANN SIMMS 
FRANK SINATRA 
JO STAFFORD 
TATTLE TALES 
JERRY VALE 

VAL VALENTE 
HELEN WARD 
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N 
THE GOLDMAN BAND 
KEN GRIFFIN 
HEALY AND HAYES 
BEATRICE KAY 
DANNY KAYE 
JACK LA DELLE 
LIBERACE 
NORMAN LUBOFF 





MARAIS AND MIRANDA 
















IETY 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR 


MAURICE CH —. 


UPETE RUGG 





DINU LIPATTi 
GUSTAV MAHLER 


WITOLD MALCUZYNSKI 


IGNACE PADEREWSKI 
FRANCIS POULENC 
MAURICE RAVEL 
MAX REGER 


CHARLES C. SAINT-SAENS 


GYORGY SANDOR 


XAVIER SCHARWENKA 
ALEXANDER SCRIABIN 


IEAN ARTHUR 
SHIRLEY BOOTH 
CHARLES BOYER 
CAROL CHANNING 
NOEL COWARD 
ALFRED DRAKE 


SIR gies HARDWICKE 


HEI fq HAYES 










HAZEL SCOT" Be 
RAYMOND SC : 
ARTIE SHAW 
BESSIE SMITH 
JESS STACY 
RALPH SUTTON 
ART VAN DAMME 
SARAH VAUGHAN 
LEE WiLEs 


HARRIET COHEN en 
CLIFFORD CURZON 
EUGENE D’ALBERT 
CLAUDE DEBUSSY 
MANUEL DE FALLA 


VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 


GABRIEL FAURE 
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FOR AT LEAST 
ANOTHER 


30 

















CONGRATULATIONS VARIETY! 


Your top stars in our premiere year will be: 


HARRY BELAFONTE 


~~ N VIC DAMONE 
HOWARD KEEL 
: JOE E. LEWIS 
ROBERT MERRILL 
7 HAZEL SCOTT 


hotel, cabana and yacht club 
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HARRY MUFSON, president OCEANFRONT AT 45th TO 47th STREETS 
GEORGE E. FOX, managing director MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 





















































FROM 
EVERYONE 
AT CADENCE 
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RECOROS 























| 
CHEERS 
PAT BALLARD 
A.S.C.A.P. 
Congratulations to ‘Variety’ . * 
ww ADVANCE 
~~ > 
. ay J RECORDS 
S os = = S +3009 
ew Fae S 
& The Nation’s Newest and Most Exciting 


Songwriting Team! 


(Recent scores include “So This Is Paris,” for U-l, as recorded Decca album; “Second Greatest Sex,” and Frank 
Sennes’ current fabulous Moulin Rouge ‘’Paris, Toujours!” 


From Frank Sennes’ Moulin Rouge 
“Paris, Toujours!" The ORIGINAL by the COMPOSERS 


GRACE and PONY SHERRELL singing “CAN-CAN BLUES” 


b/w —Orchestra Phil Moody 


PONY SHERRELL sings “SO VERY MUCH IN LOVE” ,, °° 


Phil Mood 
Public Relations: : ody 














Hanson & Schwam National DJ Exploitation: Tim Gayle, Box 1155, Studio City. Calif. 
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congratulations 














DAVID Iie 
BUTTOLPH 
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HELEN FERGUSON PUBLIC RELATIONS SCENE it VaTisTs LORPOR Ath oe Personal Manager 
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1931-1955 
Silver Jubilee 


JIMMY 
KENNEDY 


International Songwriter 


Completing a Quarter Century in Tin Pan Alley—Lon- 
don and New York—Wishes to Thank All Those Who 
Have Helped to Create So Many Hits for Him Over the 
Years 











1930-31 OH! DONNA CLARA (Eng. Edn.) 
1932 THE TEDDY BEARS’ PICNIC 
1933-34 PLAY TO ME GYPSY* 
1934 ISLE OF CAPRI* 
ROLL ALONG COVERED WAGON 
1935 RED SAILS IN THE SUNSET* 
Misty Islands of the Highlands 
1936 SERENADE IN THE NIGHT 


1936-37. DID YOUR MOTHER COME FROM IRELAND? 























1937 HARBOR LIGHTS 
HOMETOWN The Coronation Waltz 
1938 TEN PRETTY GIRLS 
THE CHESTNUT TREE 
Cinderella (Stay In My Arms) 
1939 SOUTH OF THE BORDER* 
THE WASHING ON THE SIEGFRIED LINE 
1939-46 MY PRAYER 
1941 ST, MARY'S IN THE TWILIGHT 
1942 THE COKEY-COKEY 
1943 ALL OUR TOMORROWS 
1944 AN HOUR NEVER PASSES 
1945 Second Army March 
1946 Forever Amber 
1947 AN APPLE-BLOSSOCM WEDDING 
—AND MIMI 
1948 ON THE OLD SPANISH TRAIL 
The Mistletoe Kiss 
1949 MY BOLERO 
1950 HARBOR LIGHTS* (2d Time) 
THE FRENCH CAN-CAN POLKA 
1951 DOWN THE TRAIL OF ACHIN' HEARTS 
1952 GOD'S LITTLE CANDLES 
1953 APRIL IN PORTUGAL 
1953-54 ISTANBUL (Not Constantinople!) 
1954 THE MAGIC TANGO 
1955-56 WE'LL GO A LONG LONG WAY TOGETHER 
SKYE BOAT-SONG ("Over the Sea to Skye”) 
(Mod. U. S. Version) 
* Over a million copies sold. 
1956 “My Impossible Castle” 
Kennedy and Singer 
Acknowledgments Also to My Collaborators 
On Some of Above 
WILL GROSZ (HUGH WILLIAMS)—NAT S!MON—MICHAEL CARR 
JOHN W. BRATTON, ond Others 
: 1 
[ Jimmy Kennedy 





50 Years of Hit Parade 


Continued from page 359 ca 


Girl That I Marry 

The Gypsy 

I Got the Sun in the Morning 

It Might as Well Be Spring 

Let It Snow, Let It Snow, Let It 
Snow 

Oh, What It Seemed to Be 

Ole Buttermilk Sky 

Shoo Fly Pie and Apple Pan Dowdy 

Sioux City Sue 

South America, Take It Away 

Symphony 

They Say It’s Wonderful 

To Each His Own 


T 1947 | 


A, You’re - Adorable 
Anniversary Song 
Dream, Dream, Dream 
How Are Things in Glocca Morra 
Linda 

Mam’selle 

Managua, Nicaragua 
Misirlou 

My Adobe Hacienda 
Open the Door, Richard 
Zip a Dee Do Dah 























1948 
Ballerina 
Buttons and Bows 
Civilization 


Far Away Places 

Golden Earrings 

Hair of Gold, Eyes of Blue 
Vl Dance at Your Wedding 
It’s Magic 

Manana 

Nature Boy 

Near You 

Now Is The Hour 

On a Slow Boat to China 
Powder Your Face with Sunshine 
Tree in the Meadow 

You Call Everybody Darlin’ 
You Were Only Foolin’ 


| 1949 | 


Again 

Careless Hands 

Cruising Down the River 

Far Away Places 

Forever and Ever 

I’m in Love with a Wonderful Guy 

Red Roses for a Blue Lady 

Some Enchanted Evening 

| 1950 | 

All My Love 

Chattar oogie Shoe Shine Boy 

Enjoy Yourself — It’s Later Than 
You Think 

Goodnight Irene 

Harbor Lights 

Hoop-Dee-Doo 

I Can Dream, Can’t I? 

I Wanna Be Loved 

If I Knew You Were Comirg I’d’ve 
Baked a Cake 

It Isn’t Fair 

La Vie En Rose 

Mora Lisa 

Music, Music, Musie 

My Foolish Heart 

Nevertheless 

Old Master Painter 

Sam’s Song 

The Thing 

Third Man Theme 

Tzena- Tzena- Tzena 


oa 19: a1 | 























Be ‘My Love 

Because of You 
Bushel ard a Peck 
Cold, Cold, Heart 

| Come-on-a My House 
Down Yonder 

| I Get Ideas 








If 
(It’s No) Sin 
| It Is No Secret 
| Lonliest Night of the Year 
My Heart Cries for You 

| Moekin’ Bird Hill 

On Top of Old Smokey 

| Sound Off 

| Sparrow in the Treetop 

| Tennessee Waltz 
Too Young 





All Good Wishes for the New Year 


From 





CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 24, N. Y. 


MUSIC 


Publishers of 


“IT'S TIME TO SAY GOOD-BYE” 


Words by Music by 
MAY SINGHI BREEN PETER DE ROSE 


and 


“OVER THE SEA” 
Words by 
MAY SINGHI BREEN 
Featured by 


ANDY SANELLA AND HIS ROYAL ISLANDERS 
in the Hawaiian Room Hotel Lexington, N.Y.C. 


Music by 
PETER DE ROSE 


























HAPPY NEW YEAR 


from 


Gyre Res 


RECORDS, INC. 
| NEW YORK 24, N. Y. 


MFGRS. OF PURPLETONE RECORDS 
#711 “IT’S TIME TO SAY GOOD-BYE” 


Breen-De Rose 
Vocal 


BOB GRAYBEAU 
Piano, Bill Snyder—Andy Sanella, Guitar 


and on the other side 
“FAST FALLS THE EVENING” 
Breen-De Rose 
Vocal 


BOB GRAYBEAU 


Piano, Bill Snyder—Andy Sanella, Guitar 
and 


#712 


78 RPM 45 RPM 





























CONGRATULATIONS 


BOOSEY and HAWKES 


International Music Publishers 


30 WEST 57th STREET 


LONDON 
SIDNEY 


NEW YORK CITY 19 


PARIS 
CAPETOWN 


BONN 
TORONTO 

















1952 | 








Anytime 
Auf Wiedersehn Sweetheart 
3e Anything 

Blue Tango 

Cry 

Delicado 

Half As Much 

High Noon 





| I Saw Mommy Kissin’ Santa Claus | 


| I’m Yours 

| Jambalaya 

Lady of Spain 

Little White Cloud That Cried 
Please Mr. Sun 
| Shrimp Boats 

Wheel of Fortune 

Wish You Were Here 

Why Don’t You Believe Me? 
you Belong To Me 


1953 | 


April in Portugal 
Changing Partners 
Crying in the Chapel 




















(Continued on page 410) 





Congratulations HARTETY 


From Chicago’s Top Jazz Showcase 


cloister inn 
900 N. Rush Street 


Public Relations: JACK McGUIRE 
203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


























~ SEASON'S GREETINGS. 


RALPH GINSBURGH 


and His Palmer House Concert Orchestra 
MERCURY and COLUMBIA RECORDS 
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ELLO 1956. 





1955 - 
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Sn PL I PRD AIPM ET SE 
Direction Publicity 
JAMES H. FERGUSON ARTHUR PINE ASSOCIATES 
801 Barclay St. 67 W. 44th St, N 


Chester, 


Pa. 





and his COMETS 












OUR LATEST CROP 
OF AWARDS... 


BEST RECORD OF 1955 
“ROCK AROUND THE CLOCK” 


BEST SMALL INSTRUMENTAL 
GROUP OF 1955 


(both awards voted by the nation’s Juke Box operators 
in the Annual Cash Box Poll) 


TOP PERSONALITY IN R&B FIELD 


(in Annual Down Beat Poll) 


FAVORITE INSTRUMENTAL COMBO 
FAVORITE R&B ARTIST OF THE YEAR 
FAVORITE RECORD OF THE YEAR 


(Rock Around the Clock) 


(The above 3 Awards voted No. 1 in Record Whirl 
Magazine Poll) 


BEST R&B ARTISTS OF THE YEAR 


(in Annual United Press Poll) 


Plus Recent— 


TRIPLE CROWN AWARD 
by the BILLBOARD 












Exclusive Booking 
JOLLY JOYCE 
1619 Broadway, N. Y. 
Rm. 716, PLaza 7-1786 
Phila.: WAlnut 2-4677, 2-3172 
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Congratuiations 





VICTOR YOUNG 


COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 
































Hit Parade of Half Century 








Continued from page 108 ee — 








Doggie in the Window : You, You, You 

Don’t Let Stars Get in Your Eyes Vaya Con Dios 

Ebb Tide SR See 

I Believe | 

: 4h AP as : | 

toa Diyspoen Maw gay —_ | Cross Over The Bridge 

Many Times Happy Wanderer 

No Other Love Hernando’s Hideaway 

Oh, My Papa Hey There 

Rags to Riches High and the Mighty 

Ricochet I’m Walking Behind You 

Song From Moulin Rouge If I Give My Heart to You 

Stranger in Paradise Let Me Go, Lover 

That’s Amore Little Things Mean a Lot 

Till I Waltz Again With You Make Yourself Comfortable 

Mambo Italiano ~ 

Mister Sandman 

| Oh, Baby Mine 

Shake, Rattle and Roll 

Sh-Boom 

Teach Me Tonight 

45 Cleveland Road This Ole Heuse 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. Three Coins in the Fountain 
BEacon 2-6400 | Wanted 

| Young at Heart 








—~— -  - 


|BOSTON and NEW ENGLAND 
| RECORD PROMOTIONS 
RUTH SHAPIRO 


























China dream. of Sunbeam Wo 
Miami Beach 


Your vacation dream can be a happy blend of fun and 
easy relaxation when you winter in America’s 
brilliant tropical metropolis! Sparkling color and 
dashing excitement lend background to your 
vacation of ocean bathing, golf, fishing, tennis, 
“See”, ~~ shopping, and unlimited sightseeing. 
Come soon — your hosts include 
more than 2000 hotels 
and apartment 
buildings! 


—_—— 
—— 


ach in; 
isit Mom Be 
i plan to v's 


TODAY 
Write for . 
G 
FREE 16-PA 
COLOR FOLDER 


on 
Please send information 


OF COMMERCE 


Rm 
MBER 
CHA ch 39, Flor da 


miom: Bea 








1955 

Autumn Leaves 

Cherry Pink and Apple Blossom 
White 

Davy Crockett 

How Important Can It Be 

| Ko-Ko-Mo 

Learnin’ The Blues 

Love Is A Many Splendored Thing 

Melody of Love 

Rock Around The Clock 

Sincerely 

That’s All I Want From You 

| Tweedle-Dee 

Unchained Melody 

Yellow Rose of Texas 


U.S. Music Comedy 


aum=- Continued from page 351 jaa 

















his work on such plays as “Rose | 


Marie,” “The Song of the Flame,” 
a picture of the White Revolution 
in Russia, and “Golden Dawn,” a 
| Story laid in the Tanganyika Terri- 
jtory of Africa, in which authentic 


Evolution Is a Slow Process 


from a review written by 
Agate, who at that time was the 
AtkInson of London: “This play 
about musicians held legitimate 
actors to their trade through the 
simple expedient of giving them 
legitimate material to trade in.... 
This then was not musical comedy, 
but a play with music. ... From 
first to last this was an evening to 
delight the simple and satisfy the 
sophisticated . the 
mark of the musical play.” 


1: 1 =t 4 . 
flissih Warten 





Evolution is a slow and continu- 
ous progress. No one can say at 
this date one era ended and an- 


| other began. 


The day of extravaganza, bur- 


|lesque, revue, musical farce, ete., 


is not over. They will continue to 
find their audience along with op- 
erettas, Cole Porter and Dorothy 
Fields musical comedies, R & H 


| musical plays and plays with music, 


native songs and dances were inte- | 


grated with the story and score. 
It was this work that prepared him 
|for songs like “Oklahoma,” “The 
King and I,”’ and “South Pacific.” 


Moss Hart’s Drama & Music 
Moss Hart made a good job of 
combining drama and music in his 


the issue by a neat contrivance. The 
serious side of his story was told 
legitimately, the song and dance 
episodes were all things that had 
happened in the lady’s dreams. 
Again in ‘Pal Joey.” where Rod- 
gers & Hart found a book by John 
O’Hara in whih we met lifelike 
characters from a station of life 
not seen betore in musical shows 


made himself by capturing and 
losing the fancy of a bored society 
woman”), dances and other 
ments of entertainment took place 
in a cabaret, and so did not inter- 
fere with belief in the characters 
or plot. 

At this point something must be 


a definite hand in the development 
of the Musical Play. 
He was never so happy as. when 


he was musicalizing sincerely in 
song and story. 
I have referred to “Showboat.” 


There must also be mentioned his 
“Music in the Air,” 
nitely a desire to repeat what he’d 
already done in “The Cat and the 
Fiddle,” which he wrote with me 
in 1932. 

Broadway critics didn’t like ‘‘Cat 
and the Fiddle.” There was no low 
comedian, no dancing girls, no bal- 
let or specialties usually demanded 








ot .a musical, no comedy except 
that which came from situations | 
;} and character clashes. 
| But London liked it. I quote 


“Lady in the Dark.” But he ducked | 


(“a young heel who made and un- | 


mo- | 


or combinations of these. 

Ballet has come into its own as 
a pure art form. So has panto- 
mime, Grand Opera, and drama be- 
fore it. 

It is when these are blended in 
various proportions that classifi- 
cation becomes difficult. Some day 
;some one will write the perfect 
musical play. That will be when 
all forms of expression, song, 
dance, and drama, are blended in 
such a way that each moment is 
motivated and developed with logic 
and regard for reality. 

A believable character will 
speak, dance, or sing, not at the 
'whim of the author and composer, 
but in response to basic urges 
vhich I mentioned above. 

What I hope for is this: that the 
critics of today and tomorrow will 
something of what authors 
and composers are trying to do; 
that they will not judge all pieces 
by a single standard or set of rules. 
A critic may have his own idea of 


“Saree 
KnOW 


| what a musical should be, a mince- 


said about Jerome Kern, who had } 


which was defi- | 


pie of pace, bounce, girls, hit songs, 
dance, and laughs. By this stand- 
| ard many a fine musical would per- 
force be put down as a flop. 

At a dog show what chance 
would a fox terrier have at the 
ae ‘ waste . : 
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jj 7 
Currently 
HOTEL Uj 
SYRACUSE se 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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James, hands of a judge who boasts that 


he only dog worth raising is a 


French poodle? 


emnnun VLE 


Per. Moat. 
WILLIAM BURNHAM 
630 5 Ave., New York # 















1945 --A HIT! 
1955 --A HIT! 


** DAY 


BY 
DAY” 


“Words and Musi¢ 
Cahn, Stordahl and Weston 


CAHN MUSIC CORP. 


























PROGRAM TO-DAY 
YESTERDAY'S 


ON THE BEACH 
WITH YOU 


Music by 
JESSE GREER 
WORDS & MUSIC, Inc. 











1270 Sixth Ave. New York 20 | 














Congratulations 


8 MANOR ROAD 


Publishers 


HAPPINESS MulsiC CORPORATION 





VARIETY ! 


e A 


KA 





Betty Blasco, President 


























PROMOTION SERVICES FOR 
RECORD FIRMS — ARTISTS — PUBLISHERS 
Covering Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Detroit 


WRITE, WIRE OR CALL 
EDWARD SAPHIER, P. O. Box 271, Cincinnati 1, Ohio Tel. WOodburn 1-8864 




















Best Wishes 


Established 1861 


3 Kast 43 Street. 


G. SCHIRMER 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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CREW-CUTS 


WISH ZAriETY SMOOTH SAILING 
FOR THE NEXT 5000 YEARS 




















NOW “CREW”SING .< <a 
INTO OUR i oa P : . | Musical Director: 


MAL FITCH 


i) JUKE BOX OPS 

@ MERCURY DISTRIBUTORS 

@ U.S. - CANADIAN - BRITISH PRESS 

@ TRADE and NATIONAL MAGAZINES 

@ THEATRE - NIGHTCLUBS - FAIRS 
BALLROOM OPERATORS 
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Public Relations: VIRGINIA WICKS @ ®@ Personal Management, FRED STRAUSS 
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Disk Biz From Tinfoil To Tape 


A Noisy, Scratchy Infant 50 Years Ago, Disk Industry Spins Through a Permanent Revolution in 


Era of New Speeds, Hi-Fi, Tapes and Multi-Million Dollar Grosses 


Although Thomas A. Edison’s | 
first experimental tinfoil phono- 


graph was invented in 1877, the 





“talking machine” and_ record 
business was 
still consid- 


ered an infant 
industry when 
the first issue 


the stands in 
1905. How- 
fant was a 
lusty, growing 
one and_ its 
sound _ effects 
— ranging 
from “A Scene 
ever, the in- 
at a Dog Fight” to Caruso’s equally 
noisy bellowing of “Celeste Aida” 
—were already keeping millions of 
people awake at night. 

Constant growth was being 
achieved in spite of “dog eat dog” 
jockeying for position which re- 
sulted in frequent law suits that 
usually ended in out-of-court settle- 


RAS 











Jim Walsh 


ments. The business was largely 
controlled by three  firms—the | 
Columbia Graphophone Co., the) 


National Phonograph Co., and the 
Victor Talking Machine Co., usual- 
ly referred to as Columbia, Edison 
and Victor. Columbia, oldest of the 
three from the standpoint of pro- 
ducing phonographs and _ records 
for public and home entertain- 


ment, made both flat disks and 
round cylinders. Edison’s  out- 
put was confined to cylinders. 


Victor, youngest but destined to 
become the largest of the three, 
restricted its activities to “plat- 
ters.””, Columbia and Victor disks 
were the type with the lateral, or 
zigzag cut, the grooves resembling 
a snake’s path across sand, while 
the Columbia and Edison cylinders, 
like all “rollers,” were vertical cut 
(a'so known as “hill and dale’’) 
with the music at the bottom of the 
grooves instead of on the sides. 
The original tinfoil cylinder of 
course had long given way to the 
fragile wax variety, and it, in turn, 
was yielding ground to the harder- 
to-break disk, although in 1905 
cylinder sales were still a great 
deal the larger. 

The years just prior to VARIETY’s 
advent, from 1900 to 1905, were 
marked by constant change, im- 
provement and claims, similar to 
those that have been made through- 
out the phonograph’s 78-year his- 
tory, that the pinnacle of sound 
recording and reproduction had 
been reached. 

The original disk record was in- 
troduced by Emile Berliner in the 
"9's. It was pretty terrible, but 
by 1900 it had been bettered, was 
known as the Improved record and 
was being marketed by the Con- 
solidated Talking Machine Co. of 
Philadelphia, headed by Victor's 
founder, Eldridge R. Johnson. The 
one disk size was 7-inch, with less 
than two minutes playing time. A 
seven-inch Zon-o-phone record had 
also appeared, and the Globe Rec- 
ord Co. was making Climax disks 
ot the same size. 

In 1901 Johnson, whose firm was 
incorporated that year as the 
Victor Talking Machine Co., in- 
troduced a 10-inch record. 


Columbia Invedes 
Disk Field in 18902 


When Columbia, which had re- 
stricted itself to cylinders, invaded 
the disk field in the spring of 1902, 
if became selling agent for the 
Globe Record Co. Several hundred 
platters already recorded by Globe 
were labeled Climax. Mary hed 
brass rings reinforcing the svind!le 
hole, and the label indicated they 
were made by Globe for the Co- 
lumbia Graphophone Co. 

Double-faced records came into 
vogue late in 1908. In 1903 both 
Victor and Columbia brought out 
12 and 14-inch records. The 14- 
inch were intended almost entirely 
to give a loud tone ‘because of 
more widely spaced grooves). 

As early as 1900 there were 
plenty of pessimists who insisted 
the phono biz had already passed 
its peak and was sliding to hades 
On a greased chute. True, business 


was increasing, but, from the view-/ all these things played their part i gress 


of VARIETY hit. 








point of the artists who made the 
records, things were getting worse. 
It had been bad enough when the 
system of making half a dozen rec- 
ords at one time at a dollar a 
“round” had been supplemented. 
rather than supplanted, by a du- 
plicating device which could turn 
out several hundred copies of an 
original recording. But when Co- 
|lumbia and Edison introduced the 
moulded system of making per- 
manent cylinder masters in 1902, 
life was even tougher. No longer 
might an artist sing the same song 
hundreds of times to supply the 
demand. Now, he made several 
master moulds and that was it. A 
soloist ordinarily was paid $40. 
|Duetists got $35 each, and mem- 
bers of male quartets drew $20 
apiece. The late Sam Rous, who 
was a prominent recording soloist 
and baritone of the Edison and 
Haydn Quartets in the ’90s ‘he 
|afterwards became the _ Victor 
'catalog editor and wrote the first 


‘that up to 1902 he was averaging 
| $12,000 a year by his recorded 
'work—a huge sum at that time and 
| probably the equivalent of $50,000 
| today—but his income took a big 
‘tumble when, as he said, “Mr. 


process by which he could turn out 
a million copies from one master. 


Somewhat the same scale re- 


ward, as far as records by new and 
inexperienced singers, who still 
had to make a reputation for them- 
selves, was: concerned. One artist 
when he started recording for 
Cvlumbia in 1916, was paid on!y 
$35 for a solo, and $20 for his part 
‘in ensemble work. As he became 
| widely known and his records ac- 
quired popularity, he gradually 
moved into the big money. The 
1916 Columbia fee wasn’t far out 
of line with what some beginning 
performers have received in recent 
years. It was reported the Ink 
Spots collected only $37.50 for 
'their first Decca disk, less than 20 
| years ago. 

Just what Victor and Columbia 
were paying singers and _ instru- 
|/mentalists for making disks from 
1902 to 1905 is a matter for specu- 
lation. The 1902 Victor record cat- 
alog said Bert Williams and 
George Walker had been engaged 
to make Victor records at “the 
|highest salary ever paid in the 
/history of the ta’king machine in- 
'dustry,” but didn’t say how much 
‘their phenomenal earnings were. 
John Philip Sousa complained 
/sometime later that the “talking 
machine companies” were making 
fortunes by the sale of his re- 








| corded marches but that he wasn’t | 


getting any composer’s royalties. 
“And,” he added, “they pay Caruso 
thousands of dollars for making 
one record, but are willing to pay 
my star cornet soloist (Herbert L. 
Clarke) only $4 a record,” Sousa, 
however, while 
diatribes against “canned music” 
‘a term he invented) was collect- 
ing handsomely from Victor and 
Edison for records played by his 
band—which he usually didn’t con- 
descend to direct for recording 
engagements. Such menial chores 


| were reserved for his sub-conduc- | 


tor, Arthur Pryor, until 
formed his own band in 
When “Victor Herbert’s Band” 
played for Zon-o-phone records, it 
meant only that the company had 
bought the right to use Herbert's 
name, Fred Hager, who is still liv- 
ing, naturally conducted the ses- 
sions. 


Pryor 


Incidentally, record making was 
a highly specialized profession 50 
years or more ago. Comparatively 
few voices recorded well, and there 
was a basketful of tricks to be 
mastered before the novice could 
make his voice register sueccess- 
fully. Learning how far to stand 
from the horn, when to draw back 
for high notes, thus avoiding blast- 
ing, and just how far to move one’s 
head forward for softer tones 
even acquiring the knack of giving 
some syilables disproportionate 
value (“roses,” for example, was 
always pronounced “ro-ZEZ"” on 
records) and when to slur others 


Victor Book of the Opera) recalled | 


Edison invented his gold moulding | 


mained in effect for years after- | 


indulging in his | 


1904. | 


By JIM WALSH 


in turning out a good record. Billy 
Murray, the comedian whose out- 
put the average record buyer 
esteemed as the most clear_y enun- 
ciated, obtained his extreme clarity 
by giving what he termed a “ping” 
to certain words and syllables. As 
an example of the trouble in find- 
ing good recording voices, Colum- 
bia once announced it had tesied 
some 20,000 singers over a period 
of years and found only five who 
had phono personalities. 

At the turn of the century, cylin- 
der prices had become pretty well 
established at 50 cents each for a 
wax “roller” that played two min- 
utes. Seven-inch discs that played 
about a minute and a half also cost 
the same. Ten-inch platters were 
$1; 12-inch, $1.50, and 14-inch $2. 


Death Warrant For 
Cylinders in 1905 
The death warrant of the cylin- 
der was written just about the 
time VARIETY came on the scene. 
In December, 1905, Victor and 


Columbia cut the price of seven- | 
inch records to 35 cents; 10-inch | 


to 60 cents, and 12-inch to Sl. 
However, the platters still piaved 
on only one side. Columbia had 
brought out about a dozen 10-inch 
| double-faced disks in 1904, but 
'soon withdrew them beceuse the 
| International Talking Machine Co. 
of Germary, whose Odeon records 
| were the first double-sided piat- 
ters, claimed worldwid? patent 
rights and threatened suit for in- 
fringement. 


Victor grossed $12,000,000 in 
1905; Columbia reported the best 
year of its history in 1904 and 
extensively enlarged its manufac- 
turing facilities; and Edison, while 
still sticking to cylinders and 4g'v- 
ing no statistics, claimed to be sell- 
ing more phonographs and records 


combined. 


Another interesting feature of 
the 1905 phono picture is the ques- 
tion of what speeds were being 
used for disks—a matter that has 
plagued the industry almost from 
the beginning and never more than 
in the past seven years. It is gen- 
|erally assumed nowadays that be- 
|fore the days of 33’s and 45's the 
|standard disk speed always had 
|'been 78.26, but that is far from 
|true. The seven-inch Berliners ran 
'at a comparatively slow speed, 
about 70. For several years Vic- 
‘tors, too, were generally recorded 
in the low 70s. By 1905, 76 appears 
to have been the most popular Vic- 
| tor speed, but there were many ex- 
cevtions, as when tke recording 
'turntable was slowed to get a long- 
er selection onto a 10-inch disk. 
Columbia also wandered around 
in the 70s. Victor seems to have 
settled on 78 as its standard speed 
late in 1908, but departed from its 
established norm whenever it felt 
ilike it. Meanwhile, Columbia 
/moved up to 80 and so did virtu- 
ally all the other disk manufactur- 
ers, except that imported Pathe 
records made in France and Bel- 
vgium were recorded at 90. Only 
after electrical recording was _ in- 
troduced in 1925 did Columbia and 
other diskers get on the 78 side of 
the fence. 

A few other odds and ends of 
early phono history come to mind: 
Victor began to use the world- 
famous “His Master’s Voice” dog 
trademark, the work of an English 
artist, Francis Barraud, in 1901. 

“Celebrity” disks of American 
origin first appeared in 1903, when 
Columbia issued a series of poorly 





recorded, 10-inch platters by sing- | 


ers who included Suzanne Adams, 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Mar- 
cella Sembrich and Eduoard de 
Reszke. Victor came along a little 


later the same year with its first | 


American Red Seal recordings (by 
an Australian contralto, Ada Cross- 
ley), and “Red Seal” became a 
phrase of almost sacred classical 
connotation as soon as the first 
Caruso waxings, made in Milan. 
Italy, in 1902, were introduced on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

It wasn’t until 1909 that Con- 


than all other American companies | 


‘copyright act to provide that mak- 
ers of platters and rollers must pay 
a two-cent royalty on each side of 


! 


any new records made after the | 


law went into effect. This two cents 
was to be snlit among publisher, 
lyric writer and cleffer. The mak- 
ers bitterly opposed the law, main- 


the new pop tunes a “fine free ad- 
vertisement’” and increased the 
sale of sheet music. 


(It didn’t.) | 


Some resented having to pay a! 


total of four cents on a double- 
faced platter, and Columbia made 
a brief effort, by the use of ‘‘copy- 
righted” stickers, to pass the extra 
amount on to record buyers. 


Big-selling records of the first | 


five years of this century included 
“The Joily Coppersmith,’ which 
was outselling all other band and 
orchestral records ten to one. The 
best selling Edison instrumental 
record was “Shenherd’s Dance.” a 
violin solo by Charles D’Almaine, 
who became a chiropractor in later 
life. Vicior’s biggest instrumental 
was Titl’s Serenade, played as a 


tuoso, Darius Lyons. 
selling Victor record of 1903 was 
|a counter-tenor rendition of ‘Sil- 
ver Threads Among the Gold,” by 
| Richard J. Jose. About the same 


'“Tell Me, Pretty Maiden,” ren- 


Techniques Into Modern 


of George M. Cohan’s “Grand Old 
Rag” —afterwords changed to 
“Grand O!d Flag.” 

Nineteen hundred and seven Was 
a year of longrange importance 
and influence in the phono-record 
industry. It was a'so the year 


S| _when, for the first time, a record. 
taining that sales of records gave | 


ing was broadcast by what is now 
known as radio. During his ex. 
periments, Dr. Lee de Forrest 
played Billy Murray’s Victor rec. 
ord of “College Life” into wireless 
apparatus. The sound was picked 
up through ear tubes by Arthur 
Wallis, an operator at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. 

More important in the phono. 
graph’s history is the fact that 
1907, a year of panic, saw a large 
number of phono and platter com- 
panies put out of business. Their 


ouster came about, however, b>- 


cause of patents rather than panic. 
The American Graphophone Co.., tor 


/which Columbia was sales agent, 
_controlled the so-called Joe Jones 
| patent on a system of recording 
lateral cut vibrations in wax and 


_duet by D’Almaine and a flute vir- | 
The biggest | 


| 


making duplicates through an elec- 
trotyping process. Coiumbia sued 
other companies whom it held to 


be infringing this patent, and was 


} 
| 


time Columbia had such a run on! 


/unhe'd by the Appellate Division 


of the Federal 
Among the 


Circuit Court. 
manufacturers who 


/went out of business because of 
‘dered by Byron G. Harlan, Joe losing the right to make lateral cut 


Belmont and Frank Stanley with | disks were Leeds & Catlin, the 
the assistance of three of the origi- |Star Talking Machine Co., the 
nal Floradora Girls that officials |Ta kophone Co., the Duplex Co. 


seriously considered restricting the | (Which made a machine with two 
factory output for a month to that | Teproducers and two horns), the 


one record in the hove of supplv- 
ine the demand. Victor was blessed 
with scads of best sellers in 19U35. 
including Billy Murray’s “Yankee 
Doodle Boy,” versions of “In the 
Shade of the Old Apple Tree,” by 
the Haydn Quartet and Henry 
Burr; “The Preacher and the Bear” 
and “Rufus Rastus Johnson 
Brown,” by Arthur Collins, and 
“Turkey in the Straw Medley,” by 
Vess L. Ossman,. Edison announced 
in June, 1905, that a comic Ger- 
'man dialect vaudeville specialty, 
“Heinie,” by Ada Jones & Len 
Spencer, which had come out the 
month before, had “broken all 
records for a single month.” 


For historical interest it should 
be mentioned that the Talking 
Machine News of London for June, 
1905, contained an article headed 
“Talking Tapes—Are They the 
Record of the Future?”—a ques- 
tion still being asked today. 

In 1906, Victor was advertising 
it had 25,000 dealers—more than 
| three times the estimated 17,500 
now handling the entire phono and 
record output in the U. S. The 
trend has been steadily toward 
fewer, but larger, retail outlets. 








|Columbia announced the Twentieth | 
Century Sound Magnifying Grapho- | 


| phone, a device invented by Dan- 
|iel Higham of Boston. By means of 
)}an amber fly wheel contraption 
| too complicated to be described 
/here, the Twentieth Century pro- 
'duced huge volumes and under 

favorable circumstances could be 
| heard more than a mile away. It 
|'was frequently used as a crowd- 
|catcher in front of nickelodeons, 
‘which were soon to come _ into 
| vogue, 


Phonograph Landmark— 
Invention of ‘Victrola’ 


A more important 1906 Victor 
|} Innovation, and one of the land- 


marks in phono history, was the | 


/development of the first talking 
machine without an external horn 
—the Victrola. This obviated one 
|of the objections many housewives 
had to phonographs, that the 
horns, whether morning glory, brass 
or wood, were unsightly. It caused 
a sensation. Other companies were 
|cCaught off-base. Before long, Co- 
lumbia came through with the 
Columbia Grafonola and was 
promptly sued for patent infringe- 
ment. But, as was usually the ease, 
the two big competitors got to- 
gether and worked out an agree- 
ment that allowed the Grafonola 
to be sold. 

| The biggest selling 1906 record | 
for all major companies seems to | 


| 


American Record Co., and the In- 
ternational Record Co., of Auburn, 
N. Y. (International had been try- 
ing to under-cut the market by 
selling a 10-inch disk for 40 cents), 
That left Columbia and Victor, 
which was licensed by Columbia, 
in complete control of the disk 
market. - 

In 1908, Victor issued its first 
Lucia Sextet, made by  world- 
famous artists, including Caruso, 
and selling for $7. Toward the end 
of the year both Victor and Edi- 
son issued several records by the 
1908 Presidential candidates—Wil- 


| liam Howard Taft, Republican, who 


won, and William Jennings Bryan, 
Democrat, who lost. Oddiy enough, 
although Bryan was the also-ran 
Edison said its series of 10 cylin- 
ders by him were the biggest sel!- 
ers it had ever cataloged by any- 
body. 

Whatever the difficulties were 
that had made Columbia withdraw 
its first doublefaced records in 
1904, they were cleared away in 
1908. Columbia beat Victor to the 
double-sided punch by a= few 





| 


| disks 


/ months, but on Oct. 20, Victor an- 
/nounced its first list of 100 10-inch 
and 24 12-inch platters. 
By this time, thanks to lower- 
and, now, double-faced 
Edison was losing ground 


| priced 


|faster than somewhat. Much medi- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





tation at West Orange brought a 
decision to market a cylinder tiat 
would still be fragile but that 
wou'd play from four to four and 
one-half minutes. The newcomer, 
known as the Amberol, was the 
same size as the two-minute roller, 
but it had 200 grooves to the inch 
instead of 100. Edison owners who 
wished to play the new record had 
to buy a gear shift attachment and 
a new reproducer equipped with a 
smaller sapphire point. The Am- 
berols were not an unqualified suc- 
cess, 

Victor’s biggest seller in 1908 
was “Red Wing,” sung by 5S. H. 
Dudley and Harry Macdonough. 
Second place went to Billy Mur- 
ray’s “I’m Afraid to Come Home 1! 
the Dark.” The choice of popular 
vocals as top sellers was a switch 
from 1907 when the No. 1 money 
maker was an accordion solo, “The 
Irish Boy March,” by John J. Kim- 
mel, a Brooklyn tavern operator 
who was known as “The [ris! 
Dutchman,” because, althoug" ol 
German descent, he specialized in 
playing Irish jigs and reels. \ . 
tor also introduced a new type % 
label late in 1908 to signalize 18 
double-faced debut. This had “\ ice 
tor” to the left of the spindle hoe 
and “Record” to the right—an «™ 


got around to amending the ' have been Billy Murray's rendition 'Continued On Following ase 
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rangement that lasted until Jan., , ness 


in 1914, had Maurice and 


1914, when “Record” was dropped, | Walton. 


and “Victor” was moved above the 
hole. 

Speaking of spindle holes, Co- 
lumbia records, almost from the 
company’s beginning in the disk 
business, were pressed for private 
traders under a wide variety of 
names and with different sized 
spindle accommodations. Sizes of 
the holes varied to fit the spindles 
on machines turned out by the off- 
brand manufacturers, most of 
whom were domiciled in Chicago. 


| 


| William Michaelis, and introduced | 


| Little Wonder record, 51% inches | 


and who had the pious hope of | 


compelling persons who bought 
their machines, or received them 
as premiums in merchandise deals, 
to use only their own kind of rec- 
ord. One of the first off-brands was 
the Standard, with a spindle hole 
about twice the size of the regu- 
Jar Columbia. The United’s hole 


corresponded roughly to 
used today on 45s — and the Are- 
tino spindle space was twice as 
large as the United. There was 
something like two dozen of these 
big center records. 


Victor, Edison Join 
Forces Via Dual Pacts 


Around 1910, Victor and Edison 
joined forces to some extent 


| market. 


Pathe, which had long been the 
dominant disk company in France 
and a number of other European 
countries, had begun as a cylinder 
manufacturer but switched to disks 
is: 1906. Pathe was the second disk 
to be played with a permanent 
jewel point. The Neophone, in- 
vented by a Swiss scientist, Dr. 


in England in 1904, was first. 
Around the first of 1915, the 


in diameter, singlefaced and selling | 


for 10° cents, 


This 


appeared on the 


throwback 


dustry was made under Columbia 
patents. The artists included Al 
Jolson. who had signed an exclu- 
sive Columbia contract in 1913 


| after being with Victor a year. 
was larger than the Standard and | 


those | 
| Virtually 


In January, 1915, the Edison 
factories at West Orange were 
wiped out by fire, but 
within a few months “The Old 
Man,” as the inventor was affec- 
tionately called, was hack in busi- 


/ness and soon regained all lost 
| ground. 


‘from 1916 to 1920 as orders for | 


Boom days arrived in the U-S. 


supplies poured in from the war- 


against Columbia and began to | 
| woods became full of new manu- 


sign popular artists such as Billy 
Murray to joint contracts. That is, 
Murray, for example, was exclu- 
sive to Victor for disks and to 
Edison for cylinders — but Victor 
also let him make Zon-o-phone 
disks, since Zon-o-phone was un- 
der actual, if unacknowledged, 
Victor control. 

The. two companies likewise 
showed increased interest during 
this period in engaging vaude and 


legit stars. Victor took on such lwhat the 
‘elebrities as George M. Cohan, | ¢,, 
vt . grnnns iauniondl gs | Shorter, smaller and cheaper rec- 
Z ° pele 'ords and founded his own company 
1910; Nora Bayes, Jack Norworth | 1 a 


whose first 


and Blanche Ring. Harry Laud 2r 
was already one of Victor’s super- 
attractions. He was one of the per- 
formers with a joint Victor-Edison 
contract, and Sousa’s Band was 
under the same arrangement. Edi- 
son signed up Grace Cameron, 
Sophie Tucker, Digby Bell, Press 
Eldridge, Marshall P. Wilder. 
Marie Dressler, Lottie Gilson. 
Irene Franklin, Murry K. Hill and 
a number of others, but most of 
these made only a few records. 
Victor Herbert’s Orchestra became 
exclusive to Edison in 1910 and for 
a couple of years Herbert super- 
vised the making of many Edison 
records, but he departed when 
Victor offered him a better con- 
tract in 1912. 

In November, 1912, Edison in- 


which are now generally consid- 
ered the best examples of pre- 
electric recording. One was the 
virtually unbreakable Blue Am- 
berol cylinder, which 
preudly advertised 
played as much .as 3,000 times in 





ring nations of Europe, and the} 


phonograph business entered on 
one of its lushest periods. The 


facturers of machines and records. 
Brunswick got into the act in 1916, 
as did Aeolian-Vocalion. The Starr 
Piano Co. of Richmond, Ind., made 
Starr phonos and records, but soon 


changed the name of the platters | 


to Gennett. The General Phono- 


/ graph Co., headed by the still liv- 


‘ing Otto 
| OkeH 





| 


Edison | had previously 
had been} Victor. 


Heinemann, produced 
records. Victor Emerson, 
who had been Columbia’s top re- 
cording expert. got the idea that 
public 


in 1916 to turn out a single-faced, 
five-inch record for a dime and a 
double-faced seven-inch for a quar- 
ter. 

May, 1917, is memorable as the 
month in which the first jazz rec- 
ords were announced. They were 
“The Livery Stable Blues” fox trot 
and “The Dixieland Jazz Band” 


' one-step, both played by the Ori- 
! ginal 
| Victor No. 


Dixieland Jazz Band on 
18255. The original 
labels ealled the outfit a ‘“jass 
band,” but the spelling soon got 
changed to jazz. 


1920 Big Year With 
War Boom Emphasis 


After the U. S. entered the war, 
Victor and Edison assigned much 


'of their factory space to war work 
troduced the two types of records | 


and their phono and platter output 
was sharply curtailed. This was a 
great help to many of their com- 
petitors. Emerson especially sold 
records to hundreds of dealers who 
stuck solely to 
“Slacker records” and 
record players were recruited to 


laboratory tests without any signs! entertain the fighting forces over- 
of wear. The other was the thick | seas. 


Diamond Disks, which had with- 
stood 6,000 test playings with no 
ill effects. 

Edison’s equipping both his new 
disk and cylinder instruments with 
permanent diamond points set off 
a controversy that might well be 
called “the war of needles.” Edison 


| 


| 
| 
j 


One of the landmark years in 
the phonograph industry’s history 
is 1919. As the result of suits and 
counter-suits between Victor and 
Gennett, the courts held that the 
Joe Jones patent was no longer 
valid, and there was nothing to 
keep other companies from joining 


maintained the diamond point wore | victor and Columbia in the select 
neither the record nor itself and! yarks of lateral record purveyors. 


never needed changing. Makers of 
instruments using 
insisted the “hard, unyielding” 
diamond point would quickly ruin 


a record and that the only way of | 
avoiding this ruination was to use| qucing methods. 


a steel needle and undergo the 
huisanece of changing it for each 
record — unless you 


| 
| 


j 
} 


The effects of the war boom 


steel needles | continued through most of 1920 


and gave the phono biz the biggest 
year it ever had prior to the advent 
of electrical recording and repro- 
Some 107,000,000 
records were sold. But by the end 
of 1920, prices were falling, un- 


preferred | employment was setting in, and 


“Wooden fibre needles. These were | companies were folding right and 
first marketed in 1907 by Fred D. | jeft, Emerson went into bankruptcy, 
Hall of Chicago, who sold out to! put its operations were continued 


Victor in 1910. 
_ 1913-15 was a rather dull stretch 
in American phono history. The 
Companies were prosperous, thanks 
14 great part to the nation’s being 
dance crazy and buying so many 
records for home dancing use that 
all the platter purveyors 
hard put to meet the demand. The 
S'vain was especially great on 
‘ctor, which had acquired Mr. 


| 


! 


were | 


| 


by the receivers. 
New Gadget—Radio— 
A Threat to Recordings 


That well-known “ominous 
cloud. no larger than a man’s 
hand,” began to show up in 1921 
as the great American public sud- 
denly realized this new gadget, 
radio, would bring static-sprinkled 


aid Mrs. Vernon Castle to super-| music, news and lectures into the 
Vise its dance disks. Columbia had| home simply by the turning of a 


the lesser known G. Hepburn Wil- | dial. 


Droves of former record 


‘on, and Pathe, which entered the | buyers began to sit up all night, 
American record and phono busi-| trying to coax in California on the | 


Continued From Preceding Page 


to the) 
earlier days of the recording in- | 


wanted was! 


Disks: Evolution of a Funny Noise 








|}ear phones. Phono company ex- 
|; ecutives also were staying awake 
|nights, wondering if radio was 


although they had about the same | 
carrying power as a Blue Amberol 
= evlinder record. Lacking tape edit- 
going to drive them out of busi- | ing techniques, it proved impossible | 
| ness. In spite of radio competition, | to record 20 minutes at a stretch 
| the record business remained good | without goofing along the way, so 
| through 1923, although Columbia | instead of the complete symphonies 
| managed to bring out a new “silent ar:d overas that Edison had prom- 
| 


| surface” platter and go into bank-| ised, the LPs consisted of dubbings 
‘ruptecy almost simultaneously. | of ordinary Diamond Disks strung 
However, Columbia, like Emerson, | together to form a series of ‘“Me- 
stayed in business. But by 1924, mories of Victor Herberi” or 
conditions were undeniably bad. | “Gems From Gilbert and Sullivan.” 
Brunswick. then widely regarded; Victor tackled the problem of 
| as the most progressive of the com-| record breaks in a more practical 
panies, is believed to have been! way. Instead of bringing out a 
| the only one to make money in| longplaying record, the irdustry’s 
1924, when Victor’s volume hadj| leader announced with mu*h fan- 
dropped to only about half of what/ fsre in 1926 the first Automatic 
it had been four years before. With | Orthophonie Victrola. This impos- 
a brave show of optimism, Bruns-| ing device sold at a steep $600 and 
wick announced it had signed Al| had a mechanism for automatical- 
| Jolson to an exclusive four-year|lv playing 12 records and slidir« 
/contract at $30,000 a month—a_ them into a dust-proof comnart- | 
| total of $1.400.000 for the four; ment. The musie was _ identical 
| years. If these figures are accepted | with the ordinary Orthonvbon‘e., 
| at face value they probably repre-| and the changer was _ reasonab!y 
| ean the best contract ever re- efficient except when it pot hold 
| 
| 


| 


received by anv artist up to that! of a slightly warped or off-center 
time. They almost certainly repre-| record Such deviatiors fram 
sented a losing proposition, for, normal usually got tossed across 
Jolson didn’t have a big selling} the room or otherwise s™ashed. 
Brunswick record until he coupled| The Automatic Orthophonic was 
“Sonny Bov” with “There’s a Roin- | about half the size of some present- 
; bow Round My Shoulder” in 1928. |! day houses and was too large and 
| By the end of 1924 it was clear|exnensive for the average wage 
| something had to be done if the) earner. 
| phono and the platter were not to! Late in 1927 Edison finally came 
| join the dodo in unsought extine-| around to electric recordin® and 
| tion. True. during the past 12) got fire results. In 192% Fdicon 
|; months Victor had profited by two | acquired its own radio affiliation 
| of the biggest selling records in| by obtaining control of the Sol't- 
its history, Wendell Hall’s “It Ain’t! Corf line. and this resuted in 
|Gonna Rain No Mo’” and Vernon, Edison radios and combinstions 
| Dalhart’s coupling of “The Wreck | (the latter plaving both reede cut 
_of the Old 97” and “The Prisorer’s | and Diamond Disk records) boing 
| Song.” Additional sources of rev-| announced that fall. 
;}enue were being found in hillbilly! And so came 129, which. ke it 
|songs and blues for southern con-| remembered, was a_ prosnerous 
/sumption. and dealers in some! vear until Wall Street laid thet e77 
'large cities were specializing in! in Qct., 1929. As the big eve hives’ 
'record sales to foreign-born men | the Edison comvany anrounced if 
| and women who couldn’t hear their! had hed enough. After s7™e 49 
| kind of music on radio. But, in) years of making phonos ard rce- 
ithe overall picture, record sales ords, the inventor of the talline 
| were bad and getting worse. mochine could see no future for 
° his product. Edison radios avd 
‘Electric Platters Basan bre remained in the pic- 
1. } o9rm ture a year or two longer. 
Make Debut in 1925 | As a matter of fact, the entire 
The looming sentence of execu-| phono-nlatter business almost went | 
tion was stayed in 1925. After an! down the depression drain. Vitor 
involved series of negotiations,| had been acquired by RCA, and 
Victor, Columbia and | officials are known to have 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


Brunswick | its 
all came out with electrical record-| toyed longingly with the temni- 
ings, made possible by Western’ tion to wind up what was le‘t of 
Electric experiments with the)! its phonograph activities. Bruns-. 
microphone. To clear the wav for, wick had been taken ver by 
its Orthophonie Victrola, Victor | Warner Brothers, which a's had | 
authorized dealers during the} no apnetite for a losing sideline. 
summer to stage the first cut-rate| and Columbia had become the, 
sale of Victrolas in the company’s! proverty of Grigsby, Grunow, the 
history. The Orthophonic consid-| Majestic radio moguls. Victor tried | 
erably extended the range of re-|to help the desperate situation in| 
produced music and was louder | 1931 by bringing out a longnlay‘ng | 
than the conventional Victrola.| record, running at 3313, but the} 
The tone was also coarser and} rewcomer required a gear shift, a' 
surface noise was greater. Colum-/| stronger motor and a special tvpe 
bia brought out the Viva-Tonal and | of needle. It was pressed on rather 
Brunswick, the Prismatone. Bruns- | poor materials and the first LP’s | 
wick’s Panatrope, introduced about | were full of pitch wavers 
the same time, was the first all-/} er 
electric record playing device to, Prohibition Repeal 
win wide attent’on. Victor made | e ° 
a deal with RCA for Radiola Hypos Jukes, Disk Biz 
phono-radio combinations, and | 
Columbia had a similar agreement) Undoubtedly the repeal of prohi- 
with Kolster. bition did something to  hypo- 
Side results of the advent of | platter sales. There had _ been 
electrical recording included, in| almost no jukebox demand for 
pop music, the rise of “crooners,” | records during prohibition, but 
who could whisper into the mike | When the dry laws ended a (»- 
and have the sounds come out as| Mand for music sprang up in 
clearly as if they really had voices, | taverns and “beer joints” throuch- 
and the swift devline of veteran out the courtry. This the jukes 
performers who had been “ham- | provided, and record sales bevan 
mering” into the horn for many to pick un. Another much ne ecdecd 
years and couldn't well adjust to | shot in the arm was adiministcred 
new techniques. “Mike” recording | when Decca brought out its blue 
also made it possible to record | label 35c platters in 1934. There 
adequately the big swing bands had been records selling «5s low 
that were popular during the ’30’s, | as 25e during the depression years 
In the field of classical music,; and Grey Gull platters, disguised 
symphony orchestras could now be | with a Madison sold for ten cents 
recorded and reproduced with “at-| in Woolworth stores. But Devca 
mosphere” effects and a greater was the first to bring the ten re- 
semblance of the real thing than | cording artists of the °30’s—P'ng 
formerly. Crosby, the Boswell Sisters. Guy 
The first company to trv to do Lombardo, Ted _ Lewis, Frank 
something about the need for a Luther, Dick Robertson and many 
longplaying record was Edison. others—to the public at a mere 35 
Ordinary 10-inch Diamond Disks; cents. Decca didn’t make a foriune 
had 150 grooves to the inch instead in its formative years, but with 
of the lateral cut type’s 90 or 100, | Jack Kapp, one of the shrewedest 
and consequently played four| men in all phono history, he:ding 
minutes or more. Edison figured | its activities it stayed in business 
that by recording 450 grooves to| and gradually prospered. Aromnd | 
the inch he could still keep his| 1938, Victor gave a further shot) 
80rpm playing speed and get 12/in the arm by placing many of its 
minutes of music on one side of a’ Red Seal records on special b'ack 
10-inch disk and 20 minutes on a/ labels at 50¢ each, and by market- 
12-inch. So the Edison LP’s came! ing a cheap device to play records 


} 








out in 1926. By that day’s new| through radios. 


standards they were low in volume, The immediate effects of the 


Second World War on the record 
and phono business were anything 
but beneficial. Shellac, then the 
most urgently needed ingredient 
in platter manufacture, was almost 
impossible to get. So dealers began 
making round-ups of “scrap rec- 
ords,” paying a few certs each in 
the hope of obtaining a huge supply 
of old-timers that could be melted 
down and turned into the latest 
swing | stuff. Lovers ef oldtime 
pops and Red Seals elmost swooned 
at the thought of the'r “ireasures” 
going into the melting pot ard 
haunted record dealers’ stores in 
the hope of salvaging as many as 
possible. 

Then, in 1942, the American 
Federation of Musicians called a 
‘trike against the record makers. 
Urion president James Cacsar Pe- 
trillo asseverated mechanical music 
wes depriving thousencs of mu- 
sicians of jobs and that never again 
would anv of his hovs p'ayv for a 
record. The larger comnanies had 
recorded large backlovs of material 
they hoped would still he salable 
in the indefinite future. hut there 
were slim pickings oe< the backlogs 
hecame depleted. Some smaller 
firms are strongly susn-cted of 
having imported motr’eces from 


' other countries or of hav'ne some 


hootleg recordin’ cone on the sly. 
Finally, the strike wes settled by 
au agreement to pav rovalties into 
a union fund. and tho nvhlie was 
regaled with “Dear 379%,” “Praise 
{he Lord and Pass the Ammuni- 
tion,” “Don’t Sit Urcecr the Anvle 
Tree With Anyone E!s° But Me” 
and ‘“‘Goodbye, Mama, I’m Off to 
Yokohama.” 

In 1948, Columbia tossed a bomb- 
shell into the business hy present- 
ing a new lonenlavirs record. 
Essentially, the Co'’unbia long- 
Nlaver was simulating what Victor 


hrought out 17 vears be’%ore, but, 
though there was still room for 
improvement, it wes so much 


hetter than the 1891 vcrietv as to 
be almost bevond re«o7n'tion. The 
public took to the 19 ard 12-inch 
LP’s at once, but for so~me reson 
the seven-inch s‘z7°. n'sv'ine four 
to five minutes, didn’t strike the 
publie fancy. 

Within a few months’ there 
ensued the “war of the speeds.” 
Victor declined to 79 alorg with 
the 33’s, but instee’? hreneht out 
its seven-inch 45's, vith the over- 
s‘ze spindle holes. At first it didn’t 
look as if the pub"e would go for 
them, but RCA Victor etaged a 
nersistent advertising eamnaiegn and 
finally the new “‘douchnut” records 
caught on. 


High Fidelity Now 
Big Reeod Noise 


For a considerable time. how- 
ever, the net result of the conflict 
among the three svnveds, 33, 45 
and 78, was unfortunate. The 
average man wasn’t sure which 
way the cat won'd jump. and 
cecided to hold off buving records 
until the confusion was _ straight- 
ened out. 

Even before the improved LP’s 
were introduced there was talk of 
the need for better revroducing 
inestruments and recorcs with a 


wider range of freanencics. Thus 
arose the cult of “ith fidelity,” 
which has been the cominant 


factor of the record husiness for 
the past four or five vears. 

Seriously sneaking. there is no 
dcubt that the lone-p'avine record, 
and improved recording methods, 
is the best thing thet has ever 
happened to ponular'’® fine music 
among the masses. The present- 
day practice of makin’ the original 
recording on tape instead of a 
large wax master makes it possible 
to record symphonic p*rformances 
and other large-ses'e works with 
an ease and efficiency rever 
dreamed of in the old days. Skill- 
ful editing can remove b!emishes 
and “touch up’? weak spots. Be- 
cause of tape, hundreds of small 
LP companies have heen able to 
challenge the industry’s giarts, and 
many have done well, recording 
and selling offbeat mus‘'¢ which had 
escaped the attention of the larger 
firms. 

Time will decide whether the 
present types of reproducing ap- 
paratus will prevail or whether 
pre-recorded tanes (alrecdy avail- 
able to those who can afford them) 
will be the record of the future. 
And will three-dimensional, “‘ster- 
eophonic” methods make present 
types of reproduction obsolete? 
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Show Biz Long Proved There’s No Frontier ——Va 


By JOE COHEN | 


There is virtually no Negro, 
show business as such _ today. 
Whether it’s a happy or a sad state 
of affairs is still hard to determine. 
Economically, certain types of en- | 
trepreneurs are sad, but enlight- | 
ened community leaders are happy | 
at this condition. | 

It’s no longer possible, as in the | 
Prohibition era, to go to Harlem 
for a hot show at the Cotton Club, | 
Connie’s Inn, Ubangi and. similar 
cafes. The “black and tan” reviews, 
which abounded, no longer exist. | 
Harlem became a white man’s 
showcase. The economics of that 
era were such that the Negro com- 
munity itself couldn’t afford the 
big shows that Harlem made 
famous. They needed the lucrative 
parties that came late at night 
from the midtown sectors to main- | 
tain expenses. When they no) 
longer came, Harlemese show biz 
all but disappeared. Today in that 
vast Negro community there are 
only the Apollo Theatre and the 
Baby Grand, latter a minor nitery, 
as the top showcases in that part 
of town. Virtually every attempt 
to establish a Negro entertainment 
enterprise has foundered there. 

However, the enlightened com- | 
munity leaders point out that the 
colored residents need not depend 
on Harlem for their entertainment 
outlets. The midtown Manhattan | 
spots are open to the Negroes that | 
can afford them. Negro artists have 


attained showcasings at the Empire’ Talent That Could Not 
Be Denied to the Fore 


Yet despite the aid given deseg- 
regation of show business by white 
groups, the Negro, more than any 
other group, earned this aid. The jn the ’20s 
race developed its own artists de- pas 
spite existing antagonism. From its 


Room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, | 
the Latin Quarter, Copacabana and | 
many minor niteries. The RKO) 
Palace Theatre similarly shows no 
discrimination in the selection of 
its principals. Also the big borscht | 
belt area, the most prolific area of 
talent employment in the summer, 
similarly gives work to vast num- 
ber of artists. 
Therefore, it’s figured that the 
Negro and white artists must fre-| 
quently compete for the same jobs | 
and the yardstick by which all are_ 
measured is the degree of talent 
they have. No performer of ability 
wants more than that, irrespective 
of color line. 
Show business, generally, dis- 
carded the color line so far as 
ability was concerned even before 
the U. S. Supreme Court upset the 
Plessy vs. Ferguson precedent. For 
many years, performers, irrespec- 
tive of color line, shared the same 
stage. There were Negro head- 
liners in virtually every field of 
show business. The blackface Negro 
by a while comic were long ago dis 
carded in the representative spots. 
Uncle Tomism. similarly disap- 
peared and Negro problems have 
been depicted in every medium as 
human problems rather than that 
merely pertaining to a race. 
| Equity’s D.C. Stand | 


The greatest impetus to the | 
great equalization of the races in 
the entertainment industry was the 
forthright stand taken by Actors 
Equity which condemned discrim- | 
ination before and behind the foot- | 
lights. It waged a pitched battle in | 
Washington's National Theatre, 
where it refused to permit any 
shows until the management per- 
mitted Negro playgoers to buy 
seats anywhere in the house. It | 
was a battle that attracted national | 
attention, and Equity won _ that 
fight. 

It’s noted that this fight could 
not have been won had they not 
had the support of the people. This 
battle revealed more than any 
other single factor that segrega- 
tion was no longer the prevailing | 
mode. In the same general period | 
the armed forces banned segrega- | 
tion in its ranks. There was a new | 
feeling in and out of show busi- 
ness regarding discrimination. 

Other unions also tried to emu- 
late Equity. The American Guild 
of Variety Artists, in its Detroit | 
convention three years ago, at- 
tempted to pass a resolution sim- 
ilar to the Equity resolution. How- 
ever, the delegates from the south 
pleaded against it. With conditions | 
as they then existed, enforcement | 
of that ukase would drive every- 
one of them out of show business. 
There wasn’t a southern cafe that 
permitted mixed audiences, and 
therefore they couldn't work. Ulti- 
mately, the variety union watered 





forming artists 


Fisk Jubilee 


school of the 











1 were hard times during that tour 
but, eventually, the essential artis- 
| try was recognized nationally. First 
‘at Oberlin (O.), then at Henry 
Yard Beecher’s church in Brook- 
lyn, these singers brought a haunt- 
ing note to American culture. The 
slave songs and spirituals soon 
found a welcome spot in American 
music. 
Musical Immortals | 


Soon exponents of this new 
American art found that touring 
groups and individual performers 





place in the new world for the 
Negro performer. The race de- 
veloped its own composers such as 
-W. C. Handy, James H. Bland and 


lington, and many others. 
In the field of popular perform- 
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Credits, DAMN YANKEES  (re- 
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ENCE. 


JAMES KOMACK 
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KAYE CoO., 
| FONVILLE; | Ella 
| Couch, D&. SKIDMORE PARNES; 
KOMACK; 


CONFER- 


| ers there arose such names as Bert 


GENIUS | Ruby Hill, down to the present day 
Sammy Davis Jr., Billy Daniels, 
Lena Horne, Dorothy Dandridge, 


Nat (King) Cole, Pear! Bailey and 
many others. 


ed in establishing the Negro as 





great performers. There is per- 





down its initial stand and passed 
a motion condemning segregation 
/and_ discrimination 


into the act. 


early beginnings, gifted 


began to make headway in every | 
phase of the arts. In its early days, 


the various’ touring 


mode of American 


companies | artist 
brought a fresh note to the arts, | 
there was a new vitality and a new 
expression, 


haps no more revered voice in the 
world than Marian Anderson. It 


his youth, the name of Paul Robe- 


He helped pave the way for many 


Jules Bledsoe and Roland Hayes. 


ton is a towering figure. Ellington 
was able to vitalize popular Ameri- 
can music aS a composer-conductor 
Soon, he took to the 


| as tone poem, but it was his songs 


Among musicians, Duke Elling- | 





would not be sufficient to insure a | 


William Grant Still, to be followed | 
still later by Leadbelly, Duke El-| 


| 


| 


| Williams, Bill Robinson, Florence | 
MUSIC CORPORATION | Mills, Ethel Waters, Bessie Smith, | 


Fitzgerald, Sarah Vaughan, | 


The field of serious artists help- | 





JACKIE HELLER 


After THIRTY YEARS in 


show 
business myself, I’m extremely 
happy to congratulate VARIETY on 
its Golden Anniversary. 








Leontyne Price, William Warfield 
and others. This folk opera is the 
sensation of Europe and just in- 


| vaded the Soviet Union as the first 


wherecee 4 | she who opened the Metropol- | 
: : “rev itz ‘ Jeger ‘tist. I 
existed without putting any teeth | tee Opera te. the Negra. ari. 


son was one to be reckoned with. | 


singers who followed him, such as | 


American show business presenta- 
tion in the cold war era. 
Appropriately enough,. Negro 
performers have been used fre- 
quently in the propaganda battle 


for the minds of mén on the Con- | 


tinent. Louis (Satchmo) Armstrong 
has done more for the cause of 


America and the West, than any} 
other individual. He has been as' 


a pied piper to the youth of Eu- 


'rope and in the Bamboo Curtain 


more elaborate musical forms such | 


Negroes | that have become classics in their | 


'er amount of respect to the Negro 


ously studded with such melody 
men as Sissle & Blake, Miller & 
Lyles, Andy Razaf, Thomas (Fats) 


America no longer had to imitate | Waller. Cab Calloway. etc. 


Europe; the Negro provided a new | ___ 
'pattern that was more expressive | | 
to America than anything borrow- | 
ed from abroad. 


“Hughes, Wright, Johnson | 


| The ’20s and ’30s seemed to be 
|'the golden period in the develop- 


Among the first of the great per-| ment of the Negro arts. Names 


viewpoint to the arts 


Singers which made | 


to bring a new)such as James Weidon Johnson, 
were the} Langston Hughes, Richard Wright 
and a few others began to create a} 
its first tour in 1871 to raise money | stir in American letters. That per- | 
for the Fisk School in Nashville; iod also gave America what was | 


(Tenn.), established as a missionary | practically its first American folk | 
Congregational | opera, “Porgy and Bess,” which, 
church shortly after the Emancipa- | aithough 
tion Proclamation. In that year,!| Gershwin, provided an outlet for 
George White, the school’s treas-| many Negro performers. The orig- | 
urer, conceived the idea of using | 
some of the rich untrained voices| Anne Brown, Buck & Bubbles and 
which abounded in that institution | later reincarnations included Cab 
as a means of raising funds. There. Calloway, 


composed by George 


inal cast included Todd Duncan, 


LeVern 

















LEE VALLELY 


Singing Star of Stage, 








tadio and Night Clubs 


Currently WHEATLIEY HILLS, Westbury, L. L 


Personal 


Management PETE BARTO 


MAnhassat 7-5853—Long Island 


own right. He helped bring a great- | 


ASCAP’s roster is gener- | 


| 


Hutcherson, | 


orbits. He has proven more effec-! 


tive than battalions of diplomats 
in making friends for the United 
States. His trumpet and his All- 
Stars have played virtually everv 


country on the Continent. In all) 


situations, the reserves had to be 
called out to quell riots because all 
couldn’t gain admission to his 
bashes. 


It is perhaps appropriate that 
the Negro is being used so exten- 
sively in the propaganda battle be- 
tween the East and 


the Negro has attained a high ar- 
tistic stature in this country. It 
is now possible to show the brown 
and yellow races of the world that 
the heart and minds of America no 
longer tolerate’ the theory of 
white supremacy. It’s a discredited 
dogma now that Negroes can tour 
the world as leading propaganda 
figures, and show the world to 
which heights a member of that 
race can attain. 


Ever New Talents _| 


To reach that state of distinction 
on the Continent, the Negro had 


ito make his place in the United 
| States. The great artists produced 





by that race have shown that there 
exists a great equality of oppor- 
tunity. Indeed, in the past few 
years, there have been more top 
names developed among Negroes 
than in other races. Harry Bela- 
fonte, Sammy Davis Jr. and Doro- 
thy Dandridge are cases in point. 


These performers have defied a_ 


recent American pattern — that 


names can only be developed via | 


disks, pix and video. 


At first, the Negro artists had to 
work in the dives. Names such as 
Jelly Roll Morton, Leadbelly, King 
Oliver and some of the early fig- 
ures of jazz couldn’t work ‘the 
representative spots. Their worth 
was established and their reputa- 
tions developed with time. Fre- 
quently they did not reap the full 
rewards of their pioneering. Their 
compositions moved from _ the 
Dixie belt barrelhouses to New 
York’s Carnegie Hall, 
saloons to_ theatres, 
and salons. 


| Rhythm Is Their Business | 


auditoriums 


On Talent; Negro Artists’ Great Progress 


| 
De 
Ameri. 


oon "i My lady 
Opmen@ - * _nier 
The’ ]: other UE” 

atte wy fast anc 


yet been brought in by the 
can public, the Negro has 
the forefront in the deve 
of rhythm and blues’ and 
growth, rock” ’n” roll. 
contains more boxoffice Vitality j 
the occasional vaude appearaned pest Years | 
than any other new type of ied pot, in face 




















midcentury ~ entertainment tation—tot. 
troupe of rock ’n’ rollers recent] The spar 
scored $154,000 in a single Weegg fom rise 


at the Paramount, Brooklyy 
record theatre high in recent years 

The ’20s also produced anothed 
milestone in Negro show businese 
Late in that decade, “ 3lackbirds 
“Shuffle Along” and kindred musi 
cals boomed. 


mately 190: 
1903 repres 
morphosis 

Bionk begin 
tainment § 
year in wh 
“Biooding th 
But not quit 
of some of 
tycoons unt 
them by—s 
the toboggs 
position to 
the Americ. 


|. Noteworthy Showcase_ 

Another development that 4 
fected the Negro artist was th 
founding of Cafe Society and late 
Cafe Society Uptown. Here was th 
top showcase of the boogie-iooe: 





the West. | 
Formerly the symbol of oppression, | 


from the| 


The Negro musicians ultimately | 


paved the way for the band re- 


surgence of the '30s when figures | 


such as Benny Goodman, Artie 
Shaw, the Dorsey Bros. and others 
developed. From the Goodman 
band, one of the products was 
Lionel Hampton, who still con- 
tinues as one of the top bandlead- 
ers of the day. 

Although the merits are still be- 
ing debated, and no verdict has 





| Among the ivoryers were Ammo 


| That spot marked another phase 
| the develonment of the Negro pe 


'and new acts. They iust had 


'tough for the 
























































































pianist and the developing ground a need 
of many Negro singers. Amongitea the F 
those who attained prominenc , world-re 
here were Lena Horne, Hazam®°c? for 
Scott, Mary Lou Williams, Kegmnent ereats 
/neth Spencer and a few othergmtica8o, © 

isco, and 


ad subscr 
“ions that vy 
‘ionados_ tk 
own from 
ihre Were 
‘Analltime 
tes trainin 
wing taler 
Aiw-a-day | 
tly the er 


& Johnson and Meade Lux Lewi 


former and served a vital functi¢ 
in bringing together white a 
Negro patronage outside of H 
lem. 

In many respects, the Negro a 
oe and writer developg 
on his own. True, it was m . 
frequent that white impresar' here ae 
helped matters along, but noneth@ily 4 fields 
less the native talent had to Miwon for 
there, and there had to be t 


spark that could be enlarged in ow Rouge 
a bright flame. QBut ins 


Show business for many vea 
was the most democratic of the ig 
dustries, and one of those with t 
most vitality because it didn’t bé 
gifted persons because of creed ¢ 


haudeville bh 
utter. It } 
ible of che 
came in 
awdy ho 


color. Managers and_ vrodcucefieerhalls ar 
long ago learned that the mai@iig was ‘y 
wav of maintaining interest in tind under | 


variety field was to show new fac@otorious y. 


vas the con 


plav anyone that qualified in ord@fjinment. 


| to keen drawing customers. The Fyentyall 
were hundreds of vaude housefiiiowmen ra: 
Cabarets were on the upswin egan to si 


Show biz was a come-one-come-Mlierent in “ 
provosition, both before and biMressed up 
hind the foots. 


hole fami 

Show biz is still an anybodvVMfVariety” y 
welcome proposition. But tod@fvaudeville 
there are verv few vauderies, tlBtench vau 


number of niteries are dwindlingivial songs 
and there are so few spots whef{®P more re 
a performer can make mistakijih advert 
without being condemned to sma wdeville.” 
time for the rest of his davs. 1@fupreme 
Negro perform@holossal va 
and it’s tough for the white ente e] Out went 
tainer as well. The same economBhickers wh¢ 
laws avvly to white and Neg Boney in ; 
alike. The law of diminishing hne a ravi 
turns hits all races and perfortfeag to fill 
ers of.atl colors. But at the Samii the Res | 
time, the Negro and the white e Pille theat 
tertainer have the same chance Bhoctoc. — 
rise. Any performer can be tagsé | or ire 2 
by the same conditions that crea@f, |. rink 
the stars. It’s completely “— 


: custome 
- = “Ing, b lhe 
cratic in that respect. ecar 


‘ Vaude’s €¢ 
eM were « 
—tEttainers te 
The prime blot on the genera The show 
setting is that there are still larg@Mille starteg 
areas of segregation in every Pal)’ the mec 
of the country. But the millenniU@Pf its once 
of non-discrimination is closer @fClass acts’ 
hand than it's ever been in the hifhe legitin 
tory of show biz. ‘age, oper: 
The U. S. Supreme Court is ra"ty were ; 
idly moving in on these areas Firgt}ille hous: 
segregation was ruled out of 'BR*8s acts, p 
schools, then in interstate tran 


| Segregation Problems 


etformed t 
portation. Many states ruled hoteMP'sed one ¢ 
and restaurants to be open to aMeesets, 
Theatres and niteries have alrea@ Cr: 
ruled on segregation in their owe ©Tadl 
way. Most of them voted against Bf, here are 
and that came even before the 5 i mpal 
preme Court started tearing dowMj.*. The 
racial barriers. ‘eee un 


am ille’s 
Perhaps in this new atmosphe > outst. 
p € . Clegraph, ’ 


the expatriates will be com of th 

home. Sidney Bechet, the sift@™,. © centu 
soprano saxist who has made Pat ore ally k 
his home, and the others who fing. S on 14t 


pened in 13 


the Continental atmosphere ™° Bf hic. 
18-time | 


conducive to their brand of atl! 








try, will return. Perhaps ever tle Jr. a 
Josephine Baker and a Paul Rob _ a Wel] 
son might even agree that gre bored to | 
progress is being made in the fie he Oper 
of race relations and that Ame! pr kely incul 
can show biz is a leader in the ne € othe; 


d lajestie Ch 


pattern that’s emerging. 
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eh 
> Ameris 
been in! 
‘lopment 
its oute 


le lattes 
tality iq 


yy lady Vaudeville was truly a 
_jny-splendored thing. But no 
ither high-flying beaut ever lived 
» fast and faded so quickly. The 

oh pest Years of her life—believe it or 
pearance , in face of her continuing repu- 

of posta won —totalled-hardly 20. 
pe x a span of bigtime vaudeville, 
i ‘gm rise to crest, was approxi- 
as ois y 1903-1928. The years up to 
okiya 003 represented vaudeville’s meta- 
nt yearg worphosis from its cheap honky- 

anotheg ionk beginnings to supreme enter- 
business, inment status, while 1923—the 
ckbirds."@- 3 in which sound really began 
‘ed musi, oding the screens of the world 
put not quite penetrating the minds 
































ise of some of vaudeville’s autocratic 
.., > digvcoons until the parade had passed 
that afff.em by—saw vaudeville start on 
as th@ll... toboggan from its preeminent 
and. late position to virtual extinction on 
Met a the American continent. 
J 008'@ in her most glittering years, 
> Sroundg ten the Palace on Broadway was 
Among, world-renowned landmark and 
ier mecca for international entertain- 
cae Haze nent greats; when the Majestic in 
ae thicago, Orpheum in San Fran- 
‘Bisco, and Orpheum in Brooklyn | 
_Ammor ad subscription ticket reserva- 
pte ‘ions that were so precious to afi- 
ceoro peppatdos that they were handed 
| functi¢ own from father to son; when 
hite arggiere. Were literally thousands. of 
. of Hal malltime and family time thea- 


ts training, developing and sea- 
F wing talent to feed the bigtime 
Negro afiw.a-day houses, vaudeville was 
develop¢ ily the epitome of entertainment 
Was MOS iieverybody. The fact that it rep- 
Npresal’ Biwented excerpts from the best art 
t noneth@#y all fields of amusement was the 
lad fo rason for its great hold on the 
o be thfhublic and its one-time enormous 
arged infiipoffice strength. 
4 But 
any Veat®audeville had to come up from the 
of the igefutter. It passed through the cru- 
e with thiible of cheapness, dirt and smut; 
didn’t bat came in via saloon backrooms, 
f creed @hawdy houses,  free-and-easies, 
vrocucemiMeerhalls and “museums;” its first 
the mai@ig was “variety” or “varieties,” 
rest in Und under that billing it lived its 
new fac@otorious years while “burlesque” 
“4 pe vas the comparative family enter- 
-d in OrcGHainment. 
ers. Thetf Eventually, in the late 1880s, 
de house howmen rather than saloonkeepers 
> UPSWINBRegan to see the possibilities in- 
1e-come-ierent in “variety” if cleaned up, 
e and essed up and presented for the 
hole family rather than stags. 
anybodv@Variety” was replaced by the tag 
But tod@Mfvaudeville,” a cerivative of the 
deries, t 
dwindling@ivial songs, and in the progression 
pots whe) more respectable status came 
e mistak@§ith advertised terms as “polite 
‘d to smal*hudeville,” “advanced vaudeville,” 
s davs. 1@fupreme vaudeville” and 
berger ‘olossal vaudeville.” 
hite ente 






















e econom@hiskers who entertained for throw 

and ; Neg Peohey in saloons and beerhalls be- 
1o q ° ° : 

nishing |! ile a rarity as such, turning in- 


d verforftead to filling the talent demands 
t the Sam®i the growing number of vaude- 
e white CR, 







theatres. The honkytonk 
dstess-singers, who usually earned 
dre drinking in the booths with 
le customers than they did war- 


>» chance 
1 be tagg4 


that crea e 


tely ceM@iing became the “single women” 

‘vaude’s early days, and some of 
lems °™ were sufficiently talented en- 

‘tlainers to reach headline status. 
the genera The showmen moving into vaude- 
e still larg@lle started going afield to “dress 
every Pali)’ the medium and take the curse 
millenniv@Pf its once notorious reputation. 
is closer BiCass acts” were recruited from 
1 in the hi ‘'e legitimate theatre, concert 

48e, Opera and ballet. At first 
‘ourt is rawy"ey were novelties to the vaude- 
areas. Firg}iile houses; eventually these 
out of (M@M*8ss acts, particularly the sketches 


state trangjtformed by top legit actors, com- 
ruled hotel@"sed one of vaudeville’s strongest 
open to algssets, 
ave alreag sear 8 
, their owl radle of the Bigtime 
.d against Bi, here are varying opinions as to 
fore the Sige actual cradle of bigtime vaude- 
aring dowmh rhe late Epes W. (Chicot) 
a wey unquestionably vaud e- 
Neleg outstanding critic (Morning 
i the ee Variety) from the turn 
betson ety, to his death in 1938, 
ior’s Nally believed that Tony Pas- 
Son 14th Street in New York, 


atmosphe 
be com 
the gill@ 
made Pal 
“rs who 2 


phere mo ie in 1881, was the forerunner 
nd of art! ure time two-a-day. The late Joe 
aps even BE. ve Jr., a vaudeville historian of 

Paul Rob _ “S Well as a noted monologist, 
. that ere ne to B. F. Keith’s Colonial, 
in the fieMf on, opened in 1893. as the most 
that AmeTEE"*ly incubator. Midwesterners, 
r in the ne 4 the other hand, insist it was the 
ng. “Vestic, Chicago, the first million- 


- 





in reaching the heights, | 


tench vau-de-vire, meaning con- | 


even | 


Out went the smutty comics. The | 


By JOE SCHOENFELD 


| dollar theatre (with 22-story office , or: the franchise. Thus Keith-Al- 
building), which opened Jan. 1, bee, involved as 75% owners of 
1906, under the banner of J. J. the Palace ‘(Martin Beck, its build- 
Murdock, who promoted the build- er, sold them that interest after 
| ing of the theatre with funds from being threatened that he otherwise 
| the Lehman estate (owners of Chi- would be unable to get top talent 
| Cago’s Fair, the department store). for the theatre) were able to serv- 
There were other notable early- ice the house with the besi talent 
|day vaude theatres—the Colonial, @Vailable. 
|N. Y.; Orpheum, San Francisco; | Those Monday Mat Railbirds 
| Brighton, Brighton Beach, N. Y.,; | ee Niggas iia? i 
| Hammerstein's Victoria at 42d and , Three years later, April 26, 1915, 
| Broadway, etc.—but it wasn’t until | t® be exact, the Victoria started its 
the N. Y. Palace opened March 25 last week of straight vaudeville. A 
| 1913, that one vaudeville theatre Year before that, Willie Hammer- 
transcended all others. Now, of stein, a master showman, had sud- 
| course, with the Palace a grind | a ee a of 42. His 
| vaudfilm house (,with the vaude : a : 
policy constantly touch-and-go) it’s pee LDEY cee es wn Fk 
the Palladium in London that’s the “*” hae ‘dae, oak th ‘9 oe Beis 
No. 1 vaudeville champ theatre, but | 270t™er year, Du Bays i 


conjunction | 


Vaudeville In Its Heyday A Many-Splendored Thing; 
Despite Traditions, Its Peak Spanned Only 25 Years 


Kennedy wrote a “theme song” for} blacklist Morris for selling Eddie 
it, and at its helm was placed; Cantor to the Hippodrome, Balti- 
Hiram S. Brown, recruited from | more, an independent house in op- 
the presidency of the U. S. Leath-| position to Loew’s Century in that 
er Co. | city. 

Browe in eee of Sere ae || 5.5. eee Cotivet AB | 
other. non-showman, Jim Turner, | —————————— _— —_—+ 
more or less trying to fit the shoes| Only one of the great vaudeville 
ot Keith-Albee general manager pioneers lived to see vaude’s al- 
J. J. Murdock, were segments that) most complete extinction in the 
fii into the pattern of vaudeville’s  U. Ss. He was J. J. Murdock, who 
inevitable death. The great depres- | died in 1948 in a Los Angeles Sani- 
sion that followed the stock market | tarium at the age of 85. Murdock, 
crash of 1929 was another undeni-| originally a stage electrician, Was 
able factor. in the forefront of the building of 


— —_——__— ; — | the vaudeville trusts. He promoted 
E. F. Albee—Ruthless Dictator I 


AiMicines 'the combinations of theatres that 
Edward Franklin Albee, vaude- | resulted in the powerful Western 
ville’s strong man and ruthless dic- | Vaudeville Managers Association, 
tator, didn’t see vaudeville’s most | he masterminded the labor diffi- 
/tragie setback, the eviction of two- | culties and the battles between 


‘dn’ | gone and the competition from the a-day from the Palace in 1932. Al- management and labor; he pulled 
ek wee fa an Palace proved too tough. In 1916 pee died in 1930, out of show busi- - ae in aad = of the 
| “rm : i i yas altogether. ss 3 ‘ery bitter <¢ it < |White Rats in 1916. e was in- 
| vaudeville were at their height—in the Victoria was gone ness and very bitter about it and | 


One of Broadway’s great theatre 
landmarks had been torn down and 
in its place was built the Rialto, a 
film house that’s still operating. 


The Palace had meanwhile be- 
come a burning symbol not only 
to the entire vaudeville trade but 
also to the public at large. It was 
| fashionable to go to the Palace 
recularly; it became chic to dis- 
cuss the week’s headliners; to know 
the newest gags. Monday after- 
noons (ovening day) at Palace, with 
the railbirds (‘mostly  bookers, 
agents and layoff acts) casing the 
: “torm” of the bill much like so 
| it’s representative of a smalltinie many horseplayers in the paddock, 
_ vaudeville house. were moments of great excitement. 
Nearly every great of the enter- The Palace had become a vibrant 
| tainment world in the years 1913) theatre, amazingly steeped in tra- 
_to 1932 appeared on the Palace dition even before its plaster was 

| Stage; it created more headliners, entirely dry. 
| birthed more stars and perhaps | High costs and constantly dimin- 
| broke more entertainers’ hearts’ ishing number of truly boxoffice 
'than any other theatre extant. It | headliners were the more obvious 
made reputations overnight, and/ reasons for vaudeville’s demise. It 
| just as rapidly deflated pre-Broad-| was a lingering death—four years 
way reputations. A flop at the tu be exact—that began to set in 
Palace was an actor's nightmare ia 1928, when the talkies complete- 
and a rap that was tough to live ly replaced the silents, the cat- 
down. 'alyst to the new film biz ae 
1 LECCE SN ee | DEON «the fantastically successfu 
|_ Willie Hammerstein’s Boo-Boo | | “Jazz Singer,” amon si Al Jolson, 
which opened in 1927. E. F. Albee, 


| either world reputation or continu- 
|ity of great entertainment. 


Palace Ruled Only 19 Yrs. 
As Flagship of Bigtime 


| Thus, even though the Palace 
| Was actually one of bigtime vaude- 
ville’s late-starters, and lasted only 
19 years, the history of vaude- 
| ville — big and smalltime — is 
; wrapped up in that theatre at 
| Broadway and 47th street. It rep- 

the height of bigtime 


resented 
| vaudeville just as today, ironically, 





The Palace wasn’t an instantane- | 
ous success. For a time, the Broad-'| beset by doubts regarding the fu- 
way skeptics believed it would go, ture of vaudeville and the badger- 
under. Willie Hammerstein, who) ing of business associates plus his 
operated his father Oscar’s Vic-| growing “disillusionment” _ with 
toria, which owned the United actors because of their dislike of 
Booking Office (Keith-Albee) | him personally as well as his poli- 
voudeville franchise from 42d. cies, agreed to sell out in 1928 to 
street up to 59th street, thus ex-| financier Joseph P. Kennedy and 
|cluding the Palace from UBO acts, Radio Corp. of America head 
was so skeptical of a theatre that’ David Sarnoff. The once proud 
“far uptown” making the grade Keith-Albee and Orpheum cir- 
| that he advised his father to accept | cuits were renamed Radio-Keith- 
| $200,000 from Keith for a waiver Orpheum, an agent named Tom 





towards those who helped push | volved in the amalgamation of the 
him out. Although his estate was | Keith-Albee and Orpheum circuits. 
estimated al $12,000,000, Albee left | His organization and operational 
nothing to the American vaudeville | enius boomed the Keith-Albee-Or- 
actor, on whose backs he had liter- | pheum profits into millions of dol- 
ally worked his way up from cir- | lars annually. 
cus “fixer” to theatrical tycoon. He | Despite their ever-growing pros- 
did leave $100,000 to the Actors perity, Keith and Albee concen- 
Fund and small bequests to a few trated on buying actors cheaper 
British actors’ organizations, but | and cheaper. To do this they had 
nary a cent to the National Vaude-_ to either kill off or bring into camp 
ville Artists, the company union he all of their opposition east of the 
had set up in 1916 to “break” the | Mississippi. They enveloped F. F. 
White Rats, Proctor, but then ran into tartars 
Albee ran the NVA. He named 11 Percy Williams and William 
its executive secretaries, he dic- Morris, latter a particularly potent 
tated its constitution, he brooked | independent entrepeneur. Williams 
/no opposition to his presidential | made ita point to operate in oppo- 
candidates. The NVA fattened on | Sition to Keith-Albee, building 
public theatre collections and at theatres against their houses wher- 
one time it was estimated to have | ever he could and thereby, by de- 
$2,000,000 in its treasury. Under | Sign or accident, holding up the 
the prodding of Sime Silverman, standard of actors’ salaries. For a 
editor-publisher of Vartety, the | time they nearly blocked him out 
membership of the NVA questioned | >y refusing him access to the 
Albee’s use of NVA funds for seif- | United Booking Office, to which 
aggrandizement. Shortly therea‘ter | most of the good acts a a 
Albee was out as the NVA’s grand mitted, but the then Comedy Club, 
sachem. which comprised virtually every 
Vaudeville’s at first slow then | top comedy act in the business, was 
| coal death eeriely seemed to cue | @2X10us to see an opposition cir- 
the passing of its pioneer showmen. | cuit maintained and came to Wil- 
F. F. Proctor died one year before | !!ams’ support. : 
Albee. Marcus Loew died in 1931. ,|_ Keith Buys Out Percy Williams | 
William Morris died in 1982, to the | Unable to lick him. the Keith in- 
very end Sime’s closest aliy in |terests then negotiated to buy out 
championing the right of showmen, | Williams. He finally accepted their 
| actors and agents to act independ- | offer of $6,000,000, and the day 
ent of dictatorship by the circuits. | title to the circuit changed hands, 
It’s not generally known that Mor- | the Keith-Albee moguls instituted 
ris’ death in a card game at the | salary cuts for acts right down the 
Friars Club followed by only afew line. So heavily and widely did 
hours a bitter dressing down he |they slash, the thought was ex- 
had given Col. E. A. Schiller, then pressed that Keith-Albee got the 
general manager of Loew’s Thea- | $6,000,000 purchase price back in 
tres, when Schiller threatened to | a few years merely with the salary 
cuts. 








The high-salaried vaudeville ac- 
tors were helpless. They had vir- 


tually nowhere else to go if not 
-accepting the cuts. By that time, 
except for the Pantages time (17 
weeks) on the west coast, Keith- 
Albee-Orpheum had control of 
nearly all the first-grade vaude 




















houses in the country. 

As the K-A-O abuses mounted, 
so did the grumbling among actors. 
Hundreds of acts, according to the 


| VARIETY files, refused to book on 
more than a week-to-week basis. 
Routes at cut pay were being 


turned down and the meetings at 
the White Rats headquarters on 
46th St. were getting stormier and 
| stormier. The Rats, by now hold- 
ing the first actors union franchise 
|ever issued by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, were being led 
by a fiery, rabble-rousing English 
performer named Harry Mount- 
ford. 

Even though Sime Silverman had 
| long advocated organization of ac- 
, tors to fight Keith-Albee and the 
| UBO, which just as constantly tried 
to put VARIETY out of business, 
VARIETY was anti-White Rats at 
| this time, principally due to Sime’s 


dislike of Mountford and his tae- 
tics. Yet, when the White Rats’ 
own publication, The Player, was 


killed off by Albee’s ruthless black- 
listing of those acts who advertised 


in it, Sime gave the White Rats 
two and more pages of free space 
every week in which to present 


their story, which was not always 
in accord with VaRIETy's own inter- 
pretation of the situation else- 
| where in the paper. 

In 1916, without consulting Sime, 
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Direction, WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 


| Mountford Started calling strikes. 
| His strategy was terribie. Instead 
(Continued On Following Page) 
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of ordering a general walkout, 
Mountford had the actors strike at 
individual, isolated theatres, which 
gave the theatre operators ample 
opportunity to get replacements. 
The actors’ strike was soon broken, 
as was the Rats as an organization 
and union, but there was one enor- 
mous winner—the stagehands— 
who up to then did not have a un- 
ion shop. They walked out with 
the actors in order to squeeze the 
theatre owners for union agree- 
ments, and then just as quickly 
walked back leaving the White Rats 
high and dry as they moved the | 
scenery for the “scabs’’ rushed in | 
by the UBO and Loew’s, then a/| 
fledgling in the vaude world. 

Though the strike was compara- | 
tively short-lived, it cost the the- | 
atre men an estimated $2,000,000. | 
They liked money too much and) 
decided to see to it that such a/| 
catastrophe never again happened. 
With Albee calling the turns, they 
threw full support behind the Na- 
tional Vaudeville Artists. 


Spyglass Spotlight on 
Recalcitrant White Rats 


Actors were openly threatened 
to join the NVA, and leave the 
Rats, or else—the “or else” mean- 
ing being placed on the K-A-O 
blacklist. To insure that their dic- 
tates were followed, Albee and 
Murdock placed “spies” with field 
glasses in furnished rooms direct- 
ly across the street from the Rats’ 
ornate clubhouse on West 46th 
street, the spies noting down the 
names of all actors seen entering 
the club and then reporting them 
immediately to “headquarters.” 

Under this type of pressure, the 
‘White Rats’ membership started 
to dwindle away, to the point that 
the organization soon approached 
bankruptcy. Finally, under prod- 
ding from its bank, the White Rats 
agreed to relinquish the clubhouse 
property to “a certain party,” who, 
the bank said, would pay off the 
White Rats’ indebtedness to the 
bank, including a mortgage of 
$5,000 on the clubhouse furniture, 
and also buy in all the bonds on 
the building. 

The “certain party” turned out 
to be Albee. The White Rats’ club- 
house, a costly marble structure 
boasting an ornate lobby, a gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, billiard and 
card rooms and 106 sleeping rooms, | 
was completely renovated under | 
Albee’s supervision but NVA ex-| 
pense. It was reopened in 1917 as} 
the NVA clubhouse. 

Thus, the actors, past and pres- | 
ent White Rats, got or regained | 
some of their clubhouse creature | 
comforts, but placed themselves | 
completely at the mercy of the’ 
managers. From that day until the 
middle ’30s, when the American | 
Federation of Actors came into be- | 
ing, the vaudevillians were repre- | 
sented by a company union, which 
meant they weren’t represented at 
all so far as collective bargaining 
was concerned. 
| George Fuller Golden 


Vaudeville unionism in America 
was born in 1900, when George 
Fuller Golden, an English monol- 
ogist who had recently emigrated 
to America, became outraged at 
the abuses in the trade and pro- 
posed to a small group of fellow 
actors that they do something 
about it. Their first official meet- 
ing was held June 1, 1900, in the 
Parker House bar. Golden _ pro- 
posed they adopt the name of 
White Rats (star spelled back- 
wards), after an existing social club 
of actors in England known as 
The Water Rats. 

Golden, who called himself 
Dromio, or the Fool, was named 
the White Rats’ first Big Chief; 
Deve Montgomery (& Stone), Little 
Chief (vice-president); James J. 
Morton, Scat Rat (secretary); Mark 
Murphy. treasurer; Charles T. Al- 
drich, Chap Rat (chaplain); Tom 
Lewis, Guard Rat (sergeant-at- 
arms). In later years, Golden said 
the original eight who met that 
first time in the Parker House 
were Golden, Montgomery, Fred 
Stone, Sam Morton, Thomas Lewis, 
Sam J. Ryan, Mark Murphy, 
Charles Mason. James F. Dolan, a 
midget monologist, was, according 
to Golden’s memoirs, out of town 
at that time, but was later offi- 
cially named as one of the eight 
when Mason failed to show up for 
the second meeting of the Rats. 

Golden spearheaded the White 
Rats and laid out the policies of 
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the organization on a general basis | 
at the very first meeting. In effect, 
he said it was up to the actors, | 
working in concert, to put a stop | 
to chiseling and cheating agents, | 
grafting bookers and_ unethical 
practices by managers. Chief com- 
plaint against the managers was 
their use of ‘‘cancellation clauses” 
in contracts, their levy of 5% 
booking office commission on 
actors’ salaries, and their propen- 
sity to switch routes. 


| Phoney ‘Play-or-Pay’ | 

Up to the time in 1917 that acts 
were finally granted the ‘“‘play-or- 
pay” contract, [Albee’s concession 
to make the NVA “popular’’i, they 
were completely at the mercy of 
the managers. It was not unusual 
for the theatre owners to book | 
duuble the amount of acts they 


| actually needed, then cancel half 


of them after the first show (usu- | 
ally advertised as a “‘bargain per-| 
formance”’) without responsibility | 
o* compensation to the acts can-| 
celled. Another favorite trick was | 
to book an act on an attractive | 
route (meaning short inexpensive | 
jumps), then, after the act was on | 
its way, switch it to a costly, long- | 
jump tour that the manager was) 
certain the act wouldn’t have ac-| 
cepted in the first place at the sal-| 
ary decided upon. 

After seven months of drumming | 
up their membership, the Board of | 
Gevernors of the Rats called a 
general meeting at the organiza- 
tion’s clubhouse, then on West 
23d street over Koster & Bial’s 
Music Hall. The date was Feb. 21, 
1901. After considerable debate, a 
highly articulate young monologist 
from the midwest, later to gain 
stardom as an actor and stature as 
a writer, got up and made the key | 
speech that set the membership on | 
fire to call a general strike. The) 
speaker’s name was J. C. Nugent. | 
It was ironical that one of the} 
prominent performers present at 
that meeting was the young George 
M. Cohan, who later broke with 
Actors Equity over its strike in 
1919. 

On Washington’s Birthday, 1901, 
the White Rats struck. 

The strike was partially success- 
ful. While the managers, led by | 
B. F. Keith, were able to get actors 
to doublecross actors and replace 
the strikers, the White Rats were} 
managing to get a “very good” 
press. For the first time, the vaude- | 
ville managers found themselves 
victims of public criticism of their 
business policies. They didn’t like | 
it and took steps to stop it. 
| Vacuous Victory 

Keith asked for a meeting with | 
Golden. The huddle took place| 








| March 6, 1901, in Keith’s apart- 


ment at the Holland House. Keith 
asked Golden’s terms, and the lat- ' 


ter insisted on the abolishment of 


'agents and cancellation of booking 


office commissions on actors’ Sal- 
aries. He said the White Rats 
would call off the strike if the 


| managers would abolish such com- 


missions and permit the White 
Rats to set up their own agency 


and booking office. Keith, know-| 


ing that the Western Vaudeville 


' Managers Assn. had granted Gold- | 





Continued From Preceding Page 





en these terms only a few days) 
before, acceded. No contract was) 
signed, Golden accepting Keith’s | 


word to make _ his 


capitulation | 


known to the N. Y. press the fol- | 
lowing day. The Evening Journal | 


carried a page one banner: “White 
Rats Win.” 


~ What the actors won temporarily 
was freedom from double tribute 
—5% to agents and 5% to the man- 





| agers’ association’s booking offices. 


However, the managers did not en- 
tirely give up. Led by Keith, they 
used every means to woo headliners 
and leading acts away from the 
Rats’ booking office. Despite the 
use of “ferrets” by the Rats to in- 
form on members who secretly 
booked through the managers, 
there were more and more defec- 
tions from the ranks of the Rats. 
Golden, beset by many problems 
and heart-sick over the actors’ fail- 
ure to stick together for their com- 
mon good, sickened and took to 
drink. In 1904 he left the presi- 
dency of the Rats and was suc- 
ceeded by Ezra Kendall, followed 
by R. C. Mudge, then Fred Niblo. 


At the time Golden left the presi- 
dency of the Rats, the organization 
had dwindled to 75 key members 
and its booking office was “broke.” 
But by 1909, with Mountford run- 
ning things, the Rats achieved a 
membership of several thousand 
strong and once again presented a 
strong challenge to the managers. 
Concessions were won, including 
on-again, off-again elimination of 
the cancellation clauses in con- 
tracts, but the Rats were never 
again able to eliminate the 5% 
booking office commission. In fact, 
not until the late ’30s did the 
American Federation of Actors and 


|its successor American Guild of 


Variety Artists succeed in getting 
the bookers to drop the ‘‘kickback”’ 
gimmick on actors’ salaries. 


Albee, Murdock, Beck, et al., in 


| fact, had still another dodge, this 
|/one strictly private, that worked 


enormously to their financial bene- 


| fit. This was the Vaudeville Col- 


lection Agency, first set up by the 
United: Booking Office and then 
copied by the Western Vaudeville 
Managers Assn. It was strictly a 
“private” business for the benefit 
of the company heads and a few 
favored bookers and agents to whom 
Albee “owed” things. The Vaude- 
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ville Collection Agency supposedly lured by the catapaulting Salaries 


worked in behalf of the UBO-fran- 
chised agents, collecting the agents’ 
5% commissions from actors and in 
turn charging the agents 1% of the 
sums collected for the VCA’s serv- 
ice. 

Considering the thousands of 
acts employed, that 1% ran into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually, nearly all of it net profit 
since the VCA had virtually no ad- 
ministration expense, everything 
being handled by the UBO and the- 
atre bookkeepers. Those who had 
the major pieces of the VCA, which 
meant Albee, Murdock, Beck, re- 
ceived untold fortunes in tax-free 
years. The amount of money in- 
volved was so huge that, when one 
of the Vaudeville Collection 
Agency’s office help absconded with 
a sum in excess of $50,000, it didn’t 
even cause an internal ripple; in 
fact, the matter was quickly hushed 
up and the employe wasn’t even 
prosecuted. Albee, Beck and Mur- 
dock didn’t want their private bo- 
nanza aired in court to the trade 
and public. 
| Mountford a Firebrand lL; 

















Almost from the very beginning | 
of his association with the Rats, 
Mountford was a firebrand who 
kept calling for action against the 
vaudeville trusts. In some respects 
his constant threats—coincidental 
to but not coupled with Sime’s un- 
flagging campaign in VARIETY 
against the Keith-Albee autocracy 
—had some ameliorating effect on 
long-practiced abuses, but for the 
most part the actors and independ- 
ent theatre operators continued to 
get very much the worst of it. 


The independents had little 
chance to operate on a bigtime 
scale unless they booked through | 
the UBO. Those who tried to op- 
erate and book shows on their own, 
either found themselves unable to 
buy the top acts, which feared Al- 
bee’s blacklist, or else faced the 
possibility that K-A would build a 
vaudeville house in direct compe- 
tition to their operation. 


| Scalpeling the Actors | 


At the same time a squeezing 
the independents, the circuits also 
put the arm on the actors. At the 
slightest pretext, salaries were cut. 
Certain theatres—often those in 
which some of those on the “in” 
had personal interests—were ruled 
“cut” houses, which meant that 
acts played them for less than their 
regular salaries. It was not un- 











usual for the average 40-week route 
to contain as many as 10 “cut” the- 
atres. Another pretext to cut sal- 
aries were the holidays. Lent was 
a “cut” period; ditto the week be- 
fore Christmas. Some managers 


in other fields. The huge picture 
presentation houses operated by 
Loew’s, Paramount, Fanchon & 
Marco and Balaban & Katz, were 
able to pay the headliners ty 
and three times the salaries that 
the vaudeville theatres could, and 
for the actors it was purely a Case 
of economics, despite the fact that 
they went from two shows a da, to 
the burden of four, five and some. 
times six-a-day. 

Sound shorts, then feature Die: 
tures, and finally bigtime radio va. 
riety shows also took their toll on 
vaudeville’s headliners. They also 
contributed, along with the presen. 
tation houses, to the strong compe- 
tition for name talent that zoomed 
salaries beyond the economics of 
the small, intimate variety houses. 


Law of Diminishing Returns | 

When it finally got to the point 
that the Palace had to pay as 
much or more for one headline act 
than it once did for an entire show 
—hoth the Palace and vaudeville 
were finished. Martin Beck closed 
two-a-day at the Palace in 1932, a 








i few weeks after he returned brief- 


ly to its direct management, his 
convincer being the booking of the 
Marx Bros. at $10,000 per week in 
the show up ahead of the last. 
Beck, with the irrefutable arithme- 
tic of some recent theatre state- 
ments in his mind, knew that the 
comparatively small Palace (then 
seating around 1,600) couldn’t gross 
enough even at absolute capacity 
to pay such salaries. Out went 
two-a-day vaudeville on May 13th, 
1932. The next day the house 
opened with a six-act bill and fea- 
ture pictures on a grind policy. 
This lasted only a few months, up 
to Nov. 22, 1932, when the Palace 
went all-film—and program pic- 
tures, at that. 

A graphic illustration of the rap- 
idity of its fall—once it completely 
lost its foothold— is the fact that in 
1927 a vaudeville act, if it played 
every house in Philadelphia, much 
less New York, could. have re- 
mained there at least 40 weeks. 
New York between all the circuits 
—Keith-Albee, Loew’s, Fox, etc.— 
and including all the big-time, fam- 
ily time and small-time houses, 
had well over 60 weeks of stage 
work. Chicago was equal to Phil- 
adelphia: Detroit and Boston had 
15 to 20 weeks; several of the 
small keys had at least 10 weeks 
each—and there were at least an- 
other 500 weeks of stage time scat- 
tered over the U. S. and Canada. 


179 Weeks Shrink to 46 | 


By 1932, however, the total stage 


| playing time in the U. S. and Can- 


would have declared St. Swithin’s | 


Day a “cut” situation if they 
thought they could get away 
with it. 


And as the trusts got more and 
more control by weakening or en- 
tirely eliminating any potent oppo- 
sition, particularly after the smash- 
ing victory in the 1916 White Rats | 
strike, they began to cheapen shows 
as another way of “saving money.” 
It became not only a design to cut 
salaries but also to cut quality. 

True, it took years for the loss of 
public confidence to be felt, but by 
that time the damage was too deep- | 
seated and it was too late for the 
vaudeville tycoons, even if they | 
were so inclined, to make repairs 
or amends. Once the public had | 
another form of entertainment to 
turn to—in this case the upcoming 
talking pictures and _ radio—it 
quickly lost interest in vaudeville. 

As business in the vaude theatres 
began to dwindle the gradual de- 
cline starting in 1928 becoming a 
landslide by 1930-31—vaudeville’s | 
best and virtually only source of | 
talent, the Family and Smalltime, 
began drying up. The Gus Sun 
Circuit, which at one time num- 
bered around 1,000 playing dates: 
the Pantages Time: Ackerman & 
Harris (known to actors as “The 
Death Trail”): Kohl & Castle: the 
Poli Circuit; Finn & Heiman Cir- 
cuit; the Thielen Time; Interstate 
Circuit; Butterfield Circuit: Cox- | 
Rinock theatres, and 





combinations, many of which were 
part of the Western Vaudeville 


| was 179 weeks. 
| shrunk to 46 scattered weeks. To- 


ada, that meant everything includ- 
ing the picture presentation houses, 
By 1934, this had 


day, there are only three stage 
theatre weeks listed in VARIETY’S 
route lists—the Music Hall and 


| Palace, N. Y., and Regal, Chicago. 


These are the only theatres playing 
what can now be laughingly called 
vaudeville on a regular basis in the 
U. S. and Canada. 


It was paradoxical, too, that in 
its fading years vaudeville began 
to revert to the gutter from 
whence it sprang. There had been 
intermittent periods of vaudeville 
censorship—up through the 20s 
first Keith and later Albee were 
particularly concerned with stage 


| smut and periodically issued strict 


taboos against it—but when vaude- 
ville began to hit the toboggan the 
bars went down. Some managers, 
thinking that an injection of spice 
might save their business, either 
encouraged dirty acts or looked the 
other way. It had no effect on the 
betterment of business. 

The answer to vaude’s death 
probably lies in the ever-changing 
pattern of show business and pub- 
lic entertainment tastes. Vaudeville 
perhaps might have been saved 
by the application of showman: 
ship, but unfortunately the pioneer 
showmen, to whom vaudeville 
might have been an_ everlasting 
monument, were gone by 1932— 


literally | Pastor, Keith, Albee, Marcus Loew, 
scores of other chains and theatre Fr, ¥, 


Proctor, William Mort's, 
Percy Williams, among others. , 
Now there’s only an occasion 


Managers Assn., or franchised by | flash of vaudeville’s once grett 
or affiliated with the UBO, dwin-| ness in an outstanding televisi? 


dled away. 
New headliners became difficult | 
to make or find. 


The established |a smidgin of something that 


| variety show—particularly Ed Sul 


t's only 


; %o y —but i 
livan’s weekly canter once 


headliners began drifting away,| was entertainment at its best. 
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THE NIGHT l= 





fate amd facot_ 


By ABEL GREEN 


Two world wars with the resultant extensive mingling 
of different nationals, the shortening of distances, tourism, 
the convulsion of social custom implied in Prohibition and 
the more recent growth of the shake, rattle and roll spots— 
Las Vegas or wherever—and latter day saloon society all 
form the frame of reference for the siory of the niteries 
during the past 50 years. Remembering that they were 
once known by other names—“‘lobster palaces,” “‘cabarets,” 
or whatnot. 

The evolution of the niteries meshes with the evolution 
of the economy of the country. Diamond Jim Brady, 
Lillian Russell, Rector’s, Churchill’s, Shanley’s, the Beaux 
Arts, Maxim’s, drinking. out- of-the- slipper, the Palais 
Royale, the Ziegfeld Roof with its “Midnight Frolics,” 
the Jardin de Danse, Reisenweber’s, the Plantation, Irene 
& Vernon Castle, Murray’s Roman Gardens, Jacques Bus- 
tanoby’s, Earl Fuller’s Jazzapators, the Original Dixieland 
Jazz Band, Mae Murray, Basil Durand, Valentino, the 
maxixe, the Bunny Hug, the Grizzly Bear, the Turkey Trot, 
Mouquin’s, Gus Edwards’ revues, Ned Wayburn, Doraldina, 
Gilda Gray, Bee Palmer, Sophie Tucker, Joan Sawyer, Gil 
Boag, Jimmy Thompson, Paul Salvin, John Steinberg, 
Christo, Nick Prounis, Sam Salvin, Barney Gallant, Gene 
Mori—these are historic, timehonored names, places, faces, 
sites and delights of a pre-World War I era when the night 
life was limited to the gilded few. 

The masses hit Pabst’s in Harlem, Healy’s in upper 
Manhattan, the Hungarian joints on East Houston street 
(where they then didn’t know that a struggling pianist 
called Sigmund Romberg was at the ivories); or the Chat- 
ham Square (Bowery), Coney Island and Harlem saw- 
dust joints ‘where they then didn’t know that Irving Ber- 
lin, Jimmy Durante and Eddie Cantor were future greats 
buskin’ there for the “throw money’). Nor did Berlin, 
Durante, Cantor et al. know that the idiomatic ‘‘buskin’” 
term had its loftier etymology in the Shakespearean sock- 
and-buskin’ days. 








| —Then Came Prohibition | 








Then came Prohibition and made drinking, dancing and 
romancing in public a mass population and popularity 
habit. Volsteadism turned more Americans to drink- 
ing in one decade than in the history of the country to 
date. The sot who was scorned became a fashionable and 
jovial symbol of the times, and where-did-you-get-it?— 
not how-come-you-got-that-way—was a pleasurably and 
mildly envious salutation. 

In one fell swoop, Prohibition created the speakeasy, 
then the pseudo-membership club, and with the “exclu- 
sive” environs a fast developing brand of nitery entertain- 
ment which has survived to this day. First it was the 
strolling “torch” singer, viz. Tommy Lyman; or the 
Hawaiian groups; or the saucy uke-guitar-vocal combos 
(Yacht Club Boys, Chic Endor & Charles Farrell, et al.); 
then it was the slick personality names ‘Harry Richman, 
Helen Morgan); the sock name draws ‘Mae West, Sophie 
Tucker); the whoop-it-up hostesses (Texas Guinan); the 
hey-hey floor shows, staged, written and produced by Lew 
Brown, Sidney Clare, Billy Rose; the lavish “Continental” 
cabaret-restaurants ‘again Rose with his Casino de Paree, 
Clifford C. Fiseher’s French Casino and International 
Casino); along with the fast shows at the Parody, Silver 
Slipper, or the lavish revues at the Hollywood (NTG, Rudy 
Vallee, with Joe Moss as host) or the Paradise (Nicky 
Blair’s). 

In a class by themselves, of course were Clayton, Jack- 
son & Durante, segueing from their Club Durant, then 
the Dover, then the Parody, with the postage-stamp dance- 
floors and the incessant pace and tempo and hoopla at- 
tendant to the making whoopee nervousness of the times. 
Then came the leveling-off, with repeal. 

But to flashback again to pre-1914, back in 1907 the 
Cafe Boulevard dared to import Rigo Janci, a somnolent 
cymbalon virtuoso, and the Cafe Hungary followed with its 
own brand of Magyar entertainment from the Danube belt. 
When John Steinberg got a rhythmic piano team from 
{farlem called Lightfoot & Teasdale, he later thought 
that the Wright Quintet, which worked for “throw 
money” for its dansapation chores, ought to “arrange” 
its stuff a bit. 


| 


Lounge Lizards | & Dansants_ | 


‘It all coincided with the new dance crazes. ~The ( Castles 
were exponents of their famed “Castle Walk,” along with 
the maxixe. The term lounge lizard was getting into 
the language and also tea (‘spelled the) dansants, gigo- 
los and afternoon dance classes were coming into being. 
When Harry Fox, who was married at the time to one 
of the Dolly Sisters, invented “Mr. Fox’s Trot,” inspired 
by the new ragtime tempos of a newcomer called Irving 
Berlin, thus the great American foxtrot was born. 

But dancing in public, in class restaurants, as distin- 
kuished from Ceney Island and Brighton Beach and At- 
lantie City and the resorts from coast-to-coast, took some 
years to snowball since the turn-of-the-century until Rei- 
senweber’s, Bustanoby’s and the Terrace Garden incepted 
jazz drummers’ contests. That inspired some hardy souls 
lo essay a few steps on the floor to the then one-step and 
two-step tempos. The maxixe was the Castles’ own import 
from Brazil. It sounded exotic and was an exhibition con- 
celt anyway. 

But as, once mere, songsmith Irving Berlin indited 
“Everybody’ s Doing It, Doing What, the Turkey Trot,” the 
Public took the hint. Coincidentally Earl Fuller and Ted 
Lewis with his clarinet came on the scene. Patrons attend- 
Ing the Folies-Bergere and atop the Winter Garden (later 








the Plantation. now a Chinese restaurant; the FB idea 
was ahead of its time) took to the floor, and the nation 
became dance-minded. 

As Bee Palmer challenged Gilda Gray in the shimmy 
and Doraldina was shaking her stack of hay in line with 
the post-World. War I hula craze, Ned Wayburn, Gus 
Edwards, Percy Elkeles, George White and others were 
starting to put on elaborate floorshows. 

Then as now the conceits in the “big shot” approach 
enriched the professional greeters who thrived on the 
pourboire. There were 25c and 50c couvert charges 
but when it was bruited about that if you were at all 
sophisticated the management “would always kill the 
covers for the spenders and the regulars,” and many a 
$5 tip would change hands just to knock off a two-bit 
couvert. 

From the big floor shows emerged the Sophie Tucker 
brand of single-woman draw. When Gilda Gray shook her 
shimmy (‘she said it derived from shaking her ‘‘chemise”; 
(the Harlem bunch thought it an evolution of the ‘“Shim- 
Me-Sha-Wabble” song) she whammed ‘em. 

With the Folies-Bergere attempt came the “gigolo” 
motif. Dick Krantz, now Ricardo Cortez, was waltzing 
the ladies around at Reisenweber’s which introduced the 
first host and hostess idea. Betty Fox was the femme 
counterpart for John & Christo’s operation. Later Billy 
Rose’s Casino de Paree installed six chorus boys, wear- 
ing green identification carnations, to handle the femme 
trade—-gratis. 

The “membership” idea—400 Club, Mayfair Club, ete.— 
was the next evolution with Joan Sawyer, Margaret 
Hawkesworth, Basil Durand, Moss & Fontana, et al. 

The cabaret idea, despite its Gallic-sounding identifi- 
cation, is not originally a French idea. It originated in 
Germany. The Viennese coffeehouses and the Hungarian 
restaurants always had their schmattzy piano-violin-cym- 
balom-zither interludes, but in Germany the public eat- 
eries featured “‘bretel and ueberbretel’ motif—on the 
board and above the board. On the board was the food; 
on a little rise, ‘‘above the board,” was the entertainment. 
Much as today’s “bar of music” shows, with a podium in 
the centre of a circular bar. 

The rest is more or less contemporaneous, for with the 
speaks and then the open door, the smart operators who 
survived, and many have, assimilated a savvy knowledge 
of cuisine, public catering, hospitality, the snob appeal, 
and all that goes with it. 

The saloons knew that the femmes liked the leaning- 
against-the-bar habit and the cocktail lounge is a linger- 
ing vogue. 





The ‘Velvet Rope’ Goes Up 





The smart operators, divorced from their mobster ties, 
still retained the snob appeal and the ‘velvet rope” re- 
placed the peekaboo “‘Benny sent me” open-sesame. VIP 
locations, isolated rooms as inner sanctums ‘Cub Room), 
Cafe Society—it should be called Cuffo Society, because 
they're really dress-extras for which the joints are smart 
to pay off with for-free dining-wining—have been the 
evolutions. 

Repeal created a self-ordained “problem” for those 
classier of class speaks whicn, by their closed-door policy, 
could be discriminating in its clientele whom they recog- 
nized on face value or via the ‘‘membership” card dodge. 
The shrewd operators of the class speaks, now gone legit, 
liked their own standards of snobbery, and while some 
still indulge in the ‘‘club” atmosphere it has become tech- 
nically awkward sometimes to refuse accommodations to 
tourists, moujiks, peasants, stags in the night, other unde- 
sirables, or even the drop-dead-listees who might sud- 
denly ‘get stubborn. 


Cuffo Society 

From this sprung the velvet rope for the undesirables, 
and the super-plush treatment for the Cafe Society cog- 
noscenti. Traditionally favored and favorite customers, 
whether because of social, theatrical or just plain fast- 
buck prominence, have enjoyed open-sesame in any 
public place. 

But Cafe Society is a post-Prohibition evolution. The 
late Maury H. B. Paul ‘(Cholly Knickerbocker) is said to 
have coined the phrase. We'll paraphrase it into Cuffo 
Society because, in a large measure, it is this windowdress- 
ing element which gets the best for the least—often as 
not it’s ‘‘no-check,” as a “guest” (‘“‘maison” and “casa” are 
the intra-trade magic words)—because they are decorative, 
while the run-of-the-mill customers pay the hard way. 

It’s sound business from all viewpoints. The growing 
corps of nitery beat reporters ‘columnists, et al.) give 
automatic free space to the top spots, by identity, with 
the name patronage, and that’s better publicity than paid 
space, as anybody will concede. Sometimes the news- 
paper publishers aet up, edict no-saloon billing, or if you 
must name-drop say “plush bistro in the East 50s,” but 
this order soon blows over. Thus, from coast to coast, 
names like Sherman Billingsley and Jimmy Hart, Her- 
nando Courtright and Seymour Weiss, Leo Lindy and 
Trader Vic, John Perona and Roy Alciotore, Gene Caval- 
lero and Owen Brennon, Jack & Charlie and Mike Roman- 
off. Toots Shor and Bob Cobb, Vincent Sardi and Jack’s in 
San Francisco, and their establishments are bywords. 
Their bistros are meeting-eating-drinking-thinking spots 
for the worldly wise. It’s reached around the world and, 
in this day and age of tourism, Max Blouet, Francois 
Dupre, Connie Hilton, Joe Binns, Claude C. Philippe, 
Maggie and Louis Vaudable, Armando Armanni, Maurice 


Carrere, Siegi, John Mills, have international connotations 
and distinction as hosts and bonifaces te the globetrotting 
sophisticates. 

As Prohibition became accepted, the scofflaws in each 
community leveled off to a certain standard. There are 
always the “betier”’ joints for the “good” crowds. places 
Which behaved and which, if they were to be molested by 
the Feds, somehow knew when it was coming. The word 

“joint,” incidentally, became standard. 

Personalities in front and back of the operations, with 
“connections” or being just good guys, managed to keep 
rolling uninterruptedly, and if there was a padlock some- 
how there was always an adjacent inn, barn, enclosure, 


restaurant or saloon which could be opened almost imme- 
diately 


This was particularly true of the roadhouses. They 
boomed anew. Characters also cropped upon among the 
operators. There were legit restaurateurs, holdovers 


from the yesteryear “lobster palaces,” like John & Christo, 
whose Pavilion Royale played Paul Whiteman and Guy 
Lombardo and where the latter first launched “the sweet- 
est music this side of Heaven” as a slogan. With Lom- 
bardo played the greats—Harry Richman, the Williams 
Sisters, et al. Today John Steinberg is managing direc- 
tor of the posh Hillcrest Country Club, Beverly Hills, and 
Christo has been variously his own bistro op and with 
a brewery. 

The “Crying Goldmans” were characters of another sort. 
Sime Silverman gave ’em the billing and since he was a 
prolifie checkgrabber they weren't sensitive. What's 
more, Jack and Al Geldman knew that they were con- 
genital worriers and if Sime and his party breezed in, 
after casing the number of cars, and knew that half of 
them belonged to the staff, the Goldmans knew that he 
knew practically what was in the till. ‘Later it got so 
that the sharp operators would almost literally hire extra 
cars to “dress” the front of a roadhouse as it became 
apparent that the wise bunch could tell if the joint was 
dead by the number of cars—and in those days, unless 
you were a pal and wanted to really help out, the joint 
with the most cars got the trade. Who wants to be alone 
in a roadhouse? 


nn ‘Hello Sucker!’ Era i | 








The Pavillon and the Biossom Heath Inn were “down 
the road” trom New York, i. e., on the Merrick Road. 
Going “up the road” meant to Pelham and Westchester— 
Vincent Lopez at Woodmansten Inn, the California Ram- 
blers at the Pelham Heath Inn, Johnny Johnson at Post 
Lodge, etc. 

In town was something else again. Larry Fay, the taxi 
fleet operator who was also reputed to collect a penny a 
quart for every milk-truck that crossed the Fordham- 
Bronx line for Gotham deliveries, had Texas Guinan 
greeting “Hello Sucker!” and “give this little girl a great 
big hand.’ Charles (Chink) Sherman at the Abbey, Ben 
Marden’s Silver Slipper, Feet Edson, Tommy Guinan, 
Ruby Keeler, Big Frenchy DeMange and Owney Mad- 
den’s joints ‘Napoleon Club, Surf Club, ete.), Sherman 
Billingsley, Jack & Charlie's, Billy LaHiff, Toots Shor, 
Leon Enken, the Kit-Kat, and other assorted ginmills, 
class hideouts and deadfalls of nondescript billing punctu- 
ated the Gotham scene. Jimmy Durante started at the 
Dover and wound up with Clayton, Jackson & at the 
Parody. Leon Enken left the Parody and, with Eddie 
Davis, flourished at Leon & Eddie's. Billy LaHiff’s Tav- 
ern was an oasis of a more legit calibre; so was Billy 
Haas, Zani’s, and assorted “hosts’’ too fuzzy to be remem- 
bered. Harry Richman was playing piano for Mae West 
in a 7th Ave. speak and when Variety printed a story 
about the “booze queue-up” at a certain popular joint, 
Richman (‘who should have known better) thought Va- 
RIETY was “tipping off.” The “boys’’ who knew Sime 
knew better. Sime was never a bring-your-own customer 
—and the joints saw to it that he got “the best in the 
house” because he paid for it. 


a The Jazz Age | 


The Jazz Age, Volsteadism, the Ignoble Experiment, 
Prohibition, the Roaring 20s, the Era of Wonderful Non- 
sense—it’s been called many things. But it immediately 
conjures up Dutch Schultz and Al Capone ... Valentine 
“The Sheik”) and a host of femme disciples colloquially 
called “shebas” . flappers and flippers ... Clara Bow’s 
“It” and Elinor Glyn’s “Three Weeks” .. . Jimmy 
Walker, New York’s “night mayor,” and Sid Solomon’s 
Central Park Casino where Leo Reisman’s music held 
forth but where an appealing pianologist, Eddy Duchin, 
found himself booked for more private parties than he 
could handle. 

lt was the era of Peggy Hopkins Joyce and Greta Garbo 

‘Peaches’ Heenan and “Daddy” Browning... Bernard 
Macfadden’ s N. Y. Graphic, yellow journalism at its most 
maize ‘and amazing) manifestation and the birth of the 
Broadway columnist, via Walter Winchell ... “making 
whoopee” and speakeasies . “Tegs Diamond and Texas 
Guinan. When the arch-exponent of the “hello, sucker’ 
greeting was booked for a film titled “September Morn” 
somebody on VAR'ETY captioned it, “Give this little girl a 
great big hand.” 

The era is memorable because so much happened, and 
it was happening every minute. If it wasn’t Leopold & 
Loeb it was the Scopes “monkey trial.” Gertrude Ederle 
swam the channel and there was another Grever Whalen 
Continued on page 428) 
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Vet Vaude Booker 


Larry Golde, 


Now Readying His ‘50 Yrs. on Bway 
Memoirs, Contrasts Talent Costs 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


With television, motion pictures 
and class niteries using up new 
faces faster than they can be 
found, show business’ crying need 
is a proving ground for fresh tal- 
ent. But when vaudeville was in 
its heyday, retired RKO booker 
Lawrence Golde recalled in New 
York, small theatres in outlying 
areas were the talent incubators. 

Vaude’s demise brought an end 
to stage shows in the hinterland, 
Golde reminisced, and it sounded 
the death knell for new talent. 
Club dates, the Catskills and sum- 
mer stock today, he said, fall far 
short of training and developing 
the young performer. 

“What’s the answer? The only 
way to fill the void.” he feels, “is 
to revive smalltime vaude of yes- 
teryear.” But today’s economics 
rule out the possibility of inde- 


pendent theatres resuming with 
live entertainment, he concedes. 


Sole hope, as Golde sees it, is 
for the major circuits, such as 
American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres, to meet with the theatri- 
cal unions to devise a_ practical 
method of restoring talent’s prov- 
ing ground. It calls for plenty of 
experimenting, he noted, for ad- 
mittedly the faded routines of yes- 
teryear must be modernized—the 
old formats can’t be followed. 


However, he feels the problem 
is certainly acute enough to 
prompt the circuits as well as 
American Guild of Variety Artists, 
American Federation of Musicians, 
the International Alliance of The- 
atre & Stage Employees, etc., into 
initiating exploratory talks. Other- 
wise, where can new faces be 
found? It’s a cinch they won’t be 
spotted at soda counters or run- 
ning the elevator in some depart- 
ment store. 


Golde, who started his theatrical 
career 50 years ago at Keith’s 
Union Square Theatre, N. Y., as 
secretary to manager Elmer F. 
Rogers, was particularly noted for 
his discerning eye in sifting prom- 
ising acts from mediocre or better 
bills at out-of-the-way houses. A 
booker for RKO for some 21 years, 
he also acted in that capacity for 
William Morris and Eddie Sher- 
man. 


| Excerpts From His Memoirs | 

Now retired in Florida, he’s 
writing his memoirs under the 
title of “My 50 Years on Broad- 
way.” The following excerpts from 
his incomplete manuscript help 
throw additional light on an era 
when vaude was at its peak and 
showmen were the epitome of the 
word. 

“After a year at Keith’s Union 
Square I was named secretary to 
P. F. Nash of the then B. F. Keith 
Vaudeville Exchange located in 
the St. James Bldg. at Broadway 
& 26th St. Mr. Nash was office 
manager and it was with him that 
I received my first experience of 
seeking new talent. It was shortly 
after this embryonic period that I 
started booking my first vaude- 
ville theatre—a house in Cam- 
den, N. J. 





“In keeping with the trend of | 


the times, the Keith chain moved 
to the new 
at Broadway & 


7 stain l. 
Martir Ber 


till nN 


ad just completed. 
At this time my friend and mentor, 


Victoria Theatre, at Broz 2, 
42nd St.. was on tl! 

the Rialto now stands 

stein, a real showman in tha 
developed a big patronage 
years. He was unique in building 
an unorthodox show through 
ieceptiveness to playing ‘freak’ at- 
tractions of national and interna- 
tional prominence. 
outstanding headliner on his show 


Palace Theatre Bldg. | 
47th St., which | 


If he had no} 


[ee would then play 12 or 14 acts 
of vaudeville. 

“One of the most important the- 
atres I booked was Proctor’s Fifth 
Ave. Theatre at Broadway & 28th 
St., N. Y. In its heyday, this house 
became the showcase for the big 
showmen of the early 20th century 
Charles B. Dillingham, Lee Shu- 
bert, Earl Carroll, George White, 
R. H. Burnside and others. Talent 
scouts came almost every week to 
catch new faces which they invari- 





and revues. 

“As vaudeville was fast becom- 
ing dominant in the entertainment 
field, it was the responsibility of 
the booking scouts to seek new tal- 
ent and develop this talent to be- 
come future headliners. However, 
as years rolled on and audiences 
became more discriminating we 
names and outstanding stage nov- 
elties. 


“During the lean years vaude- 
ville theatres were obliged to put 
on all sorts of contests and novelty 
shows. One of the more resource- 
ful showmen was Bill Quaid, man- 
ager of Proctor’s Fifth Ave. At 
his theatre he presented many 
contests such as Charleston, Tur- 
key Trot, Tango, Big Apple, Lindy 
Hop, Jitterbug, Black Bottom and 
Charlie Chaplin. These contests, 
of course, were in addition to the 
regular show. 

“In some of the theatres we also 
booked novelty shows that were 
highly successful. Among them 
were All-Girl Show, Gay Ninety 
Show, All-Irish Show, Minstrel 
Show (all girls with Marie and 
Ann Clark as end women), Inter- 


asaev VLC 


national Show and _ All-Comedy 
Show. 
“Innovation week was one of 


the biggest weeks we had at Proc- 
tor’s Fifth Ave. Show consisted 
of a line of girls, Herman Tim- 
berg with Sammy Timberg and his 
band, also Collins & Peterson who 
did double emcees, plus two or 
three novelty acts. This was the 
first time that a show was _ pro- 
duced with an outside band on 
stage with girls, comedy and 
novelties. Its new style of pres- 
entation made it a huge success 
in that era. Shortly thereafter, the 
Paramount circuit used _ basically 
the same format for its ‘Publix 
Units.” 

“One of the most unique thea- 
tres was the Hudson in Union 
City. While it was a ‘showing’ 
theatre for bookers to cover, it 
was far enough from Broadway 
not to conflict with the Palace. 
Because of its nearness to New 
York, the theatre lured many per- 
formers there to get a firsthand 
reaction as to the merit and future 
of their respective acts. 

“Quite often the booker would 
give his constructive criticism and 


ably bought for their productions | 
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invariably it would help their act 
for further bookings. The Five 


| Columbians played there and was, 


had to look into ther fields f Pao arm o¢ 
to look ° r heicds f0r' as we termed it, a 


family act, 
out of which was developed Mari- 
lyn Miller. In their very early 
days, Fred and Adele Astaire 
played the Hudson as a brother 
and sister dancing act. The house 
also had the distinction of playing 
Irene and Vernon Castle who 
were just coming up at that time.” 


Those Good Ole Days | 


Apropos of today’s rocketing 
costs, Golde submits some sample 
bills of yesteryear along with 
their budget: 








Week of July 28, 1913 
(Brighton Beach, N.Y., Music Hall) 


Lynch & Zeller 
Henry & Francis 
Will Oakland & Co. 
Nonette 
Stan Stanley Trio 
INTERMISSION 
Bert Fitzgibbon 
Valerie Bergere & Co. 
Sophie Tucker 
Martenettie & Sylvester 
Cost: $2,600 
Week of July 28, 1913 
(Rockaway Beach Theatre, N.Y.) 
McRae & Clegg 
Bison City 4 
Rice & Cohen 
INTERMISSION 
Linton & Lawrence 
Mae West 
Gus Edwards Song Revue 





Cost: $2,875 
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Direction: 


MCA 
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Te ena 


(From Variety, April 21, 1922) 


TOMMYS TATTLES 


By THOMAS J. GRAY 


Benefit season is now in full swing. There is no reason for any act 
to lay off, unless it has a bad benefit agent. 


Some benefits are very hard to play. Two acts were cancelled for 
last week’s benefits because one of the committee did not like the way 
the actor’s dress suit fitted him. 


This may force acts to get special benefit costumes, special benefit 
music and benefit acts. This will keep benefit cancellations down and 
give every act more chances to appear for nothing. 


Benefit runners have different ways of approaching acts to appear, 
The favorite remark is, “Just come over for a few minutes, you don’t 
have to do anything, just do what you do on the stage.” 


A few of the benefits for the coming month are as follows; 

Benefit for Wooden Shoe Fund for Frozen Eskimo Dancers. 

Benefit for Gordon Gin Label Printers. 

Benefit for Old-Time Cork Screw Makers’ Society. 

Benefit for Sons and Daughters of Veteran Moon Song Writers. 

Benefit for “Original” Salome Dancers’ Grandchildren. 

Benefit for The Shaving Fund for School Boy and Giri Act Comedians, 

Benefit for Hospital in Canada for American Acts Playing the Wet 
Spots. 

Benefit 
Dialects. 

Benefits for Weekend Guests Who Take Summer Home Invitations. 

Benefits for Those Who Try to Get People to Go On at Other Benefits, 


and Collection for Blackface Comedians to Purchase 


Cabaret benefits seem to have fallen off. The boys finally dis-~ 
covered that the check was just the same whether they did their act 
for nothing or not. 

“The Horrors of Hollywood” 
Reel Two 

Jasmer could not seem to get away from those horrible signs, “Used 
Cars for Sale.” His first thought was that he made a mistake and 
was in Detroit instead of Hollywood. But no, that couldn’t be, for there 
right in front of him were 200 men with movie makeup on their faces 
dressed in police uniforms. They were running along the street chasing 
a man with a funny suit and hat. Right before his eyes he was seeing 
a movie chase, the backbone of all comedies. He knew then it was 
Hollywood. 

But where were the horrors? He walked about for fully 15 minutes 
and had not seen one person shot; he had not come across anyone stick- 
ing a hypo needle in their arm, and could not detect any one putting 
little white powders on their hands and raising said hands to their 
nose. Could his home town Deacon have been wrong? Was this really 
the home of the devil? Then again he thought maybe it was the dull 
season and the devil was laying off? 

Surely there must be other horrors here! He looked at his watch, 
it was 10 minutes after 12; he was hungry, he must find a nice restau- 
rant and eat. Seeing a place nearby he entered. ‘There were 20 people 
on line waiting—every table was filled, he thought at first with soldiers. 
Most of the men wore puttees and what he called “half a pants.” He 
tried another place but things were the same way, only in this place 
he noticed besides puttees the men also wore small black moustaches, 
What could this mean? Was there another war on that he heard noth- 
ing about? 

It worried him; he saw a policeman, one without a movie makeup. 
Rushing up to him Jasmer said: “Tell me, is there a war going on here; 
what are these men with the black moustaches and puttees?” The of- 
ficer answered: “They are assistant directors.” Jasmer staggered back. 
“Assistant directors with “half a pants’ and puttees!” he gasped. ‘‘Good 
Heavens, I am now looking at another of the horrors of Hollywood.” 

(This may be kept up.) 


Lecturing in Europe for Americans would not be successful because 


no one would care what they thought about us anyhow. 


Animals are treated kindly by circus managements; they fix it so 
they don’t have to watch the clowns very much. 


Circus lemonade is just about the proper henna shade to match the 
flappers’ hair, but not quite red enough to match their lips. 


NEW ACTS 


(May 14, 1924) 





pants are dark colored and she 
| wears a light colored sack coat, 
' which looks as though it had just 
been taken out of a Civil War al- 
pum. This time Effie sings a song 
about ‘She Was My Sister, And 
Oh! How I Missed Her.’ 











(Editorial Note: Theatrical ee : 
lore embellishes the memory PI Pe Bo so Aas pee change’ 
of the Cherry Sisters who jre- | hoth appear to sing “Ta-rar-rar-a- 
quently , rformed with be- boom-de-ay.’ For an encore they 
hind a protective screen to sing another verse of the same 
catch the vegetables. The song 
Cherry Sisters had the same The spectator is going to won- 
ln ga nee Ag ia See der whether or not the sisters are 
“tite ; vated ce : sincere, or whether they’re simpy 
Florence Eldredge Jenkins, of trying to put on a unique act. Your 





Carnegie Hall recital fame. reviewer talked with the sisters 
The review which follows is in an effort to determine the 
of the Cherry Sisters ‘‘come- answer for himself, and he }s 
back.’’) firmly convinced that they are 
sincere — and that they have a 

CHERRY SISTERS (2) unique act. 
— Peg Effie talks fluentiy on every- 
/i« Mins.; One thing from prohibition to the 


Orpheum, Des Moines 


_— Equity strike. She wants particu- 
Effie and Addie Cherry are the 


larly to clean up the stage and 


'famous Cherry Sisters who star- says she prefers this to closing 


|around her neck and sweeps the 


| 


| 


icently got into the spotlight by 


|tled Broadway in the ’90s. ‘Per- | the shows on Sunday. 


fectly terrible’ was never more 
applicable. As terribleness, their 
skit is perfection. 

They have proven a great draw- 
ing card in Iowa as their home is 
in Cedar Rapids, and Effie re- 


If it were not for a reputation 
for being a bad act gained 30 yeais 
ago, the Cherry Sisters could not 
get a hearing. As it is, they claim 
they have been offered 40 weeks. 
The manager who happens to be 
punished by having them placed on 
his bill has only one opportunity 
—that of billing them as a comedy 
duo. He may be able to get away 
with it—and again he may not. 

The Cherry Sisters, when here, 
were interviewed. Effie explained 
they had retired from the stage 
before, on account of the war. 
Your reporter, a young fellow, 
'took it for granted the recent a‘ 
fair with Germany was referred to. 

Stagehands are at odds over the 


being defeated for mayor in her 
home town. 

Effie opens the act, appearing in 
a blue gown which fits tightly 


floor. She sings a song about 
‘Before and After Taking,’ and 
immediately disappears. 

Addie then appears in a rose 
colored dress and makes a short 
talk on the modern young man. 
ag Ml ss the best thing | question, however. Some ine 

SIs S nave. | that she meant the Civil War an 

Then Effie comes back. She is! others say it was the Spanishi- 

clad this time in male attire. TheAmerican. Wright. 
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| Burlesque—Its Rise and Demise 





Offshoot of Minstrelsy and Extravaganza, Cradle 
Of Comedians, Once a Family Amusement, Burlesque 
Succumbed To Smut and Strippers 


I am the last of the burlesque producers and show own- 
ers who were on the Western Wheel, and I'm still going. 
When Variety started in 1905, that was the year I started 
as a burlesque manager of Tom Miner’s “Bohemian Bur- 
lesquers.” During 1905, I used to 
visit Sime in his little cubicle in the 
Knickerbocker Theatre Bldg. on 
Broadway and 38th St. I sent in a 
column signed “The Big Scream” to 
VARIETY from every town the “Bohe- 
mians”’ played. 

From 1900-1904 I conducted a pub- 
lic typewriting office on 42d Street 
just east of Broadway and one of 
my customers was a man named Wil- 
lard Holcomb, a Broadway press 
agent and former critic of the Wash- 
ington Post. I was told that he was 
responsible for the term, “hokum 
comedy” as he wrote comedy shows, among them, “Me, 
Him & I,” starring Bickel, Watson & Wrothe. Through 
Holcomb I met a sub newspaperman who just came to 
town from Asbury Park, N. J. He and I ran a publicity 
bureau and we had one client, a musical conductor who 
was having a hassle over his interpretation of a certain 
passage in a classical composition. We publicized and 
maintained his interpretation as being the proper one 
and we helped prove him correct. The next time I saw 
this cub he was working with Sime on Variety, in 1905, 
and became, I think, the first VARIETY mugg. His name 
was Al Greason (Rush). 

The question has been asked: “How old is burlesque? 
How many years does it date back before 1905? Was it 
ribald entertainment before it was cleaned up or was 
it family entertainment until the bumps, grinds, strippers 
and Minsky came along? To properly answer these ques- 
tions and do justice to burlesque—the incubator of stars 
—would fill a book, and that’s why I’m writing my 
memoirs which may reach publication ere long. I will 
endeavor to tell, in the limited space allowed, the rise 
and demise of burlesque in 50 years and of the many 
comedians, stars and others who started their careers 
in it. 

Among executives, writers, directors and others who 
went into motion pictures on the executive end after 
cutting their eye-teeth in burlesque were Al Lichtman, 
Bill Koenig, Lou Anger, Seymour Felix, Harry Sauber, 
Al Lewis, Ben Holmes, Crane Wilbur, and Jack McGowan. 

Among stars were W. C. Fields, Leon Errol, Al Jolson 
(was a boy singer from the gallery with Agnes Behler 
in Ed Rush’s Burlesque Show, and later with Jolson, 
Palmer & Jolson; Eddie Cantor started as a “Jew come- 
dian” (with Frank B. Carr’s Show, also with Jean Bedini 
& Arthur, Eddie was the “Arthur’’); Joe E. Brown, Buster 
Keaton, George Jessel, Ray Bolger, Bert Lahr, Orville 
Harold (he was with a quartet, Thiese’s Harmonists in 
“Wine, Women & Song” from which he went to the Metro- 
politan Opera); Abbott & Costello, Phil Silvers, James 
Barton, Jack Pearl, Ben Bard, Clark & McCullough, Harry 
Fox, Fanny Brice, Sophie Tucker, the Dolly Sisters, Wat- 
son Sisters, Ed Blondell, (Joan Blondell’s father), Ted 
Lewis, Ben Welch, Lew Kelly, Joe Penner, Anthony 
Caruso, George “Gabby” Hayes (I brought him to Califor- 
nia in 1922 with my “Follies of the Day,” after which he 
went into western pictures); Tom Howard, George Shel- 
ton, Jimmy Savo, Henry Fink, George E. Stone, Frank 
Orth, Red Buttons, Wallace Ford, George Beban, Harry 
Von Tilzer (before he became a songwriter), George Sid- 
new, Sr., Kolb & Dill, Joe E. Howard, Bill (Bojangles) 
Robinson, Cliff Gordon (brother of Max), Bobby North 
(sang from the gallery with Vevie Nobriga with Tom 
Miner’s “Bohemians,” before I managed it); Weber & 
Fields, Rogers Bros., Sam Bernard and many others. 


| Will Rogers Debuted in Burley | 


Will Rogers was always grateful for getting the chance 
to make his first appearance in New York with a bur- 
lesque show at the Columbia Theatre; Charley Chase was 
an usher at the Monumental Theatre, Baltimore, on the 
Western Wheel; Eddie Moran sold apples at Waldron’s 
Casino, Boston. Joe Yule was in burlesque all his life, 
first as a stagehand, then as an actor until I signed him 
for “Bringing Up Father” and he was a perfect Jiggs. 
This got him a contract to appear on Broadway in 
“Finian’s Rainbow.” Mickey Rooney, as a tot, was con- 
stantly in the wings learning the burlesque tricks and 
one day he was put in the show and he was a big hit. 
When he went into pictures and was known as “Mickey 
McGuire,” he worked just like a burlesque comic knowing 
all their tricks. Of course you know Joe Yule was 
Mickey’s father. 

From the sports world the following played as an extra 
attraction in my shows: Jack Dempsey, Jack Johnson, 
Stanislaus Zbyszko, Al Kaufman and Freddy Welsh; Joe 
Gans, Frank Gotch and George Bothner played with shows 
I managed. 

Burlesque was first presented in this country in 1866 
when Lydia Thompson came from England with a show 
called “Ixion.” The manager was M. B. Leavitt, who pro- 
duced the first American burlesque show, “Madame Rentz’s 
Lady Minstrels,” later known as the Rentz-Santley Bur- 
lesquers. I wrote my second burlesque for them in 1907. 

Henry C. Miner was the first American theatre mana- 
ger to play burlesque in his Miner’s Bowery Theatre, built 
in 1878, and Miner's 8th Avenue Theatre, built in 1881. 
Many of the biggest names in show business played 
Miner’s Bowery, including George M. Cohan, McIntyre & 
Heath and Weber & Fields. Latter played their first 














Barney Gerard 








shows there before they opened their own Music Hall 
on Broadway near 29th Street where they produced bur- 
lesques on successful shows and had such stars as Lillian 





By BARNEY GERARD 


(Who wrote, produced and directed his own shows) 


Russell, David Warfield, Willie Collier, Fay Templeton, 
Pete Daily, Ross & Fenton and others equally well known. 

In 1879, Miner produced a burlesque on “Pinafore” 
and it was a big success. Miner had four sons: H. Clay, 
Jr., Tom, Eddie and George. Tom managed the Bowery, 
Eddie, the 8th Avenue, and George was treasurer of the 
Bowery Theatre. H. Clay Jr., was on the business end and 
when his father passed on he handled the estate, valued 
at $1,000,000. The elder Miner also owned legitimate 
theatres: Miner’s Fifth Avenue, which later became Proc- 
tor’s Fifth Avenue, at Broadway & 28th Street; the 
Newark Theatre (not the one which later became a bur- 
lesque house), in Newark, and the Columbus Theatre on 
125th Street near Park Avenue. Mr. Miner also financed 
legitimate shows, notably James A. Herne in “Shore 
Acres.” 


8 ‘The Hook’ | 


It was Tom Miner who invented “the hook,” which be- 
came nationally famous after it was introduced on 
Amateur Night at Miner’s Bowery and 8th Avenue Thea- 
tres. When a bad act appeared the audience shouted “get 
the hook.” Miner’s Amateur Nights became a fad and 
the elite attended both Miner theatres attired in “soup 
and fish.” Major Bowes and N. T. G. years later pre- 
sented amateur nights on radio, the Major amassing a 
fortune and all he did was to substitute the “gong” for 
the “hook” when an act was bad. 


Among the patrons of Amateur Nights at the 8th 
Avenue was a furrier, named Marcus Loew, only he was 
called Max in those days. I knew him well. Loew spent 
a lot of time hanging around the theatre visiting J. H. 
(Jake) Lubin, the treasurer, who years later became the 
general booker of the Loew Circuit. One day, H. Clay 
Miner (he was no longer junior, his father having passed 
on), saw Loew in the boxoffice with Lubin and he asked 
his brother Eddie who the fellow was. Eddie said he ‘“‘was 
a friend of Jake’s” (Lubin), a furrier who was a good 
customer buying a whole box every amateur night. H. 
Clay said “I don’t have him hanging around the boxoffice; 
he’ll find out what business we’re doing and he’ll open a 
theatre in opposition to us.” Not long after Loew opened 
his first picture house on West 23d St., just a few blocks 
away. Eddie Miner became his partner but pulled out 
when it wasn’t an instant success. Loew then joined with 
Adolph Zukor in opening a nickelodeon on 14th St. & 
Union Square. Getting wised up around a_ burlesque 
house didn’t hurt Loew. 


Though the name Miner was synonymous with bur- 
lesque, the elder Miner was an ex-congressman. He op- 
erated the Miner Lithograph Co. which did the best litho 
work and for the best shows; he owned a drugstore, also 
manufactured Miner’s Makeup, the popular brand with 
actors in that era. H. Clay Miner (the second) told me 
years later when we became partners, a man selling make- 
up in competition used to make the rounds of the theatres 
and call on the actors backstage. His name was Max 
Factor. 

When the Miners gave up the makeup business it was 
offered to me but I foolishly declined: the theatre was 
in my blood and I could think of nothing else. Apropos 
of the Miner name being strongly identified with burles- 
que, I often wonder what Eddie would say if he knew 
his son, Edwin, named after the father, became a minister. 
There were frequent remarks made about the minister's 
family having been connected with burlesque. After sev- 
eral years he resigned from the ministry and is now 
regional secretary of the American Leprosy Missions 
which takes him all over the world. He recently re- 











Strippers’ Billing—Cirea 1955 


Where Gypsy Rose Lee, Margie Hart, Hinda Was- 
sau, et al., developed show biz identification on per- 
sonality performance, these “billings” are chiefly gag 
names, contrived by some pressagent (usually in the 
Minskys’ Jersey dates) to cash in on whatever topi- 
cal interest inspired the not uningenious tags. The 
topical affinity to the $64,000 contestant, Gino Prato, 
“the little shoemaker,” has resulted in Gina Prato, 
the little ‘‘showmaker”; the click of the film, “Bare- 
foot Contessa’; the Italian film personality; the news 
about the Leopold Stokowskis’ (Gloria Vanderbilt) 
split, and the like, have resulted in the following, 
among others: 

Winnie Winkle 
Lava Gardner 
Hott Waters 
Patti Waggin 
Frosti Winters 
Paprika 
Scarlett O’Hara 
Gay Dawn 
Penny Page 
Chesty Fields 
Paula Malls 
Venus La Doll 
Pepper Powell 
Brandy Martin 
Gung Hai 
Apple Pye (The All 

American Dish) 

The Maltease Falcon Bonnie Bell (The Ding 
Redhedda Hopper Dong Girl) 

Sunny Tufts! Alky Seltzer (The 
Peppy Cola Bumps and Burps Girl) 
Chase Banks Gina Prato (The Little 
Sandy Beach Showmaker) 

May Hem 


Busty Brown 

Daisy Crockett 
Wilma Mays 
Tempest Storm 
Tummy Hawk 

Ann Tenna 

Eppi Dermis 

Windy Gale 

Ginger Ale 

Gloria Vanderbuilt 
Beatrice Barefax 
Venus DeMilobrigida 
Lilly Marlyne 

The Bare Contessa 
Kay Otick 

Skye Scraper (6’ 2” gal) 
Fancy Ayres 


turned from a round-the-world trip and I received a letter 
from him not so long ago. George Miner Jr. became a 
manager on the Loew Circuit until his passing some years 
ago. 

The first burlesque shows were more like minstrel 
shows and extravaganzas. Burlesque evolved much later 
into “leg shows,” consisting mainly of low comedy, some 
risque jokes, double-entendre but not downright smut, 
and vaudeville acts. There was a first part, often a farce 
adapted from an old “colored act.” A favorite theme 
was the married mashers, gay old boys frolicking with 
the girls while the wife was away. An important feature 
of the show was the girls in tights and a plentiful dis- 
play of legs. 

Following an olio of vaudeville acts came a burlesque 
in which the entire cast took part. It was in this portion 
of the show the versatility of an actor was developed. 
He might some time have to play many different charac- 
ters in addition to those he played in the first part. One 
instance I recall is that of an actor named Dave Rose who 
was with the “Bohemians” when I managed it. I never 
considered him important in the show and gave him any 
old place for a dressing room. When we played the Ly- 
ceum, Washington, Rose didn’t show up for a matinee 
and while I was standing out front, the stage carpenter 
came running out to tell me of Rose’s non-appearance 
and the curtain was about to go up. I had to rush back 
and play five different parts he played in the show, and 
that wasn’t so bad but I had to climb a ladder, to get 
to a small room in the fly loft where Rose was dressing. 





Frisco’s Bella Union | 








From 1871 to 1888 burlesque shows were cropping up 
all over the country but chiefly in small towns. However, 
in San Francisco at the Bella Union, a concert hall, 
appeared many of the best comedians in the business. The 
only names I recall are Junie McCree, who became a 
vaudeville headliner and successful songwriter, having 
written many songs with Albert Von Tilzer; Matt Trayers 
was the other comedian, who worked with McCree at the 
Bella Union. In Spokane. at the Coeur d’Alene, was a 
very versatile comedian who wrote and produced the 
shows; his name was Frank Finney. He had one short- 
ened arm that he used to good advantage in his acting. 
He later joined Robie’s ‘‘Knickerbockers” and Charley 
Waldron’s ‘“‘Trocaderos,” both on the circuit before it 
split up into twe wheels. 

By the time I got to San Francisco in 1906 the Bella 
Union was gone but Eddie Graney’s Belvedere on O'Far- 
rell St., was a popular spot as was the Haymarket. They 
were concert halls playing burlesque shows and had good 
comedians. At the Belvedere were Harry Fox and Leon 
Errol. Fox was the toast of the town and after finishing 
the show upstairs in the concert hall he would appear 
downstairs in the Grotto, starting at midnight. Tom Miner 
wired me to sign Fox. Fox told me he had been offered a 
job by nearly every manager who came through with the 
burlesque shows but wouldn't pay him enough. I don’t 
know what they offered. I came prepared with a blank 
contract and signed him at either $75 or $100 a week. 
After the earthquake (‘‘fire’’ to the natives) he wired me 
for transportation to come to New York. He was assigned 
by the Miners to appear with Dave Marion in the “Dream- 
land Burlesquers,” and the following season they starred 
him in his own show. This was in 1909 and I took him 
out of that show to appear in my “Follies of the Day” 
when it went into the Lincoln Square Theatre for a sum- 
mer run. It was in this show that Charles E. Dillingham 
saw him and signed him for the Gaby Deslys show and 
later with the Dolly Sisters; married one of the sisters 
and Jean Schwartz, the songwriter, married the other. 
When I signed Fox in Frisco I also signed the Melnotte 
Twins who appeared in the “Dreamland” show with him, 
| Road Companies Cirea 1900 | 








From 1888 to 1900 the following shows were playing, 
many of them continued on the road until the two wheels, 
which were formed later, merged. Some of the old 
owners leased their franchises to younger producers: 

Ada Richmond’s Burlesquers, Sam T. Jack’s Lily Clay 
Co., Mme. Girard Gyer’s English Novelty Co., The Night 
Owls, Reilly & Woods Show, Gus Hill’s Novelty Co., The 
Night Hawks, the May Howard Co., Rose Hill’s English 
Folly Co., Fay Foster Co., The City Club, Sam T. Jack’s 
Creole Burlesquers, London Gaiety Girls, French Folly 
Co., The Black Crook Burlesquers, Rose Sydell’s London 
Belles, Rice & Barton’s Co., Razzle Dazzle Co., Harry 
Morris Burlesquers, Rush’s White Crooks, Louis Robie’s 
Bohemians (later Tom Miner’s Bohemians); Al Reeves 
Beauty Show, Irwin Bros. Burlesque & Specialty Co. (cast 
included the Manhattan Comedy Four of which Al Shean, 
of Gallagher & Shean was a member), also Joe E, Howard 
and Ida Emerson (‘I Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now’”’). 

Among the first theatres playing burlesque, beside the 
Miner Theatres, were the People’s, Cincinnati; Standard, 
St. Louis; the Old Howard, Lyceum and Waldron’s Troca- 
dero Theatres in Boston; Smith’s Grand Opera House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Adelphi, Buffalo, and later the 
Lafayette; Theatre Comique and later Lyceum, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Olympic and later the Trocadero and Lyceum 
Theatres, Philadelphia; Monumental, Baltimore; Park, De- 
troit, later the Avenue; Buckingham, Louisville, Empire, 
Indianapolis; Academy of Music, Pittsburgh; Levantine’s, 
Albany, later the Gaiety; Grand Central, Troy, later the 
Lyceum; Folly, Trocadero and Sam T. Jack’s Theatres, 
Chicago; Star, Cleveland; Star, Milwaukee; Star, St. Paul; 
Dewey, Minneapolis; Century, Kansas City and several 
others. 

The first burlesque shows were booked independently 
by each owner direct with the theatres and the jumps 
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were large. There were more shows than theatres and 
in order to round out a season some shows played the 
same theatre two or three times. 

Around 1900, the show owners organized the Travelling 
Variety Managers’ Assn. at a meeting held at the Ger- 
mania Assembly Rooms on the Bowery, to protect them- 
selves against contract jumping by actors and to improve 
booking conditions. Sam A. Scribner was elected presi- 
dent; Harry Morris, vice-president; Maurice Jacobs, sec- 
retary, and A. H. Woodhull, treasurer. Members included 
Tom Miner, W. S. Campbell, Frank B. Carr, Sam Devere, 
Pete Clark, Jules Hurtig, Harry Seamon, Larry Weber, 
Al Reeves, Phil Sheridan, Abe Leavitt, Dave Kraus, Ed 
Rush, Charles Waldron, Fred Irwin, Billy Watson ‘the 
wasn’t known as “Beef Trust” then), Bobby Manchester, 
Harry Martell, J. Herbert Mack, Joe Oppenheimer, Henry 
Cc. Jacobs, John G. Jermon, Louis Robie, James Hyde, 
W. N. Drew, Gus Hill and others. From this group de- 
veloped the producing firms of Butler, Jacobs & Lowery, 
Whallen & Martell, Campbell & Drew; Hurtig & Seamon, 
Jacobs & Jermon, Rush & Weber, Hyde & Behman and 
Sullivan & Kraus. 








| Form East and West Cireuits | 








Afier the show managers organized, the theatres or- 
ganized an eastern branch; western circuit was known as 
the Empire Circuit, of which James J. Butler, of St. 
Louis, was president, and James E, Fennessey, of Cincin- 
nati, secretary, and John Whallen, Louisville, the treas- 
urer. This was a very strong organization and controlled 
the burlesque theatres in the west. 


The powerful factors in the eastern branch of the Em- 
pire Circuit were the Miners and George W. Rife of 
Baltimore. The eastern and western theatres comprised 
a circuit that enabled a show to be able to play 35 weeks. 
Everything went along smoothly, the theatres were doing 
good business as nearly everyone of them had a bar; 
drinks were sold during the performance and candy was 
sold mostly during intermission. 


The show owners were not quite satisfied with their 
share of the receipts, most of the theatres played on a 
50/50 arrangement. By 1904 the Eastern Travelling Man- 
agers, as they were known, made a demand on the the- 
atres for better terms. The theatre owners were power- 
ful and they turned down the show owners’ demands. 
Most of the show owners were hardboiled ex-circus and 
carnival men who decided to do something about their 
demands being turned Ccown. They withdrew from the 
circuit and in 1905 organized the Eastern Wheel. As 
they owned nearly all the shows it left the theatres with- 
out attractions. This was the beginning of the two wheels, 
the Eastern and the Westsern—the Columbia Circuit 
versus the Empire Circuit. 

1905 was not only the birth of the two wheels but the 
beginning of VARIETY and my entree into burlesque. 
There was a mad scramble for theatres on the part of 
the show owners and a scramble for shows on the part 
of the theatres; 70 theatres and 70 shows were needed 
for the two circuits. There was a great demand for 
writers, actors, chorus girls, stagehands, musicians, pro- 
ducers, and that’s how I got a job as a manager. About 
that time I met Tom Miner who was a great hand at 
digging up young talent, much of it from amateur nights. 
He remembered my telling him I wrote and produced a 
show several years hefore called “How Old Is Ann?” 
and that the manager ran away with the receipts. Tom 
asked me how I would like to manage his “Bohemians” 
when he told me that the shows were going to the Coast, 
without asking about salary I accepted. I got $35 and 
after the first week was raised $5, having made good 
from the start. Tom may have also had in mind that I 
wrote a show for Rose Sydell’s ‘“‘London Belles” and 
Abe Leavitt’s Rentz-Santley show the year before. The 
Sydell show made such a hit that I wrote a second one 
in which there was a “Jew comedian” named Harry 
Sauber, who is now assistant to Sam Katzman, Columbia 
Pictures producer. 

The Eastern Wheel did a yeoman job and lined up a 
circuit of 36 theatres, many of which they leased or 
controlled. They routed their shows through the south 
to New Orleans, while the Vestern Wheel booked their 


shows to California playing many theatres controlled by 
John Cort in Tacoma, Spokane, Seattle, Portland, also 
theatres in Salt Lake City and Denver. After one season 


both wheels dropped the southern and western bookings, 
as business was not good. 


The Feudin’ Watsons | 

The Eastern Wheel had lot of newer theatres than 
the Western Wheel and a great rivalry developed be- 
tween the two. Feuds developed between the two Wat- 
sons—Billy “Beef Trust’ on the Western Wheel and 
“Sliding” Billy on the Eastern. Neither of them wes 
named Watson. “Beet Trust's” name was Isaac Levy and 
the “Slider’s” name was Billy Kornblum. Whenever they 
played opposite each cther in a town, “Beef Trust’ was 
billed as “The Original’ and eccused the other of being 
an “Imitator.” There would be a hot poster campaign 
and both shows benefited from the feud. 

The outstanding show on the Western Wheel in 1905 
was “Wine, Women & Song,” produced by Mort Thiese 
with a cast of Alex Carr, Bonita, Lew Hearn, Mullen & 
Coogan and Thiese’s Harmonists. The show was such a 
hit that it withdrew from the Western Wheel and had a 
Jong run at the Circle Theatre, N. Y., operated by Sullivan 
& Kraud and subsequently played the Stair & Havlin 
popular price circuit. 

The most legitimate comedian on the Wheel that sea- 
son was Roger Imhof, who wrote and produced the “Em- 
pire Burlesquers.” He was an Irish comedian and was 
the first one to do away with “Galways” or “sluggers”— 
the whiskers under the chin and sideburns. The act of 
Imhef, Conn & Corinne wes a headliner for years and 
was listed by Joe Laurie Jr. in one of his books as one 
of the 10 best comedy acts of all time. Imhof’s versatil- 
ity is a proof of a burlesquer’s diversified talents for he 
played every kind of a charecter but Irish when he joined 
Fox Films and appeared in every Will Rogers picture 
after Imhof came to California. I wired him an offer to 
1oin my “Follies of the Day” in 1908 and he wired back 
“my salary is $200 a week and know I’m net worth — 
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I replied: “I admire your honesty,” and signed Larry 
McCale for $125. 

The best show on the Eastern Wheel during the first 
season was Jack Singer’s “Behman Show” which had a 
great cast and great specialties. The rest of the shows 
on both wheels were just run-of-the-mill but the ones on 
the Eastern Wheel were better because they were tried 
and proven while the Western Wheel had to start from 
scratch. However, the shows on both wheels improved 
each year. 

The Eastern Wheel insisted on their shows being clean 
while on the Western Wheel there were some comedians 
who liked to dish out double-entendre and dirt, foremost 
being Billy “Beef Trust’ Watson. He was a master at 
this sort of thing but was kind of cute about it. In Cleve- 
land, when reprimanded by Frank Drew of Campbell & 
Drew, owners of the Star Theatre, and told to cut out 
certain jokes, Waison in all seriousness and with an in- 
nocent face would say, “Why, Frank, I’m surprised at 
you. I could even tell that joke in a church.” Mr. Drew, 
an old circus man and with a sense of kumor, would 
reply smilingly, “All right Billy tell that joke in a church 
but not in my theatre.” 

Louise Dacre, a chubby English performer, a sort of 
rough Daisy Harcourt, sang songs which could be in- 
terpreted two ways, and weren't too bad, but it was the 
way she sang them. She moaned, groaned and rolled 
her eves; in fact she was of the Mae West type. When 
Mr. Drew warned Miss Dacre about the way she sang a 
song and had the audience howling, Miss Dacre said in 
a most surprised manner, “Why Mr. Drew there’s nothing 
dirty in that song,’ he promptly replied, “I know there 
isn’t, but it’s the way you sing it. You could sing ‘Nearer 
my God to Thee’ and it would sound dirty.” 

A theatre owner who watched his attractions closely 
was Col. John Whallen, at the Buckingham, Louisville. 
He was a stoutish, elderly southern gentleman who sat in 
the first entrance Sunday afternoon at every opening 
show. If he saw anything that didn’t meet with his ap- 
proval he was apt to ring down the curtain. He fre- 
quently fell asleep and didn’t see the show, but at the 
end of the show he would wake up and say the show 
was rotten. 


One-Handed, Two-Fisted Hub Censor | 


There was a tough censor in Boston named John Casey; 
he only had one arm but he couldn’t have been tougher 
if he had two. He caught the shows at the Old Howard. 
He wouldn’t allow bare legs and no costume could be 
shorter than knee-length. 

What impressed me in 1905-06 was that three theatres 
were managed by elderly women: Mrs. Agnes Barry 
operated the Gaiety in Albany. It was a very smal! house 
and was called “the spit box.” It had a bar directly in 
the rear of the auditorium facing the stage. The theatre 
was patronized by prominent politicians, state senators 
and assemblymen when the legislature was in session. 

Mrs. Ben Leavitt. a motherly old lady, ran the Bijou, 
Paterson, N. J., after her husband passed away. She 
had two sons, A. Douglas, who started as an advance 
man with a burlesque show and later became an actor 
and writer in burlesque and then appeared in Broadway 
shows and in pictures. He had a younger brother Ray, 
who was a juvenile in one of my shows. 

Mrs. Smith operated Smith’s Opera House in Grand 
Rapids, and lived above the theatre. The western wheel 
played there only one season, when they went to the 
Coast in 1905. 

In 1905-06, the Western Wheel had two theatres in 
Brooklyn. One was the Unique, on Grand Street in the 
Williamsburg section and was called “the bum.” The 
owner and manager was a typical oldtimer who wore a 
big diamond horseshoe pin in his fancy waistcoat. He 
also owned the “Thoroughbreds” on the wheel. Georgie 
Jessel reminded me one day that there: was a Hebrew 
comedian in that show whose name was Eddie Cantor. 
I didn’t know that, but did know that he was the ‘‘Arthur’” 
with Bedini & Arthur, a comedy juggling act. The other 
theatre in Brooklyn was Watson’s Cozy Corner, and was in 
direct opposition to the Star owned by Hyde & Behman. 

In 1906-07 I was appointed censor, along with Eddie 
Miner and Izzy Herk. as the Western Wheel wanted to 
improve .the calibre of the shows, Herk never functioned 
but Miner and I working together got good results out 
of 35 shows; only five or six failed to attain the required 
siandard. 

The censoring of the shows improved the circuit to 
such an extent that the Western Wheel gave me my own 
franchise making me the first producer to be so honored 
that didn’t own a theatre. 

In 1908 I entered into a partnership with the Estate 
of Henry C. Miner which financed me in the production 
of ‘Follies of the Day.” a title I had laid away for sev- 
eral- vears. It was a year earlier that Ziegfeld produced 
his first “Follies” and for many years we were the only 
producers of ‘Follies’ shows in this country. In later 
years there were numerous shows using ‘‘Follies” in one 
way or another. 

Barney Gerard’s ‘Follies of the Day” was a click on 
the Western Wheel. It opened in 1908 at the Standard, 
St. Louis, which had one of the toughest audiences on 
the circuit. Jesse James’ brother, Frank, was the ticket 
taker on the front door. I tried something new in bur- 
lesque—no tights, no double-entendre, no hells or damns. 
The wise ones predicted we would die, particularly in a 
theatre like the Standard. The show was such a hit at 
the first performance that the owner and president of 
the circuit, Jim Butler, offered to buy out the show 
for the week, something that never happened before. 

The show was a sensation all ever the circuit, breaking 
records, and at the end of the season we played a summer 
engagement at the Lincoln Square Theatre, Broadway 
& 66th St., N. Y., on May 10, 1909. The theatre was op- 
erated by Charles E. Blaney and had unsuccessfully tried 
various policies, first with dramatic shows then Advanced 
Vaudeville. I don't remember whether it was William 
Morris or Klaw & Erlanger vaudeville as both had tried 
such circuits. Our show put the Lincoln Square on the 
map. When we closed Marcus Loew took it over and con- 
tinued until a few years ago. It’s now a color television 
theatre. 

I put on a big publicity campaign and on the opening 
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night it brought out the Who’s Who of Broadway, in- 
cluding Ziegfeld, “Diamond Jim” Brady, Joe Weber, 
“Honey Boy” Evans, Charles Dillingham, George Sidney 
and many others. Dillingham saw Harry Fox in the show 
and signed him to star with Gaby Deslys and later with 
the Dolly Sisters. The cast at the Lincoln Square in- 
cluded Sam Sidman, Larry McCale, Gertrude Hayes & 
Her Dancing Bricktops, Harry Fox & the Millership Sis- 
ters, the 18 Boys in Blue, and an augmented chorus. I 
wrote the book and lyrics, Albert Von Tilzer the music, 
and James Gorman, who staged the dances for the Cohan 
shows, staged ours. In the show was a scene of Congress 
in session and a wrestling match taking place. A similar 
scene was in “Of Thee I Sing” many years later. I pro- 
duced 18 annual editions, the last being in 1926. 





Burley’s Broadway Preem | 





The Eastern Wheel directors, including Scribner, Mack 
and Lawrence Weber, watched the crowds nightly at the 
Lincoln Square, and seeing the class of people decided 
Broadway was ready for a burlesque house. The Columbia 
opened on Broadway the following Jan. 3, 1910. I believe 
Weber was the man who got the finances to build the 
theatre but he had some kind of a dispute and he sold 
out his interest and became a legit producer on Broad- 
way. He built the Longacre Theatre on 47th Street. When 
Weber sold out, Rudolph K. Hynicka, an astute political 
boss from Cincinnati, joined and became treasurer. J. 
Herbert Mack became manager and he was a veritable 
iceberg. I hated to go around the theatre when my shows 
played there even though we did big business. He couldn't 
seem to forget that I came over from the Western Wheel. 

The addition of the Columbia gave the wheel a lot 
of prestige and their shows improved considerably. Among 
the shows that year were Max Spiegel’s “College Girls,” 
the show that started Fanny Brice; Jack Singer’s Show, 
with Lew Kelly; the Mollie Williams show; the Watson 
Sisters Show; Ben Welch’s ‘“‘Burlesquers”; Fred Irwin’s 
**Majestics”; “The Big Banner Show” produced and owned 
by Gallagher & Shean; Al Reeves’ “Beauty Show” and 
others. Two producers who joined later were my boy- 
hood friends, Cliff Gordon and Bobby North. They formed 
the firm of Gordon & North; after their start in burlesque 
they became vaudeville headliners. 


I presented them with the title for their first show, 
“The Merry Whirl.” They gave the show a Broadway 
“look” by getting Aaron Hoffman, top comedy writer 
who later wrote “Friendly Enemies” and other hits, to 
do their book; Eddie Madden and Leo Edwards did the 
songs, and Ben Teal, stager of Broadway shows, put on 
the dances. They had a good cast which starred Morton 
& Moore, who did a sort of “Scarecrow & Thin Man” in 
the show and it was they who first sang ‘“Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band” on Broadway in this show when it played 
the Columbia Theatre. Gordon & North, encouraged by 
the success of “The Merry Whirl,” produced two more 
shows, “Girls of the Gay White Way” and “World of 
Pleasure.” 





Max Gordon a Burley Lammister | 





Max Gordon, youngest of three Gordon brothers, the 
other being Dave who managed one of the shows, be- 
came a burlesque advance man with “Jack Singer’s 
Show.” I knew Max as a kid and when I met him in 
Buffalo and I already had learned how rugged it was 
being on the road with a burlesque show, I advised Max 
it was no business for him. He quit at the end of the 


season and with Al Lewis, another ex-burlesquer, formed — 


Lewis & Gordon, producers of many big hits in vaude- 
ville and in the legitimate, one of their first being “Wel- 
come Stranger” starring George Sidney, another ex-bur- 
lesquer. (The present-day George Sidney, Metro film di- 
rector, is his nephew). 

With the building of the Columbia on Broadway, and 
the Columbia in Chicago’s loop, and the addition of the 
beautiful Star & Garter in Chicago and the Gayety in 
Pittsburgh, both owned by Hyde & Behman, the circuit 
began to be quite formidable in the burlesque field. In 
the meantime the Western Wheel wasn’t sitting idly by. 
They built two beautiful theatres in Brooklyn—the Casino 
and the Empire. The manager of the latter was brought 
from St. Louis. It was George McManus, father of the 
creator of “Bringing Up Father.” The Miners built two 
beautiful theatres — Miner’s-in-the-Bronx, 156th St. & 
Third Avenue, which in later years became a Loew 
house; the Miners buying Percy Williams Theatre at 149th 
Street and Third Avenue; Miner’s Empire Theatre, News 
ark. The circuit also built the beautiful Palace, Baltimore, 
to replace the old Monumental, the theatre where Charley 
Chase was an usher. The Herman Fehr interests built 
the New Star in Milwaukee and Fred W. Stair built the 
New Star Theatre in Toronto. Burlesque was really on 
the upgrade with better edifices and better shows. 

The two wheels were almost on the same level, though 
the Columbia was a shade better but they didn’t like 
the idea of the Western Wheel’s progress and improve- 
ment. They decided to do something about it and made 
an attempt to steal the best producers; in fact there 
were just two they wanted—Dave Marion and me. Marion 
was producer and star of Miner’s “Dreamland Bur- 
lesquers.” They offered Marion a franchise on their 
wheel and he accepted. A franchise was worth $5,000 a 
year. That’s what they were later leased for when the 
old producers decided to retire, such as Bill Campbell, 
Fred Irwin and Al Reeves whose franchise I leased for 
my “Barney Gerard’s Vanities” in 1924. 


With the calibre of Western Wheel shows improved 
and the business too, the Eastern Wheel executives be- 
gan making proposals to the westerners to get together 
and they did. On Aug. 13, 1913, the two wheels amal- 
gamated, 10 of the Western shows and 10 theatres going 
over to the Eastern wheel, when it became known as the 
Columbia Circuit. That was the end of the Eastern and 
Western Wheel. “Follies of the Day” was the only title 
that was allowed to be retained by a Western Wheel 
show. 


After the amalgamation of the two wheels I made up 
a list of theatres and towns including some that were 
left out of the combine which I thought would comprise 
a pretty fair circuit and might invite competition. I 

(Continued On Page 421) 
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Burlesque Strip- Teased Into Oblivion 





showed the list to my partner, H. Clay Miner, and sug- 
gested that the Columbia Circuit should organize a sub- 
sidiary circuit to forestall opposition. Mr. Miner thought 
it an excellent idea and submitted it to Scribner who 
promptly turned it down, ridiculing the thought that 
any opposition circuit could compete with the combined 
Columbia-Western Wheel. 





| Progressive Circuit Vs. Columbia | 


Scribner forgot that history repeats itself and just as 
he and the producers years ago rebelled against the Em- 
pire Circuit, those producers who were left out in the 
cold when the two wheels combined weren’t going to take 
their ousting without a battle. They got together, at the 
instigation of Fred Stair, of Toronto, whose theatre was 
left out because the Columbia had the Gayety in Toronto. 
In association with Tim Sullivan, producer of the “Monte 
Carlo Girls’; Rube Bernstein (‘Follies of Pleasure’’) 
Hughy Bernard, Sam Levey and Izzy Seidenberg, latter 
of Detroit; Ed Beatty, owner of the Englewood Theatre, 
Chicago, and several others, the Progressive Circuit was 
organized. 

The Columbia executives, Scribner in_ particular, 
laughed at the setup of the Progressives and said they 
wouldn’t be able to get enough theatres worth playing. 
However, the Progressives took the best of the discarded 
theatres and were able to tie up new houses that had 
been playing pictures such as the beautiful Victoria, in 
Pittsburgh, the Englewood in Chicago and the Cadillac 
in Detroit. It gave them a better start than either of 
the older circuits had. With a group of old and new 
theatres and fairly good shows the Progressives were off 
to a flying start and business was better than anyone 
could have hoped for. 


The Columbia Circuit began to sit up and take notice. 
Scribner may have remembered that I had submitted 
just such a circuit as the Progressives organized for he 
sent for me and asked me to organize a circuit with the 
Progressive producers as a nucleus and to try and break 
up the Progressive Circuit. I told Scribner most of the 
producers were friends of mine and I wanted to be as- 
sured that the Columbia Circuit would back up any 
promises I made to the producers before I would ap- 
proach them and make a tour of that circuit. Scribner 
told me he would stand behind anything I did. 


I visited Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit and a number of 
other towns where the Progressives were playing and told 
the producers * could give them a franchise on a circuit 
I was going to organize and had the backing of Columbia. 
Being friends of mine many of the producers agreed to 
consider the proposition provided the Columbia Circuit 
guaranteed them a bona fide five-year contract. I as- 
sured them unless I was given an ironclad agreement to 
present to the producers I wouldn't come back to them. 

I returned to New York and met with Scribner and 
the directors of the circuit and I presented a report of 
my talks with the producers. Scribner again assured me 
that the Columbia Circuit would back up my promises 
and give the producers a bona fide five-year franchise. 
Leon Laski, counsel for the circuit, was present and im- 
mediately informed Scribner that the Columbia Circuit 
could not give such a franchise as it was contrary to the 
bylaws to be interested in another burlesque wheel. 
Scribner, nonplussed, then asked me to stick around and 
he would send for me in a few days. They never sent 
for me. The next thing I knew two of the Columbia 
henchmen, Charles Barton and George Peck, organized 
the American Burlesque Circuit. The Columbia got around 
the bylaws somehow and made the American Circuit 
what I originally suggested, a subsidiary to Columbia. 

American Burlesque was a weak sister, in fact I had 
a little show on it, and it served the purpose for which 
it was organized as it cut into the Progressives and that 
circuit eventually folded. 

Shortly thereafter another group met, headed by Dave 
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Kraus, son of George Kraus (Sullivan & Kraus) of which 
“Big Tim” Sullivan, Tammany Hall bigwig, was a member. 
However this venture was Dave’s own and he organized 
the Mutual Circuit. Izzy Herk got into it and they hit 
on a plan to give the shows a guarantee to just about 
cover their expenses in lieu of playing on the customary 
percentage plan. It never developed into a big circuit. 
Each theatre would have a stock chorus and the prin- 
cipals would rotate. 

In the meantime the Minskys were producing shows at 
the National Winter Garden downtown on Houston Street, 
on New York’s lower east side. Not much attention was 
paid to them at first but reports began coming uptown 
about the dirty shows down there and that they had a 
stripteaser in the shows. That type of burlesque began 
spreading to other parts of the country. One siripper 
went over big so they began using two, and then the idea 
began to snowball and strippers began to be the important 
part of the show. With the comedians only incidental in 
order to make themselves a necessary portion of the 
show they started to dirty-up their scenes. And they were 
dirty. 

Around 1922, Jean Bedini produced “Peek-a-Boo” on the 
Columbia Circuit with Clark & McCullough. The show 
was a big hit and went to London during the summer for 
Charles Cochran. Cochran cabled me to bring ‘Follies of 
the Day” over, but I was a poor sailor and didn’t want 
to make the ocean trip. After several seasons with Bedini, 
Clark & McCullough were signed by my friend, Abe Levy, 
for Irving Berlin’s ‘‘Music Box Revue.”” Bedini produced 
two other shows on the Columbia Circuit, “Puss Puss” 
and “Twinkletoes.” 

There were a number of very good shows on the Colum- 
bia. Circuit between 1912 and 1922 which starred Ben 
Welch, the Watson Sisters, Lew Kelly, Leon Errol, Mollie 
Williams, Bert Lahr, Billy Arlington, Stone & Pillard, Ben 
Bard & Jack Pearl and others. The producers were Max 
Spiegel, Jack Singer, James E. Cooper, Jacobs & Jermon, 
Hurtig & Seamon and others. Pretty soon nearly all of 
these stars left the circuit for vaudeville and Broadway 
shows and as a result there were very few b.o. attrac- 
tions left. Business fell off. 

The biggest asset that remained was ‘Follies of the 
Day” and, as evidence of the kind of business it did, I 
might mention that at Waldron’s Casino, Bosion, we 
followed Sam Howe's Show that did $4,500 and we did 
$12,000. At the Gayety, Boston, and Miner’s Empire, 
Newark, we did $16,000 in each house, which was about 
double of the previous attraction. The Boston date was 
a holiday but Newark was an ordinary week. Another 
show that was doing big business was Jimmy Cooper's 
“Black & White Revue.” 


| Pix Competish Hits | Col | 











The rest of the circuit began deteriorating, the theatres 
were becoming obsolete, and the. shows were very ordi- 
nary. New picture houses being built all over the coun- 
try were making the Columbia theatres look shabby by 
comparison. Besides, you could sit in one of the beautiful 
picture houses for 25c before noon and 40c thereafter, 
whereas the Columbia houses, many now obsolete, were 
charging $1.50 and in some cities $2 on Saturday nights. 

I began to begin to think seriously about this change 
in the circuit and the business. At the end of the 1925-26 
season Columbia notified the producers that the sliding 
scale percentage which prevailed that season was off and 
that the former 50-50 terms would prevail. Few shows 
hit a gross which benefited by the sliding scale, but ‘“Fol- 
lies of the Day” got 70°) in Boston, Newark and Pitts- 
burgh. 

During the season 1926-27 the Columbia Circuit began 
tottering as I had predicted. In order to bolster its roster 
of shows, drama and musical comedy was tried. “White 
Cargo’”’ was one of the dramatic shows and Gus Hill re- 
vived “Bringing Up Father,” but this show, even when 
it did record-breaking business, was a “turkey.” Gus 


























Hill never believed in paying salaries to actors. He told 
me once he wouldn’t pay any team over $75. He said 
when actors came to him for a job he knew they had tried 
every other manager's offices first. I think though he 
must have paid some teams more than he said he would 
pay. The dramas and musical comedies didn’t do business 
and at the end of that season the Columbia Circuit, with 
an estimated theatre value of $22,000,000, folded. 

Izzy Herk, president of the Mutual Circuit, was having 
tough competition from the other dirty shows popping up 
all over the country. When he heard that I quit Columbia 
he offered me a guarantee of $64,000, payable $10,000 
in cash and $800 a week net to me for 80 weeks, the Mu- 
tual Circuit theatres to pay all salaries, expenses, etc. 
Herk said I could play “Follies of the Day” just as I did 
on the Columbia Circuit, meaning it would not have to be 
dirtied He 


up. realized the show would give Mutual a 
tremendous boost and much prestige. The star of the 
“Follies” was ‘‘Bozo” Snyder, whom I built into a big 
drawing card from the time he played in my “Some Show,” 
which I wrote for Edmund Hayes, with whom 30z0" 
appeared in “The Piano Movers.” ‘Bozo” was getting 
$30 a week from Hayes. After appearing in “Some Show” 
for two seasons, I didn’t renew Hayes’ contract I had 
built “Bozo’s” part up to such an extent that he became a 
bigger favorite than Hayes, who wanted me to let him 
play the pantomime part and for “Bozo” to do the talking. 
Neither Hayes nor “Bozo* worked much the following 
season and at the end of it “Bozo” quit Hayes and I 


signed him to a long term contract with yearly 
to $425 a week and $750 if I used him in pictures 

At first I used “Bozo” in “Some Show” on the American 
Circuit and the following year put him with “Follies of 
the Day” in which I used an old “Ziegfeld Follies” pro- 
duction. Ziegfeld spent $200,000. I spent an additional 
$35,000. Of course I had to cut down the scenery to fit 
our circuit and built additional scenery to fit our comedy 
requirements. “Bozo” in his tramp makeup stood out 
like a million by contrast to the lavish production. The 
show did record business all over the circuit. 

Comvare the cost of this show with that of the first 
burlesque show I managed, Tom Miner’s “Bohemians,” 
which cost $4,500 to produce and had a payroll of around 
$700 a week; our salary list was around $4,000 a week. Two 
baggage cars were required to haul our production. Fol- 
lowing two seasons of the Ziegfeld production I bought 
the “Music Box Revue” effects from Sam dH. Harris and 
the cost equalled that of the Ziegie'd production. 


increases 


Gerard Quits Burley 


i—| 


It can 


be realized why Herk wouid have liked to get 
this show for his circuit. I told Herk I would find out 
how “Bozo” felt about it, not that I had to consult him 


according to our contract. However, I 
who was at his home in Maryland, 


did wire “Bozo,” 
and he wired back any- 


thing I did was okay with him. I then accepted Herk’s 
proposition and contracts were being drawn. 

When Columbia heard of my acceptance they sent 
Dave Marion after “Bozo” to get him to refuse to go on 
the Mutual Circuit. He was promised his own show and 
other inducements. “Bozo” advertised in the tradepapers 
that he was not going on the Mutual Circuit but would 
remain on the Columbia Circuit. 

I got an injunction and finally settled with Columbia 
paying me $26.500 cash and a percentage of the “Bozo” 
show, but there werent any proiits Phe minner in 
which I was doublecrossed prompted me to quit bur- 
lesque forever and I threw away all my paraphernalia, in- 
cluding scenery, costumes, electrical effects and sz2id fare- 
well to the medium. 

I refused offers to produce tab shows for vaudeville, 
and decided to settle down in my home town, White Plains, 


N. Y., and went into real estate 
ing it easy. 
In 1934 I went to Hollywood to produce a show using 
(Continued On Page 422) 
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the “Follies” title at the Playhouse, on Vine Street, now 
known as El Capitan where NBC originates its television 
shows. My show opened Christmas eve, 1935, the day 
Santa Anita opened and the town was in hock. Every 
apartment house and hotel was in receivership. I brought 
on “Bozo” Snyder, Abe Reynolds, Joe K. Watson and had 
a beautiful chorus and production but there were many 
mishaps on the opening night. The switchboard caught 
fire and a panic was averted when we were able to extin- 
guish the blaze without letting anyone out front know 
about it. The actors were unnerved and the show didn't 
go over too well. I also realized some of the oldtimers 
wouidn’t do and the second night I injected three vaude- 
ville acts with good comedy, and it went over better. But 
it was too late; business wasn’t good and the show closed 
after two weeks. There were two bright spots; one was a 
girl I saw as another Eleanor Powell, excepting she was 
younger and prettier and could dance just as good as 
Miss Powell. I put her in the chorus and gave her a spe- 
cialty which went over well. Her name was Lucille 
Collyer; you know her as Ann Miller. The other was a 
young boy of about 15 who played a trumpet and he went 
over big. His name is Leonard Sues, and he has been 
successful in shows with Milton Berle, in night clubs and 
television. 





| Proving Ground for Talent_ | 





On the other hand anyone who made good in burlesque 
could make good anywhere. The question has often been 
asked whether the people who made good in other fields 
wouldn’t have become equally successful without the bur- 
lesque training and experience. I definitely say no, bur- 
lesque was the only field in which young talent could 
get an opportunity to develop. They couldn't get that 
chance in vaudeville because the big circuits like Keith, 
Proctor, Percy Williams and Orpheum only booked estab- 
lished acts. Besides, in burlesque, they developed ver- 
satility, because in addition to a specialty one had he 
might be called upon to play four or five different char- 
acterizations during the show. For example, I picked up 
Sam “Shlepperman” Hearn as a youngster in 1909 and 
put him with my “Town Talk.” He had to play a rube 
eonstable, a Dutchman, and a crippled Italian boy who 
played a violin. Hearn did everyone of the characters very 
artistically and made a big hit. 

Another case is that of a rawboned, redheaded kid who 
joined a stock burlesque company in Kansas City. He was 
so inexperienced that none of the actors in the show 
would do any scenes with him; that is, none but my wife’s 
niece, Gertrude Hayes Jr., who was in the show. She 
felt sorry for him and did a couple of scenes and he did 
all right. Red Skelton has been doing pretty good ever 
since. 

I just remembered another case of an inexperienced 
person who produced a burlesque show with unsuccessful 
results. Around 1910 or 1911, I became quite friendly 
with the Vartery mugg in Chicago. Frank Wiesberg. He 
was pretty rough on the shows he reviewed every week. 
During a iriendly conversation I asked Wiesberg if he 
knew how hard it was to produce a good burlesque show. 
He said he didn’t think it was at all hard. I said, Some 
day I hope I can get you a franchise to let you produce a 
show. That season Campbell & Drew, who owned four 
shows (I was on the Western Wheel at the time), offered 
me their four shows to produce. I told them I couldn't 
accept but would try to get someone else tor them. I 
thought of several other fellows who had expressed the 
wish to do a show, and suggested them but I specifically 
spoke for Wiesberg. He made a deal with Campbell & 
Drew tor one of their franchises but later he hed a chance 
to get a franchise on the Columbia Circuit so gave up 
the one on the Western Wheel. Wiesberg produced ‘‘The 
Great Star & Chicago” show and he had a very tough time 
trying to get on a good show. Think he lasted two years, 
went into a physical decline and passed away. I always 
attributed the worries with that show played a big part 
fn hastening his passing. 

Move for ‘Clean Burlesque’ | 

When dirty burlesque circuits began springing up all 
over the country there went up a cry that someone ought 
to start a circuit playing “clean burlesque.” I was ap- 
proached a number of times. On one occasion Max Wil- 
ner, who used to operaie the People’s Theatre on the 
Bowery as a Yiddish theatre, which he rented from the 
Miners, started a burlesque circuit of about 10 theatres, 
including the Irving Place Theatre, and one in Union 
City. Wilner learned through Mr. Miner that I was in 
town and said he would like to have me associated with 
him in expanding his circuit of 10 theatres into a big 
circuit, presenting clean burlesque. Mr. Miner arranged 
for Wilner and me to meet. Wilner invited me to see his 
show at the Irving Place Theatre which I found was 
nicely costumed and not as dirty as the Minsky and other 
shows. However, I didn’t think I wanted to be identified 
with that kind of a show. He prevailed upon me to go to 
Union City with him to see a new show that was opening 
that night. Before the show started Wilner sent word 
to me that a friend of mine was in his office and wanted 
to see me. The friend proved to be Jack Johnson, who 
was doing an actin the show. It was the first time I saw 
Johnson since he jumped the country after I got a $5,400 
judgment against him. He wanted to come back and 
work off the indebtedness. I told him I was through with 
burlesque and with nim. Some time later he did pay 
me $1,000 on account but I never got the balance. 

Ike Weber, a booking ageat and brother of L. Lawrence 
Weber, wanted me to organize a circuit of refined. con- 
densed burlesque shows to play picture houses, half the 
show being devoted to pictures. He said a man named 
Issy Hirst, who had the concessions in burlesque houses 
in Philadelphia, wanted to invest and join if I became 
interested. I turned the proposition down and Hirst 
then started what became the Hirst circuit. another of 
the kind that depended en strippers and dirty comedy. 

About this time Izzy Herk fouiid the competition with 
\he other dirty shows was too great and Mutua! folded. 
lerk joined Harold Minsky, who was conducting burlesque 
at the Gaiety in Times Square. Business was big with 
shows which featured two and three strippers, and come- 
dians trying to ouido each other in dirt. The candy 
butchers by now were making their pitch from the stage 
and the general conduct was such that the clergy was 





aroused. Cardinal Hayes, the late Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
and others filed protests with Mayor LaGuardia; and the 
Gaiety was closed and burlesque barred forever from 
New York. 

There were two “Izzys” on the burlesque scene at this 
{ime and they shouldn't be confused. Issy Hirst, the Phila- 
delphia burlesque theatre concessionaire, and Izzy Herk 
who first came into the picture in 1908. At that time he 
took a job I had refused, that of producing burlesque 
shows for the Herman Fehr interests which owned the 
burlesque houses in Milwaukee, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Fehr was attorney for the Schlitz interests and was the 
head of the group that owned the three northwestern 
burlesque houses. At one time, Mort Singer managed the 
theatre in Minneapolis, the Dewey. When Singer went to 
Chicago to produce the musical shows at the La Salle 
Theatre, his brother, William A. Singer, succeeded him 
as manager of the Dewey. It was at the Dewey that I met 
Bill Koenig, who was the treasurer. Koenig years later 
got me to California and into pictures. Koenig started at 
Universal, then went to Warners as studio head, then 
Metro and finally to Fox, where he was at the time of his 
passing. 

This was the first year of the split in burlesque when 
the two wheels, Eastern and Western came into existence. 
As every theatre was supposed to produce a show to take 
up the vacancy caused by the defection of the producers 
who formed the Eastern Wheel, the Fehr interests had 
not produced shows to represent their houses. When I 
came along with Tom Miner’s “Bohemians” in December, 
1905, Bill Singer offered me a proposition to produce 
a show to represent each of the theatres. I didn’t want to 
leave Tom Miner because he gave me the chance to get 
into show business, and the proposition was then offered 
to Herk. He had previously been a song book seiler in the 
Valentine, a legitimate theatre in Toledo, and later got 
a job as manager of a travelling legitimate show. Herk 
took the job and later was identified with the Fehr-Singer 
interests which produced musicai shows at the La Salle, 
Chicago, and later built the Princess and the Palace, 
playing musical shows and also big time vaudeville. 

Herk became quite important when he produced the 
burlesque shows which represented the three northwestern 
theatres. In 1906 or 1907 when the Fehr interests built 
the Empire on the west. side in Chicago, Herk became its 
manager and operated their shows from there. He became 
quite a power in wrestling in Chicago which caught on 
there after I put on several wrestling bouts between Leo 
Pardello, the Italian champion, who was an extra attrac- 
tion With the ‘Bohemian Burlesquers” which I managed, 
and John Rooney. a Chicago policeman. 

Herk’s Drive to ‘Rule’ Burley | 

Many years later Herk came to New York and operated 
from there. When the two wheels merged in 1912, he pro- 
duced shows for about two years then leased fhe franchises 
to other producers. Herk was a short, roundfaced chap 
with a “little Napoleon” complex. In stature he was a 
good deal like Abe Erlanger (Klaw &) who controlled the 
legitimate theatres before the Shuberts came, and also 
like Charles Frohman, famous legit producer whose stars 
were John Drew, the Barrymores, Maude Adams, William 
Gillette and other top stars. Herk had an ambition to rule 
the burlesque business, particularly the Columbia Circuit. 
He had a knack of starting big things but didn’t make 
them successes after he got them. Herk had his eye on 
getting Sam Scribner’s job as the big boss of the Columbia 
Circuit; failing in this he got an idea of opposing it. 

For vears the Shuberts wanted to muscle into the vaude- 
ville. so Herk saw a chance to buck the Columbia Circuit 
by lining up Ed Beatty of Chicago, and Max Spiegel to 
join with the Shuberts in organizing the Shubert Vaude- 
ville Circuit. It was Spiegel, a former Columbia producer, 
who promoted the building of the Strand Theatre when 
he got the Mark-Brock interests to build it at 47th St. 
and Broadway. 

The Shuberts were glad to organize tiuis circuit as it was 
a dream of years realized. I iater learned that the Shu- 
berts’ main idea was to build up a formidab!e opposition 
to the Keith-Orpheum-United Booking Office and then 
sell it to them. That was just one rumor I heard. At any 
rate, I was one of the suckers who produced two shows 
that cost me around $70,000. I was sore at the Coiumbia 
people for taking away the Columbia Theatre, which they 
had given me for a summer run, and when Herk knew, 
five minutes after I had an argument in Scribner's private 
office that I was going to pull out of the circuit, Herk 
sent for me. I couldn't take “Follies of the Day” out of 
the circuit as the Miners were haif owners and they 
owned theatres on the Columbia Circuit. 

Herk went after some of the west producers on the 
Columbia Circuit to produce shows on the Shubert Circuit, 
figuring to help the new circuit and weaken the Columbia. 
Before he had even talked to me, Herk gave out con- 
fidential information that he had signed me. Scribner 
heard this and came to see me at Southern Pines, N.C., 
where we were both wintering, and offered me the Colum- 
bia Theatre on Broadway for a summer run which every 
producer coveted. He didn’t tell me of the report Herk 
had circulated, but nevertheless, before I returned to New 
York from my southern vacation, Scribner cancelled my 
Columbia booking and J got angry. When Herk made me 
an offer I signed up to produce two-shows. I was given 
a special contract that cost me $2.500 to be drawn up by 
House, Grossman, Vorhaus & Hemley, Bill Grossman, my 
personal friend representing me. The contract stipulated 
special terms and concessions nol included in the other 
contracts they issued. 

After I signed up, another Columbia producer, Jack 
Singer, dittoed. He always produced big shows. Other big 
names were announced as producers; they even mentioncd 
Fred Stone woud produce a show. Joe M. Gaites. a well 
known producer, presented “I'll Say She Is” with the 
Marx Bros.; Eddie Dowling produced a show, but he quit 
after two weeks; Roger Imhof, a big name in vaudeville 
and burlesque, was starred in a show, and quite a tormi- 
dable list was lined up. The shows were not enough bur- 
lesque to be opposition to the Columbia Circuit, nor 
enough like a vaudeville show to compete with the Keith 
brand, and not sufficient as musical comedy to be opposi- 
tion to the musical comedy shows. 

While the shows were very good they could not make 
a deep enough cut into either the Columbia, Keith or 
legit and were too expensive to make a profit. My shows 








were “Town Talk.” starring Johnny Dooley and big vaude- 
ville acts, and “All in Fun,” starring Jimmy Hussey. When 
this show played to $16.000 in Cleveland (at the State), 
the show made $125, and the tollowing week we got 
$12.000 at the Garrick, Chicago, and we about broke even, 
So I closed it. 

The Dooley show I closed following the Chestnut St. 
Theatre management when the circuit put in Nora Bayes 
at $2.500 as an extra attraction despite the faet that my 
contract did not permit putting in extra acts. I wouldn't 
open until Herk agreed that the theatre would pay Miss 
Bayes’ salary. The circuit eventually had to uit and it 
proved just one more failure at trying to buck the power- 
ful Keith vaudeville circuit. 

Oh yes, Georgie Jessel appeared in “Troubles of 1922” 
produced by Rufus LeMaire, vaudeville agent who was 
casting director for the Shuberts at the time. It was in 
this show that Jessel first introduced his mama-on-the- 
telephone routine. 

Several attempts were made to revive burlesque as 
previously mentioned. I was approached by Max Wilner, 
who already built up a circuit of about 10 theatres, and 
Ike Weber approached me to start a circuit. This was the 
first time that I had heard ot Issy Hirst, whom Weber 
wanted to bring into the picture. Herk, who had been 
angling for a chance to get into the business again after 
the Mutual Circuit folded, joined Harold Minsky in oper- 
ating the Gaiety in Times Square. The atmosphere around 
this theatre and others producing the ‘‘striptease” kind 
ot shows was low. Though Herk was on the Censor Board, 
with Eddie Miner and me, on the old Western Wheel, he 
forgot anything he may ever have suggested while a 
censor. 

Burlesque continued to be seen throughout the country. 
In Detroit. Irons & Clamage were doing good business 
at the Avenue Theatre, the old Western Wheel theatre in 
which the “Follies of the Day.’ with Jack Johnson as a 
special feature. did so much business we had the audience 
on the siage every show, plaving without scenery a!] week. 
Irons & Clamage later took over the Haymarket, Chicago, 
which at one time was a Western Vaudeville Assn. theatre, 
and a theatre 1n Kansas City. I think Irons operated this 
one independently. Irons first came en the burlesque 
scene in 1906. He had been with carnivals but when he 
married Mildred Stoller, a statuesque blonde, he starred 
her in the “Broadway Gaiety Girls.” a show I rewrote for 
them, which the previous year served Rose Svdell in her 
“London Belles.” Miss Stoller was with one of my ‘‘Follies” 
shows on the Columbia Circuit around 1914. 


It should be made clear though that these shows though 
Masquerading as “burlesque” are anything but what has 
been known as burlesque during the previous 30 or 40 
years. Whereas girls were the alluring factors in a bur- 
lesque show, it was the comedians who provided the voks. 
Thus many great comics were developed. In the old days 
the giris were really the filler for the comedians. whereas 
in the “strip” type show. the comedians were a filler for 
the girls, and the type of comedy was dirt, tar removed 
from the subtle er double-entendre type of comedy with 
which burlesque was identified. 

After burlesque was shut at the Gaiety. Herk made 
another attempt to come back and was given permission 
to produce a show at the Ambassador. West 49th St. legit 
house. Max Liebman, now the tv producer, was sort of 
advising Herk. Georgia Sothern’s “striptease” and Pinky 
Lee’s buriesque of her act came under condemnation of 
the authorities and burlesque this time was closed down 
torever in New York City. 

Tom Phillips, president of the Burlesque Artists Assn. 
was a straight man for a brief period in one of my shows, 
and later I recommended him to Seymour Felix who en- 
gaged him for “All Aboard.” the show he and Bill Brandell 
produced on the Columbia Circuit. Felix. who became a 
dance director in pictures and got an Oscar for “The 
Great Ziegfeld,’ had a yen to produce a buriesque show 
and I got him a franchise on the Co:umbia Circuit. Phillips 
organized the burlesque union about the time I retired 
from burlesque. There were so many contract injustices 
in burlesque, as later produced, that it was necessary to 
organize a protective organization, just as it was necessary 
years ago to organize Equity for the legitimate shows. 
Betore Equity, a Broadway musical show might rehearse 
10 or 12 weeks, without pay, and some times close after 
being out only two weeks. 








a ‘What Killed Burlesque ?’ | 
The question has often been asked—“What killed bur- 
lesque?” I think Sime Silverman covered the subject 


very well in an article that appeared in Variety at that 
time. In my opinion, after the Columbia Circuit folded, 
all the burlesque shows became dirtier and the strippers 
more brazen. On the old Western Wheel], cooch dancers 
were occasionally used as special] attractions. Millie de 
Leon ‘“The Girl in Blue”) and Coocheeta were two ef 
the most popular. Miss De Leon could be very raw, 
where she was allowed to cut loose: she had one very 
raw routine of doing a cooch while straddling a chair. One 
time in St. Louis she forgot to put on panties. which a spee- 
tator mentioned to the theatre manager who ran back- 
Stage and fired her. She was banned from St. Louis for 
many years until just before the end of her career when 
she pleaded with me to give her a chance in a dramatic 
pantomime sketch. I gave her the chance in St. Louis, 
but as a dramatic actress she was a better coocher. 

When I first saw a burlesque show, men got a bigger 
kick seeing the chorus girls wearing ankle length cos- 
tumes and black opera length hose, with fancy garters, 
than watching the strippers. While I paid no attention to 
the burlesque shows during the closing vears I know that 
there were a few strippers who were more artistic than 
the rest, among them Gypsy Rose Lee. Ada Leonard, Rose 
La Rose, Ann Corio and Hinda Wassau. In California for 
many years, Betty Rowland (“The Ball of Fire’) had been 
arrested for stripping in the nude. 

Though the dirty shows and strippers were the killers 
of burlesque, another factor was that the amusement busi- 
ness runs in evcles of about 25 years which was another 
reason I decided to quit in 1926. In California they're 
playing burlesque in saloons, some advertising it as “bur- 
lesk.” What a finale for an entertainment that gave the 
world some of its greatest comedians! Why wasn't it per: 
mitted like old soldiers to just fade away? 

That’s the story—Burlesque, its rise and demise in 50 
years! 
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(From Variety, Jan. 2, 1929) 


Booze, Dames and Headaches 


[From the Square to the Circle, As It Was 25 Years 
Ago in the Hey-Hey Days of Prohibition] 


By ED BARRY 


Times Square, from Square to 
Circle, still holds its own as Rack- 
eteer’s Paradise. 

The sharpies have always liked 
the Square for easy picking. Be- 
fore it was more or less under 
cover, handled with finesse, but 
now brazenly. 


Every gimmick imaginable goes 
on the Big Street, from fake auction 
reoms to shell game, dame-baited 
speaks operating openly, creepers 
and badger workers with improved 
methods, undercover rendezvous of 
intermediate sex luring Freudian 


students, and everything else the’ 


former vice belts ever had. 


Neither the Better Business nor | 


Broadway Assn. has been able to 
stem the tide of the downtown 
gentry who moved up and all agree 
the take in the Square is better 
thon it ever was downtown. 

In the past year the auction 
racket has grown to such propor- 
tions that it will soon be necessary 
to establish a circuit for auction- 
eers and guarantee writers. 








(From Variety, March 26, 1930) 


Gorilla Stewed, 
Trainer With It: 


Show Postponed 


Thomasville, Ga., March 25. 
A traveling showman arrived 
here, rented an unoccupied store 
and stuck up posters announcing 
the “Famous White-Face Gorilla, 
the Most Mar-vel-ous Creature 
Ever Beheld by Man” and so on. 


Shortly after an automobile 
loaded with young men and young 
women from one of the large 
estates owned by a wealthy north- 
erner near by came that way. The 
automobilists saw the posters and 
were interested. Forthwith surged 
to the ticket window. 

It was closed. Only after re- 
peated rappings did anyone appear 
when a young fellow who informed 
them the gorilla could not be seen 
that day. The visitors were leaving 
town and insisted going in anyway, 
but the boy would not open up. 

Pressed for an explanation, the 
young fellow reluctantly gave it. 

“Tt’s like this,” he said. ‘Father 
and the gorilla both got stewed last 
night and so we cannot put on the 
show until tomorrow. 





(From Variety, Nov 5, 1920) 


Yoks—1920 
Yokage 


By FRED FISHER 

The baseball scandal can be ex- 
plained by the title of a popular 
song, “Ball and the Jack.” 

The high cost of living is still 
keeping the divorce courts full; the 
high cost of living with somebody 
else. 

She—I just applied for a_ posi- 
tion as a beauty model, but the 
artist said I was too late. He— 
Yes, about 20 years too late. 

A hungry tramp asked an old 
maid, “Lady, can you give me a 
bite?” Old Maid: “I haven’t got 
any teeth.” 


He—I wonder why I can’t take a 
joke until I have several drinks?” 

She—I suppose it’s because your 
humor is so very dry. 


Two is company and three is— 
divorce. 


She—How old is a person born 
in 1876? 
He—Man or woman? 


Ever see Oliver Twist? 
I’ve seen Fatima wiggle. 

He—I believe your hair is dyed. 

She—’Tis false! ’Tis false! 

He—That’s what I mean. 

A woman’s mind is much cleaner 
than a man’s. It ought to be; she 
changes it much more often. 


No, but 


It’s | 


been so good that a number of 
actors have gone into it. 


Architecturally the Square has 
seen few changes, a new hotel or 
two, a new theatre now and then, 
ard the usual ripping up of the 
streets. Landmarks standing a year 


'ago are still there and will prob- 


home the aftertheatre mob missing ! 





ably remain for a while. More bus 
terminals through increased opera- 
tion of interurban lines to pilot 


trains, and most miss. Traffic worse 
than ever and no solution. 


Also Huber’s freak show on 42d 
St. giving that alley a 14th St. 
aimosphere that once was Huber’s. 

Crowds, plenty of crowds, prom- 
enading the slated boardwalk from 
3¢th to 59th street night and day. 
A motley throng. At 34th, shop- 


pers, sandwich men. window 
shoppers and idlers. Further up, 
the Garment Exchange with its 


models, arguing; business men set- 


thing deals on the curb while hold- | 


ing up pedestrian traffic. 

From Square to Circle, sight- 
seers, theatre patrors, unemployed 
actors and actresses making the 
rounds seeking employment; street 
fakers offering their wares and 
watching for cops; handbook men, 
three-card monte boys, touts, tip- 
sters and steerers for speaks. 

All of this by day. And at night 
another mob, more or less of the 
same gentry. At night a blaze of 


| mazda lamps emblazons a beacon 


for the chump and his money. It’s 
a toss whether the gyp night club, 
the speak or what, gets him. 
Plenty of competition among the 
speaks with male and female steer- 
ers out nightly to grab the new- 


|comer to their respective joints if 





| 
| 
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WANTED: | 


‘How To—’ Books: 
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| On Comicking | 


—By ROBT. J. LANDRY-~ 


A perusal of the abundant litera- 
ture dealing with show business 


suggests that one area has been 
neglected—comedy. There are 
plenty of joke books, as such, but 
hardly anything which seriously 
considers the art of being funny. 
It may be that comedians 
been jealous of their secrets. Or 


his own to be imparted. 


structed. True they have always 
stolen generously from one an- 
other. A comic stands in the 


wings, performance after perform 
ance, observing another comic’s 
technique. Not just a sequence of 
gags but an entire “style’’ may be 
lifted. This has always made bad 
blood, and sometimes bloody noses 


the pilferer. 

Curiously enough Lupino Lane’s 
“How To Become a Comedian” has 
never been reprinted on this 


It first appeared in June of 1945, 


side. 


when paper was in exceedingly 
short supply across the pond. Lane, 
whose family have been entertain- 
ers back to Thomas Frederick Lane 
(1796-1825), was and is one of Brit- 
ain’s great knockabout comics. He 
works neat but all over the stage. 
From earliest boyhood he _ was 
trained in dancing, acrobatics and 
comicking. 

But while Lupino 
(138 pp) volume is 


Lane’s brief 
readable and 


ly against the dangerous ease of 





smut—it remains true that there 
has apparently never been a fully 
detailed classic work on the vener- 


| 


he looks good and hasn't fallen! able trade of the laugh-getter. 
arches. With the dame angle work-| It is interesting to underscore 


ing for the Square the speak thing | the importance of physical “busi- | 
ness” in comedy and to find Lu- | 
pino Lane listing a whole array of | 


is as good as ever, for the old Ten- 
derloin joints mostly are employing 
the racket. 

The speaks are the main industry 
cf the Square after dark. Few of- 
fer entertainment of any sort Save 
the usual prop conversation of the 
tuke ’em gals who have the same 
routine their predecessors used to 
pull on grandpa when the Bowery 
was the Bowery. 

Prohibition, if accomplishing 
nothing else, has made Times 
Square safe for speaks and ladies 
ot the evening. And no red lights. 

It’s the same old Square as it has 
been for the past few years. Booze, 
dames and headaches, but they 
love it. On the Square. 


what he calls good reliable “injury 
laughs.”” A comic can induce hilar- 
ity by such standard methods as 
these: 

Bumping head. 

Falling over mat. 

Missing top or bottom step. 

Tripping over own foot. 

Falling downstairs. 

Sitting on knitting needles. 

Receiving pie-in-face. 

Burning fingers on match. 

Accidentally swallowing a tack 
or whistle. 

Getting hand caught in vase. 

And so on into the nightmare of 
Freud. 





have | 


that each man’s skills are too much | 


Mostly comics have been self-in- | 


when the pilferee catches up with | 


right after the war’s end, at a time | 


commonsensical—he advises strong- | 


| 
| 


Volsteadism made ithe former 
|female Bill Hart, the cowgirl star 
of the silent two-reel (and an oc- 
|casional feature) flickers perhaps 
|the best known hostess in the 
| world. There have been hostesses 
‘in and out of society—depending 
|in which society you traveled—but 
for catch-as-catch can, free-for-all, 
| hostessing Tex was the champ. 

She not only made history on 
| Broadway but small fortunes for 
herself and her sundry employers 





\in the nite clubs unmng the hectic | 


pre-1929 Wall street era, when 
'suckers were in bloom and couvert 
|charges waved fragrantly on the 
| Broadway subterranean air, such 
|as it was, in the cellars where Tex 
| held forth. 

Tex not only nelped make Broad- 
way history during a decade that 
/was varieusly colorful and roman- 
| tic as it was profligate and insane, 


; but she has left an impress on 
the contemporaneous American 
| conseiousness that will become 


| glorified in memory with the pass- 
ing of time. 

A decade, and two decades, and 
if their livers 


| 50 years from now- 


and their kidneys have managed 
to survive the rotgut which Vol- 
| steadism foisted on an innocent 


|and generally well-meaning public 
—the A. K.’s of America will take 
much reminiscent and retrospec- 
tive delight in reviewing the $10- 
a-pint booze prices they paid in 
| Tex’s joints as one of her already 
| famous “suckers.” 

| That Tex rever drank herself is 
as true as her statement on the 
| Federal witness stand that she had 
|nothing to do with the manage- 
| ments of the places wherein booze 
| was allegedly sold—she was merels 
|} an employee, not boss. 

More Than a Boss 


But she was boss in more than 
}one respect otherwise. When she 
/}eame into a joint, she told the 


| lads running the place that things 
| had to be her way, or else. She 
got hers, always. When payoff time 
came around she was well taken 
care of. Her own native shrewdness 
and the masculine cooperation of 
her brother Tommy Guinan, saw 
to it well that her own economic 
protection always was respected. 
But more than that “the boys” al- 

ways were cognizant that Tex was 
|} the life and blood of their busi- 
| ness, and as such—the fount of 

| trade—she was to be respected 1a 

| her every wish. 


: . : 3 
| If they were dispensing merri- 
































LEO DE LYON 


“THE VERSATILE GENTLEMAN” 


Direction: GENERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 


[From ‘Variety,’ November 7, 1933] 


Texas Guinan Helped Make Bway 
History During the Volstead Era 


By ABEL GREEN 


ment somewhat illegally, at least it 
| wasn’t unpopular. Texas made it 
'so. They loved to come to pay $20 
a quart for wine that may have 
come from Rheims or California 
vineyards; $10 a pint or $15 a quart 
for hard likker that may have been 
bonded in Canada or Mulberry 
Street; they loved to come to be 
called semi - derisively “suckers,” 
but they came. They came _ back 
and again, and seemingly were 
compensated for the amount of fun 
which Tex’s skillful pacing of 4 
floor show, as only she could do it, 
save the self-acknowledged chump 
customers. 

Tex on a cafe floor, and Tex in 
relation to cafes, are subjects for 
Broadway history in themselves. 
Tex’s technique in curbing a recal- 


citrant, obstreperous or just plain 
nasty drunk patron was a lovely 
thing to behold. It not only kept 


the chump under wraps, but was 
canitalized as an unofficial box 
office attraction, not in the script. 
For the other reasonable conscious 
nite lifers saw in such episodes a 


very likely counterpart of them- 
selves on perhaps some other 
night, when the stuff they drank, 


too, took possession of them and 
made ’em amourously possessive of 
the sparsely clad Guinan kids pa- 
radirg around the cafe floor: or 
puailistically assertive: or any 
other manifestation which nite 
club stews assert when under un- 
toward influence. 


Later the Better 


But it was all happv-days-in- 
Dixie for tireless Tex. The later 
the fro'ic, the brighter her wit. 
Whether the midnite or the 2:30 


a.m. show—or at the 5 a.m. break- 
fast spasm when they hung around 
and the wind-uppers dropned in 
tr top off the nite in Tex’s joint— 
she was quick on draw and flip on 
the lip. 

The cailies already have been 
ful! of Texas Guinan anecdota. The 
late Larry Fay, N T. G., her broth- 
er Tommy, A' Kerwin, the Guinan 
\'umnae who have graduated irto 
social pnd histrioniec prominence, 
and all the rest are merely substan- 
tiating evidence to what degree 
Tex made Broadway history. 

For Tex was the epitome of 
Broadway. A nod or a wave of rec- 
ocnition from her was the stamp of 


inrer-cire!e Broadway standing. It 
wes like a knighthood; of being in 
the know. 


That’s why she could get those 
stiff couvert charges: $2 for ginger- 
ale; almost anything for the rest 
of the props. After all, in those 
divs of everybody promoting some- 
body else, that sort of an invest- 
|ment for entertainment in her 
spots was cheap, in view of the 
bigger stakes the promoter and 
promotee hoped to achieve. 

Waiters got rich in Tex’s joints 
just from tips from chumps who 
| wanted Tex to look knowingly their 

way and give the spender a famil- 
iar greeting. From then on Tex 
capitalized it plenty. 

Tex was the epitome of Broad- 
way during those bull-market 1926- 
1927-1928 days when even the bus- 
boys in her joints were pyramid- 
ing paver profits. When the Oct. 
29, 1929, debacle marked the be- 
gitining of the end of a swift spend- 
ing orgy, Tex gradually eased out 
oi the cafe money. 

But she went into the presenta- 
tion houses and commenced clean- 
ing up from a frugal bunch of 
suckers who paid one-tenth at a 
theatre boxoffice what would have 
been the tariff had they patronized 
one of her Broadway nite joints. 
They, too, had heard of Tex— 
plenty. The nation’s press had 
made her a marquee name long 
ago and she was cashing in on it 
even until her unexpected death 
on Nov. 5 in Vancouver, where her 
revue was booked for the week. 
She died a trouper of course—in 
| harness—as only befitted a trouper 
like Tex. 

Tex’s prime regret probably was 
that she couldn’t return to her 
Broadway on the crest of the an- 
ticipated return wave of Broadway 
prominence with repeal. For Tex 
was slated for a large nitery, all 
her own, as soon as it was legal. 
And she meant to tell the nice peo- 
ple all over again what suckers 
they had been in the past. 





—pereragn. 
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By JOE LAURIE, JR.**+++ 





UNMADE, KEITH'S PALACE 


obseheeseet 





[From ‘Variety,’ March 10, 1948] 


(Look Homeward, Alumni: in 1948 the Renowned B. F. Keith's 
Palace Theatre in Times Square Had Already Fallen From Glory. 
Aged 35, the House Had a Glamorous Past and a Tawdry Outlook. The 
Following Reprise (Chopped Down From Encyclopedic Length) Was 
the Bitter-Sweet Salute of One Who Himself Had Often Headlined as a 
Monologist at the Two-A-Day Shrine.) 


The Palace on Broadway and 47th street, New York City, will be 35 
years old on March 25, 1948. It has been glorified in pictures, in novels, 
on the radio, and on the stage. It ceased being the throne room of the 
Kings of Vaudeville in 1932! It is now just a picture house. 

The Palace was built by Martin Beck, taken away from him by E. F. 
Albee and finally taken over by Joseph P. Kennedy, the financier who 
Jater became the U. S. Ambassador to England. Kennedy placed Hiram 
Brown at the head of his new king r man who 
knew nothing about show business except what the ticker tape told him! 

Beck-Albee-Brown ... Blood-Sweat-and-Tears; It was Mariin Beck’s 
blood that built the Palace, E. F. Albee’s sweat that kept it going as the 
world’s greatest vaudeville theatre, and Hiram Brown's tears (when the 
stock market stopped laughing at vaude) that washed it away. Beck 
was the artist. Albee the showman, and Brown the business man. It 
was big business that ruined vaudeville—and The Palace! 

‘the immortal Sarah Bernhardt put the Palace on its feet, and came 
back a few years later when she only had one leg to stand on! Her 
other one was amputated .. . but her ability as an actress and drawing 
eard wasn’t. She received “$7, 000 a week paid to her with $500 in 
gold after each show. It wasn’t that she didn’t trust the Palace, but 
she was a great showwoman, and although $7,000 a week was the 
greatest salary ever paid to an artist at that time, $500 in gold after 

each performance sounded bigger! 


Art Ove er_ Profanity | 


The Palace started off with a strict check on anything that was off- 
color in song, dialog or pantomime. Frank Keenan, the noted dramatic 
actor (grandfather of Keenan Wynn). played a sketch in which an old 
southern gentleman is pleading with the Governor for a pardon for his 
son who killed a man. “Mr. Governor, he spat on the picture of 
Robert E. Lee, and GODDAM him my son killed him!” It was a shock 
to the audience who never heard such language on any vaudeville 
stage, but it was all done so artistically that Mr. Albee allowed Mr. 
Keenan to keep it in and play the entire circuit ... Keenan and the 
line did plenty of business for the circuit. It was many years later, 
1929 to be exact, when Beatrice Lillie sang a song at the Palace in 
which her finishing line was, “I see the same GODDAM faces.” Lady 
Peel also did it artistically ... it was not censored. 

The Palace was the first and only theatre that I know of in which 
a funeral service was held. The fine showman, Sam K. Hodgdon who 
was an executive with the Keith Circuit for over 40 years, had his 
funeral services held at the Palace which was jammed with the children 
of vaudeville who deeply mourned the loss of a very good friend. 
During World War I there was a mass meeting held at the Palace 
by the greatest names in show biz with Geo. M. Cohan presiding, to 
organize entertainment units to be sent to the front, the hospitals 
and the camps. And it was the same Palace that E. F. Albee turned 
over on Sunday mornings for religious services. 























Bookers and Managers | 


Carlton Hoagland was the first booker for the Palace, followed by 
many others: Martin Beck, Max Gordon, Arthur Willi, Bill McCaffery, 
George Gottleib, Bill Howard, Eddie Darling and Charlie Freeman. 

Darling booked the Palace in its heyday and was liked by actors 
for his sense of humor and fair play. He was a great practical joker 
and ribber, and many a time would go backstage and drop a casual 
remark to the lady headliner that would cause a terrific upheaval 





backstage. Frank Thompson was the first manager followed by Doc 
Breed, William Wood and Elmer Rogers who remained throughout the 
palmy days of the Palace. Paul Shindler was the first musical director 
followed by many real greats of vaude leaders, Jules Lenzberg, Charlie 
Dabb and Benny Roberts. Milton Schwartzwald and guest conductors 
came later. 
| Great Single Women 

The great single women who played the Palace read like a Who's 
Who. Nora Bayes, Belle Baker ‘the first single woman to close the 
show at the Palace), Lillian Shaw, Fritzi Seheff, Mme. Calve, Florence 
Moore, Stella Mayew, Helen Morgan, Kitty Doner, Valeska Suratt, 
Ethel Merman, Molly Picon, Lillian Russell, Margaret Young, Marion 
Harris, Emma Carus, Juliet, Elsie Janis, Fannie Brice, Irene Bordoni, 
Ceci! Cunningham, Louise Dresser, Ruth Etting, Irene Franklin, Trixie 
Friganza, Charlotte Greenwood, Gertrude Hoffman, Nan Halperin, 
Grace Hayes, Anna Held, Dorethy Jardon, Annette Kellerman, Grace 
LaRue, Alice Lloyd, Vesta Victoria, Ruby Norton, Yvette, Ruth Roye, 
Aunt Jemima, Adele Rowland, Blanche Ring, Kate Smith, Aileen 
Stanley, Blossom Seeley, Rae Samuels, Frances White, Ethel Waters, 
Bee Palmer Gilda Gray, Frances Williams and of course the great 
Eva Tanguay and the perennial Sophie Tucker. 


The Mosconi Bros. played the Palace about 40 times. They not only 
played it with their own acts but with Bessie Clayton and ethers that 
were held over for weeks. The dam of memory breaks and you can’t 
write about the Palace unless you mention greats like Van Hoven, 
Van & Schenck, Clark & Bergman, Whiting & Burt, The Castles, 
Bunny Granville, Jack Pearl, J. C. Nugent, William Gaxton, Buck & 
Bubbles, John Steel, Collins & Hart, Jack Osterman, Ben Bernie, Bert 
& Betty Wheeler, Phil Baker, Paul Whiteman, Vincent Lopez, Gus 
Edwards, Johnny Burke, Jimmy Savo, Ted Healy, Clark & Verdi, Sena- 
tor Ford, Joe Browning, Gallagher & Shean and Jack Norworth and 
Emma Adelphi. 


Neat Hoofers 


And the army of hoofers: Doyle & Dixon, Buster West, Ross Wyse se, 
Jr., Harriet Hoctor, Bill Holbrook, Adelaide & Hughes, Slate Bros., 
King, King & King, Rose and Moon, Snow & Columbus, Four Fords, 
Tom Dingle, Jack Donahue, Bennet & Richards, Ray Bolger, Ben Blue, 
Billy Seabury, Sammy White, Lou Clayton, Rags Leighton, Willie 
Solar, Ida May Chadwick, Needham & Kelly, Pat Rooney, Ann Penn- 
ington, George White, Fred & Adele Astaire, Roscoe Ails & Kate 
Pullman, Riggs & Withie, 6 American Dancers, Bankoff & Girlie, 
Boyle & Brazil, Lulu Beeson, Laddie Cliff, Four Diamonds, Dotson, 
Mile. Dazie, Fields Bros., the one and only Barney Fagan, Eddie 
Leonard, Flanagan & Edwards, Foley Boys, Genaro & Bailey, Guiran 
& Margurite, 7 Honey Boys, Danny Healy, Keno & Green. The Kemps, 
Emily Lea, Marvelous Millers, Norton & Lee, Tim & Kitty O’Meara, 
Harry Pilcer, Ritz Bros., Hal Skelly, Ruth St. Denis, Sully Family, 
Templeton Bros., Maurice & Florence Walton, De Marcos, and of 
course, the Great Jim Barton and Bill Robinson. 

The only agent to ever book a complete show of his own acts in the 
Palace was Charlie Morrison in 1928, the first and only time it ever 
happened. 

The Palace played very few freak acts, although in 1916 it did have 
an act called the 12 Speed Maniacs, who assembled a Ford in two 
minutes. 


| Three Who Never Played the Palace 


And don’t let anyone tell yeu that Al Jolson, Will Rogers or George 
M. Cohan ever played the Palace. They didn’t. In fact quite a number 
of standard acts didn’t want toe play the Palace; they would duck it 
because it took too much energy, they wouldn’t take the chanee of 
a flop—and it took everybedy a long time to forget a flop at the Palace. 





























Tony Pastor—A Strictly 
Personal Showman 





A Memory of the Vaudeville King 
Of East 14th Street, N. Y. 


By ED BARRY 


(Editorial Note: Ed Barry, long-| realize the ambition of owning his 

time staffer of the New York office | own theatre, where he could meet 
of this journal, recalled the Good|the cream of show biz intimately 
Old Days in a piece he did Jan.| while employing them at his minia- 
3. 1945, not long before his ownj|ture temple of variety art. He 
death. In this mental picture, as} played the best of them and at the 
in many another in the present|same time gave many beginners a 
50th Anni, the moral is plain: the springboard to fame. 
o'd, old show biz was plenty strong 
on inter-personal relationships. Ac- 
tors hated some managers, loved 
others. Tony Pastor was one they 
loved, as the following paragraphs 
make clear.) 








The cameraderie between Pastor 
and acts playing for him had never 
previously ebtained nor been dupli- 
cated since. He had given many a 
budding performer his big chance 
and in gratitude, these performers 
never forgot. Many who achieved 
stardom always came back to Pas- 
tor’s and at the old salary at that. 
The coin was secondary to their 
| gratitude. 

Pastor’s was considered the best 


Pastor’s flourished in the days 
when 14th street was the rialto of 
show business. Academy of Music, | 
almost adjacent, got the topflight 
legits; Big Tim Sullivan’s Dewey 





Theatre, practically across the | buy in entertainment in that era, 
street projected wheel burlesque a oor Aa Rear 
shows; Huber’s Museum a few | Usual bill was 10 acts, with the 
doors away played Barnum’'s top| added starters hardups or newcom- 
freaks, but Pastor's had the only |¢rs, Whom Pastor never let down. 
variety show on the street for a| Despite the long bills nicking the 


/}coin turnover on continuous per- 


long time before B. F. Keith set u . : 
ns ©’ "P| formance policy, Pastor didn’t mind 


the old Union Square as Opposi- the drain as long as everybody was 
tion. | happy. 
During its career, Pastor’s rated| Any wonder that such standard 


tops With the cream of variety acis | acts of that era as the Four Cohans, 


just as the Palace did later when | Barry & Fay, Harrigan & Hart, 
variety had long since become} Weber & Fields, James & Bonnie 
vaudeville. Theatre, a small capac- | Thornton, John & Harry Kernell, 
ity house adjacent to Tammany | Sam Bernard, Ed Blondell (father 
Hali on East 15th street, N. Y., | of Joan), Russell Bros., Lillian Rus- 


was presided over by Antonio Pas- | sel], Maggie Cline *“Throw Him 
tor, a kindly gent who loved per j Dow n MeCloskey”) and hundreds | 
formers as a kid and grew up to'‘of others came back to play “ae- 


who bewails her short-comings 
along gold-digging lines. 

“A Small Town Kid” (reads the 
next card) and a Polly Saxen stand- 
by, a kid number with thoroughly 
eute and becoming mannerisms 
follows. There is nothing silly 
about this personation unlike so 
many juvenile simulations which 
are handicapped beforehana 
through obvious physical maturity. 
Miss Saxon’s personality blends 
beautifully (that goes both ways) 
with the number. The title is 
“Since Papa Lost His Toupee.” 

From this, through the donning 
of a duster, a chin piece and hat, 
the rube number follows, heralded | 
“A Terrible Imitation.” Said imi- 
tation is of a country “constable” 


commodation dates” and hypo Pas 
tor back into the money when the 
changing scene started to move 
show business and its rialto further 
uptown. It was all in the nature 
of an “unconscious benefit” for the 
aging impresario—and why not? 
Hadn’t he done plenty for them? 
It was their way of expressing 
gratitude in a small way for the 
many kindnesses he had extended 
throughout the years. 

There are still a few of the old- 
timers around—who knew and 
played for Tony Pastor. They’ll 
tell you, “We may not have made 
much money but certainly had a 
lotta fun.” 


NEW ACTS THIS WEEK 


[Jan. 27, 1926] 


PAULINE SAXON (1) 
Songs 

17 Mins.; One 

American Roof (Pop Vaude) 


Pauline Saxon’s erstwhile little 
“sister” of a few professional 
years ago ‘(Marie Saxon) is now 
starring on Broadway, so Polly is 
on the American Roof with a new 
act, all by her lonesome, a “sin- 
gle” again, but for the accompani- 
ment of the male pianist. repetition of the title in the four 

Miss Saxon, as personable and} choruses. With “What! No Women'” 
eye-fetching as heretofore, and | Plugged thrice per chorus, 12 
experienced, has a routine that 1s | times thereof is too much. Good 


partly new and partly patterned | are scarce’ excepting tor ihe wal | 

after former standbys. lw orn entries, but a change in num- 
With consummate showmanship | ber is suggested. 

a series of cards are employed for Miss Saxon, as routined. sh: pes 

each number, the annunciators }up as a likely single entry. Possi- 

being anything but dignified and | bilities with building of mater al 








dance. “The Usual Piano Solo” 
announces the accompanist’s solo 
effering. Besides the plugging the 
wait for Miss Saxon’s change, the 
ivory tickler is as expert a soloist 
as he is on the accompaniments, 
getting a score on his own. 

“New Signing Off” heralds the 
final number and the weakest. 
Miss Saxon (in a charming outtit 
that makes them sit up and look 
more than twice) gets more out of 
it through expression than it cde- | 
serves. “What! No Woman!” is the 
ditty, fundamentally a male ver- 
sion number despite the third per- 
son verse, and as constructed it 
is lyrically monotonous with 














leading into a pleasing scarecrow | 


the | 





/Chorus Girl,’ 


more in the nature of good-natured 
self-kidding that “sets” each num- 
ber right. Thus the opener, “Dizzy 
as placarded, intro- ! 
duces “What It Takes to Get, I 
Ain’t Got,” a smart lyric song 
about the ‘self- deprecatory chorine 


| along the present lines are Jimited 


|only by the numbers. 
tally, Miss Saxon sound 
her idea of character songs and 
accordingly distinctive as com- 
pared to the average single woman. 
Abel. 


is with 


Fundamen- | 


GAVE HER ALL 
FOR DATE AT 
PALACE 


By BENNY RUBIN 
Hollywood. 

The average layman can tell you 
the date of anything of importance 
with, “That happened when we got 
the piano,” or “that was right after 
the baby was born.” 

Not so with vaudevillians. It 


either happened ‘during, before or 
right after knoeking them cold at 
the Palace.” 

The Palace was the place to play, 
talk about, or get booked from. To 
be a hit there was important, of 
course. But you had to be a big- 
ger hit on the rest of the circuit to 
get to the Palace. Bragging that 
you were a hit at the Palace only 
impressed smalitimers and hinter- 
land theatres, where the manager 
could bill you as “direct from the 
Palace, New York.” 

Actually, it was easy to be a hit 
at the Palace. The bigger triumph 
was in booking it. The only prestige 
playing there was to outsiders and 
not to the bookers. They had more 
respect for you if you were a hit 
at the Colonial, New York; the Or- 
pheum, Kansas City, or Keith’s 
Washington, D. C. Yet. if you 
flopped at the Palace. vou did your- 
self immeasurable harm with these 
same bookers. 


Portentous Palace ] 


For some acts, the mere mention 
of the Palace was portentious. 
Some of the best names and big 
successes of vaudeville would not 
play there. 


Some of them finally got the 
courage to accept the date, then 
| suddenly fell ill the day, or week, 
| before. I know of a few acts that 
got as far as showing up for erches- 
tra rehearsal and then ran like 
blazes eut of the theatre when they 
heard the overture. 


There are those that played 
there who didn’t care whether they 
interested the bookers er not. They 
wanted a Broadway shew. There 
were acts that came from Broad- 
way shows te play the Palace, only 
to impress show producers that 
they were star materiai. 

The legitimate actors wanted this 
booking for the sole reason of get- 
ting a year’s route, because one 
year in vaudeville meant more 
money than five years in the legit. 

The person wanting a Palace 
booking even more than the act was 
the agent. The reasons were: He 
could get the act a route ‘and may- 
be a raise) with nothing to do for a 
vear but collect eommissions. Add- 
ed to this, prestige. He had the 
hit at the Palace! The actor would 
advertise, using his name, and gave 
him added respect with the bookers 
| for his other acts, meaning more 
lactors working and more commis- 
sions. 

















ax Favorite Story | 
I have a favorite Palaee story. 
| They were a small time aet. “Oh, 
lif we. could only play the Palace, 
lwe'd show ’em,” they said. 

| They did a good act and knew it. 
/In fact, everyone knew it, except 
ithe guy who did the booking. He 
|had caught them a couple of times, 
‘but he thought they just weren’t 
right. 


He didn’t elucidate either. Usual- 
ily this guy says, “They're not classy 
jenough, they dress poorly, or the 
material isn’t for Broadway.” 


The girl in this act would do any- 
jthing to play the Palace, but no- 
body knew it, except the girl and 
ja flock of bookers. If you told this 
ito the man in the act, he’d never 
|believe it. She didn’t have to. 
|Didn’t they have a he!luva act? 

| Then he got a great idea. They 
;moved from the Somerset Hotel to 
‘the Astor. He rented a Rolls Royce 
for $20 a day and drove it around 
and around the Palace Building 
\when the bookers went to lunch 
‘and in the evening when they were 
leaving for the day. 

Three days and $60 later, sure 
‘enough, they were booked into the 
Palace. And to this day, this guy 
thinks it was the move io the Astor 


and the Rolls Royce that did the 
And why shouldn't I? 


trick. 
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Where They Came From The Canadian Road Company 
[To Vaudeville] Ottawa. 


Vaudeville was made into an industry by men with all sorts of 


backgrounds. Per example: 


Alexander Pantages — a waiter (Nome, Alaska) 
Mariin Beck — a waiter (San Francisco) 

E. F. Albee — a circus wagonman 

John Considine —-wild west gambler 


Marcus Loew — a furrier 
F. F. Proctor — a foot juggler 


Mike Shea — a sailor, stevedore, iron puddler 

Percy Williams — medicine shows (sold electric belts) 
William Morris — advertising solicitor 

Oscar Hammerstein — cigar machinery inventor 








Berlin’s Night Life 
Glittering But Not Gold 


By HANS HOEHN 


Berlin. 

Night life, for which Berlin was 
once—particularly in the twenties 
—famous, has still not fully re- 
covered from the consequences of 
World War II which had brought, 
like more or less all local trades, 
also this kind of show business to 
an almost complete collapse. It 
~has considerably improved during 
the past years, it’s true, but the old 
standard and particularly that of 
the pre-Hitler time is still far 
away. 

One handicap, perhaps the big- 
gest, is still the notorious money 
shortage among Berliners. Often 
it has been said that the local 
night life is exclusively for for- 
eigners and mainly for those who 
are well heeled. The Berliner 
himself is a rare specimen around 
here. Considerable truth to that, 
at least with regard to this city’s 
better known places. 


Of course, Berlin as a city of 
3,500,000 people (before the war; 
4.500,000), has also its night life 
attractions, even every kind of 
them, ranging from the old Ger- 
man ball to Parisian strip-tease. 
And quite a few spots are really 
glittering. Yet it must be added— 
and this very much to the dismay 
of local authorities who badly 
want to restore this city’s respec- 
tive old reputation—that most of 
the niteries can’t stand compari- 
son with those in other West Eu- 
ropean cities and probably not in 
the least with those on Broadway. 
Some obviously try hard to com- 


pete internationally, but what does | 


the more fastidious foreign visitor 





to Berlin usually say: “Well, some | 
spots are okay—but there is noth- | 


ing to beat Paris (or Copenhagen 
or Brussels).” 











| Resi Still Tops || 
Exceptions? very few. Un- 

doubtedly, the No. 1 spot with | 

foreigners is still the Resi. 


district (Neukoelln) and quite some 
way (about 15 minutes 
the Kurfuerstendamm, 
White Way and centre 


Berlin's 
of most lo- 


cal hotels and night spots, it’s 
amazing to see how this place, | 
which was bombed out of _ its 
original location in 1945 and re- 


opened six years later, manages to 
maintain its dominating role. For 
visitors to the divided city, the 
Resi is a must. 

Certainly, this place has its at- 
tractions: There 
hall which offers seats to about 
1,800 customers, there is a unique 
and gigantic water show—a sym- 





phony of colors and music—and 
there is the famous mail service. 
Every table is equipped with a 


telephone and a pneumatic tube for 
everyone’s use. This service is 
controlled in the nerve-centre in 
the cellar where also strict censor- 
ship is executed in order to pre- 
vent abuse of this means of com- 
munication. And it is still advis- 
able for customers to bring along 
a pair of opera glasses to enable 
him or her to pick out suitable 
company. The girls here are charm- 
ing, yes, but some certainly only on 
their outside. Incidentally, this 
place is said to have seen by far 
more “outsiders” (foreigners and 


West Germans) than Berliners) 


since its reopening four years’ back. 
Nowadays would-be Russian and 


East European-like restaurants 
and niteries are very much in 
vogue. The one probably most 


frequented by foreigners is the 
“Bojar” on Berlin’s Kurfuersten- 
damm (or Ku-damm, as Berliners 
Say). Here, they specialize in East 
European drinks 


by car) off | 


is a huge dance | 


. ». | me : ancay. 
Although located in a workmen’s | me off to the anca; 


| Sittin’ 


entertainment consists of a four- 
piece White Russian orchestra and 
Russian folk dances. Recent ad- 
ditional attraction was an elderly 


woman whose beautiful singing 
voice really captured everyone’s 


imagination. 

A similar place in the Russian- 
Polish tradition is the “Mazurka,” 
yet more an intimate and secluded 
one. Particularly for dining pleas- 
ure, it has become a favorite hang- | 
out for quite a number of local | 
foreigners. 

Over to the “real” night spots, 
there is Remde’s St. Pauli. And 
there is quite a notorious one. 

















JACK KANNON 


MCA 


Direction: 








dancing girls around midnight. 
However, it’s not a successful imi- 





tation of what people are doing in 
Paris or other renowned cities. 
Same goes for a couple of other | 
local places of same category. 

Something different is “Das)| 
Goldene Hufeisen” (The Golden | 
Horseshoe), a hippodrome, where | 
girls ride on mules and _ horses. | 
This place once had a very good 
reputation but, like so many 
others, it still couldn’t quite regain 
its old prestige. 





Jive Joints Popular | 


Very popular here now as be- 








Latter tries to treat its patrons to) fore: jive-joints. The most famous | 


a Parisian burlesque show. 


comparison to the real thing would | 


The | one is still the “Badewanne” 


(Bath | 
Tub) with its well-known phrase: | 


be unfair. “Keep Clean—Go Into the Bath | 
Another spot like this, but | Tub.” Latter is something for the | 


smaller and apparently more for) highbrow jazz fans, an imitation of | 


“1 | 5 s 
the very late-hour trade, is “San;a Paris cave, or, as Yanks say, | 
Here, customers have | Berlin’s Greenwich Village or 52nd | 


Francisco.” 


the opportunity to admire naked’ Street. 


It’s a far, nostalgic cry from the burlesque of 30 years 


ago, when 


Sliding Billy Watson led the audience from a huge blackboard in a lusty 
rendition of America’s first subversive folksong, “The Coat and Pants 
Do All the Work, But the Vest Gets All the Gravy!” 

A far cry even from 20 years ago, when Hinda Wassau shrewdly 
combined the two basic appeals to the burlesque audience of those 
days—Sex and Mother Love—by stripping to the saccharine strains of 


“Mother Machree.” 


She had 'em whistling with tears in their eyes. 


Still, the old Columbia Wheel “bits” turn up now and then, but 
generally refurbished with new or newish gags, although their basic 


situations remain the same. True, 


the hophead bit usually retains the 


zany vision, “Look, there goes a flock of wild sewing machines without 


a stitch on them!” and once in a w 


hile a comic remarks, “‘Tough sled- 


ding these days!’’—his straight man asks, “How come?’’—and the great 


man replies, “No snow.” 


But on the recent occasions when I've seen any of the time-honored 


sketches played as they were written, they’ve had switch endings. 


And 


both finales jerked yocks from the audience, partly through relief at 
the sudden shattering of that gloomy ennui induced by the too-oft- 


heard. 


For instance, one night at Toronto’s Casino, Joe DeRita, one of the 
newer crop of burley comics, came out and did the ancient bit where 
a sobbing girl sells a soft-hearted stranger a “beautiful cutaway coat” 


—sight unseen—for $50 ‘‘to keep my baby brother from dying. 


she gets her pinkies on the half-C, 


| the benefactor unwraps his purchase. 


string of rags. 


” 


Once 
of course, the sobsister scrams and 
It’s cutaway, all right—just a 


In the old version the sucker rewraps the rags and finds a new mark, 


but DeRita pulled a switch instead. 


Holding the ragtime out to full 


length with both hands, he shook his head sadly and exclaimed, “I hope 


? 


this is just an optical illusion 


And at the Empress in Detroit an unbilled comic switched the classic 
which has a hammering “stagehand” interrupting a singer until “the 
manager” storms out and orders him to stop. 


“Aw,” jeers the hammerer, “she 


“Do you know I pay her $500 a week to sing for me? 


explodes. “That’s a lot of cow!” 


yy 


sings like a cow anyway! 
°°” the “manager” 


To which of course the interrupter retorts, “Sounds like a lot of 


bull to me!” 


That used to bring down the house two decades ago, but no longer. 
So, when the bored silence had died down, the comic turned to the 
audience, apparently puzzled, and remarked, ‘Funny, that always gets 
over big in Philadelphia! ... Of course, there we lead a bull down the 


aisle. 





[From VaRIETY, Jan. 8, 1930] 


A Carnival Grifter in Winter 


By RUTH MORRIS 


What does a carnival man do in| towns where they steer clients to 


winter 
for which he is peculiarly gifted 
does a layoff? 

According to one of the brethren, 





when the gimmick racket | crap joints and other resorts. Here, | 


too, there is no personal risk since 
the house squares with the au- 
thorities and the steerer is pro- 


he’s “too lazy to work and hasn't | tected. 


'enough nerve to steal.” 


His code wouldn’t permit adop- | 
tion of a legitimate trade, and his | 


vocabulary would make it impos- 
sible. 

Listen to the carnival 
one who tells of a 
working his racket: 

“I’m working the gimmick on a 


lingo of 
pinch while 


; mark who looks like a solid chump 
| when the law grabs me. 


I try to 
do business with him, 
mugg. Probably wants to get a 
gold tin. So he books me and lugs 
Pretty soon 
the fixer comes down and gives me 
the oftice not to open my kisser; 
to stand pat, that everything’s 


on their native shrewdness ride | 
trains to “play broads” (3-card 
|Monte) or to “play the duke,” 


| operation 


but he’s a| 


set. | 


Justices of the Peace, get me, will | 
take anything from a red hot stove | 


cross on a church. So I’m 
pretty. 

“After an acespay in the ugjay I 
gets a chance to reel my spiel to 
the J. P. 


to a 





Two Kinds 
According tothe informant, there 
are two types of carnival men 
honest ones who work a legitimate 
business in the summer, and rack- 








eteers. The former are considered 
by the latter the “bums” of the 
trade. They save enough to see 


them over the winter season, dur- 
ing which they live in cheap dig- 
gings. 

“Mugs are the only ones who 
live high. They live by their wits. 
When the other guys are starving, 
the wise ones ride in cars in 
Miami. 

“A first class racketeer, as I 
said, is too lazy to work and hasn’t 
enough nerve to steal—but he'll 
do anything in the way of short 
con that will not cop his liberty. 





and snacks and‘ go south to 


“But he’s got to know that the 
game is fixed. Big carnivals don’t 
usually get the racketeers, but the 
gilly outfits that travel a merry- 
go-round, a cooch show and 8 
joints have the town constabulary 
in the bag weeks before they play 
the burg. 

“Everything’s fixed, see? 
won't be no pinch. No real 
nival man is going to take 
chance of a long rap.” 

Some of the racketeers get win- 
iter jobs in gambling houses. Many 
certain wide-open 


There 
Ccar- 
the 


| say, “Look, your coat’s burning,” | 
or some similar distractor. 


Ones who prefer to live solely 


which means getting an easy mark | 


into a card game with a cold deck. 
The sucker himself deals the hand 
and has no chance to squawk, par- 
ticulariy as the conductor's 
has been usually fixed 
beforehand. 

Playing the duke is usually done 
in groups of three, with the 
“monkey” making the fourth. He 
is permitted to win (“thrown the 
convincer’’) until considered ripe 
for picking, when he will be 
rounded so that one of the gang 
can slip in a cold deck. 


tention away from the game—is to 


While 


co- | 


Best way | 
to round—or to get the sap’s at-| 


|the mistake is being explained, a 
confederate puts over the shift 
and the stacked duplicate is in. 
It takes skill and rapid conver- 
sation. 

‘Writing sheet” calls for even 
greater artistry and high-pitch tal- 
ent. This ancient and not so hon- 
orable art is the securing of maga- 


zine subscriptions by misrepre- 
|sentation. The chump must be 
|'made to feel that he’s getting a| 
|break through argument that 


comes so fluently he can’t think 
fast enough to follow it. 

The approach to a workman is 
something like this: 


“Are you 


interested in 


shorter hours, a_ better 


economic 
informed 


down these 
We keep you 
you latest literature on 
ject. You should know 
being discussed pro and con. We'll 
send you our magazine free. All 
you have to give us is enough to 
cover postage. 


problems. 
and 
the 
































JO LOMBARDI 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
Congratulations to VARIETY on its Golden Anniversary 
Conductor, Lou Walters’ Latin Quarter, and for Danny- Kaye Tours 


Gardner. 


Paul A. 


¢— - — 


[Dec. 30, 1925 


—WAY BACK 


\ 
\ 
\ 
I —_— = —— 

Rules and Regulations copied 
from the wall of one of Califor- 
nia’s oldtime variety theatres. In 
those days they were kiown as 
honkytonks: 





better | 
conditions for the working man— | 
wage? | 
Now, we have a magazine that sets | 


send | 
sub- | 
what is| 


1. Ladies must be dressed and in 
the boxes by 7:30. 

2. No vulgar language allowed in 
green room, boxes or dressing 
rooms. 
performers must 
time they 


3. Ladies and 
turn down the gas every 
| leave the dressing rooms. 

4. All lady performers must wear 
tights. 

5. Ladies are not allowed to 
smoke during the show. 

6. Performers are expected to 
give and take one week’s notice. 

7. Performers late for an act will 
surely be fined. 


8. Anyone so under the influence 
of liquor as to neglect an act or 
turn will surely be fined. 


9. Absence or late to rehearsal 
without satisfactory excuse will be 
fined. Fifteen minutes grace al- 
lowed: rehearsals called whenever 
required. 


10. Performers are obliged to do 
as many acts and specialties as re 
quested by the manager. 

11. Ladies must 
dressing. (sic!) 


settle up before 


12. Lists of props for specialties 


and acts must be handed in at the 
first rehearsal. 
13. Ladies are allowed only two 


packages of cigarets nightly. 


14. Male performers are not al- 
lowed around the bar, in the green 
room or boxes. 

15. Performers must costume 
themselves according to the _ re- 
quirements of the acts or special- 
ties. 

16. Ladies are not allowed to 
run each other down to customers 
in the boxes. 

17. Performers must keep their 
dressing rooms in good condition 
and hang up their wardrobe. 

18. Performers are not allowed 
to guy or laugh in acts or turns. 

19. Performers are obliged to 
take one business encore. 

20. The above Rules and Regula- 
tions will be strictly enforced. 

' Per ORDER OF THE STAGE MANAGER. 
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FRED ALLEN AS A COLUMNIST to av. Slinger of Slané ¢ 

: Jack Conway, Slinger of Slang : 

Excerpts From His ‘Near Fun’ pd otha: 

Written for VARIETY in 1925 Through the five decades of its, bizarre beefs, that are away from 





Hew to Break a Magician's Heart Why should I play ball by hand 
Book a magic act in your the-; when so many things are being 


atre for a full 
that for a finish the professor will 


| 


week, stipulating | done by machinery? 
So you see, little kiddies, never | 


escape from a milk can filled with | think, as little Hal was so busy 


water. 


opens, pro- 
ceed as fol- 
lows: From 


Monday to 
Thursday 
nights, inelu- 
sive, ignore 
the magician 
entirely. Fri- 
day is the 
night. 

Whenthe 
professor en- 
ters the milk can, and the cabinet 
curtains are closed, turn out all 
lights in the theatre, quietly dis- 
miss vour audience, lock up and 
xo home. 





Fred Allen 


Bedtime Story 

Once upon a time there was a 
little man whom we shall cali Hal 
Flint. He was 38 years old and 
stood 36 inches in his stocking feet. 
The real reason little Hal didn't 
grow was because he was forever 
thinking. At grammar school he 





thought. “What if the school 
teacher loses her job? A girl can't 
get far who has no class.”’ Later, 


at college. he thought again, “Why 
should I join the handball team? 


NEW ACTS 


(January 21, 1921) 














JACK BENNY 
Monologist 
14 Mins.; One 
5th Ave., N.Y. 

Jack Benny has a violin and talk. 
Mainly talk. He handles himself 
as though having plaved = small 


time, though his talk material is} 


new. When Benny said he had 
stopped smoking. as smoking is 
now too effeminate, he waited for 
the expected laugh which was noi 
as hearty as he looked for, so ne 
repeated the gag. Later when near- 
ing the finish and the right exit, 
he pointed to his name on the 
card, While playing the violin, and 
saying, “Jack Benny. That's me. 
They couldn't get my 
on it.” 

His talk is along the lines of his 


girl, who lives in Philadelphia, 
with an idle brother and a father, 
who died. Benny said, the same 


evening he was to take his girl to 
the theatre. On account of the 
death of his girl's father, 
they were late for the 
ance. The Sth Ave. 
thought that was funnier than the 
smoking gag, which about sums up 
the Sth Ave. 

In outline of 
been a student ot 


turn, 
Ben 


Benny has 
Bernie, ii 


seems. He talks much 1l&e Bernie. | 


but has none of Bernie’s gags. His 
violin playing is negligible for re- 
sults. He holds the 
the regular way. under the neck. 
whereas Bernie holds is careless- 
Iv, often against his bedy, whicna 
Green of Green and Myra. on the 
same bill, must have intently ob- 
served. as he played his violin 
along that style. 


+ - “+ 
It wasnt 


vaudevilly to have two 


violinists on the same bill and 
have both of them recall) Bernie. 
although Bernie may not mind it 
It certainly did not help Benny 
But Benny seems able to he!p him- 
self. His only worry just now mey 
be how he is going to follov 
Bernie if he ca make the big 
time. Ine answer seems to be {0o: 
Benny to throw away is violia 
while Bernie is using one. and try 
é ther ethod ot working 
talk. if he doesn't care to becon 
a ono.ogist irlg 

The De mar t t Cail an 4 
Benny. also the Orpheum Circuit 
and the other bookings in between 
and below. but walle Benny joo! 
good enough to ake et 
he can't make the best as at pres- 
ent framed up 

Here’s a gag all talkers 
take. It was brought trom ‘ 
Coast by Bill Halligan and t 
leased for their benefit just befo 
he sailed. It is: “An optimist Is a 
bartender still paving dues to his 
union ° Remember—tThis is the 
Voistead era—Ed.] Sime, 


right name | 
| 


| 
} 








| 


; 


|} eolm, he 
| nent.” 





' 
; 


he added. | 
perform- | 
audience | 


instrument in| 


| really 


thinking he never had time to| 
Once the act | grow. Today he is 38 vears old and | 
Nothing but a) 


36 inches high. 
yardman in a dry goods store. 
The moral for parents who 
would have tall sons and daughters 
—Never let a child grow up with a 
weight on its mind. 
The Best Joke I Ever Heard 


‘One) 
_Apple: “Who was 
saw vou walking with yesterday?” 


Sauee: “That was no lady and 1} 


was running.” 
(Two) 
Humpty: “We stand 
every bed we sell.” 
Dumpty: “Who goes with 
when you sell twin beds?” 


in back of 


There’s many a battle fought daily 
We never hear about, 
To keep an act in a theatre 
That the manager wants to throw 
out. 








Our Novelette 





The back room at Mother Shan- 


non'’s boarding house was crowded | 


with mourners. The Great Mal- 
colm, who, with his trained pig 


has played the smaller houses for 
many years, had passed away. 
A disturbing silence permeated 


the air and many an actor's head, | 
jnever bowed 


in front of an audi- 


; ence, experienced a new sensation. | 
' Dumb 


acts were in the 
and nothing was said. 
The madame was so affected that 


majority 


none dare approach her until the | 
| arrival of the insurance company’s | 


representative. Forging his way 
through the side of Madame Mal- 
said: “‘Death is perma- 
“Yes,” replied the madame, 
“unless you can have your spot on 
the bill changed.” This was wasted 
on the insurance man. “What did 
he die of?” broadcast 
agent, “Starvation,” 
madame. 

Paling a trifle, the insurance 
man queried, “You mean to say 
that the Great Malcolm, owning a 


said 


trained pig, died of starvation?” 
“Yes.” sadly answered the madame 


The wonder of the insurance? 


caused him to exclaim: “It is laugh- | 


Had the Great Malcolm been 
hungry, he could have 
cooked and eaten his trained pig.” 


able. 


“Alas.” moaned the madame, “it 
is true, the Great Malcolm might 


have eaten the pig, but as he lived 


__... Released 


} 


that lady I} 


you | 


the claim | 
the | 














Rest Wishes VARIETY 
Bud and Ceee Robinson 
Currently 
BILTMORE BOWL, L. A. 
Direction: MCA 








so he died. A vegetarian.” 


'strel Show eleses here. Both End 


tor and stopped speaking to him. 
Liverpool, England—Left-hand- 
‘ed American leaves the country, 
finding it impossible 
placing monocle in right eye. 
Exeess, Neb.—Crosseyed sword- 


one of the Siamese Twins. Wrong 


one accepts him, 

Ansonia, Conn.—Manager Huff- 
man of the Cozy Theatre announces 
that. due to the lengih of the 
‘vaudeville program, he will have to 
split his feature picture, ‘The 10 
Commandments,” during the com- 


ing week. The Cozy will feature 
“Five Commandments.” Monday, 


, Tuesday, and Wednesday and the 
|remaining “Commandments” wita 
‘an entire change of vaudeville the 
last three days. 

Pike's Peak — Forecasters of 
America adopt official club song 
'ealled “It’s Always Fair Weather. ’ 
| Raincoat Maker's Local No. 123 
claims that this infringes on the 
ilocal’s staff number, “It = Ain't 
| Goin’ to Rain No More.” 
| Zien City, Hl—House of David. 


“Razor Jim” afterpiece as ‘‘Ham- 
'mer Jim,” there being no razors 
at the House of David. 





to Keep re- 





existence, a number of stafiers en’ 


Variety have exhibited some flair 
for picturesque and creative ver- 
biage but the one reporier-critic 
who left his mark large and sur- 
vives as legend is.the late Jack 
Conway. <A pink-cheeked, preme- 
turely whitehaired Irishman with 
a personality to melt iron doors, 
Conway had played cateh on the 


Brooklyn Club of the old Federal | 


League, which may seem a su’ange | 


break-in for a guy who is exien- 
sively quoted in H. L. \lencken’s 
“The American Language’ ‘thai 
boffo, socko. solid tome!) 

Jack Conway died 
1928. Some two years before he 


| did a piece for this paper on “Why 


|I Write 


Slang”, undoubtedly the 


| only employe of VARIETY ever in- 
'vited to explain his writing sivte, 


| because of 


we 19 it. (Jack als : iitles for 
Energine, Wash.—Hi Tom Min- | about it. ‘(Jack also wrete titles 


} 


es ag : | line), 
Men iad fights with the Interlocu- | | enoth from the article in question, 


widespread curiosity 


silent films as an occasional s:de- 
But before quoting at some 


it is necessary to the full truin, 


jand record, to state two. facts 
about VARIETY text in general. 
First the eariy issues were 


| written altogether in average, or-| 


swallower with circus proposes to | 


| 


at annual show, is forced to play | 


Height of Absent-Mindedness 





|manager of the Gem theatre, Tor- 
rington, Conn., closes his wife and 
|} goes home to dinner with a single 
woman on the bill, 

i Mary bought @ special song 

| The price she paid was low; 

l\In every house that Mary plaued 
i The song refused to go. 





Material —— 


(Cirea 1916) 
© In the heyday of U. S. vaudeville, it was the custom 
’ of Variety to print. with some regularity, a department 
\ of jokes and dialog, as then current in the theatres. 
“Released Material” implied jokes of venerable vintage. 
Ostensibly a “service” by this journal, for the benefit 
of incoming acts from the middlewest or England, this 


was a warning—"“use these 
self smalltime.” There was 
used. 


eee eee eS SESE 


gags, and vou'll stamp your- 
then no radio, no television, 


to give nationwide notice of what stuff had been over- 


SS SEES CO Cerone ere Sr Ser Seer re -> 


“Il have sent my wife to the Thousand Islands for a vacation. A 


week on each island.” 
“Don't get a 


pocket.” 


mild cigar! get 


When the 


first island was discovered). 


a strong one, so it won't break in my 


“IT read ‘Three Weeks’ in one day.” ‘The day after the book appeared). 


“If you had done it right the first time you wouldn't have to do it 


again.” ‘Ever since the first 


phoney missout). 


“Don't think I'm an Irishman because I'm a 


to any Nationality. in any locale. 


ton’s History of the Stage). 


acrobatic 


team thought of staging a 
fool.” ‘Gag switchable 
First recorded April 26, 1625, 


“Laugh and the world laughs with vou. snore and you snore alone.” 


Joe Miller 


“I was at a wooden 


621 B.C 


“Have you been 
Jan. 8, 1872 


0 sOte’. 


to Pai is, 


“You can drive a horse to drink 


1895 
. Ty . ‘ _ - . > & ? 

How's Ve I mo er-in-law 
plaint’” “No complaint: everybo¢ 
“Silk stockings may be high 

. 
vi it “ 


wedding vesterday:; two 


London 


+4 


Poles got married.’ 


Germany) Wales, Jail?” 


Scotland, 


, but a pencil must be lead” ‘Oct. 5. 
at es Gead , “tT hat Was toe com- 
Sat lsiled 
f it ou e e¢ a ta ] \ rT - Toe 


Hut- 


After the Monday matinee, the | 


thodox, dull journalese. In sort, 
this paper did not emerge fuil oi 
color, but rather developed color 
through the vears. The “sw:ien” 
to the vernacular of Broadway 
came imperceptibly. Second, onee 
VaRIETY began sounding like its 
environment it is to be noted that 
some staffers got “more royatist 
than the king’. Sime once pui a 
notice on the bulletin board: “Stop 
trying to be cute in reviews.” 

Suffice that the classic slinger 
of slang on this sheet was Jack 
Conway. He attributed his use of 
slang to the simple fact that he 
had “found a home” for a talent 
which came naturally to him. “On 
this sheet, where they use the dic- 
tionary as a door check. I could 
rip and tear—and I have” 


Just Natural 

Quoting further trom his piece 
dated Dee. 29, 1926: 

“And I like it. I think ‘guts’ has 
it all ever ‘courage.’ ‘clicked’ can 
ouipoint ‘satisfactory’ any t me, 
and ‘brodied’ can give ‘failed.’ 
seven in the rack and bank the last 
ball. 





“In addition, tts my natural 
medium. When I do a Sherwood 


Anderson with a hangover hitting 
on all six and turn the mental 
spotlight inward, it isn’t introspec- 
tion; it’s the lewdown. And when 


' Ive conned myself back to normal 
; and the dauber isn’t down, it’s not 


' ferentiate between the dese. 


intellect triumphant over complex, 
or ego again in the ascendant—in 
my lingo it’s beating the horrors, 
which probably means the same 
thing, although you can't prove it 
by me. 


“Yes, [m proud to be labeled a, 
slangster; to be articulate and un-; 


derstandable to my mob. Slang 
has its complexities, Just as well as 
pure English. 

“The average reader doesn't dif- 
dose 
and dem type of slang and the 
wisecracking variety, which has its 


; | 
in October, | probably never heard that a ‘bass 





‘with its 


the regulation diet. 

“Broadway slang differs from 
gun talk as much as Bostonese 
from hog latin. Broadway chatter 
is full of theatrical cracks such as 
‘flopped,’ ‘clicked,’ ‘wowed.’ ‘kavoed 
‘em, ‘knocked ’em_ bowlegged.’ 
‘four frolics daily, ‘10 per center.’ 
ail of which would be mashed po- 
tatoes to the wire who buzzes giibly 
about ‘mouthpieces,’ ‘big house.’ 
‘head screw,’ ‘gettin’ a tail. ‘right 


britch,’ ‘insider,’ ‘fish hooks,’ ‘fiop 
worker,’ ‘jug touch,” ‘sheet and 
seratch man,’ etc. 

The Broadway wisecracker has 


ecrummer’ in eertain circles is a 
gentleman who socks lonely wavy- 
farers on the conk with a sap in 
preference to sticking him up with 
a rod and saving the .-ock for 
emergencies. 

‘“‘And the cleverest wire who ever 
reefed an insider would be aston- 
ished te hear that a ‘milk man’ 
was a hambo, who stole more bows 
than the applause warranted at the 
finish of his act. 

“By the same token the knight 
of the grease paint wouldn't be 
hep that a ‘sheet and s-‘ratch man’ 
was eannonesque for a high-class 
forger, and the pincher wouid 
never tumble that ‘ee veovle’ 
meant an act that kicked in more 


than the usual vaudeville agent's 
legitimate commission. 
““very phase of our complex 


civilization, and every class have 
contributed something to what is 


fast becoming a national slang- 
uage. The bootleggers with their 
‘hooch,’ ‘riding,’ ‘drums,’ ‘tail,’ 


‘fronters,’ ‘fixers’; the underworid 
with its jargon, almost unintel- 
ligible to an outsider: the outdoor 
show game with its ‘rag front.’ ‘sil- 
ver men,’ ‘pitch.’ ‘ballvhoo.” ‘grift,’ 
‘roll downs,’ ‘shill,’ and hundreds 
et other words; racing with its 
‘front runners,’ ‘morning vfiories,’ 
‘stoomers,’ ‘workouts.’ ‘wind suck- 
ers.’ ‘pencil men.’ ‘chumps.’ ‘round 
books,’ ‘first past.’ et al: the road, 
‘blanket st'ffs” ‘jungle,’ 
‘rods,’ ‘blind,’ ‘Mulligan,’ ‘main 
stem,’ and the tousand and o-e 
ethers; the dopes and hopheads, 
with their ‘stem,’ ‘ven hok. ‘habit,’ 
‘sui pow,’ ‘layout.’ ‘landlord spe- 
cial” ‘green pill” ‘yen shee.’ 
‘needle,’ ‘hypo’; the army = and 
Havy. with ‘flops. ‘dream bags.’ 
and the war slang born during the 
recent quarrel, avd so on ad in- 


| finitum. 


“It is not bevond the range of 
possibility that some day an entire 
new language will evolve and that 
some pioneer will write a book in 
it, without recourse to what we 
know now as pure English. And 
why not? Some of t-e terms and 
words considered vulgar 10 vears 


,ago have become harmiess and in- 


ito our parents, but after a 


inception in a desire tor colorful | 


phraseology. 
and ordinary speech, dictated by 
precedent and good form. 


It disdains the usual | 


“To this school belong the para- 


phrasers and the simile makers. 
They are inventors in a measure, 
and instead of writing that ‘Joe 
Gilch has attempted an impossible 
task,’ they prefer to say, ‘Joe Gileh 
is trying to stop Niagara with a 
tennis racket.’ 

“Most slangsters use the exagger- 
ated simile when breaking into 
print. Its use has crept more and 
more into our general language. 
It’s an everyday occurrence to hear 


one trail say to another, ‘Powder 
your nose, kid; you look like a 
sear.” 


“But there is the purist in slang 
as Weil as in belles lettres. The guy 
who knows all the gun talk and will 
make no concessions to anyone 
outside of the mob. By the mob I 
refer to those fortunate individuals 
who can tune in on the conversa- 
tion of a flock of cannons and fol- 
low it without the aid of a central] 
office dick or an interpreter. 
“This bird will necessarily go up 
against a select clientele, for no 
one but the etymologists will take 
the trouble to have his rave an- 
alyzed. However, he’s a hundred to 


| ising 


nocuovs through general use. Of 
}sueh is ‘gold digcer. no~ men- 


tioned in polite society until a dar- 
ing author appropriated it and used 
it as a title for his play. There was 
nothing comical about a loose lady 
comedy 
was fashioned around her and she 
was marked human. she was ad- 
mitted to the national language. 


NEW ACTS 


(March 8 1918) 














WINCHELL & GREEN 
‘Spooneyville’ (Skit) 

12 Mins.: Two 
American Roof. N. Y¥. 

In forming a likable act for the 
No. 2 position, Walter Winchell 
and Rita Green have made a prom- 
start. Theirs is sort of a 


, bench turn, but it has dialog. songs 


one to get a rise out of the tall 
foreneaas for they are nuts about’ 


and dances. For an opening tne 
girl is perched on a bit of bricx 
wall, and there is a duet, the lyme 
ef which is rather bright. They 
wander to a bench for a spooney 
bit. followed by another song. But 
there, while the lvrie inciudes th: 
names of famous men, it is not so 
well written 

While Miss Green is making a 
costume change Winchell handles 
a war song, and he gives way ior 


the girl's eccentric soto dance 
There is another duet for toe 
close, and some siepping takes 
them off. The first two numbers 
appear to be written, and were 
helped by the naive manner of 


The turn isn't one to 
any volume ot ap- 


Miss Green. 
bring ferth 


plause, but it’s pleasant. Ibee. 
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Famed Flagship Theatres of Europe 





Felies-Bergere 





Paris. 

The Folies-Bergere has become a worid symbol! of the 
lush and lavish in reyue productions plus the elevation 
of the nude to a place of reverent stardom. The Folies 
now means a place where production, ingenuity and visual 
beauty are the stars, and the names of the performers are 
usually little known or, at any rate, not the draw for the 
patronage it gets all year round from the French as well 
as the tourists. In a way the tourist adoption had some- 
thing to do with the format now utilized which stakes 
everything on eyeball splendor and appeal with hardly 
more than a hundred lines spoken at every show. It was 
different at one time and the advent of the Folies-Bergere 
goes back to 1869. 

Unfortunately, right after being built the Folies was 
commandeered by the government during the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870, but drew big houses, even then, to 
hear the political debates over whether Paris would sur- 
render. It did, but the Folies did not and sprang into 
action as a musichall which emulated the great London 
musichalls of the day such as the Alhambra. Then, under 
Leon Sari, it became a successful vauder with offbeat 
acts the main attraction, such as a lady with two heads 
and a man who swallowed serpents and then “opened” his 
stomacn to take out strings of false pearls to hand out to 
the ladies. 

There was also the famed pronienoir, place for standees, 
where the joygirls of the era did a rushing business 
among the many foreign visitors, even in those days. 

In spite of this suceess Sari had a longhair bent and 
suddenly gave his house over to the famed musicians of 
the day such as Gounod, Massenet and Saint-Saens, and 
ealled it Le Concert De Paris. Not many listeners came 
‘and a month later the Folies was reborn, but too much 
had been lost. It was closed but when reopened by the 
Isola Brothers they gave it back its renown as a great 
musichall. 

The first real revue at the Folies, which was to fore- 
shadow the type and sumptuosity of those of today, was 
given in 1886 by its new owners, Mr. and Mrs. Lallemand, 
It was called “Places Aux Jeunes” (Place for the Young). 
At this time such names as Yvette Guilbert and La Belle 
Otero appeared there. The first girls were introed into 
the Folies by Edouard Marchand, the nephew of the 
Lallemands. The first nude show took place in Paris in 
1893 at the Quatz’ Art Student ball. Some wined-up 
women began to dispute their relative pulchritude and 
soon were stripped down and comparing chassis. The 
students loved it but a bluenosed Senator, Berenger, ar- 
rested the girls. This led to student protests which ended 
in riots and also to the final emancipation of women from 
the encumbrements of the clothes that encased their 
showbiz-wise attributes. A moral victory was won by 
the students and it was immediately picked up by show- 
men who began such items as a sort of peepshow with a 
gir] taking a bath, etc. 

The Folies also took this up. Meanwhile it had changed 
hands again and was owned by Raphael Baretta, who put 
Paul Derval, the present owner, in charge about 1914. 
In 1919 it belonged to Derval, who gave it its sweep and 
Iushness of today. Derval, an astute showman, trans- 
formed the Folies by having workmen do it while the show 
was on, so to lose no b.o. Today it operates seven days a 
week. 

Derval created such stars as Maurice Chevalier, Mistin- 
guett and Josephine Baker. Others who played the 
house were Charles Chaplin, Raimu, Fernandel, Max 
Dearly, Charles Trenet, Harry Pilcer and even Stalin, in 
the person of a showgirl who liked the name. However, 
Derval soon gave up star names when he found it was too 
costly, and made the show too dependent on one name, 
Since the war it is the show that is the thing and un- 
draped girls, he feels, have made the renown of the 
Folies, not the names who passed. 

It takes 10 months to prepare a new production and 
usually it costs in the vicinity of $300,000. However, it 
has afiected U. S. legit in its leading to the earlier great 
revues of the Ziegfelds, Whites and Carrolls and the many 
stars it nurtured. 

Every title has 13 letters and the word “folie,” which 
spells good luck, for it has been SRO since the war. Specs 
are changed every four years but could go on. Recently 
it made a star out of the prancing, sensual Yvonne 
Menard, but the star days are definitely over at this house. 

Once the site of the home of a tippling monk, who gave 
it to a hospital to ease his conscience, this is tourist must 
and is as much a part of Paris as the Eiffel Tower and 
as much a part of international show business as any 
audience. Its many imitators and its own travelling 
troupes attest to its worldwide pull and vitality. For the 
last 10 years the veritable creative aspecis of the Folies- 
Bergere have been in the hands ot Michel Gyarmathy. 


? 





Casino De Paris 





Casino De Paris, another great revue house and also of 
worldwide repute, was built in 1917 by Leon Volterra on 
the site of the Jardins De Paris, a vaude-danserie of the 
day, akin to the old Moulin Rouge in style. Volterra 
broke in his revue ideas at the neighboring Apollo The- 
atre until the Casino was ready. He staked the appeal on 
names and girls and super-spec revues, and made the 
grade with a parade of names such as Gaby Deslys, the 
Dolly Sisters, Mistinguett, Chevalier, Josephine Baker, 
Pilcer and others. 

When the economic crisis hit in 1929 the fate of the 
Casino went with it, and the present owner, Henri 
Varna, took it over-from Volterra. Varna also had the 
other big revue houses at the time, the Palace and the 
Ambassadeurs. Varna, defying the times, went into the 
biz with big-monied revues which paid off in spite of the 
tact that mary less tourists were in evidence those days. 
It was then that Varna started his famous “talent trust,” 


By GENE MOSKOWITZ 

by signing Maurice Chevalier, Mistinguett and Miss Baker 
to exclusive contracts. He outbid the other houses at the 
time, such as the Empire, Olympia, Folies-Bergere, Pal- 
ace and Moulin Rouge. 

Revues had such offbeat names as “Paris-Ri-Ki,” “Cach 
"Ton Piano” ‘Hide Your Piano), etc. He also got the 
famed Comedie-Francaise star Cecile Sorel te do some 
sketches there, with her husband, the Count de Segur, 
which had all Paris running to see it. Her imitation of 
Mistinguett descending a staircase, with all her chic and 
dynamism, and her remark “Did I Get Down All Right?”, 
became a Parisian catchphrase. Varna does all in staging 
and preparing his expensive revues and today he ranks, 
along with the Folies-Bergere, for top tourist pull. 

Varna also directed the Empire in its heyday as a top 
vauder from 1922 to 1931. He engaged such big U. S. 
names as Jeaneite MacDonald and Jackie Coogan and 
many other famous international names. Later the Em- 
pire became a cinema and then was resurrected as a revue 
house by Pierre-Louis Guerin after the World War II. 
Today it has been metamorphosed to Cinerama, which is 
doing great for it is, in a way, a return to proven show 
biz values, that is a spectacular show. 





Olympia, Moulin Rouge, Bal Tabarin 





In passing, it is well ta mention the Olympia which 
was a second slot musichall before becoming a cinema in 
the 1930s, and has now again emerged as t':e¢ top musie- 
hall on the Continent under the helming of Bruno Coqua- 
trix. It has ushered in a return and renaissance of vaude 
which has always been a staple aspect of other show biz 
adjuncts, and now once more takes its place as a popular 
attraction here, both for nostalgic oldsters and the 
younger set. 

Moulin Rouge, the famed old nitery that is now a 
cabaret musichall, and the Bal Tabarin, shuttered for over 
two. years, are to reopen some time in late ’56 under the 
Lido Syndicate, Guerin and Rene Fraday, with a new 
purely Parisian show which is to reach back to and em- 
bellish its famed meccano aspects and lavish presenta- 
tions of yore. Tabarin had its big days in the '20s with 
expensive shows which featured nudes coming down from 
the ceiling in gilded cages, or coming up from the cellar 
on whirling merry-go-rounds. 

All aspects of the high room were utilized to make this 


an eyefilling affair. Plus the mechanical gadgets and 
wonders, it had the top variety acts of the day, and was 
the reigning favorite cabaret in the Pigalle district until 
the war. After the war it came back tor awhile and car- 
ried on via tourists on its past name. Then it began to 
wane as the shows and machinery both got kinks in them. 
It closed two vears ago and is now on the agenda for a 
future reopening by Guerin and Fraday. They hope to 
redo the house but give it a completely French-type pres- 
entation relying on taste, sheer profuseness of costumes, 
neatly outlined nudes and some refurbishing and new 
twists on the mechanical side. 

One thing envisaged is a plexiglass swimming pool 
which will rise trom the basement full of nude mermaids. 
So the trend here, of returning to proven values, con- 
tinues while the Folies and Casino go on in their proven 
vein and the musichall enters a new and bright chapter 
in its long history. 


The London Palladium 














By HAROLD MYERS 
London, 

By its policy of big league international vaudeville, the 
London Palladium has done more than merely establish 
itself as one of the flagship theatres of the world; it has 
also pioneered a revival of variety in the United States. 
The Danny Kaye-Judy Garland seasons at the Palace, New 
York, were a logical sequel to their triumphs in London. 

Although the Palladium has been booking American 
star names intermittently over the past 45 years, the big- 
time vaudeville seasons, headlined by stars of stage, 
screen, radio, tv and disk, are a postwar phenomenon. 
Oddly enough, the experiment started in 1948 with a 
failure. Mickey Rooney, first of the major Hollywood im- 
ports, failed to make the grade either with the critics or 
the public; the Danny Kaye season which followed proved 
to be a major triumph, not only for the performer, but for 
vaudeville itself. His success was a timely lift for the 
newly inaugurated policy and, since then, many famous 
personalities have established new reputations at the Pal- 
ladium. 

The Palladium has its own Oscar for its visiting stars. 
The brass name-plate on the No. 1 dressing room is today 
treasured by many stars from across the Atlantic. 


Fitty Years of British Music-Hall 


By VAL PARNELL 
(Managing Directer of Moss’ Empire, Lid., which operates Europe's biggest chain of ‘live theatres which inclide 
the London Palladium), as told to IAN BEVAN (author of ‘Top of the Bill’ and ‘Royal Performance’) 


London. 

Fifty years is a long time to stay in public favor—for 
an artist, a politician or a newspaper—so I am not at- 
tempting to minimize VARIETY’s achievement when I say 
it is less than half the time that variety, as a form of stage 
entertainment, has stood in high 
favor with the British public. And 
it is still “going strong.” 

Television is sometimes said to be 
its deadly enemy, but television is not 
in itself a form of entertainment. It 
is merely a mechanical means of tak- 
ing entertainment to the public. Part 
of that entertainment, in fact a very 
large part, is, and will continue to 
be, nething more or less than straight 
variety, the sort of thing that some 
people call “oldfashioned vaudeville.” 
To me, there is nothing oldtashioned 
in laughter and song, the two staple 
commodities in which variety deals, and nothing that I 
can feresee is going to lessen public demand tor them, 
provided we keep giving them in modern style and set- 
ting. 

The phenomenal success of recording artists such as 
Johnnie Ray and Frankie Laine at the London Palladium 
in recent years have made some critics say that the genu- 
ine British musichall public has been displaced by a 
younger generation of disk-enthusiasts who are only curi- 
ous to see their favorite mechanical voices “in the flesh.” 
But even that is nothing new. Harry Lauder owed a large 
part of his stage success to the big sale of his gramophone 
records, and Peter Dawson, the Australian singer, who 
was the biggest record-seller of them all in the ’20s, 
earned a place at the top otf the Palladium bill because 
of it. 

Postwar audiences have packed the London Palladium 
to see American stars they had first known in films— 
stars such as Bob Hope, Jack Benny, Danny Kaye, Jimmy 
Durante, Betty Hutton, Martin & Lewis, and many others, 
That, again, has been quoted by the knockers as evidence 
that there is no “real musichall public’ any more, but 
only a mob of film fans intrigued by the personal appear- 
ance of their celluloid favorites. But tiat is nothing 
new, either. Jackie Coogan was a Palladium top-of-the-bill 
in silent film days, and Ramon Novarro was a sellout suc- 
cess in the early 1930s. The audiences did not come to 
see film stars, but to see performers; and this has been 
very effectively proved in one or two cases when big film 
names have failed to do good stage acts, and the theatre 
has been far from full. 

Disk and Pix Names Not Enough 


To say that the British musichall has been artificially 
kept alive by American disk and film sters is to ignore the 
truth that these artists have only succeeded in filling the- 
atres by giving good stage performances. Anything less 
than a good performance would be a confidence trick that 
the public is quick to see through. 

We in Britain have succeeded in bringing audiences into 




















Val Parnell 


vaudeville theatres night after night, yeor attler year, 
since the middle of the last century. 

The rush of celebrities to see the Palladium vaudeville 
stars is always something amazing. Our Royal Family, 
who normally restrict their variety visits to the annual 


Royal Variety Show in aid of charity, came informally 
to the theatre to see Kaye upon his first visit, and I had 
the honor of welcoming King George VI and Queen Eliza- 
beth, Princess Elizabeth and, on more than one occas- 
sion, Princess Margaret and the Duchess of Kent. 


Low Comies Click in High Circles | 


The late King, although he was seldom able to go to 
variety theatres, was a great lover of this form of enter- 
tainment, and the patronage of the British Royal Family, 
has in fact, been a tremendous help to the musichalls 
ever since King Edward VII (‘in his days as Prince of 
Wales) set a precedent by going to a musichall informally 
and without escorts. 

All the monarchs I have been privileged to meet, in- 
cluding the present Queen, have been great lovers of real 
musichall comedy, and the tamous group of Knockabout 
comics, whom we call the Crazy Gang, have been the 
mainstay of many royal shows. 

Crazy Gang-humor can be pretty broad, and when the 
late King tock his Queen to the Victoria Palace Theatre 
one night to see a Crazy Gang show, they voluntarily cen- 
sored many of their jokes in deference to the royal pres- 
ence. The King sent for Bud Flanagan, lezeder of the 
Gang, in the interval, and demanded to know if he was 
seeing the tull show. Bud had to admit that some of the 
gags had been cut. “I've paid good money for my seats,” 
said the King ‘as, indeed, he had), “and I want to see 
what I've paid for. Put all the gags back in the second 
half.” The Gang did, and His Majesty laughed louder 
than anyone. 


For more than half a century the Crazy Gang has been 
a topline attraction in British variety—inimitable and 
unexporiable, tireless and brilliantly inventive. Over the 
years they must have earned many hundreds cf thousands 
of pounds tor themselves and tor theatre managements 
(my own firm included’. It is strange to reeall, then, 
that the Gang was created more or less by accident, when 
I was booking weekly variety bills for the Palladium. 

There were, at that time, two fairly successful double 
acts touring the halls—Nervo & Knox, and Naughton & 
Gold. I had both of them engaged on contracts with 16 
weeks barring clauses to keep them away from rival 
London managements. Something went wrong with the 
Chrisimas bookings, and I was obliged to put both acts 
into the London Palladium during the same week to main- 
tain the bar. 

To avoid the monotony of two similar acts on the same 
bill, I suggested that they should interrupt each other's 
acts in a type of “crazy” routine. It was a great success, 
and later these two <ccis were joined by a third great duo 
—Flanagan & Alten. Together these six men proved an 
irresistible combination for the London pubiic, and ever 
since the Garg was born at the Palladium the London 
public has rever let them go. 

It would be easy to go on reminiscing like this for 
pages, because every minute in show business is capable ot 
providing an interesting memory, and with 50 years to 
range over, tre possibilities are unlimited. But, rather 
than crowd this paper with remembrances of things past, 
I would prefer to look to the future, which I trust will 
be a prosperous one for both America’s VaR ETy and 
British variety. May 50 successful years for both be fol- 
lowed by 59 more. 
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The Nite Spots 





- Continued from page 417 





ticker tape parade. Queen Marie of Roumania came on a 
“good will’ tour and Whalen—he was the Police Com- 
missioner as well as greeter—took an encore. (‘Cross 
your legs, Queenie!’’ some brash Yank news photogra- 
pher-urged, and royalty obliged.) 


The Charleston gave way to the Black Bottom and the 
Varsity Drag gave way to the marathon dance craze. It 
was the era of the flappers and the flippers, hipflasks, rac- 
coon coats, Stutz Bearcats and the ukulele. 

Wendell Hall, ‘‘the redheaded music maker,” started 
that one with “It Ain’t Gonna Rain No Mo’.” Moran & 
Mack (“The Two Black Crows’’) and a German-imported 
“laughing record” view with “Ukulele Ike” Cliff Edwards 
were disk bestsellers. Knee-length skirts, bobbed hair, 
cloche hats, Rudy Vallee, Garbo & Gilbert, Swanson and 
Crawford, Shearer and Lon Chaney, the Gershwins and 
the Astaires, Jolson and Cantor, Gaxton and Fred Stone, 
Ruth Etting and “Col.’”’ Gimp, F. Scott Fitzgerald and Billy 
Sunday, Shipwreck Kelly “the flagpole sitter” and the 
Ponzi scandal, Sacco & Vanzetti and the Teapot Dome, 
President Harding’s death and the Hall-Mills case, Irving 
Berlin and Ellin Mackay, Chaplin and Lloyd, “petting 
parties” and “flaming youth,” Babe Ruth and Dempsey- 
Tunney “long count,’ Bobby Jones, Red Grange, the Four 
Horsemen, Bill Tilden, Paavo Nurmi, Will Rogers, Sin- 
clair Lewis, the Prince of Wales, Al Smith, the wreck of 
the Vestris and the crash of the Shenandoah, the St. Val- 
entine’s massacre and those ornate floral gangsters’ 
funerals, Izzy Einstein and Moe Smith, the protean Prohi- 
bition enforcement agents, Ruth Elder, Pickford and Fair- 
banks, Clarence Chamberlin and Charles A. Levine, Cmdr. 
Richard E. Byrd and Jack Dempsey, Snyder-Gray and 
Mills-Hall murder trials, Cohan & Harris end Clark & 
McCullough, the first Atlantic City “beauty pageant,” 
Fanny Brice and Nicky Arnsiein—these are names which 
almost automatically conjure up the era. 








| From Bella to Sherm_ ae 
As do Chink Sherman and the Club Abbey with its 
effemcee Jean Mallin ... Barney Gallant, Jim Mori- 


arty, ... “Prince Mike Romanoff ... Ruby Keeler at Ben 
Marden’s Silver Slipper and l’affaire Johnny Irish versus 
Al Jolson ... the Cotton Club, Connie’s Inn, Small’s Para- 
dise and Barron’s in Harlem versus the other dingier black- 
and-tans such as Dickie Wells, the Clam House and Hot 
Feet ... Carl Van Vechten and “Nigger Heaven”... Belle 
Livingston’s “Salon” (an entire private house on East 58th 
St.) and Helen Morgan’s House of Morgan which flopped, 
but she did better in the Chateau Madrid ... Lou and 
Arkie Schwartz, Gene Geiger and Vincent Lopez, the Sal- 
vins and Jim Thompson . . . George Olsen and the Club 
Chantee ... Zani’s and Jack & Charlie ... Perona and 
Billingsley . Commissioner Buckner and his padlocks 
(the sacrosanct Colony got one for a time) ... Club 
Durant and the Club Dover, and later the Parody and 
Leon Enken at the dcor and Clayton, Jackson & Durante 
as the draw . . . the ‘five and ten” law, five years in jail 
and/or $10,090 fine for manufacturing bootleg booze... 
scofflaws and cocktails in teacups . Don Dickerman 
and Rudy Vallee’s Heigh-Ho Club (later the Villa Vallee, 
now the Copacabana) . Speakeasy Row shunted from 
49th and 52d St. when Rockefeller Center started building, 
and 52d St. later became Swing Street with Cozy Cole, 
Stuff Smith, Farley & Riley, the Onyx, the Hickory, et al. 

. the hideaway speaks, one entered via a subway turn- 
stile and another in the backroom of a proper ladies’-only 
hostelry ... the Polish consulate on Washington Square 
North which became a class speak (champagne cocktails $3 
a copy) and Walter O’Keefe emceeing at Mori’s ... Texas 
Guinan’s necklace of padlocks as she was shunted from 
joint to joint and brother Tommy Guinan taking over 
from Larry Fay... 

The Prohibition mobsters had a genius for organization 
and efficiency which has oft inspired the observation that, 
had they applied the same acumen to legitimate business, 
they would be captains of industry. It’s a sorry note that, 
in a sense, they were the whole goshdarn army of indus- 
try—the admirals, field marshals, generals, everything. 
Those who survived have evidenced that acumen in 
strang * unions, liquor cartels, hotels, “legit” 
operations in Las Vegas and other key city niteries. But 
that’s not our story, for the moment. 

The bonifaces who were successful in unspooling the 
ties that bound them—as “front” men—to the hoods 
have also done right well by themselves. They’re leaders 
jn the community, social arbiters; strange what giving a 
“right” table or the proper “courtesy” to a really legit 
guy will do. They’re benefactors in the proper places, 
contributors to the right causes—‘“it’s deductible you 
know’’—recipienis of columnar accolades for charity. But, 
in truth, that’s true of many another sharpshooter who, 
having attained a place in the community, staris making 

“character.” 





Gotta Know the Right Hoedlum 
‘But in those ripsnortin’ days it was polite to be recog- 
nized by the right hoodlums in the right places, and while 
the newspaper morgues—in more than one way—are re- 
plete with their desperado exploits the memory lingers on 
as regards some of these nitery entrepreneurs. 

Among other operators of the era, some of whom have 
survived and have become decorative contributors to the 
American scene, were/are John (Steinberg) & Christo 
(Tourtoulis), Julius Fischer, John Wagener, Henry Sotos, 
Nicholas D. Prounis, Arnold Rossfield, Barney Gallant, the 
Kriendlers, John Perona, Charlie Berns, Sierman Billings- 
Jey, Toots Shor, Gene Cavallero, Joe Moss, Gene Geiger, 
Vincent Lopez (Geiger was his alter ego), Ben Marden, 
Clifford C. Fischer, Nicky Blair, Billy Rose, NTG (Nils T. 
Granlund), et al. 

Irving Berlin, whose singing waiter days stood him in 
good stead over the years as a scientific pulse on popular 
music tastes, harks back’ to the Pelham Cafe at 12 Pell St., 
off the Bowery: and Chatham Square, where he first ran 
into Joe Schenck, who owned the drugstore on that corner 
in the heart of New York’s Chinatown. 

He started as a busker, along with George Whiting, 
Joe McCarthy, Ray Walker, Hughie Cannon, Ted Snyder 
and graduated into being a singing waiter. This meant 
work in little tonier spots like Stauch’s, Coney Island; 
Pabst’s in Harlem; Nigger Mike’s, Steve Brodie’s, Sisto’s 
and others—oases that doited Manhattan from Chinatown 
to Times Square and right up to Harlem. He recalls that 
he and Snyder would periodically hire white tie and 








tails when buskin’ at The Lobster, Rector’s, Churchill’s 
and Reisenweber’s which were great plugs, because they 
got the “right” people, and where the managements wel- 


comed the singing waiters—many of them also songplug-. 


ging songwriters by now—because it was a cuffo “extra 
added attraction.” 

by singing other people’s songs, says Berlin, he along 
with some of the above-named then tyro songsmiths got 
the popular “feel.”” They’d combine into duets and quar- 
teis, besides soloing, plugging one another’s song. Hughie 
Cannon, a vet busker whose specialty was essentially as a 
versatile piano player—‘“he could accompany anybody and 
anythine’’—authored the now classic ‘‘Ain’t It a Shame?” 
and “Biil Bailey.” Henry Waterson eventually was to 
finance Ted Snyder and Berlin and form the longtime 
standard publishing house known as Waterson, Berlin & 
Snyder, with offices next to Maxim’s, owned by Julius 
Keller, a restaurateur with a fine sense of cuisine and 
potable standards. Waterson was a diamond dealer but 
his interest in show business revolved from the fact his 
brother-in-lay -w was a music jobber. 


| Eddie Cantor Recalls | 


Eddie Cantor. gives a closeup on the buskin’ “days with 
this memoir: 


“During the early 1900’s, Coney Island had more than 
its share of singing -waiters—the College Inn, Diamond 
Tony’s, Roseben’s Pavilion. “Ragtime” Jimmy, he was 
called in those days—Jimmy Durante, now—was the piano 
player when I slung beers at Carey Walsh’s. This is how 
it worked. 

“The waiters were each given a $5 stack of chips, for 
which they paid $4.50. With every $5 in sales, they 
cleared 50 cents for themselves, in addition to their tips. 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday you were good for 50 or 60 
bucks. Heaven help you if ycu had two rounds of drinks 
and didn’t tip! The things that we used to do to those 
drinks! 

“The singing waiters had an unwritten law; you never 
said to a customer’s request, ‘I don’t know that number.’ 
You were supposed to know every number. A guy from 
Nebraska: would call you over to his table and say, ‘Hey, 
kid, let’s have good old “Robin Redbreast’.’ ‘Righto!’ I 
cried as soon as I realized it was a song and not a brand of 
Scotch. ‘Hey, Jimmy,’ I’d shout to the pianist, ‘Robin 
Redbreast.’ ‘Okay,’ said Jimmy. He never said anything 
e'ise and he was never at a loss, for Jimmy had the rare 
talent of making up tunes on the spur of the moment 
that others take weeks to write. 

“This is the first time I’ve aciually confessed that some 
of the waivers were not 100% honest. I was _ posi- 
tively 110° crocked. Some of our customers who were 
drinking gin, after about the 12ih drink, never knew it but 
they were getting plain water from the tap at 20c a shot. 
Bourbon drinkers, when they got high enough, were being 
served stale ginger ale. This is when I first learned the 
business cf mind-over-maiter. The gin drinker would 
cown a couple of glasses of water from the sink and screw 
up his face in the belief that he was still on gin. 

“A singing waiter learned about life the hard way. It 
was a great experience, but you can take it from me, I en- 
joyed my years with Ziegfeld much more.” 








Ev olution ¢ of. the Hotel ‘Route’ | 


From Prohibition the niteries have found their levels. 
Each sk2y city now has its highlight spot. Sometimes it’s 
focuse<d) around the No. 1 hotel which, in itself, is another 
post-World War II evolution. In actuality it is keyed to 
the development of radio when a “wire” into a hotel 
“room” was essentially a two-way deal: it gave the sta- 
tion a regular sustaining pickup (time-filler) and it was 
regarded as an “institutional” plug for the hostel. 

Theory then was that the nitery adjunct was a goodwill- 
getter for the hotel—‘‘we make our money from renting 
rooms,” was the axiom. Times changed, of course, and 
the average key city hotel’s problem is to maintain turn- 
over—there’s no profit in permanent guests. And of 
course the sundry “rooms” are big revenue-producers on 
their own. 

The hotels’ popularity, starting first in key cities from 
coast-to-coast and revolving from the Statler chain opera- 
tion, and now considerably expanded with the Hilton, 
Sheraton. Schine and kindred setups, stemmed from the 
first really legitimate aspects of nite life. There was no 
questions about a good hotel’s catering. If the food were 
stylized, that was the least of it—the hotel was legitimate. 
The charges ditto. Also, you knew it was mob-‘‘clean.” 

Eventually, the Miami Beach and kindred resorts had 
to put in bands and entertainers either to keep their 
guesis on the premises or lure prospective guesis. The 
Cocoanut Grove, Empire Room, Pump Room, Cotillion 
Room, Persian Room, Maisonette, Starlight Roof and the 
like became as synonymous as the Copacabana, Mocambo, 
Chez Paree, Ciro’s. 

The evolution of the niteries also saw the dilution of 
the couvert in favor of a minimum charge, in actuality a 
spurious but charming device. Minimums and other hid- 
den charges are so geared as to more than equalize mat- 
ters. But the public accepted it. 





TV’s Influence ‘e on Nitery Talent | 


The Post-Prohibition evolution too, saw the upsurge of 
standout names and top salaries, in hotels and conven- 
tional niteries, and not Las Vegas alone. Talent liked 
the idea because they were good showcases for the then 
actor’s idea of the end—a legit production (no traveling, 
etc.) or even radio and piciures. Today it’s tv. 

Name acts who could croon lullabies to tired gamblers 
commanded special largesse but by and large they were 
as potent in any type cabaret. Befcre Vegas, the New Or- 
leans, Saratoga (during the August racing season) and 
Florida joints were tops. Now there’s no season or time 
or limit. 

There is no standard on talent. Ezio Pinzo is as potent 
as Tony Martin; Helen Traubel does like Durante: the Ritz 
Bros. vie with the Kean Sisters, and over the years the 
perennials and the potents have run the gamut from 
Joe E. Lewis to Noel Coward, Marguerite Piazza to Milton 
Berle, Danny Thomas to Marlene Dietrich, the DeMarcos 
to Katherine Dunham; Danny Thomas to Patrice Munsel, 
Mimi. Benzell to Lena Horne, Frank Sinatra to Robert 
Merrill, Jane Froman to Eartha Kitt and Jane Powell 
to Hildegarde. 





Rules For Entertainers—320 B. C. 


India May Have Invented Night Life 
(if Not Night Clubs) and Non-Stop 
Performances—So What's a Mere 
50 Years! 





By N. V. ESWAR 
Madras, India. 


VaRIETY is making a muchness of being a mere half- 
century old, and perhaps in the frame of reference of 
hustling American theatrical enterprise, the excitement 
is warranted but here in ancient India one recalls that 
an early (320 B.C.) work in Sanskrit, entitled ‘“‘Kautilya’s 
Arthrastra”’ (not to beat around the bush) lay down Rules 
of Conduct for musicians, dancers, buffoons, jesters and 
the like. Thus the entertainment arts were given early 
recognition and status well over 2,000 years ago. While 
other nations of antiquity bowed to warlords and leaders 
of “action,” ancient India bowed only to music, litera- 
ture, dance and aesthetics generally. . 

Artistes were paid on an informal basis, without union 
minima. A piece of fine cloth, a gold ring from a rajah 
might be the token of compensation. Entertainers wan- 
dered from one court to another, performing along the 
route, practically every day. Prosperous families thought 
nothing of feeding and bedding 10 or 12 hangers-on. Every 
journeyman artiste gave free to students the instruction 
and warmth he had himself gotten without charge. Does 
it sound far, far from today’s world of Television and 
Technicolor, organized world theatrical markets and re- 
ligious-political censorships? It is. 

Religion and entertainment went hand in hand in an- 
cient India, as in many another land of the dim past. 
Village life centered on the Temple and in a sense 
all life was lived for the enhancement of the setae snot 
Dancing and all the arts served this end. 

There are historians and sociologists who would unques- 


tionably argue that India overdid a good thing. There was:: 


so much entertainment that not much time was left for 
business and industry. Performances were always going 
on. It was sinful not to go to the Temple mornings and 
evenings. Festivals came with great frequency. Night- 
long performances were common. Whole families spent 
whole days just being audience. 

Yet it may still be argued that ancient India was a 
dreamy setup for entertainers and that India may have 


invented night life if not the night club. But under: the 


circumstances 50 years seems a mere drop in the pro- 
verbial bucket of time. 

Only a scholar of entertainment will know or perhaps 
care, but entertainment in India is highly ‘stylized’ ’and 
there are a dozen art-forms just along the narrow west 
coast strip of the Indian heartland. 

These include Kathakali (dance drama with accent on 


facial expressions and signs); Ottan Thullal (silent dance © 


with gestures accompanied by a man reciting the story in 
poetic form); Patakam (story telling with literary flour- 
ishes and occasional gestures); Mohini Attam (popular 
dance by girls accompanied by music); Koothu (gestures 
by both male and female artiste with a flourish of facial 
expressions with the artiste seated) and Kurathi Attam 
add to these old temple arts a light and ribald type of 
farce, with music, dancing, exchange of wit and humor 
with a liberal sprinkling of below-the-belt jokes which is 
called Pelattum Kali. Plus Panan Kali, Kolattam, dummy 
horse show and Kai Kottu Kali (devotional songs to the ac- 
companiment of handclappings by girls going round in a 
circle) and itinerant troupe of acrobats, magicians, train- 
ers with dancing monkeys and bears. 


Verbotens of 1929 


(BY THE KEITH VAUDEVILLE OFFICE) 

















(Compiled from VARIETY Files) 


No mentions of Commissioner Whalen, Jimmy Walker, 


Mayor LaGuardia, Kip Rhinelander, Peaches Browning, 
President Hoover or hard times. 

All references to Arabs. 

Business of girl raising skirt saying, “I’m a Show Girl, 
but I'm not going to shew everything at these prices.” 

Red necktie bit. 

Hitting girl in rear with book, girl reaching back saying, 
“Oh, my nerves.” 

This dog does tricks all over the place. 

Story of a girl in picture show with man, nite saying, 
“Someone is fooling with my knee.” Man sez, “It’s me, 
and I'm not fooling.” 

“To hell with him.” 

Gag about a girl taking a tramp through the woods. 

Taboo words: cockeyed, dirty, Wop, Polack. 

Thumbing nose. 

Business of tearing off woman’s trunks. 

“What's your name?” “Murphy, and don’t let the nose 
fool you.” 

“Mother and father are fighting.” ‘“‘Who is your father?” 
“That’s what they are fighting about.” 

Hints to audience regarding applause. 

Lord Epsom, Secretary of the Interior. 

“Is that another chin or a goitre?” 

Kindly cover girl’s navels. 

Man kisses girl’s fingers because she hurt them. Girl 
then takes pratt fall, stating she hurt herself again. 

Names of Pantages and Aimee McPherson. 

“She has dimples on her hips.” 

“I’m a lady, damnit.” 

“Didn't I meet you under the bed at the Astor Hotel?” 
_ “He's the father of a baby boy but his wife doesn’t know 
it vet.” 

“Ill never marry a girl who snores. 
have a swell time finding it out.” 

“If I could go on the stage I could be made.” 

Substitute “stomach” for “belly.” 

Picking up spit for a dime. 

Kindly do not mention the name of the manager. 

Slapping woman on stomach and kicking her. 

Traveling salesmen and farmer’s daughter stories. 

“Hurry, you're a little behind, Fanny.” 


” 


“You're going to 
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The date stands out in my memory—May 16, 1908. Two 
things happened that week. One, VARIETY trapped an- 
other trace paper pirating its reviews, came out with a 
sensational headline, “The Thieving Dramatic Mirror 
Caught With the Goods.” Variety had invented a vaude- 
ville act and printed an imaginary criticism which the 
Mirror lifted, swallowing the bait whole. The second 
thing that happened was Sime Silverman calling me in 
and saying that people must be reading the paper over 
in Europe because he was getting complaints and I should 
go over and investigate. Four days later 1 was on the 
old Adriatic. 

A new William Morris branch had just opened and 
Bill Morris Sr. was in London to install Paul Murray, a 
Stoll alumnus, as manager. Hugo Morris was also there. 
Morris said, “VAR‘ETY’s got to have a London office” 
and he promptly cabled Sime to that effect. That was 
how it happened. I became the Vartety rep at 418, the 
Strand and my trip of European look-see turned into a 
two-year stay in the English capital. 

This was at the crest of the American “invasion” of 
British show biz. Morris made all sorts of tieups with 
London agents, laying the pattern for the international 
bookings to come. Morris’ enterprise on behalf of his 
circuit of “independent” vaudeville houses in the States 
forced the B. F. Keith people to follow suit. 


| Loved That Lond jon! | 


I was in my early 20s. Just going into an English 
music hall for the first time was a thrill. They were so 
different from our American vaude houses. Mostly there 
were no matinees except in a few big halls in London 
and the bigger provincial cities. Typically the halls did 
two shows at night, the first anytime between 6:30 and 
7, the second show at 9. At all halls printed programs, 











if any, were sold by girl ushers. House managers were> 


quite an item. All wore toppers (silk hats) and mostly 
tails. Of these managers, West End vintage of 1908, I 
recall Pickering (London Palace) who later went to South 
Africa; Glenister of the Pavillion, Joe Davis, the Yank’s 
friend at the T:voli; Conroy at the Holborn Empire, later 
to become first manager at the Palladium. I’m _ short- 
memoried on first names. Aldon was booker at the Em- 
pire. Ernie Lephard, later on the booking board for 
Moss Empire, was at the Canterbury. All the halls had 
bars and some of the bar maids were quite an attraction 
in themselves. I loved London! 

American acts playing the United Kingdom were many. 
Ritter & Foster, out of American burlesque, were a stan- 
dard act by this time. Max Ritter was held in affection 
for his helpfulness to Americans coming over to open 
for their first dates. Max always got his gang to sit in 
and help with a little response at any Yank opening. 
Seeley & West, a musical act, owned a parrot that talked 
with a Cockney accent. The parrot later became a star in 
an act billed as Lucille & Cockie. (Lucille is now a running 
a cafe near Patchogue L. I.) Hayman & Franklin had a 
valet who later became Variety's first London office boy. 
A Dickensian character, this ex-valet could have been 
Fagin’s star pupil. Walter C. Kelly used him as _ his 
Cockney accent teacher. 

Milt Wood was clicking with a single that season. He 
had won a medal bestowed by the Police Gazette for buck 
and wing dancing. Other Americans doing the British 
varieties included Hallen & Hayes, Juggling McBanns, 
Moran & Weiser, Five Juggling Mowatts. Novelty and sight 
acts naturally had an advantage, since they did not have 
to overcome their Americanisms in speech (English acts 
playing the U.S. had this problem in reverse). Any Ameri- 
can turn which clicked had to love England for stands 
of two weeks were average and often the act played two 
months in a house before moving on. 








| Empire and Alhambra | 








The Empire and Alhambra were quite a novelty to 
American acts and tourists. Both these theatres ran acts 
early in the evening to empty downstairs seats and acts 
often went on and off in silence but for the management 
claque, a bunch of paid hand-clappers. The head of the 
Empire claque was a weirdie with long black whiskers. 
American funsters would applaud him when he passed 
the corner of Leicester Square. 

These theatres had large promenades back of the first 
baleony or loges, so called. London’s ladies of the evening 
would show up about 9:30, arriving alone in hansom cabs. 

There was color aplenty in the halls of that Edwardian 
era. Britain was enjoying the last great boom before the 
shadow of war blighted the Empire on which the sun never 
set. Some Yank entertainers had been playing and living 
there so long they had acquired Cockney accents and 
manners. 


The British audiences had their own ideas of what was 
proper. Although a great favorite, the monologist Walter 
C. Kelly (whose grand-niece is today’s film star, Grace 
Kelly) had a habit of varying the wording and emphasis 
of some of his stories. He would get complaints! In passing, 
the managements of the halls exacted a fairly strict stan- 
dard of deportment from actresses and the gals dreaded 
an unfavorable report from a manager, lest it result in a 
barring from the profession. 








| Remember When? Names | 








Vaudeville specialties of that era were on the odd side. 
The Auers made pictures of rags. That was their act. 
Tambo & Tambo juggled tambourines. Carl Hertz’s magic 
was standard for years. R. G. Knowles was also well estab- 
lished. Gene Stratton, a blackfaced singer from the States, 
was to marry a daughter of the boxer Charley Mitchell, 
who twice faced John L. Sullivan. 

Nate Leipzig probably the best sleight-of-hand man of 
the century, had easy times, a hit anywhere he played 
in and out of London. It was a thrill watching this guy 
who once dealt seven sets of fours from a cut and shuffled 
deck play a real game of poker—because he always lost. 
Conway & Leland two one-legged men, did a comedy 
acrobatic act dressed as clowns, great for the halls and 
in Pantomime. Hayes & Wynn were a man and woman 
Who hit stages hard with good results with their hoofing. 


BRITISH MUSIC HALLS 


-AND THE AMERICAN ACTS THAT LOVED ’EM 
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(Later, in fact quite a bit later, this act was seen in the 
States doing an act with their grandchildren.) 

Irene Franklin had a good season singing “Red Head” 
with her hubby Burt Green at the piano. John Barton and 
the Missus (Ashley) toured many a year in England. Later 
John followed his nephew Jim in “Tobacco Road” in the 
States. 

The Unfortunate Inventor | 





Curzon Sisters who worked hanging by their teeth from 
cables suspended from a turning bicycle scored a sensa- 
tion at, if memory is hitting the London Hippodrome. 
They stayed over for some years. (Joe Curzon who in- 
vented the apparatus spent all the profits trying to col- 
lect on a patent infringement by a U.S. circus but he 
lost.) Stuart Barnes, a nifty monologist, was married to 
a sister of Ollie Overal, World Series pitcher for the 
Chicago Cubs that summer of 1908. Callahan & St George 
kept up the American version of the Irish end of things. 
Ditto Jim Donovan & Rhena Arnold. 

I recall Harry Radford who was a tramp juggler sub- 
sequently becoming a bcokmaker—not the only American 
vaudevillian to make such a switch. In the same vein, 
Harry First, who was presenting a Jewish sketch about 
a lottery ticket, was later to became a Wall Sireet broker 
in New York. 

“Gentleman Jim” Corbett, former world’s champion, 
was an extremely polished stage performer and the Bri- 
tish, bigger boxing enthusiasts than the Yanks, took him 
to heart. Corbett, of course, was also an American show 
biz fixture for decades and a big man at the Friars Club. 
The British also liked another American pugilist, Bob 
Fitzsimmons, but he lacked the poise and smoothness of 
Corbett. 

Music hall audiences could be but very rude. They gave 
the works to the American temperance crusader, Carrie 
Nation, of hatchet fame. She opened at the Paragon on 
the Mile End Road, a rowdy East End section and they 
threw whatever came handy. One performance ended 
Sister Carrie’s theatrical career. 

I particularly recall Will Rogers making his first London 
appearance. He brought along a horse, an Indian, his rope 
and the beginnings of the patter act which would make 
him world-famous. London liked him fine but was he one 
homesick and lonesome cowpoke! It was years later on 
another visit to England that Rogers made the crack 
cabled round the world, ‘You're coffee is so bad, I hate to 
get up in the morning.” 








Backstage Paranoia | 





Actors in that period, as always, suffered from persecu- 
tion complexes. Billy Ritchie, who did a tramp comedy bike 
act, could never forgive the success of Joe Jackson at the 
London Palace. He claimed Jackson had “stolen” his 
makeup. This was typical of the possessiveness and fierce 
ego which often caused professional feuds. Actually 
Ritchie had achieved a very real personal fame of his 
own years before at the same hall when Anna Held, in a 
maiden appearance and not doing well, went into her 
song, “Won’t You Come And Play With Me?” The drapes 
parted to discover Ritchie in tramp getup on a _ park 
bench. The business which followed put Anna Held and 
Ritchie over big. 

In those two years, 1908 to 1910, I suppose I saw all of 
the turns, American, British and Continental then playing 
the music halls. Being the London representative of 
VARIETY meant knowing actors. And I knew them. News 
of how an act opened rated cable. It was the beginning of 
an “international” flavor which Variety has always had. 
Showfolk constantly speculated as to whether or not a 
given act could get across with audiences across the sea. 
The great George Robey, for one, never took the risk that 
America might not go for him. 

Time, of course, worked its usual ironies. Jim Mooney, 
who rated quite a comic in Britain (Mooney & Holbein), 
dropped that and I saw him years later as a “leading man” 
in America. The final twist is this: during the New York 
run of ‘Arsenic and Old Lace,” Mooney led the dead 
men out for their classic bow at the finale. 

Bars frequented by American sinew people included 
Romano's, the Cecil and the Savoy. But the Provence 
Hotel in Leicester Square was special. In the dining 
room you weren't supposed to duck if an Indian Club 
sailed over your head while dining. That wouid be the 
Juggling McBanns keeping in shape. Just outside hoofers 
might be going through their routines on the hard wood 
floors. London’s after hour clubs were just new. 

The German Club, run by a fellow they called Willy, 
was the nightly meeting place of the big and lesser acts 
until the small hours. Hackenschmidt, the wrestler, was 
a nightly visitor. Frank Getch, his American conqueror, 
came over but they kept them apart socially. 





‘Pretty Red Wing’ | 





American vaude people were in the big numbers as 
that 1908 season rolled on. The future film director, Fred 
Niblo, was doing his monolog. William Courtleigh was 
acting in a horse race sketch. He was from legit and the 
vaude guys liked him. Bella Belmont with her bass voice 
bellowed: “Dear Old Girl.” Charies Middleton & Speil- 
meyer did an act with an American Indian (real). The 
English liked U. S. Indians and made a hit of “Oh, tha 
Moon Shines Tonight on Pretty Red Wing.” Any Ameri- 
can that heard Gertie Gitana hand!e this in Cockncy 
never forgot it. 

Helen Trix came over with her husband Frank Fogarty. 
Fogarty did better privately than in the halls. His stag 
monolog “At the Wake” was always a classic. Helen Trix 
was first guided by Paul Murray of the Morris office and 
made the grade in a big way in later years. She and her 
sister became quite the faves with the Prince of Wales, 
who is now the Duke of Windsor. 

London agents, considering the number of turns that 
were busy all over Britain, were surprisingly few. The 
leaders of that day included George Foster, Ernest Edel- 
sten and his brother Willy, later to become Shubert rep 
in London, Harry Day, later to become Sir George Bar- 
clay, Somers & Warner, Walter Bentley, Sidney Hyman 
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who booked shows in South Africa. Then there was Harry 
Burns still in the north country but thinking of invading 
London, and Julian Wylie who became a very successfu! 
producer. 

Something should be said about the Continental agents 
too. Of course H. B. Marinelli stocd out. There were 
those who would resent this when you said it. Most of 
them were formerly Marinelli men. 

Marinelli had offices in the big centers all over the 
world. The daily bulletin was something. Ifa guy selling 
fly paper came into th» Chicago office this fact was in 
every bulletin in every Marinelli office all over the world. 

The Cavour Restaurant in Leicester Square was the 
big luncheon spot for the agents. 

There were many standouts among the English acts of 
the day. Harry Lauder stiil had oid contracts to fulfill so 
he could be seen in manv bolls in the West End. It was 
not hard to understand. The British acts were true artists. 
They knew the people they were playing to better than 
the people knew themse'ves, per George Rebey, Little 
Tich, Fred Kitchen (Fred Karno’s man), and Chirgwin 
Charlie Austin, who played ‘Parker, P.C.” (police cap- 
tain),, wherein he was fired from the police force and so 
he opened his own police station. 

Marie Lloyd surely would have been voted Queen of 
the Halis in those duys. The blokes never were without 
a comeback if they heckled Marie, which they often did. 

I’ve skipped a lot of good names ot which I have more 
than Variety has space. It was all pretty exciting for a 
young buckeroo from the States. At the end of 1908 
came my first “pantomime,” that not-to-be-described Eng- 
lish institution. I remember Truly Shattuck playing sec- 
ond boy at Drury Lane to Queenie Leighton’s principal 
boy. But the sensation of that Panto (‘Dick Whittington”) 
was an American, George Ali, playing the Cat. 

As good a closing anecdote as any concerns a small act 
which took a small ad in Var ety with a picture of them- 
se'ves playing funnv-lookins instvtuments. This od was 
seen by Oswald Stoll’s booker and, sight unseen, the act 
was given a four-weck trial. The act had been in England 
over four years when I left London to return to the 
United States. The act was Vardon, Perry & Wilbur and 
if you don't believe it about the little ad that got the big 
engagement, you can ask them. 


' Martin Beck's het | 


Excerpts from letters written by Martin Beck, of the 
Orpheum Circuit, to R. D. Girard, his N. Y. counterpart: 

Feb. 13, 1899.—NIVEN’S MONKEYS: I paid $15.60 to 
the Erie R. R. Co. before they released the excess for 
Niven’s Monkeys. Receipt for the same I have sent to 
the Coast as I asked the Coast to refund me the money. 
The day the monkeys arrived it was extremely cold. It 
was about the coldest weather Chicago has ever experi- 
enced, and I had prepared that the monkeys should be 
taken care of carefully (as monkeys cannot stand cold 
weather) by transferring them to the Santa Fe train. 
However, when the monkeys arrived in Kansas City one 
of them was frozen stiff to death. Niven says that the 
monkey that died was not a performing one and it will 
not interfere with the act at all. 

Feb. 17, 1899—NIVEN’S MONKEYS: They are this 
week in Kansas City. Lehman says the act is rotten. 
If anything, it is worth not more then $50. 

Feb. 24, 1899.—NIVEN’S MONKEYS: They went 
somewhat better in Omaha than in Kansas City. I am 
quite sure that the monkey who died must have been one 
of the principal performing monkeys. I saw the act my- 
self and think it is very fair. 

% % * 

Jan, 26, 1899—MONROE & MACK: You are perfectly 
right. Do not let those great managers Messrs. Aarons 
and Bloom get the best of us. We can live without 
Monroe & Mack. 

x * * 

Sept. 12, 1898.—ARBRAS: I think Brunelle furnished 
a new flat with the money he got for their transporta- 
tion. 

* - * 

Oct. 24, 1898. LePAGE SISTERS: Thank God, they 
have cancelled their date on account of joining a company. 
I hope that a few more of that calibre whom we were 
obliged to book in order to keep them away from the 
Alhambra will also join companies. 

a me * 

Nov. 3, 1898.—MASON MITCHELL: My opinion is that 
an act of that kind does not belong on the vaudeville 
stage. -He tells a tiresome story in a pathetic way about 
his experiences in the late war. The war is dead and 
I wish he were dead too. The Schiller Theatre here 
paid $500 for him, and they are suffering from that gold- 
brick yet. 

¥ * Pa 

Nov. 30, 1898.—CHICAGO OFFICE: There are getting 
to be too many theatrical agencies in the Schiller Bldg. 
Also on the same floor are Witmark’s office, a dancing 
teacher,ga music teacher, and a few composers. There- 
fore we have decided to remove to Ashland Block where 
I will occupy Room 609. Kindly insert in next week's 
Clipper, on the last page, the enclosed advertisement 
about our move, 

» we * 

Jan. 21, 1899.—HAWTHORNE SISTERS: At the 
present moment they want to pull my leg for a fare for 
their maid. They will either drop the maid or the en- 
gagement. 

* * - 

March 2, 1899.—MONTGOMERY & STONE: Not as 
long as I live will I ever pay them $250 a week at K. C. 
and Omaha. They are absolutely not worth the money, 
especially now when cakewalks and the style of work 
they do are getting to be out of date. 
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The Heyday of Hocus-Pocus 


Magic, Cradled 5,000 Years Ago in Egypt, Was At Its Show Biz Peak 4,950 Years 
Later, When ‘Variety’ Was Founded in 1905 — Kellar, Herrmann, Houdini, 
Thurston, Ching Ling Foo, Leipzig, Dante, Blackstone, Goldin, Et Al. 


By MILBOURNE CHRISTOPHER 


(Editor of M-U-M, the magazine of the Society of Ainerican Magicians) 


While Dedi and other abracadabra experts were busy 
with their hocus-pocus 5,000 years ago in Egypt, magic 
didn’t reach its peak in the U.S.A. until the turn of the 
century. 

VARIETY’s natal year 1905 was a 
period of plenty for the prestidigita- 
tors. Harry Kellar was the big name 
in the legit houses. His trick and 
illusion show was the envy of every 
wizard. With him was Paul Valadon, 
late of London’s Egyptian Hall. The 
odds were that Valadon would take 
over on Kellar’s retirement. The odds 
were wrong. 

The Chinese influence was strong 
on the season’s sorcery. The earlier 
success of Ching Ling Foo conjured 
up a crop of Ching-come-latelys. Even 
The Great LaFayette, topping vaude 
bills with his company of 31, did a Ching takeoff. A hit 
in Charles T. Aldrich’s protean act was his impression of 
the slant-eyed sorcerer producing bowls of water and 
goldfish. 

Billy Robinson, once ‘Robinson the Mystery Man” and 
former assistant to both Kellar and Herrmann, was a 
phenomenal success in London masquerading as Chung 
Ling Soo. He had the audacity to proclaim himself a real 
Chinese and the original Ching a mere imitator. He 
accepted Ching’s challenge to a duel of magic. When 
Ching didn’t show Chung proclaimed a victory by default. 

The Ten Ichi Troupe, real Japs not greasepaint imita- 
tions, were delighting theatregoers and giving stagehands 
headaches with their water fountains which emerged on 
cue from swords, vases and even the heads of the hocus- 
pocuserxs. 

Houdini, a graduate of the dime museums and the 
American Variety Girls Co., was a great draw with his 
sensational outside ballys, getting unheard of space in the 
Cailies. Lesser handcuff specialists, jail-breakers and trunk 
tricksters included Brindamour, Cunning, The Great Gay, 
The Matzinos, The Vanos and Hardeen. Hardeen fared 
better than others. As Houdini’s brother he got Harry’s 
blessings and, more important, his methods. 

The illusion of the year was “Dida.” With the wave of a 
cloth the wizard produced a girl in a hitherto empty tank 
of water. Another wave and a second wet damsel mate- 
rialized. At least five “Dida” acts were around in 1905. 
When one played the Circle in N.Y.C., Weber’s Music 
Hall quickly countered with a burlesque “Doodu.” 
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Big Magie Shows | 








There were plenty of big shows and elaborate acts. 
Madame Herrmann, widow of Herrmann the Great (Alex- 
under), stored her “Night in Japan” and offered a new 
production in which, garbed as Cleopatra, she essayed 
Egyptian magic. Leon Herrmann, Herrmann the Great’s 
nephew, had his own company, with his wife Marie as 
chief assistant. 

Horace Goldin was headlining in England with his rapid- 
fire, silent sorcery, “Blink and you miss a trick.” Samri 
S. Baldwin, “The White Mahatma,” was talking about 
another tour with his entertaining ard baffling experi- 
ments which ranged from second sight to the cabinet 
trickery which had so intrigued Presidents Grant and 
Garfield and the Prince of Wales. Frank Hewes, ‘'The 
White Yogi,” was playing the museums. 

Anna Eva Fay filled theatres with her cotton bandage 
test and spirit cabinet work. Those who wanted “spiritual” 
advice kept her busy between shows. In Detroit she had 
to hire six stenographers and a chief clerk to keep up 
with the correspondence. Annie Abbott, “The Georgia 
Magnet.” did all right too with her uncanny ability at 
biocking the efforts of strong men to budge her from 
the floor. 

Harry Jansen, later to scale the heights as Dante, fea- 
tured billiard ball and card manipulations and “The 
Decapitated Princess.” The greatest b.b. expert however 
was Clement de Lion, who used ungimmicked balls and 
stand. (‘He’s living in retirement in his native Denmark.) 

T. Nelson Downs, the ex-Marshalltown (Iowa) telegra- 
pher, was the acknowledged ‘King of Coins.’”’ Allan Shaw, 
Welsh Miller and Burkhardt were able competitors. 

Nate Leipzig, with the smallest of props—thimbles, 
cards and coins—was hailed as a sleight-of-hand genius 
and tonped bills with his intimate deceptions. 


Sorcerers’ Apprentices | 


The Great Powell, Frederick Eugene Powell that is, 
took a fling at vaudeville ard charmed critics with his 
courtly manner and smooth sorcery. LeRoy, Talma and 
bosco were Down Under with LeRoy’s original illusions, 
Talma’s dainty coin nvranipulations and Bosco’s broad 
comedy. 

The Great Leon, Nicola and Carter were busy in the 
midwest with big-scale bafflers. So was Del Adelphia 
“The Cowboy Magician,”’ Albini, who tossed away a deck 
of cards after every trick, and Henry Clive. Clive later 
dropped magic to do pretty girl covers for Hearst. (He's 
still painting in California.) 

Herbert Brooks opened with any card called for, but 
it was his witty patter and sensational canvas-covered 
trunk escape that got him the bookings. Clivette, “The 
Man in Black,” offered a potpourri of tricks, juggling 
end hand shadows. 

In the comedy field Imro Fox, Martini & Maximilian 
Ziska & King, and The Franciscos led the pack. 

Maro was top man in the lyceum division. Kar] Germain, 
Laurant and Edwin Brush were other experts with the 
more leisurely style of legerdemain. Mildred and Rouclere 
presented a neat blend of mentalism and magic. 

Popular in 1905 was the irflated balloons from hat trick. 
Shungopavie, “the Indian medicine man,” had a neat 
switch with the balloons emerging mysteriously from a 
eauldron. 

The Society of American Magicians, founded three years 


before (1902) in the back room of Martinka’s 6th Ave. 
magic shop, held its annual banquet at the Hotel Vendome. 
“Pop” Krieger stole the show with his masterly handling 
of the cups and balls. 

The magic shops—Martinka & Co. in New York, A. 
Roternerg in Chicago, and Bailey & Tripp in Boston, to 
mention a few—featured Ten Ichi’s thumb-tie, the balloons 
from hat, Ducrot’s improved Ching Ling Foo rice bowls, 
and Buatier de Kolta’s rising cards. 

Two American magic monthlies kept the wandwielders 
up to date: Mahatma, published in Brooklyn, and The 
Sphinx, with headquarters in Kansas City, Mo. 

Howard Thurston, the Columbus (O.) theological student 


who gained fame with his brilliant card act, had branched 
out, added illusions, cclorful scenery and ingenious pres- 
entations. In 1905 he set off with 14 assistants and 13 
tons of equipment on a world tour that was to take him 
tc Australia, China and India. 


When he heard that Kellar was considering retiring, 
he wired an offer for the show from Benares. No answer. 
Hie wired again from Agra. This time Kellar replied, but 
meanwhile dickerings for a Thurston tour of South Africa 
were in progress. Thurston tossed a coin. He asked 
George White, his chief assistant, to call a side. George, 
eager to return to the U.S.A., called heads for home. 
The coin landed head up. 


Thurston toured a year with Kellar. Each night the 
bald master of magic introduced Thurston as his successor. 
The Kellar-Thurston combination closed in Baltimore at 
Ford’s theatre in 1908. 

The last night, May 16, 1908, Kellar gave Thurston his 
vand, predicted his future success, and stood with his 
arm around the younger man’s shoulder as the orchestra 
played ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.” The audience sang with the 
music as ushers brought baskets of flowers to the stage. 
There were tears in the eyes of both Kellar and Thurston 
as the curtain fell. 

Another page had been turned in what Edgar Allen 
Poe once called, “The iron-bound, melancholy volumes of 
the Magi.” 


The Manager's Report 


Actors Never Knew (For Sure) What Local House Boss Wrote to the Booking Office 


When vaudeville was in full flower actors heard a lot 
about, but practically never saw, the “manager’s report” 
which went each week from the local theatre to the New 
York (or Chicago) booking office. These reports were 
brief and to the point. They repre- 
sented what the house manager really 
thought about an act, not what he 
may have told the act when he went 
backstage to dish the malarkey. 

Performers dreaded the “mana- 
ger’s report,” especially if they had 
had any unplesantness over billing, 
dressing room, the orchestra, or dirty 
material. And especially if the audi- 
ence was unamused. A panning re- 
port could mean cancellation of fu- 
ture dates, or loss of a hoped-for 
route. It would be held against the 
turn when it demanded more salary. 

Bookers kept “‘manager’s reports” confidential from the 
agents; or would reveal just enough to make the agent 
uneasy and get him to pass his uneasiness back to the 
performers as a way of keeping the latter humble. 

It is probably literally true that hundreds of vaudevil- 
lians played year in and year out without ever getting 
a direct peek at a single “manager’s report.”” Some mana- 
gers misled troupers by showing what purported to be his 
comments. But something quite different was actually 
mailed in. 

One house manager, who later became famous as the 
program vice-president of NBC, John F. -Royal, has kept 
a file of the reports he filed from the Hippodrome in 
Cleveland, circa 1917-1920. It is from these now-historical 
cryptic paragraphs that VARIETY herewith culls. 

No fixed rule has been followed in editing the Royal 
memoranda. Where ever the name of an act. or its nature, 
or the comments of manager Royal have seemed worth 
reading into this 50th Anniversary Edition, that has been 
reason enough for its selection. 

It should be noted that at the end of each report, in- 
variably no more than one page of typed comments, John 
Royal appended a footnote relating to whatever “cuts” 
he ordered in gags, business or lyrics. 

The Royal report of Feb. 28, 1917 finds him describing 
Orville Stamm as ‘‘a clever young man doing the strength 
act in a way that pleased the audience.” and Frank Crumit 
as a young man who “put a little life in the show and 
went good.” But the famous Fay Templeton, doing 33 
minutes full-stage, fared poorly. ‘In fact it was pathetic 
at the opcning matinee. The audience walked out on her 
in droves. The poorest headliner we have had this 
season.” 

O!d Time Darkies (3/10/17) “received big reception and 
went good all the way,’ reported Royal, but a modern 
commentator is surprised at the use of the term ‘“‘darkies” 
in the title of an act. Today it would be an intolerable 
racial stereotype. 

“Hip Hip Hooray” Ice Ballet, on the small bill, is in- 
teresting to present day ice show business. Comprising 
22 people it was the remnants of a larger show. “A big 
flash for vaudeville,’ reported Royal to the home office 
“with a plan to make transportation and installing easier 
this sort of act should be a great novelty once around.” 

Rockwell & Wood (3/24/17), ‘two clever boys wit ha lot 
of nut comedy, they went very big.” This was subse- 
quently famous “Doctor” Rockwell, of banana-stalk medi- 
cal lecture fame. 

Girlie’s Gambol, same date as above, was a 36-minute 
flash. Royal, always sensitive to such matters, ruled 
“the leading lady is short on looks.” 

Maxine Bros. & Bobby (3/31/17). 
ful act and made a great opening.” 

Sophie Tucker, same week, “It is unfortunate that a 
women of her talents must stoop to such low type of 

















John F. Royal 


“This is a Wonder- 


songs ... she goes very big, however, and is certainly 
a hit.” Royal cut out of Miss Tucker’s turn the words 


“God” and the song “What Did Eve Give Adam For 
Christmas?” Royal passed a warning to the booking of- 
fice: “This woman must be watched very carefully.” 

Ishikana Japs (4/9/17), “Group of acrobats in a very 
skillful exhibition.” 

Robert T. Haynes & Co., ditto date, “three men and a 
woman in a sketch that proved the most dismal failure 
we have had here this season” (apparently topping the 
flop of Fay Templeton). 

Britt Wood, ‘‘a riot.” 

Toots Parka, ‘played and sang all the Hawaiian num- 
bers that have been used in all the cafes in town . 
a big disappointment.” 

Jim & Marion Harkins (4/16/17), on fourth and “first 
life of the show.” 

Naval Torpedo, an oddity of that week, “This is an act 
we arranged here using a real Bliss naval torpedo valued 
at seven thousand dollars (spelled out) and loaned by 
the Navy Dept., together with a lecturer to stimulate re- 


cruiting. Very interesting and, naturally, with a patriotic 
flavor, went big.”’ (There was a war on). 

Clark & Verdi (6/11/17). “The same big hit as before,” 
but Royal had act eliminate a reference to ‘‘a Jewish 
Catholic.” 

Gordon Highlanders (6/17/17), “a picturesque Scottish 
musical act with the necessary punch to put it over.” 


Gus Edwards Bandbox Revue, same week, 39 minutes 
“With Cuddles (Lila Lee?) Little Georgie (Jessel?) and 
Vincent O’Donnell .. . a big hit.” 


Rev. Frank W. Gorman (6/25/17), “singing minister 
with a splended voice and good personality. As a head- 
liner, however, he is not a business-getter as the public 
expects too much. He went very big on his merit.” 

Ed Dowling (7/9/17). The Hippodrome ran_ right 
through the hot weather. Next-to-closer this time, later 
calling himself ‘‘Eddie’” and star of many a Broadway 
musical comedy, Dowling was doing 24 minutes in one, 
“This boy is a very clever comedian and has an excellent 
future.” 

Charles F. Semon (7/16/17). “This oldtimer looks like 
a new personality in blackface. He has a lot of new 
material and instruments. but some of his comedy is a 
wee bit moss-covered. He went very big, however, and 
when working a few more weeks should have a great 
act.” 

Regal & Hack ‘‘went big” but were instructed to cut 
a crack about “You can’t be good on $6 a week.” 

“Girl From Milwaukee” (7/21/17), which wasn’t Hilde- 
garde, who wasn’t around then, ran into heat wave. It 
had had sixth spot on bill, was moved to fourth spot ‘‘as 
audience became very restless due to hot weather and 
walked out in droves. In this spot she went very big.” 


“Night in the Trenches.” ‘“Talky” blackface comics. 
“Dragged greaily in many places” and included as a 
stooge “‘second Red Cross nurse on bill.” 

Sam Hearn (8/20/17). “A very clever comedian with 
some good talk and some better violin playing. It did 
not help him any following a big musical act (“Dream 
Garden”) but he went big.” (He’s the “Shlepperman” of 
Jack Benny’s radio-tv-cast). 

Miller & Lyles (9/24/17). “Some of their comedy was 
a little dull but they had more that was good and their 
dance finish put them over.” Off the same bill Nat 
Goodwin “received a reception and his stories were en- 
joyed but his recitation saved him.” Rooney & Bent were 
“very big.” Royal added a footnote of patriotic flavor: 
“German retreat pictures held the audience in great 
shape.” 

Belle Baker (10/7/17). “This young lady suffering from 
a bad case of nervousness.” 

Gertrude Hoffman (10/15/17). “Singing was pathetic.” 

Roger Imhof & Co. (11/5/17). Changed from No. 6 to 
No. 4 because Eva Tanguay positively refused to follow 
it. Next to closing, the great “I Don’t Care” girl “went 
big all the way.” 

Valeska Surratt (11/19/17). “Hits a popular chord when 
Miss Surratt, as the sister of a murdered peasant, kills 
the Russian general . . . Miss Surratt wears a red coat 
and red hat and we advised her that in view of the present 
I.W.W. and Socialistic upheaval in this country” she 
chooses another color.” (Red is still unpopular). 

Lee Kohlmar (11/26/17). (Columbia Pictures’ producer 
Fred Kohlmar’s father), “delightful comedy act with a 
Hebrew flavor.” 

Evelyn Nesbit (12/3/17). “The people did not enthuse 
very much over her.” 

Mollie King Co. (12/24/17). “Pretty star of the movies 

. a little stiff and nervous ... but ought to bring busi- 
ness, especially among the young people who will be 
anxious to shake hands with a movie actress in the foyer 
after the matinee.” 

Henry Dixey (4/15/18). “Act failed utterly. He walked 
off at both performances Monday almost without a hand.” 

Henrietta Crosman & Co. (same week). “company is 
very weak and if anyone but Miss Crosman was playing 
this act I doubt if it had ever been booked.” 

Van & Schenck (5/27/18). “Not worth in this house the 
price they are getting.” 

Fred Allen (6/3/18). Second on nine-act bill. “He has an 
odd personality and peculiar way of putting his stuff 
over. 

; Australian Creightons (7/22/18), closing the show, “just 
air. 

Nan Halperin (9/30/18). “Her song cycle is well written 
and she puts it over in a very artistic manner.” On the 
same bill, George White (with four pretty girls) was 
“unquestionably a wonderful dancer and evidently a good 
showman.” (Later the producer of “Scandals”). 

Sarah Bernhardt (10/7/18). “Easy to understand and 
the audience liked it very much,” meaning the 35-minute 
fullstage playlet with six people and supers. 

Rae Samuels (11/17/18). ‘She could sing here all night.” 
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Heartiest Anniversary Greetings 


. VARIETY 


FROM 


THE GREATEST SHOW 
ON EARTH 





RINGLING BROS. 


AND 


BARNUM & BAILEY 

































CIRCUS 

MY 
To Greet CONGRATULATIONS 
VARIETY 
On Its - 
50th VARIETY ; 
Anniversary OK? 

ALRIGHT! 


SENOR WENCES 












BARRY 
SISTERS 


Claire and Merna 



































Direction: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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a 
CONGRATULATIONS TO 
VARIETY 
} ON ITS 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY .... 
| 
| 
Pz | 
; 
+ | 
: 
1 
JOK kK. LEWIS 
E 
! ) 
L | 
7 | 
c 
AUSTIN MACK ‘ 
Starter 
| 
: *1 think my horses are celebrating their Golden Anniversary, too. | 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


VARIETY 





AND THANKS*— 





KEN CAPPS 


*For serving my family for three generations! 









































BUBBLES 
DARLENE 


Just Concluded 


SILVER SLIPPER, Las Vegas 


Currently Appearing 


LOU WALTERS’ LATIN QUARTER 


Miami Beach 


Personal Management 





CASS FRANKLIN 
LOU WALTERS’ ENTERPRISES, INC. 





Happy Holidays 


FROM THE 


DEEP RIVER BOYS 


JUST BACK FROM OUR 
SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL TOUR 


“The Deeps are back—great as ever." 
{New Musical Express] 


"Received an ovation—full bodied cheering whistles and all" 
(Melody Maker—London) 


"Best team of singers America sends us.” 
(Manchester Chronicle} 


"Utterly superb in their melody and style." 
{Liverpool Express) 





“A rapturous welcome marked their return." 
(Newcastle Chronicle] 


“They whipped the applause to its final zenith." 
(Edinburgh Scotsman) 


“Streets ahead of most of their genre." 
{Birmingham Mail] 


“They count Royalty among their fans." 
(Yorkshire Observer] 


"Magnificent—Faultless." 
{Newcastle Journal) 


"Made the audience boil with enthusiasm." 
{Aftonposten, Oslo] 


Fantastic singers and showmen." 
(Expressen, Stockholm) 


thanks to VAL PARNELL—CISSIE WILLIAMS—MARIA ADOLFI 
HARRY FOSTER—NAT KALCHEIM—HMV RECORDS—BBC 
RADIO LUXEMBOURG 


WM. MORRIS AGENCY, New York FOSTERS AGENCY, London 
W. T. ED KIRKEBY, Personal Manager 
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CHARLES D. READER . 


OPENING PREMIERE 


1955-1956 


HOTEL SEVILLE 


MIAMI BEACH, Fiorida 


Music and Entertainment Director 




















CONGRATULATIONS 


| é 


of service to show business 








The Flamingo Hotel is proud to be associated 
with Variety and the Greats of show business 


The Fabulous lj , ‘ | 
Hotel, Las Vegas 
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Congratulations on your 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


from Your Friends in the Silver State 


Wilbur Clark’s 


DESKERET INN 


Las Vegas. Nevada 








WHERE HEADLINE STARS ARE SEEN NIGHTLY 


























“A CLASSIC IN THE POP IDIOM” 


*o REISMAN 





Theatrically Exciting, Rhythmically Uplifting, Musically Eloquent 


ONE OF AMERICA’S ALL TIME GREAT MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS 
PERENNIALLY AT THE BOX OFFICE 


Personal Management: 130 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Circle 7-5344 
































~ JERRY BERGMAN 3 MIMI 


@ INTERNATIONAL @e COMEDY e NOVELTY e 


NOW ON ICE at the 


CONRAD HILTON HOTEL ciicaco 


Thank You MERRIEL ABBOTT Direction: LEW & LESLIE GRADE, LTD. 
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Golden Jubilee 


RALPH HARRIS, Hollywood 


day, January 4, 1956 
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Weve said it before. We'll say it again. You 


THE RE'S showfolks get a big hand from us — with a big 
“Thank you!” for your past and present patron- : 

NO FOLK . : 
LIKE But we’re no more content than you are to rest 


on current laurels. So we’re constantly improving 
SHOWFOLK 





our service, comforts and decor to merit your con- 





tinued loyalty, your lasting conviction that there 










are no Chicago hotels like The Ambassadors and 


The Sherman. 





FRANK W. BERING, Chairman of the Board THE AMBASSADOR HOTELS 


JAMES A. HART, Vice Chairman 


PATRICK H. HOY, President HOTEL SHERMAN 


EUGENE E. BARRETT, Vice Pres., Gen. Mgr., The Sherman 


ELLIOT MIZELLE, Manager, The Ambassadors 
CHICAGO 






































Congratulations to VARIETY 


Hope you enjoy another 50 years of 


continued success, 





from 
Al, BERKMAN | 
Best Wishes 
from 
who has enjoyed 25 years of success as a America’s Finest 
Vocal Coach, Writer of Special Song Material Theatre Restaurant 


for Nite Club Acts and Discoverer of Top —the Showplace 


of the Stars 
Route 27, 


Newport, Ky. 


Singing Talent. 


AL BERKMAN STUDIOS, 8565 Melrose Ave. 
HOLLYWOOD (46) CALIFORNIA IL 
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| WITH THE 


MY" HARLEM CLOBETROTTERS 
BASKETEERS 


...and our *GABY BRUYERE —all wish 
. LESTER FERGUSON VARIETY 

rootin 
g * OLGA JAMES ARIETY | 
Section . . - -$wTONY LAVELLI Many Happy | 
*ATRUDY MILLER Anniversaries ; | 
* TERRY MOORE 


* TONY PONS 
* CISSIE ROSE 


















in the Centuries 
to Come! 





























REX THE HEX ... the fabu- 
lous collie with the wham- 


my eye ... Available for 
/ 


split weeks (will travel) 
in ball parks, fight # 


clubs, tracks, etc. 
id 
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; Hottest 





dog act in show 
biz... Ask the Chicago! 


4 
Bears’ 
RECORD 


As Mascot—Chicago Cardinals 


. TEAM Won Lost Tied i 
| With Rex on. a Barwa were 
] sidelines 3 3 1 
| hick —_ — 
| |{Without Rex | 1 4 1 


Tov hexing Dertormance fo 
. ss 2 date: Cardinals 53, Bears 14! 
on their golden jubilee year Personal m wement: JOE DIEHL 


d ull qaii¢ 
325 Webster ... Chicago 
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24 years of glorious entertainment 
























































Congratulations HARIETY | 


Will Jordan 


Currently SANDS HOTEL, Las Vegas 


Personal Management: JACK ROLLINS Mick | . 
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WILL MASTIN TRIO | 


1 starring 


SAMMY DAVIS, JR. ! 
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Exclusive Booking: Management: Public Relations: Musical Director: 


1 WM. MORRIS AGENCY WILL MASTIN JESSE RAND MORTON STEVENS 
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Congratulations to 


ARIET 


JULIE 
WILSON 


Maisonette Room, ST. REGIS HOTEL, New York 


Opening January 28 


“PAJAMA GAME” at the St. James Theatre, N. Y. 


Management: 
BARRON POLAN 



































Special Thanks to 
NAT HARVEY 
for your help and guidance. 


Personal Management 


NAT DUNN 


Press Relations: JACK CANNON 


GENERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 
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Congratulations Grom HOTEL 


ANNA MARIA ALBERGHETTI 
AMES BROTHERS 

TONI ARDEN 

! TON! BENNETT 
EDGAR BERGEN 
JOEY BISHOP 

ANN BLYTH 

RAY BOLGER 
TERESA BREWER 
CAB CALLOWAY 
JEAN CARROLL 
MINDY CARSON 
JACK CARTER 
CARTER CAVALLERO 
IMOGENE COCA 
BOB CROSBY 
XAVIER CUGAT 
ALAN DALE 
MARLENE DIETRICH 
KATHERINE DUHAM 
NELSON EDDY 
GEORGE GOBEL 

‘ KATHRYN GRAYSON 








JOSE GRECO 

SONJA HENIE 

ABBE LANE 

PEGGY LEE 

JEANETTE MaeDONALD 
LAURITZ MELCHIOR 

JOSE MELIS 

VAUGHN MONROE 

KEN MURRAY 

JAN MURRAY 

GENE NELSON 

HELEN O'CONNELL 

DONALD O'CONNOR 
MARGUERITE PIAZZA 

LOUIS PRIMA & KEELY SMITH 
d ANDRE PREVIN 
MARTHA RAYE 

ARTIE SHAW 
DICK SHAWN 
RED SKELTON 
HARVEY STONE | 
HELEN TRAUBEL 
VAGABONDS 
SARAH VAUGHN 
FRED WARING 
MAE WEST 

ESTHER WILLIAMS 
PAUL WINCHELL 





1 the hotel that 
made Las Vegas 
the entertainment 


capital of 
the world 




















Executive Director: MILTON PRELL Entertainment Director: STAN IRWIN Public Relations: SLOAN COMPANY 
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WHO 


(According to Variety) 





“is the 


ONLY COMIC 


called back for a return 
date ...and seems a 


CINCH | 


for a third" 














at the 





COCONUT GROVE 
{Los Angeles) 








HAPPY 








to applaud 


VARIETY 


which for the Ist time 


ANYWHERE 


is going to be 


50 YEARS OLD!!! 
Congratulations HARIETY hes o 
. Pest W 


STUART WEBER non “JACK 
WILL WEBER || DOUG COUDY || DURANT | | 


. . ". .. Hit of the show. He's 
Artists Representatives JULES PODELL'S Sch dees Geel 


COPACABANA ee ge be 









































PHIL-WEB 48 West 48th Street 10 East 60 Street @ N lbeen polished to the right 
ew York 
gloss. Durant has been ’ 
ATTRACTIONS New York 19, N. Y. PL 8-0900 around for a long time and 

















ae Meee ‘ has learned how to handle 
ian audience."—Variety. 





























Creators of SPECIAL COMEDY MATERIAL . 


EDDIE CLIFFORD A. GUY VISK . 


Writing Enterprises 
































Now in Third Year Presented Nightly [RADIO | ° ACTS [STAGE | cei, amummmails 
NOVELTY AND CONCERT ORGANIST ® MONOLOGS MILT STABIN 
AT THE ORCHESTRAL PIPE ORGAN |_ TV | e¢Propuctions [CLUBS | 205 S. Beverly Drive, 

MUSIC HALL THEATRE SEATTLE, WASH. ee a Counselling and Price Quotations remnee Bev. Hills 
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20th CENTURY-FOX 





COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Press Relations: HARRY SOBOL 
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JOHNNIE RAY 
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CURRENTLY TOURING 
SOUTH AFRICA 





CENERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 


ce tere © Civioge © Breasts mite © Cm weet © Delta, © ienaes 








Personal Management: BERNIE LANG 
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the inspired management 
of Jake Freedman 
and Jack Entratter 


vho made Las Vegas 


the perfect marriage... 


: eee eg eee LN famous with the SANDS, 
ay Se eee At both the SANDS and 


DUNES you'll experience 
heart-warming hospitality, 
thrill to sensational shows 
savor fabulous food, 
and loll in Juxury in 
a palace of pleasure. 
And, of course, there’s 


_ round-the-clock action 


Wy 


Las Vegas,Nevada  ~ 


THE DMu NES LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


For SANDS reseryations-in Los Angeles cali BRadshaw 2-8611 or write to the SANDS in Las Vegas, Nevada. 


For DUNES reservations in Los Angeles call BRadshaw 2-2141 or write to the DUNES in Las V 





am 








The Blue Sails Room 


of the 








t 


for the 1956 season 
proudly presents 


Myron Cohen 
Cab Calloway 
June Havoc 
Benny Fields 


Blossom Seely 





Lenny Kent 


Harvey Stone 


The Sans Souci is 
on the Ocean 
at 3st Street 

Miami Beach, Fla. 























Congratulations to 


RIETY 


Sincerely 


JACK POWELL 


His Educated Drumsticks 
ME TOO 


DAVID POWELL 


























WHEN IN BOSTON 
t's the 


HOTEL AVERY 


The Home of Show Folk 
Avery & Washington Sts, 
Radio in Every Room 














CONGRATULATIONS 


VARIETY 
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“ARIETY —YOU BABY 
SMITH and DALE 
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CONRAD N. HILTON, President 


EASTERN DIVISION-—/n New York City: The Waldorf-Astoria, The Plaza, The Roosevelt, The New Yorker and The Statler * Jn Washington, D. C.: The Mayflower and 
The Statler + Jn Boston: The Statler * Jn Buffalo: The Statler * In Hartford: The Statler. CENTRAL DIVISION-—I/n Chicago: The Conrad Hilton and The Palmer House * 
In Detroit: The Statler * In Cleveland: The Statler * In Columbus: The Deshler Hilton * Jn Dayton: The Dayton Biltmore + Jn St. Louis: The Jefferson and The Statler. 
WESTERN DIVISION-—/n Beverly Hills: The Beverly Hilton * In Los Angeles: The Statler + Jn Houston: The Shamrock Hilton * Jn Dallas: The Statler Hilton * In Fort Worth: 
Hilton Hotel + Jn El Paso: Hilton Hotel + Jn Albuquerque: Hilton Hotel * In Chihuahua, Mexico: The Palacio Hilton. INTERNATIONAL—/n San Juan, Puerto Rico: The 


Caribe Hilton + In Madrid, Spain: The Castellana Hilton + Jn Istanbul, Turkey: The Istanbul Hilton. Hilton Hotels under construction in: Mexico City and Acapulco, 


Mexico; Havana, Cuba; Cairo, Egypt and Montreal, Canada (a C.N.R. Hotel) 
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The NEW and SENSATIONAL 


[eSTRELLITA én : RAUL 








VARIETY "Estrellita & Raul, a top-flight “Truly great dancers . . . were 
flamenco pair who certainly brought back twice by the audi- 
ought to be making the rounds ence opening night.” 
of the top rooms of the coun- 
try ... accomplished dancers.” RENO EVENING GAZETTE 

Chan. 


The NEW and SENSATIONAL 


ESTRELLITA 24 RAUL 


ns ' . "|. . Simply tremendous .. . 
A wow with the audience . . . have the audience shouting for 
a great team.” ‘mucho mas’. ” 





DAILY NEWS, Los Angeles 
The NEW and SENSATIONAL 


ESTRELLITA 


“’"Remarkable Flamenco dances.” terrific fast-moving routines. 


Thi ” 
Edwin Schallert is act is a must. 
LOS ANGELES TIMES Arnold Marks 





OREGON JOURNAL l 
The NEW and SENSATIONAL in “Dances of Spain” 


ESTRELLITA ana a RAUL 


Personal Management: CASS FRANKLIN—Lou Walters Enterprises, Inc. 


MICHAEL DURSO 


and His 


COPACABANA ORCHESTRA 


Now in 10th Year in Jules Podell’s Copacabana [ 
New York 























Released: MGM Record Album—"Dancing at The Copa” 




















BEST WISHES 


LINDY’S RESTAURANTS | 


1626 BROADWAY 1655 


























(50 St.) New York (51 St.) 
JIMIMY AMES =: 
The Magnificent Idiot Corp. | 























Thanks to my dear pals JIMMY DURANTE, Eddie Jackson, Jack Roth, Jules Buffano and Lou Cohen 
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*_and LILLIAN, too. 


PROTEGEES 


WALTER WINCHELL 
EDDIE CANTOR 
GEORGIE JESSEL 
LILA LEE 
GROUCHO MARX 
RAY BOLGER 

PHIL SILVERS 
GEORGIE PRICE 
ELEANOR POWELL 
MERVYN LE ROY 
ARTHUR FREED 
EDDIE BUZZELL 





... HILDECARDE.. .. . 


ELSIE JANIS 

BERT WHEELER 

J. CARROL NAISH 
LEONARD PENNARIO 
SIDNEY MILLER 
PINKY LEE. 

DUNCAN SISTERS 
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Congratulations to 





ARIETY 


On its 50th Anniversary 
with sincere good wishes 


for the next 50 years. 


AMERICAN GUILD 


of 


VARIETY ARTISTS 


JOE E. LEWIS JACKIE BRIGHT 


President National Administrative Secretary 






































AMIGOS! AMIGOS! || 4oéed Vendome 
HAPPY NEW YEAR | Still going along 


strong, with VARIETY ! 








Superb Cuisine in the World Fomeous 
French Room 





Enchonting Entertcinment in 
Guy Gvuerine'’s 
MOULIN ROUGE 


On the Commeonwecith Avenue Mo!! 















































(Van and Schenck) 
aij. Congratulations | 
- ~~ & . > ” » * > 
| a 
London House — 
Michigan and Wacker | 
~~ ; Sao | Chicago | 
i] 
. . } 
| CIRO RIMAC || Mister key 
a : 1028 N. Rush, Chicago | 
Original Latin Rhythms and Revue 
NOW: UNTIL JAN. 5, 1956, AT ANCIENNE BELGIQUE 7 Currently 
Permanent European BRUXELLES, BELGIUM | Peepreneer CLUB ALABAM’ 
Address: Ciro Rimac | Booked by TAVEL & MARUANI | aia | Chicago, Ill. 
© Rve Fromontin, 24 Rue Marbeuf, PARIS MOULIN ROUGE 


Paris, 9, France 




















Hotel Vendome 
Where everyone says ‘c'est bon!” 
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HERE'S TO ONE HUNDRED! 
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Happy Golden Anniversary to AARIETY 


REX RAMER wrn ELLENE 


‘Internationally Yours” 
PLAYED TOP SPOTS IN TWELVE COUNTRIES 


Personal Manager: DAVID JONAS, 200 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


a 























Of course we do, because, as everyone knows, there are no finer folk than 
showfolk. That’s why we are delighted when they elect to be our guests. Located 
as we are so conveniently near all Broadway theatres, it is no wonder that 
our histories run along parallel lines, and are so closely intertwined. We look 
forward to another fifty golden years of friendship and service, and promise 
to do all in our power to make you welcome and to keep pace with your needs, as always. 


Keboh At Prtemia 


NEW YORK REGIONAL MANAGER, * SHERATON HOTELS 


= THE PARK SEERATON e THE SHERATON-ASTOR ¢ SHERATON-MCALPIN ¢ SHERATON-RUSSELL 








The JOHNNIE PATE. 
TRIO 


Featuring 
RONNELL BRIGHT—piano | 
CHARLES WALTON—drums | 


Currently | 
LONDON HOUSE, Chicago | 
Talisman Recording Artists | 

| 




















May | Take This 
Golden Opportunity | 
To Wish ARTETY a 


GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 


EDDIE SMITH 

















BOOKING NEW ENGLAND'S 
FINEST ENTERTAINMENT 


DRAKE AGENCY 


80 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive Rep.: Bradford Roof 




































NICK 





THE SINGING 
TROUBADOR 


and his 


GUITAR 


ACCENT RECORDS 


6533 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, 28, Calif. 


; LUCAS 





VARIETY Gives us all show news 
LARIETY The paper I always choose 
VARIETY Gives us all the facts 
VARIETY Even tells you about your acts 
VARIETY Been here for fifty years 
VARIETY We give you three big cheers 
VARIETY Will go on for years and years 
VARIETY Here’s for another fifty years 
PAT ROONEY. Sr. 
2039 Broadway, New York 
EN 2-8400 























MYRON ROMAN 


Musical Director 


RKO PALACE, New York 


Many Thanks To: 
DANNY FRIENDLY 
IRVING BERGER | 
DAVID BINES 






































Happy New Year! 


Jimmy Blade and his Orchestra 


CURRENTLY 4th YEAR 
CAMELLIA HOUSE, DRAKE HOTEL, CHICAGO 
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JIMMY SHURE 


Personal-Management 


LASSNER ASSOCIATES, | 


73 


1619 Broadway, New York19 
WYNN LASSNER 
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“y JOAN BISHOP] | 
ARIETY | yme 
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OF QUALITY ENTERTAINMENT 
DEEP IN THE HEART OF TEXAS] 


STATE FAIR of TEXAS 


OCTOBER 6-21, 1956 
BIGGEST STATE FAIR IN THE WORLD 











Currently 


STATE FAIR MUSICALS HENRY HUDSON HOTEL 


New York 





JUNE 11-SEPTEMBER 2, 1956 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SUMMER THEATRE Direction: IRVIN ARTHUR ASSOCIATES 




















































































JANUARY 1-DECEMBER 31, 1956 Congratulations Z4RIETY 
AMERICA’S FINEST LARGE THEATRE { 
? 
& L THORNTON JAMES H. STEWART CHARLES R. MEEK ae mm 
— — om FRANK SENNES’ 
DA L L A S Hollywood, California 
‘ 
From His Fabulous | en 
BRANT INN) «0% ssveron |. 
at Burlington, Ontario, Canada—the home | | 
of Canada’s two most glamorous nite clubs | ; | 
‘LIDO DECK’ and “SKY CLUB’ | 
and lj PianoVocal 
Interludes 
Wishes all Show Business | i 
A Happy and Prosperous New Year | ILONA and JENO MATE 
especially the “Star Talent” that has made | Thanks to HAL MUNROE 
the Clubs famous thruout the world | sich | ; 
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The unique attraction and 
high grosser for the 


| smart Show Man! 
ORANGE SHOW TABS 26 
| TO TOP 1954 ATTENDAN 


24,778 See George Gobel One-Day Stint; 
Holter Animals, ‘Dancing Waters’ Score 


}, SAN BERNARDINO, Calif.,; 
April 2 . iis : 

| An extra charge, new in the 
Orange Show policy, was made for 
Dancing Waters,” which was 


attraction. The nut was covered 
within the first five days, a relia- 
3| ble source said. \ 








Cane 


a ait 

{ast yeat des? 
Le in. 
\ came 1 


ANCIN 


HAROLD STEINMAN 


Exclusive Representatives 
HANS HASSLACH 


The ‘SOMETHING NEW” You're Always Looking For 

















N 
ing Aqua 
AR ’ five-Ting | 
id Elliott re | » jast night & 
n 


7T 


baie 


ALL NEW and DPFEREN? 


Available for: : ’ 


FAIRS - ARENAS 
_ STADIUMS - HOME SHOWS 
CONVENTIONS - HOTELS 
EXPOSITIONS - THEATERS 
FLOWER SHOWS 
AUTO SHOWS 





ee 


8,839 
CE 














into the 
Meadow . 





itself 
ow got i 
<<" Flushing 






NIGHT CLUB 


Miss Traubel, 


Water Share Spot\ Dutdraws Neb. 
Town Pop. 


SIDNEY, Neb., June 3.— 
d “Dancing Waters” outdrew the 
ies er — population of this town in a three- 


ce day showing, June 1-16. ihe 
‘Dancin : allest ever plave 

g W 

16G ate 





we 


he finale of the show is the 
mR Waters “ballet” featuring 
the first permanent installation of 


this novelty entertainment feature. 
It is one 
| somely for 
| it is the o 
not du, 





— 








pulation of 





A 
'S’ Grosses 


i nej 
: toa "eWware 
oe (a Nat) set fhe caming ttt and meg 
tow, 7 nd tj 
this + a Shayon Water fountastound for = Rby 
Water . Siderab}y .- s display ws 


Location! 
G_ WATE 


(Reg. Trade Mark) 


‘Suite 824,.1775 Broadway 
Naw. York Cine Tolephone: Kirche 71348 4: 


SAM SHAYON 
, “9, General Manager 


“~ ¢ 





. =e atthe 
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LOOKING FORWARD 
TO A NEW YEAR WITH 


] pypbclorr 





Th 








CHICAGO'S ACTORS’ 
MARCUS GLA REPRESENTATIVE 





. Ye” Ag Kek «Sup 7 


EXTRAORDINARY 


AMYIA ANP 
TANY po) 

















\ y lf 
Uy 4 
iy 

















CHARLES HOGAN 
AGENCY 








Wilma Stone, Secretary 











~ 
rad 








4 from all fields of entertainment. . 





the 


ontaineble au \ 


OCEANFRONT, \TO4 TREETS \ANil BEACH, ELORIDA 


. Host to Celebrities 


AMERICA’S LARGEST ih | 


’ AND FINEST RESORT HOTEL 


_ NEW YORK OFFICE 
730 + 5th AVENUE 
TEL. Circle 5-7800 





NEWARK OFFICE 
TEL. MArket 3-2474 























LAURETTE »CLYMAS 


‘Dance Humorists’ 


Just Concluded Return Engagement 


COCOANUT GROVE 


Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles 








Currently for Xmas and New Year 
Holiday Seasons 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, Quebec 


Opening January 22 
MOULIN ROUGE, Paris 


Thanks to GUS LAMPE, EDDIE ELKORT, HANS LEDERER, 
MAE JOHNSON, JIMMY NICOLS, JACK KALCHEIM, 
MIKE LANIN, LESLIE MACDONNELL and ALBERT TAVEL 




















Meilleurs Voeux a Variety and Season's Greetings To All! 


THE PETERS SISTERS | 





Currently 5th Month—MOULIN ROUGE—Holiywood | 




















SEASON’S GREETINGS 


Ace Bat (p.. 
KUMAR 




















Manuela 


DeCDAIZ 


and Her Exciting Spanish 
Dancers 
Featuring CHININ DE TRIANA 




















Flamenco Singer 











j 
‘ Mgt. SOL TEPPER, 1270 6th Avenue, New York City | 





——— 
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Congratulations VARIE TY 
J 


ON 50 YEARS of ACCOMPLISHMENT ; 
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| Management HENRI GINE 


— Press Relations Booking: 


CMMM@@C@@ CC @@@@@€@Mel 
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JEANNE and JERRY SAGER Artists Corp. of America WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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Congratulations— 


ARIETY 


ROBERT CLARY 


Opening January 18th 


EL RANCHO, Las Vegas 
¢e EPIC RECORDS ° 


Management Counsel: JERRY SINGER 
Direction: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 




















Pacra, Hideaway House, Still Leads 
To Theatrical Heights in Paree 


By GENE MOSKOWITZ 


Paris. 
One of the quaint old Parisian 
music halls, the Concert Pacra, 
dates from 1905 and carries on— 
though now only weekends—in an 


auditorium of 500 seats with the 
orchestra on floor level and the 
audience extremely garrulous. 
House is much used by performers 
breaking in new turns. Audience 
is audible in its expression of opin- 
jon but essentially warm and re- 
warding. Admission is but 50c. 
Founded by a 


| singer, Ernest Pacra, whose father 
before him was a vaude headliner, 
this house was one of three be- 
queathed in 1925 to the widow. 
Christine Pacra ultimately sold two | 
to the encroaching cinema octopus 
| but keeps the Concert Pacra close 
to tradition. 
It has its habituees and looks to | 
remain a regular here. Once re- 
sented, it was the last of the halls | 
| of its genre but recent renaissance | 
| of the Olympia, Bobino and the Al- 
| hambra, plus the Moulin Rouge, 





turn-of-century now has it in good company as part | ning of musichall. 











Piano — 








My Hat's OFF to the 


CONCORD HOTEL 


Kiamesha Lake, New York 


Vocalist 


FIELDS 


Currently 
2nd YEAR 


THANKS 


PHIL GREENWALD 
and the 








HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


(of the fervent passion denoted 
| here by oldtimers and youngsters 
| alike for the musichall. 

The Pacra in the old days conse- 
crated such acts as Paulus, Max 
Dearly & Paulet, and_ recently 
gave the nod to Annie Cordy, pro- 
moted to star ranks by the Olym- 
|pia Musichall last month; Roger 
|Nicolas, a top operetta star now; 
Bourvil, one of the leading film and 
istage comics; Fernand Reynaud, a 


| top comic now, and Georges Bras- | 


'sens, the crazy troubador, 
played the Pacra two years ago for 
/$50 and now gets $5,000 per week 
| when he plays the Olympia. 


Located in the Bastille district, | 


|the worker’s quarter, the house 
| boasts generations of regulars from 
the same families, and only gets 
{the more chi-chi crowd who come | 
'down, not on slumming tours, but | 
for a rousing, free wheeling eve- 
Madame Pacra 
| still runs her house and the head | 
| technician is a woman called Pou- 
| pee. Probably the only one in the 
| world. 
feel for the newcomers and can 
"usually predict the audience ver- 
| dict. 








Why Bother? 


Vienna. 

Vienna’s version of a night- 
club would hardly be recog- 
nized in the United States. 

(1) Almost never does any- 
body order food. If they did, 
the waiter would probably 
hustle in a schnitzel fleisch 
from a next-door restaurant. 

(2) Customers practically 
never get up to dance though 
there are intervals set aside 
for this purpose, 

(3) Striptease 





leaves’ the 











Viennese bored. 


who | 


Poupee seems to have a | 


BERLIN IN A WORD: DEAD 





Gets the Play 





By HANS HOEHN 


Berlin. 


A quarter of a century and more 
ago, Berlin was one of Europe’s 
\foremost vaudeville cities. With 
ithe Scala and Wintergarten world- 





'respected for high quality in circus 
‘and variety presentation, the 
3,000-seat Plaza also was a pres- 
i'tige spot. None of these noted 
places survived the war. 


| The huge Friedrichstadt-Palast 
in Berlin’s East Sector, formerly 
Theatre des Volkes, occasionally at- 
itempts big-scale bills but cannot 
ifind talents or names. Efforts to 
establish new variety halls at the 
‘Metropol Theatre am Nollendorf- 
|platz, and an East Sector Winter- 
| garten encountered financial diffi- 
|culties, preventing the employment 
|of headliners. The result was fail- 
| ure. 


| Circuses have it tough still, 


Circus Collien (Hamburg) with the 
famous clown Charlie Rivel as main 
attraction. But attendance poor 
despite low prices. 


'Can’t Afford Headliners—Sports | 


al- | 
'though sometimes first-rate, as per | 





COMEDY MATERIAL 


For All Branches of Theatricals 


FUN-MASTER 


THE ORIGINAL SHOW-BIZ GAG FILE 
(The Service of the STARS) 
First 13 Files $7.00—All 35 issues $25 
Singly; $1.05 per script. 





@ 3 Bks. PARODIES, per book. $10 @ 
e@ MINSTREL BUDGET .$25 @ 
e@ 4 BLACKOUT BKS., ea. bk. $25 @ 
e BLUE BOOK (Gags for Stags) $50 @ 
HOW TO MASTER THE CEREMONIES 


$3.00 
GIANT CLASSIFIED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF GAGS, — ere — a thousand 


BILLY GLASON 


200 W. 54th St., New York 19—Dept. V 
Clvcle 7-1130 


DANCERS 


EXOTICS, LINE GIRLS, 
GIRL BANKS. SEASON 
WORK. GOOD PAY. 


Contact TOMMY THOMAS 
CLUB MARDI GRAS 


KEY WEST, FLA. 
Phone 6-9147 after 9 PM nightly. 





















































CAB CALLOWAY 
‘DUNES HOTEL, Las Vegas 


Mgt. BILL MITTLER, 1619 Broadway, New York 


Currently 


SEVENTH WEEK 









































HOWARD 
MANN 





JUST CONCLUDED 


16 Week Singing Engagement 


LATIN QUARTER 


NEW YORK 


CURRENTLY APPEARING 


LATIN QUARTER 


MIAMI BEACH 
a 


Personal Management: CASS FRANKLIN, Lou Walters Enterprises, Inc. 
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30 YEARS ? ?? 





HE RITZ BROS. 








Management: LOU IRWIN 






































Currently: BIMBOS, San Francisco 


Just Concluded: SAHARA HOTEL, Las Vegas 
RIVERSIDE HOTEL, Reno 








Direction: LEW & LESLIE GRADE, LTD., 250 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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RP z Personal Management: 
. PAUL RAFFLES 
wished 203 N. Wabash Ave. 


























ee is cae ? Press Relations: 


Chicago 1, Ill. 


JACK McGUIRE 








LURLEAN HUNTER 


RCA-Victor Records 


JO ANN MILLER 


Scope Records 


PAT MORAN QUARTET 


Decca Records 














THE SMARTEST 
SHOW 


THE FINEST FOOD 









JULES PODELL’S 


COPACABANA 


PL &-0900 








THE DANCIEST MUSIC aid 


10 EAST 60 STREET « NEW YORK 



























Thanks to the 
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TRUE LIFE 


borrows from fiction 


and 
a STAR IS BORNe 


LEE MORTIMER, New York Confidential 




















The Biz There’s No Biz Like: The Latin Quarter’s Betty George 
was nursing a cold, Lynn Christie, the 21-year-old vocalist with the 
Latin Quarter band, was drafted to sing Betty's complicated produc- 
tion numbers. She went on at five minutes notice with no rehearsal 
and belted out the songs without missing a cue. Lou Walters was so 
impressed he's giving her the big job in a forthcoming show. 
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HOW THE DRAMATISTS GUILD CAME OF AGE 


By GEORGE MIDDLETON 


(Former President of the Dramatists’ Guild) 








The first natal cries of VARIETY, 
50 years ago, expressed founder 
Sime Silverman’s unbounded love 
for vaudeville. 


That was a pic- 
turesque world 
of its own and 
in the reports 
of its person- 
alities, rival- 
ries and inter- 
nal wars there 
soon began to 
emerge the 
unique vocab- 
ulary which 
has made the 








I have read 


George Middleton . 
, VARIETY from 


the beginning and know that many | 


paper famous. | 


the evolving records in an au- 


thor’s rights. 


I well recall the difficulties I ex- 
perienced trying to negotiate terms 
to get my plays accepted. Now no 
young dramatist has to do anything 
but sign with the Guild: he has ex- 
actly the same basic protectve con- 
ditions as the most successful dra- 
matist. They have all been set 
through negotiation, and _ obser- 
vance of them is enforceable. The 
struggle to obtain this status has 
been a long one and many gallant 
authors took part. 

Back in 1878 Steele MacKaye, 
father of Percy and one of the 
|outstanding theatre men of his 
| day, wrote: “The time has come 
for the organization and founding 








have become part of the accepted 
code. 

Another attempt was made two 
years later to draw up a “standard 
contract.” While more playwrights 
and managers cooperated, those 
who dominated the _ powerful 
Managers’ Protective Association 
(MPA) resented our “gall.” I recall 
that during an informal conference 
with some managers Owen Davis, 
one of the powerful pioneers in 


|our group, said, “Why there’s one 


manager here today who owes me 
over $1,000 in back royalties.” The 
next day he_ received checks 


|amounting to more than $5,000 


| 


months passed before Sime dis- | °f a society of American dramatists | 


cussed the legitimate theatre. This 
subject had been deliberately left 
to other publications, now largely 
non-existent. But later he sensed 
the new forces which were being 
let loose in the amusement world 
and became a prophet of the great 
expansion ahead. VARIETY is thus 
a source book of its history. 


As I look back over a half a cen- 
tury two factors have contributed 
most to the continually “expand- 
ing universe” of the amusement 
world. Primarily, the mechaniza- 
tion of industry, with startling new 
inventions out of which radio, sil- 
ent and talking films, and now 
television fill the scene. Nowhere 
is this better illustrated than what 
has happened in music. Formerly, 
the composer earned a living from 
his own performances or as con- 
ductor; more likely through a pa- 
tron, with some slight returns from 
script sales. He had practically no 
control over his own compositions. 
There were, in fact, no recognized 
rights to control. Today, through 
ASCAP and affiliated kindred for- 
eign performing rights societies, as 
well as BMI, Sesac, etec., radio 
rights, now embracing televsion, 
are financially the most valued 
rights. 


| $1,000,000 In Music Alone | 


During the war The Office of 
Alien Property, with which I have 
been associated, collected over 
$1,000,000, in music royalties alone, 
through the exploitation of radio 
rights on certain foreign catalogs 
which had been taken over by the 
Government. On mechanical 
rights (disks) also several hun- 








dred thousand were likewise col- | 


lected. A single composition—for 
which, I have been told, the com- 
poser received about $100, 50 years 
ago—earned in 10 years 
$150,000. 

In this new era the problems of 
playwrights (whose outlets for sub- 
sidiary rights in plays had likewise 
expanded) were such that protec- 
tive associates were inevitable. 

This growth of powerful organ- 
izations, representing the creative 
outputs of playwrights and compos- 
ers, has been another electrifying 
feature in the amusement world. 
In former days managers had ex- 
clusively dealt with stage produc- 
tions. At the turn of the century, 
they alone had a tight organization, 
typified then by a vicious ‘‘trust,” 
which, in spite of a few brave in- 
dependents, dominated routing and 
productions. But legitimate actors 





about | 
| up, 


and playwrights had no organiza- 
tion with authority to compel col- 


lective bargaining. With them both 
it was take it or leave it. What 
the dramatists did and how is the 
subject of this comment. 
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Universal Protection 


| 





My first contract was written on 
a single letter-page. Today the 
present 1955 Minimum § Basic 
Agreement, between the Managers 
and the Dramatists’ Guild of the 
Authors League, 62 printed 
Jages, with appendices and sched- 
ules. This, in turn, is the sixth 
such agreement; each one of which 
was re-negotiated to meet the 
changing conditions which governed 
stage production as well as the ex- 
ploitation of other than stage pro- 
duction rights arising out of a play. 

In the 50-odd plays in which I 
have participated—many without 
any history—I can trace by my con- 
tracts (which I have preserved in 
my papers soon to be made acces- 
Sible for students of stage history) 


is 


| somewhat on the plan of the well- 


joined with Clay M. Greene in the 
short-lived American Dramatic 
Authors’ Society to secure protec- 
tion of their works. 
effective group was founded in 
1891 by Bronson Howard, who be- 
came its president. This Society of 
American Dramatists & Composers 
was in reality the granddaddy of 
the present Dramatists’ Guild. 
Though started as a social group 
only, with 33 members, ‘“‘in a spirit 
of fellowship and for whatever 
artistic or business ends discussion 
and experience might support,” 
Howard’s fight, in 1896, revolu- 
tionized the status of dramatic 
ownership. With a small committee 
he invaded Congress to try to 
amend the inadequate copyright 
act and later succeeded in revising 
many state laws—one making play 
piracy a punishable crime. 

| Handful Of Pioneers | 


In April, 1913, the 350 members, 
who had answered the first rollcall 
of the Authors’ League of America, 
included a dozen playwrights. Only 
three of us dramatists were on the 
Council of 30, none on the Execu- 
tive Committee, which mainly 
could only concentrate on copy- 


right protection. Some months 
later the Council included the 
dramatic fiield. That first dra- 
matic subcommittee consisted of 
Bayard Veiller, Harvey J. O’Hig- 
gins, Edwin Milton Royle, Edgar 
Selwyn and myself, now the only 
survivor. Our initial task was to 
work ‘‘towards the standardization 





Back of Howard’s copyright fight 
had also been a plan for a “model 
contract.” But he soon gave this 
as theatrical conditions were 
| then “too chaotic” to be boxed into 
|a formula. In 1915, we ventured 
|}our model. Admitting it was sub- 
ject to changes “to meet special 
conditions,” we boldly published 
| its 13 clauses, some of which today 


| 
| 





But the first | 


of the dramatic contract” between | 
| dramatists and managers. 


| the 
| known society in Paris.” He later | 





frem four of those present. They 
all apologized for the “oversight.” 


Shortly after the Actors’ Equity 
strike in 1919—in which some of 
playwrights, with managerial 
connections, played a sorry part— 
we were caught in the middle, 
since we were still unorganized. 


But the Authors’ League permitted | 
us to form an autonomous commit- | 
tee of 32 so-called ‘Working Dram- | 
Com- | 


atists” and a “Dramatists’ 
mittee’ of 112 was thus’ born. 
Channing Pollock was midwife. 


The Dramatists’ Guild was thus 
formed and became part of the 
League, which was a sort of hold- 
ing company or a federation of 
Guilds. Owen Davis was our first 
Guild president. Again we went 
after a standard contract and final- 
ly got one—upon the threat that 
we might join the American Feder- 
ation of Labor! 


In spite of modern improve- 
ments, some of which have also 
gone into today’s code, this con- 
tract had two vital defects: its use 
was not mandatory and its terms 
were not enforceable, To get pro- 
duction, it was redinked by both 
groups with convenient impunity. 
And it was soon recognized that 
until some dramatizable occasion 
developed, which touched _ the 
pocket nerves of all dramatists, no 
tight organization was possible. 
This came, in 1925. 


| Catch-As-Catch-Can Deals 


Previously, some trade practices 
had generally been recognized. 
There was no floor put on royalties, 
which still remained regrettably 
variable, depending on the power 
of certain writers and generosity 
of certain managers. Roughly, a 
50-50 division, between authors and 
managers, of “stock,” film and 
similar subsidiary rights had been 
worked out; but releases, sales and 
control of these rights mostly lay 
with the manager, with the author 
having little say. Some managers 
had taken the right to deduct an 
agency commission for placing the 
plays in stock; leased them en bloc 
without clear evidence as to the 
contractual obligations of the 
respective authors; and often had 


(Continued on page 510) 
































Congratulations 


MARY MARTIN 





Dramatist Middleton's Background 


George Middleton, eminent American dramatist, now 75, is the 
author or co-arthur of some 50 plays and four volumes of one- 
acters, including such Broadway hits are “Polly with a Past,” 


“Adam and Eve,” “The Big Pond,” “Accused,” etc. 


In 1947 his 


autobiography, “These Things Are Mine,” was published by Mac- 
millan, which also recently published the two-volume biography, 
by his wife, Fola La Follette, of her father, Senator Robert M. La 


Follette of Wisconsin. 


Middleton is now living in Washington where when war broke, 
he joined The Office of Allen Property (Department of Justice), 


as Technical Specialist, for three 


months to suggest directions for 


a copyright program and has stayed 14 years—‘‘a long weekend,” 


as he puts it. 


When President of the Dramatists Guild, of which 


he was one of the organizers, Middleton officially visited many 
distinguished British and European playwrights in 1927, with a 


view of closer cooperation amon 


g them all. In Vienna, Arthur 


Schnitzler told him he had never received any royalties from his 


plays in the U. S. during World War I. 


Realizing the recent war 


would bring even greater hardships to all copyright owners, owing 
to so many helpless countries being overrun, Middleton cooperated 
in the administration and collection of royalties accruing on vested 


foreign interests in prewar contr 
000 has been collected and much 


acts and licenses. Over $5,000,- 
of the carefully guarded proper- 


ties are now being returned to eligible claimants, often substan- 


tially increased in value through 


administration. 


Middleton has likewise personally cooperated with UNESCO in 
the Universal Coypright Act which now affords more complete pro- 


tection to all copyright owners w 
Incidentally, he has also found 


yhether as creators or exploiters, 


time, in off hours, to complete 


two plays he was working on before the war broke. 








From Variety, March 21, 1928. 








WHEN SIME KIDDED ZIEGGY 





THE 3 MUSKETEERS 


Musical production by Florenz Ziegfeld. 
Book from Dumas story written and 
staged by William Anthony McGuire. 
Music by Rudolf Friml. Lyrics by P. G. 
Wodehouse and Clifford Grey. Ballets 
and dances staged by Albertina Rasch. 
Ensembles staged by Richard Boleslav- 
sky. Costumes designed by John W. 
Harkrider. Dennis King starred. At Lyric. 
March 13, on run. $6.60 top. 

Principals: 

(Order of Appearance) 


EE acing co ge ee eee Robert D. Burns 
Comte de la Rochefort..... Louis Hector 
ERHRCODEr «2. 6cccses Harrison Brockbank 
SPIE Te ee Naomi Johnson 
Lady de Winter ....... Vivienne Osborne 
WORTOE 6écvcecsevescesicne Detmar Poppen 
MON: i ccdsc'an sees Douglas R. Dumbrille 
REMME 36506ssdee se Douglas MacCaulay 
Constance Bonacieux .... Vivienne Segal 
PRIOUES os 0's-w/eela'a viele oe.0s'e Lester Allen 
TrATTAGNAD 2. .sccceees ..... Dennis King 
The Duke of Buckingha .. John Clark 
Anne, Queen of France....Yvonne D’Arle 
BE, GO TROVIO nk 05 050 tees John Kline 
Cardinal Richelieu....... Reginald Owen 
res eae Clarence Derwent 


Brother Joseph William Kershaw 
Premiere Danseuse of the Court 

Harriet Hoctor 

Aubergiste ...cccccccce: Catherine Hayes | 

The Bo’sun Richard Thornton 
Patrick, Valet to Buckingham . 

Raymond O’Brien 

Cardinal’s Guard...... Randolph Leyman, 

Andy Jochim, Evelyn Groves, Leo 

Russell, Gertrude Williams 


Ladies in Waiting...... Mary McDonald, 
Pirkko Ahlquist, Marion Dodge, 
Edna Bunte 


G. Moore 





Something seems to have sent | 
Flo Ziegfeld into a panic of pro- 


duction this season. It couldn’t be) 
that Zieggy believed his 42nd street 
production throne was threatened? | 
The idea seems likely that Zieggy | 
commenced to burn. And if he | 
keeps burning, producing as he! 
has, with four hits current in New 





Sample of Sime’s intra-show biz 
chiding of Ziegfeld who, seeming- | 
ly, had squawked because of an- 








|other staffer’s pan of the Great 


Glorifier’s predecessor entry, “‘Ro- 
salie.” Lot of it is “inside,” and 
typical of the personalized critique 
wherein the paper’s founder set a 
producer straight because he was 
a needless “squawker.” While un- 
signed, none in the trade needed 
the formal signature not to know it 
was a typical Sime blast. Inci- 
dentally, this was in the period 
when Sime increasingly left his 
signature off reviews as part of the 
“buildup” for his son, Sid, and the 
other staffers. 





York, all big money getters, and 
continues his present producing 
gait, the boy who started the big | 
musical flashes will find himself 
short of theatres, unless he should 
fall -for a Shubert house in an 
emergency. And that would have 
to be an emergency, though Zieggy 
did do about the smartest thing in 
two seasons in sending “Rio Rita’”’ 
into the Chanins’ Majestic at the 
reduced scale of $3.85. 

Zieggy moved “Rita” out of the 
Lyric to make way for ‘Musket- 
eers.” At the $6.60 top the Lyric | 
can do, and probably will do, $47.- 
000 weekly, the same gross about 
that his ‘‘Rosalie” is doing across 
the street at the Amsterdam. With 
“Show Boat” at the Ziegfeld run- 
ning to $54,000 a week and “Rita” 
possibilities in gross about $37,000, 
our Flo is handling a lot of dough. 

Zieggy is a gambling baby and 
never halves it. His first ‘‘Follies’” 
long ago was thought to have| 
wrecked the money works, but he 
kept it up year in and out, until | 
now a $250,000 production rolls off 
his schedule without a tremor and 





in bunches. If Ziegfeld has a rival 
on 42nd street, which is doubtful, 
he must be standing up against the 
wall with his mouth agape. 


Some evening when Zieggy can 
tear himself away from the West- 
ern Union to count up, he might 
Statistically figure what he has 
missed in winnings or losings by 
not doing them in foursomes years 
back. And of course not intending 
to mention that the recent unfor- 
tunate closing of his ‘Follies’ left 
Zieggy $280,000 in the box for that 
one. But it can happen now and 
then when the grosses come rolling 
at a total of nearly $200,000 weekly, 


Zieggy didn’t like VARIETY’s re- 
view on “Rosalie” and said so, 
acding that he thought George 
White had written it. Zieggy also 
oflered a bribe of an ad if VARIETY 
would review it. Variety didn’t 
So VARIETY didn’t get the ad, but 
for Zieggy’s info and to save him 
another wire. Mr. White did not 
write the “Rosalie” notice, no mat- 
ter how it sounded—to Zieggy. 


And ad or not, Zieggy has a show 
in “The Three Musketeers.” It 
opens slowly and looks wobbly 
until about the middle of the first 
long act, then it starts. 

Too long, running to midnight 
at the opening, it can stand con- 
densing. A most admirable book 
by William Anthony McGuire of 
this musical version keeps pace 
with a production that yells how 
Zieggy spills the coin. 

In pace are two Frim! song hits, 
one a_ knockout; ‘‘Musketeers,” 
sung by the male chorus led by the 
Three Musketeers. Other is “Ma 
Belle,” as a solo by one of the 
Musties, Aramis, the heavenly 
roughneck (Joseph Macauley). 

The book runs so true to story 
there is small room for specialities 
and really none there, if admitting 
that the Albertina Rasch Girls and 
Harriet Hoctor on her toes are 
legitimately worked in. 

Nor is comedy abundant, that 
leaving it neatly and all in the 
hands of Lester Allen. But Mr. 
Allen is book-bound also, excepting 
when he sends over a couple of 
low ones that look like his own. 

Strongly romantic, of elaborate 
and extensive action and though of 
perhaps a more limited appeal than 
a Strictly musical comedy, since 
“The Three Musketeers” is an 
operetta, this show is in because 
it’s there, 

Dennis King gets starring type 
for the first time. That must prove 
the difficulty Zieggy had in casting 
the D’Artagnan role. King for a 
baritone is an unusual actor. Here 
he is more the D’Artagnan brag- 
gart than the swashbuckler, but he 
put over the part fully, in song, 
talk and action. 

Vivienne Segal is Constance, 
with her nice voice and not such a 
nice dance with Allen. Competing 
vocally with Miss Segal and hurt- 
ing her is Yvonne D’Arle as the 
Queen. But that is all Miss D’Arle 
has for the stage, her voice. Among 
the voices and outstanding though 
without solo is Douglass R. Dum- 
brille’s making itself evident in the 
“Musketeers” song and_ greatly 
aiding in sending that number 
along. In that same number, among 
the male chorus is an unidentified 
but exceptional tenor. 

As an actor, Reginald Owen as 
the Cardinal runs away with the 
show. He plays Richelieu severely 
straight and holds up the entire 
story. 
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50 Years of the American Theatre 


A Rich Canvas In All Its Phases 


By LAWRENCE LANGNER 
(Co-Director, Theatre Guild) 


Fifty years of the American theatre—and what years! 
The best years of our theatre—and some of the worst! 
Fifty years, beginning in 1906—in the good old days of the 
theatre, when there were hundreds of legitimate theatres 
and stock companies scattered all over 
the land, and troupers could play six 
weeks of one-night stands in the state 
of Texas alone, if they had the 
strength of Hercules and the digestion 
of ostriches. Fifty years of the the- 
atre which began in the heyday of 
Stock and ended in the hay-day of 
Summer Stock—50 years’ during 
which the theatre has _ successfully 
weathered the toughest conditions 
ever to befall it in the preceding 2,500 
years—excepting possibly the Dark 
Ages and the Decline and Fali of the 
Roman Empire. 

For out of the theatre’s own stalwart loins have come, 
during the 50-year period, two of its mightiest competi- 
tors, the talking pictures and television, which have 
spirited away many of its finest actors, writers, and direc- 
tors, and purveyed their wares to enormous audiences at 
lower competitive prices; or given away their talents free 
to the American public in 2l-inch screen “spectaculars” 
in return for our listening for a few minutes to a persua- 
sive personality selling his goods in our living rooms. 

Miracle upon miracle, the American theatre has not only 
withstood all these assaults upon its economics and 
aesthetics during the past five decades—it has even turned 
them to advantage from time to time, by selling its plays 
to the movies, or capitalizing on the regurgitation of a 
sereen star to the stage with heightened boxoffice appeal; 
or latterly, by selling play productions, such as “Peter 
Pan” or “The Skin of Our Teeth,” to be televised in 
color out of the “red,” in which they would otherwise 
have ended their careers on the stage. 

Ahead lie many new and strange competitive bedfellows 
for the theatre; broadcasting companies becoming angels 
for new plays; General Motors sending out a Buick “show”; 
closed-circuit television, and even television over the tele- 
phone. In 1956, all America’s a stage and all the corpora- 
tions with large advertising budgets are players on it. 

The American actor who journeyed over the road as a 
travelling entertainer in 1905 has given place to the travel- 
ling salesman over television in 1955. He is employed to 
sell about 250 billion dollars worth of goods from factory 
to consumer, and in one hour is seen by more prospective 
American customers than he could meet by playing a life- 
time of one-night stands. 

Nor has this been bad for the actor or for the legitimate 
theatre. On the contrary, the stimulus of competition with 
these other arts has kept the theatre on its toes for at least 
40 of these 50 years, and it comes out at the end both 
vigorous and creative, the present season developing with 
the not unusual phenomenon of two plays being readied 
for production for every vacant theatre available, with 
every prospect that this will be one of the best theatrical 
seasons in years. 

Fifty years ago the best plays in our theatre were im- 
ported from London and Paris. Today our American play- 
wrights are writing plays which are the artistic equal 
of the dramatic output of any other country, and are ex- 
ported for presentation in the leading theatres through- 
out the world. But even more marked is the situation with 
musical plays. 

Fifty years ago our theatres were flooded with Viennese 
music, such as Lehar’s ‘‘The Merry Widow,” Oscar Straus’ 
“A Waltz Dream,” and Leo Fall's “The Dollar Princess.” 
Today the world is flooded with glorious melodies by the 
composers of the American musical theatre. Richard 
Rodgers, Irving Berlin, Cole Porter, Jerome Kern, George 
Gershwin, Arthur Schwartz, Frank Loesser, and. others 
too numerous to mention, are writing the songs, and the 
rest of the world is singing them. 

The 50-year period during which Variety has served 
the legitimate theatre with so much verbal excitement may 
be divided into four periods. 

Call the first of these, from 1906-1914, the Age of 
Innocence, during which our theatre was in the happy 
state of Adam and Eve before the serpent gave them 
a bite of the apple from the Tree of Knowledge. 

This was followed by the Age of Adolescence, circa 
1915-1918, during which our theatre began to feel its 
growing pains. 

This ultimately led to the Age of Maturity, or the 
Golden Age, from 1919 to 1940, ushered in with Pro- 
hibition just after World War I and ending with the 
beginning of World War II. 

The 15 years utvhich have elapsed since the las} 
global conflict may be termed the Age of Readjust- 
ment, or the Coming of Age of the Musical Theatre, 
since they include the period when American musical 
plays have surpassed all others. 


Age of Innocence, 
1906-1914 Period 


This was a period of amazing prosperity and activity in 
the legitimate theatre. The Shuberts and Klaw & Erlanger 
covered the country with costly theatres, most of which 
Still house the plays of today. The frantic rivalry of these 
firms, the plays which they produced themselves, and the 
Stables of managers whose plays they backed, kept the 
New York theatre and the road in a state of lively achieve- 
ment. The plays purveyed to the public in those days 
Were not “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 

The well-made play, which was good entertainment was 
always marketable, for theatre managers and playwrights 
Were devoted to giving the public what it wanted, and 
the public was composed largely of tired businessmen 
hy checked their brains with their hats on entering the 

1éatre, 

It was a period when American writers for the theatre 





Lawrence Langner 





did not question social customs, values, or morals, as Ibsen 
had done in Norway, and George Bernard Shaw and Gals- 
worthy were doing in England. Despite the competition of 
vaudeville, then at its height, and silent pictures, which 
were rapidly growing in popularity, the theatre kept pace 
with the curve of American prosperity, prosperous during 
the good years, and these years were mostly good. 


End of the Era of the 
Picturesque Manager 


This was the close of the era of the Picturesque Man- 
ager, who vied with his actors for personal publicity. Most 
colorful among them was David Belasco, with a shock of 
white curly hair, dark sensitive eyes, and always attired 
in a clerical collar. Belasco was the apostle of the super- 
realistic theatre; he actually imported from Paris the com- 
plete equipment of a French restaurant, including tables, 
chairs, china, silverplate and serviettes, when he presented 
“Debureau” in 1920. Each year he produced with clock- 
work reguarly a hit play at the Belasco Theatre, 
until his death in 193i. Belasco built his theatre just 50 
years ago and it was the last to have a following because 
of the type of play it housed. 

Belasco, like the Frohmans, was a maker of stars, and 
among his coterie was Blanche Bates, for whom he wrote 
(along with John Luther Long) ‘“‘Madame Butterfly,” from 
which Puccini later wrote his opera, and “The Girl of the 
Golden West.” Another Belasco star, happily still with us, 
was Frances Starr, who made her first appearance in Eu- 
gene Wa!lter’s daring drama, ‘“‘The Easiest Way.” 

Frohman-Maude Adams School | 

Quite the opposite of Belasco was Charles Frohman, who 
shunned publicity and became the theatre’s most success- 
ful manager. It was said that at one time he controlled six 
theatres in New York, 200 throughout the United States, 
and five in London. He had 28 stars under his manage- 
ment, including Maude Adams, Henry Miller, John Drew, 
William Gillette, Ethel Barrymore, Margaret Anglin, Mar- 
garet Illington, William Faversham and Billie Burke. Froh- 
man did little to encourage important American drama- 
tists, and leaned heavily on English and Continental impor- 
tations; indeed it was on one of his periodic trips to Eng- 
land that he lost his life on the Lusitania. 

Maude Adams was perhaps the greatest star of the 
theatre during this first period. Already famous for her 
roles in “What Every Woman Knows” and ‘The Little 
Minister,” she opened in ‘“‘Peter Pan” on Nov. 6, 1905, at 
the Empire Theatre, just as VAR:ETY was about to burst 
into print. 
erated the Lyceum Stock Co., lived on for many years 
and was as popular and beloved by theatre people as 
Charles was mysterious and feared. 

Other important managers were the Selwyns, whose 
melodrama “Within the Law” starring Jane Cowl, was 
reproduced in nine road companies and earned millions; 
Cohan & Harris, who produced a string of successes, most 
of which George M. Cohan either appeared in himself or 
wrote; and the most outstanding of which were “The 
Seven Keys to Baldpate” and “It Pays to Advertise.” Col. 
Henry W. Savage was the most prolific producer of musi- 
cals during this period, as was the sporty-looking Charles 
Dillingham somewhat later. 
| Indelible Milestones 

















Other important plays and performances of the time 
were in the categories of (a) robust American character 
comedies, like Winchell Smith’s “The Fortune Hunter” 
and “Turn to the Right”; (b) strong dramas, such as 
Charles Klein’s “The Lion and the Mouse,” William 
Vaughan Moody’s “The Great Divide,’ Milton Royle’s “The 
Squaw Man,” Augustus Thomas’ “As a Man Thinks,” and 
Channing Pollock’s ‘‘The Enemy”; (c) morality plays such 
as Jerome K. Jerome's “The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back,” and (d) American drawing-room comedies which 
were rare. 

Langdon Mitchell’s satiric “The New York Idea” (1907) 
with Mrs. Fiske, marked the beginning of American high 
comedy writing. Mrs. Fiske, with her brittle staccato de- 








About Lawrence Langner 


Lawrence Langner, author of this exhaustive revue of 
the American Theatre, is one of the most productive fig- 
ures in the entire theatrical world. Although he is best- 
known as a co-director of the Theatre Guild, his versatile 
talents, enthusiasm, energy and tenacity have had pro- 
found and far-reaching effect. 

Langner has been primarily a producer—a promoter in 
the best sense of the word. He was one of the organizers 
of the old Washington Square Players, from which devel- 
oped the Theatre Guild, the most prolific, longest-lasting 
and perhaps most distinguished producing firm in legit 
history, also recently active in radio and now television. 

As figurative combination leadoff man and cleanup hit- 
ter for the Guild, Langner has been an influence in bring- 
ing recognition in the U. S. to such foreign dramatists as 
Shaw and Pirandello, and such native authors as Eugene 
O'Neill, Robert E. Sherwood, S. N. Behrman, Sidney How- 
ard, Philip Barry, Maxwell Anderson and William Inge. 
It was the Guild, with Langner as a driving force, that 
produced the much-imitated “Garrick Gaieties” and later 
brought together Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
2d, who thereby revolutionized the musical stage. 

As a founder and one of the producers of the Westport 
‘Conn.) Country Playhouse, he pioneered in using straw- 
hats as a proving ground for new scripts, incidentally 
unearthing a number of notable plays, authors, directors, 
designers and actors in the process, besides raising the 
standard of summer theatre production. He practically 
alone pushed through the financing, construction and the 
first season’s operation of the American Shakespeare Fes- 
tival Theatre & Academy at Stratford, Conn. 

In addition to these activities, Langner has found time 
and energy to write a number of plays, including several 
hits, and to carry on a successful patent-law practice. 


Charles Frohman’s brother, Daniel, who op- 


livery, was America’s leading comedienne at this time, 
and among her successes were “Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh” 
and Ned Sheldon’s first play, “Salvation Nell.” 

Another popular type of play was the so-called romantie 
costume play in which the picturesque Faversham and 
romantic Otis Skinner excelled, the latter reaching the 
height of his career as Haji the Beggar in Knoblock’s 
“Kismet.” His ery, ‘Alms for the love of Allah,” became 
a catchword on Broadway. Clyde Fitch’ was considered 
the most important American dramatist of the day; his best 
known play was “The Truth,” in which the buxom Mar- 
garet Illington starred for several seasons. 

Ethel Barrymore, who started her career in ‘Captain 
Jinks of the Horse Marines,”’ was one of the outstanding 
stars of the period, appearing in Galsworthy’s ‘“‘The Sil- 
ver Box,” Pinero’s “Mid-Channel,” and Barrie’s ‘The 12 
Pound Look.” Her younger brother, John, who made his 
first successful appearance in “The Fortune Hunter,” gave 
some indication of his future triumphs by his sensitive 
performance in Schnitzelr’s “Affairs of Anatol.” 


GBS ‘immoral’ Play 


An English importation of the period was the contro- 
versial red-bearded George Bernard Shaw, whose eorlier 
plays shocked theatregoers both in London and New 
York and were given a hearing largely as result of the 
pioneering work of the silver-tongued Irish-American actor, 
Arnold Daly, who appeared with Mary Shaw in ‘Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession” (1905), a play closed by the police 
as immoral. Daly also played Marchbanks in “Candida,” 
and had an historic quarrel with Shaw, who, on hearing 
of Daly’s tragic death years later by burning, remorked, 
“Spontaneous combustion is rare, but it does sometimes 
happen.” Other early Shaw plays to reach our theatre 
were “Misalliance,” “Getting Married,” “Man and Super- 
man” with Robert Loraine, and “Caesar and Cleopatra” 
with Forbes-Robertson, which opened the stately Shubert 
Theatre in 1913. 

An interesting but unsuccessful attempt to form an 
American art theatre resulted in the building of the hand- 
some but overlarge $2,000,000 New Theatre on New York's 
Central Park West. Winthrop Ames, a long, lean Bos- 
tonian of impeccable taste, was placed in charge of a dis- 
tinguished stock company and did some notable produc- 
tions of Shakespeare and other classics. Alas, the money 
of the well-meaning millionzires who built it could not 
sell what was called “nighbrow art” to the American pub- 
lic on such a seale, and atier meeting the deficits of two 
seasons, they turned it over to the Shuberts, who rechrist- 
ened it the Century and who, because of its oversize, also 
were unable to make it a success. The building was 
eventually torn down and replaced by the Century apart- 
ments. 


~ Winthrop Ames & Arthur Hopkins [ 


Ames established himse!f in the Little Theatre on 44th 
S:reet in 1912 and kecame one of the most ariistic man- 
agers of this and the following two decades, an honorable 
position which he shared later with Arthur Hopkins. Ames, 
and the English actor Maurice Browne, who operated the 
pint-sized Little Theatre in Chicago with his wife, Ellen 
Van Valkenburg, may be regarded as the progenitors of 
“the little theatre movement,’ which launched hundreds 
of amateur and semi-amsteur theatres throughout the 
country, theatres which still exist and have consistently 
fed actors, directors, scenic artists and producers to the 
professional American theatre. These small theatres rep- 
resented a desire for something better in the professional 
theatre than the managers were giving their public. 

The European theatre had already reached its maturity. 
The plays of Chekhov and Gorki were being produced at 
the Moscow Art Theatre; Ibsen and Strindberg were 
played internationally; Reinhardt was producing the work 
of Hauptmann and Sudermann in Berlin; Schnitzler and 
Van Hoffmansthal were on the boards in Vienna, and 
Molnar in Budapest. The comedies of Shaw and Somerset 
Maugham and the dramas of Galsworthy were current 
fare in England, and the poetic plays of Dublin’s Abbey 
Theatre, seen here on the historic tour of that company in 
1911, all indicated a resurgence of the theatre as a serious 
artistic institution for plays which were works of art, 
rather than “shows.” All these were factors which led 
to the growth of a mature American theatre at about the 
time when the beginnings of World War I plunged all of 
Europe into despair, and our own theatre into depression. 


Age of Adolescence, 
The 1914-1918 Period 


The revolt of the younger generation of writers, scenic 
artists, actors, directors and other workers in the theatre 
against the so-called “commercial theatre” came to a head 
in 1914. Nor was this revolt confined to people in the 
theatre. Audiences who were inspired by the awakened 
theatre of Europe resented the continuous neglect of the 
needs of the intelligent American thLeatre-going public. 

The Drama League, an organization formed in Chicago 
by Mrs. Starr Best, established branches throughout the 
larger cities to provide audience support for the worth- 
while plays which were then few and far between. In 1914, 
the N. Y. Drama League could recommend to its members 
only four plays in N. Y. City, of which two were by for- 
eign authors while two productions were by English and 
part-English companies. 


Washington Square Players | 


This discontent with the commercial theatre resulted in 
the formation, by a starry-eyed group of youngsters in 
Greenwich Village, of the Washington Square Players, 
who opened at the Bandbox Theatre on Feb. 19, 1915, 
with a bill of one-act plays. As I was one of this starry- 
eyed group, I can testify personally to its enthusiasm for 
the theatre as an art, but there were only a handful of 
people who agreed with us. The rest regarded us as im- 
practical highbrows, which was a mistake. 

Our director was Edward Goodman, and our governing 
board included Philip Moeller, Helen Westley, Lucy Huf- 

(Continued On Page 468) 
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~ UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 


[BORN IN 1852—EXPIRED IN 1931] 


When Variety started publica- * 


tion in 1905, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
companies were still extant in the 
sticks, a sturdy boxoffice draw. 
This was a long “tour” indeed. 
Since the first performance had 
been given at the Troy Museum in 
Troy, N. Y., during 1852. In 1862 
during the Civil War four different 
companies regaled the theatregoing 
public of New York City. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe’s original 
novel (1852) was a crudely sensa- 
tional propaganda work aimed at 
slavery. It sold over 100,000 copies 
prior to the War and is commonly 
credited by historians with influ- 
encing that conflict. Certainly it 
hardened sentiment in the North 
as it enraged the South. The book 
sold nearly 1,000,000 copies once 


hostilities opened. These were 
subject to author’s royalties but the 
loose copyright legislation of the 
era denied Mrs. Stowe any revenue 
from the dramatic version. She 
never got a dime from the hun- 





dreds and thousands of “Tom” | 
shows. | 
“The Tommers” as they 


were | 
known in theatrical parlance were | 
practically a separate industry. The | 
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composed of youngsters, played a 

musical version of ‘Uncle Tom.’ 
The British version of Uncle 

Tom had no Eva. Some of the dia- 





Anglo-U.S. Plays 
Enjoying Boom 
In Switzerland 


By GEORGE MEZOEFI 


Zurich. 

Put 1954-55-56 down in the an- 
nals of Swiss show biz as the three 
fat years for Anglo-American au- 
thors. There has been somewhat 
of an avalanche here of plays 
| translated from the English. Dur- 
ing the ’54-’55 season, three of the 





| leading theatres, Schauspielhaus 
|}and Theatre am Central in Zurich 
|and Stadttheatre in Basle, pro- 


duced not less than 15 plays by 


| British or American authors, of 
whicn 10 attained hit status. Espe- 
cially ‘‘Teahouse of the August 


Moon” and ‘Caine Mutiny Court- 
Martial’ racked up smash grosses, 
|critically the former drew good 
|and the latter rave notices. 

And 1955-56 shows every prom- 
ise of continuing in the same sat- 
isfactory vein for royalty-happy 





for a Nun” (Faulkner), 


Anglo-U.S. playwrights, with the 
| following plays slated for produc- 


tion at the above three houses plus 


Komoedie Basie, Atelier Theatre 
and Stadttheatre Berne (former 
two are small-seaters): “Requiem 
“Match- 


following interesting highlights on log over there must have been | Maker” (Wilder), “Winterset” (An- 


“Tomming” are extracted from a | 
paper among the effects of the late | 
Joe Laurie Jr., an actor who de- 
lighted in the history of the thea- 
tre: 


G. L. Aiken made the dramatiza- 
tion for George C. Howard, and the 


| 





Uncle Thomas 


A new and novel version of 
the old Harriet Beecher Stowe 
yarn appeared recently in the 
form of a ballet, “The Small 
House of Uncle Thomas,” de- 
vised and staged by Jerome 
Robbins as a highlight of the 


very funny 
English actors playing the part of 
‘darkies.’ One of the speeches 
was, “‘Mahster, do you know where 
courses H’end? They'll h’end in 
ell!’ Their scenery depicted Ken- 
tucky in the summer time with 
snowcapped mountains, the Ohio 


River was full of large icebergs | 840), 


and the slave reward sign read 
‘1,000 POUNDS reward for Run- 
away Slave.’ 





| Cradle of Histrionics | 








It was after the Civil War that 
‘Uncle Tom’ really became popular. 
It was a show to laugh and cry at 
and the people loved it. There 


with the veddy veddy | 


derson), “Cat on a Hot Tin Roof” 
(Williams), ‘‘Misalliance” (G. B. 
| Shaw), “Jupiter Laughs” (Cronin), 
| “Bell, Book and Candle” (Van 
Druten), “Picnic” (Inge), ‘“Can- 
dida” (G. B. Shaw), ‘Rainmaker’ 
| (Nash), “Come Back, Little Sheba” 
| (Inge), “Browning Version” (Ratti- 

“Lady Windermere’s Fan” 
| (Wilde), “Time and the Conways” 
| (Priestley), “Of Mice and Men” 
| Beetaheck’, “Hasty Heart” (Pat- 
rick), “Tea and Sympathy” (Rob. 





| Anderson), “Rain” (Maugham), 
|“The Heiress” (Goetz), ‘Our 
|Town” (Wilder), “The Constant 


| Wife” (Maugham), “A Woman Of | 


| No Importance” (Wilde) and “Af- 


Rodgers & Hammerstein musi- 
cal, “The King and I,” adapted 
from the Margaret Landon 
novel, “Anna and the King of 
Siam.” 

The Siamese dance treat- 
ment was limited almost ex- 
clusively to the pursuit (com- 
plete with bloodhounds) of the 
escaping slave, Eliza, and her 


were over 200 “Tom Shows’ and fairs of State” (Verneuil). And this 
1,200 actors playing in the United | doesn’t even include the numerous 
States at one time. The usual | Shakespeare revivals, this author 
‘Tom Show’ played under canvas, | sti]] being a perennial favorite 
charging a 10c admission and col-! with the Swiss public. 

lecting an extra dime for the ‘con-| First modern American musical 
cert’ which was a ‘variety show’ | ever to be produced in Switzer- 
after the main show was over. Jand is skedded for the Basle 
Nearly every good “‘Tommer’ could | Stadttheatre, namely Cole Porter’s 
double with a specialty. There | “Kiss Me Kate.” Same house will 
/were many ‘wagon shows’ playing | offer Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “Saint of 


















baby-in-arms across the ice- 
filled Ohio River. 


_—- — 





first performance was at Troy in 
° 1852. Mrs. Cordelia Howard was 
the original Topsy. The show ran | 
100 nights breaking all long run | 
records. It then played at the Na- | 
tional Theatre in New York City | 
at Chatham Sq. for a couple of 
weeks, and was temporarily | 
shelved because of adverse notices. | 
“Insult to the South,” “‘An exagge- | 
rated mockery of Southern Insti- | 
tutions.” ‘Most dangerous fire- | 
brand to peace of the whole coun: | 
try” were just some of the criti-| 


cisms it received from the N. Y. | 
press. Eleven months later it 


opened again and became a hit and | 
ran for a total of 325 nights. See- 
ing that there were only two ‘hea- 
tres in New York at the time, the 
other one being The Bowery The- 
atre, this was quiet a record. 





| In 30 Scenes 
The original show had six acts, 
eight tableaux and 30 scenes. P. T. 
Barnum put out his own version, 
the Bowery Theatre also played a 
different version. Even the Na- 











tional Theatre put on a new ver- | 
Taylor, | 


sion, written by C. W. 
which omitted the St. Clair-Eva- 
Topsy material and put a happy 
ending to the show, which had 
Uncle Tom remaining on the Plan- 
tation. This version also had seven 
acts, 12 tableaux and 34 scenes. It 


ran for 196 performances. In 1854 
the Franklin Museum had magic 


lantern views of the play, this ver- 
sion played churches and Town 
falls all over the country. Christy 
and Wood minstrels, played a bur- 
lesque opera of “Uncle Tom” which 
ended with a dance called “Pop 
Goes the Weazel.” In 1869 there 
was a German language version at 
the Staat Theatre, “Onkel Tom’s 
Hutte.” And in 1873 at the The- 
atre Comique, Harrigan and Hart 
put on their own version, with Har- 
rigan playing ‘Tom’ and Hart play- 
ing ‘Topsy,’ Jenne Yeamans played 
Eva. In 1879 The Miniature Opera 
Company of Brooklyn, which was 


the remote rural districts. In the 
street parade they usually 


, Bleecker Street.” But otherwise, 


fea-| judging from local operetta line- 


tured a fine pair of Shetland ponies | ups, the world of musical comedy 


with Little Eva driving. 
Tom’s Cabin” was never 


“Uncle 
really 


| written—it was accumulated—and 
| ad-libbed! 


It was 1931 when the ‘Tom Show’ 
stopped appearing in America. The 
Players had a revival since then, 
the Duncan Sisters had a showed 
called ‘Topsy and Eva’ based on 
the famous characters, and about 
1938 George Abbott produced a 
show called “Sweet River” which 
was Uncle Tom set to music. 


starts with “Fledermaus” and defi- 
nitely ends with “The Land of 
Smiles.” 

That there is a market for con- 
temporary musical works was best 
proven by the resounding success 
of the Blevins Davis-Robert Breen 
touring production of “Porgy and 
Bess” with an all-colored cast. In 
its 10-day stint at 4,000-seater Hal- 
lenstadion here, this show was 
'seen by 35,000 people and grossed 
la smash $105,000. 
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Early Opera 


| PATTI COLLECTED 
$5,000 PER DATE 


—ANDIN seaciiiiataal 





By EDWARD SMITH 


opera was extant; Handel perhaps, 
;and some English ballad works 
were known to the fashionable 
drawing rooms, but little else. 
Music belonged to the aristocrats, 
|and the average man in the street 
| cared nothing for it. Singing com- 
| panies which toured the colonies 
'were English, presenting such 
works as “The Beggar’s Opera,” 
“Love in a Village,” ‘‘Maid of the 
Mill” and “Darby’s Return.” 





be given came Nov. 29, 1835, when 
Manuel Del Popolo Vincente Gar- 
cia, the celebrated Spanish tenor, 
presented “The Barber of Seville’ 
at the Park Theatre, N. Y. It ran 
22 performances. New York went 
for the innovation. At prices rang- 
ing from 25c to $2, a total of 80 
performances of the works of four 
composers, Rossini, Mozart, Zinga- 
relli and Garcia himself. 

Garcia’s influence on American 
operatic development was enor- 
mous, not only for the works given, 
but due to the presence of Manuel 
Garcia, the tenor’s son, who lived 
to 101 and became one of the most 
famous music teachers. Maria Gar- 
cia, his daughter, the celebrated 
contralto, Maria Malibrun, consid- 
ered the greatest vocalist of the 
era, and Pauline Garcia, another 
daughter, known as Viardot, who 
rivaled her sister as a singer and 
her brother as a teacher. Other 
operas given by the group were 
“L’Amanto Astuto,” Rossini’s “Tan- 
credi,” “Otello,” “Turco in Italia,” 
“Cenerentola.” 


A surprisingly large number of 
European operatic singers sang on 


But only musicologists would rec- 
ognize them today. The Metropoli- 


ican 
dates 


operatic history 


from then. However, it 


one of several houses to bear that 
designation, was built to cater to 
musiclovers and society. The dusty 
records of ‘a century ago also men- 


the Park Theatre, Brooklyn, Bur- 


In the original 13 colonies no 


The first of the foreign operas to | 


this side during the 19th century. lnot draw 


tan Opera came in 1883, and Amer- | 
plausibly | — 


should not be overlooked that the | 
Academy of Music, on 14th street, | 


tion the Astor Place Opera House, | 


——— 


(From VaRIETY, Jan. 2, 1929) 


Yiddish Theatre in Danger 


[and 25 years later virtually extinct] 


+ Yiddish theatre business started 


|in America on the Bowery, approxi- 
| mately 44 years ago, in the Peo- 
| ple’s Theatre. 

It grew to the extent that there 
are over 40 Yiddish theatres in the 
country with 1,600 Yiddish actors, 
and it is now on the verge of suc- 
cumbing completely to mismanage. 
ment, an arbitrary, unreasoning 
Hebrew Actors’ Union, excessive 
salary for players, play-or-pay con- 
tracts calling for 36 weeks for all 


those engaged, and the irresistible 
drawing power of Broadway attrac- 
tions, which the Yiddish theatre- 
goer in New York has come to ap- 
preciate more fully than the na- 
tional theatre. 


The Yiddish theatre had its be- 
ginning about 55 years ago at Yas- 
sa, Roumania. The first troupe of 
players was organized and headed 
by Gradner and Goldstein. Gold- 
fadden was the first Yiddish play- 
iwright. Jt is noteworthy that at 
‘the time Jewish women were not 
allowed to appear on the stage and 
men had to impersonate them. 


| About 11 years later commenced 
an immigration to the United 
States, which brought David Kess- 
ler, Jacob P. Adler, Boris Thoma- 
shefsky, Mme. Lipzin, Max Gabel, 
Bertha Kalich, Morris Morrison, 
| knighted by the King of England 
about 25 years ago; Sigmund Mar- 
| golesky and a few others. Twenty 
'years after appeared Jennie Gold- 
|stein, Betty and Jacob Jacobs, 
| Maurice Schwartz, Malovina Lobel 
‘and Rose Greenfeld. Misses Jacobs, 
;Lobel and Rose Greenfeld, sis- 
| ters, are the grandchildren of Grad- 
| ner, one of the two founders of the 
| Yiddish theatre. Maurice Schwartz 
|played opposite Mme. Lobel, as 
| leading man early in his career. 

| Yiddish troupes are now playing 
|in every part of the world. In ad- 
‘dition to 1,600 actors in America, 
|there are over 500 on the Conti- 
|nent. There are two Yiddish thea- 
tres in London, two in Paris, one in 
| Berlin, about 14 in Roumania, over 
/21 in Russia. 








| Losses Yearly | 


| 

| In Greater New York are to be 
‘found 10 Yiddish theatres. With 
'the exception of one house, all have 
| been struggling to break even for 
| the past three years. Each succeed- 
ing season has_ shown heavier 
losses, with the current season the 
most disastrous of all. 


| Audiences are fading, and indica- 
itions are that unless conditions 
‘alter radically there will be no 
| Yiddish theatre within five or 10 
| years. 

| The star system in vogue on the 
|East Side, with the exception of 
Molly Picon, is impractical, finan- 
cially and from every other view- 
point. Whether stars are talented 
, or not seems to be of secondary im- 
/portance. The question of relativity 
|—not Prof. Einstein’s—is consid- 
ered of greater significance, and 
}entire productions are built around 
players related to the producers or 
/owners of theatres. No other play- 
ers are given substantial roles. 
Considering that only one or two 
of the East Side stars have any real 
‘ability, the fallacy of this prece- 
'dure is evident. 

| The Yiddish theatregoer is fully 
educated in entertainment values 
and has been for years. Primitive 
production methods, unpopular 
stars, rehashed play material, will 
Audiences do not want 
|to see grandmothers prancing in 
the chorus or trying to put over 
naive, 16-year-old girl roles. 





The People’s Theatre | 

With the closing of Max Gabel’s 
production in the People’s Theatre 
this season will come to an end the 
prominence of the Bowery as the 
earliest theatre center in the coun- 
try. The People’s, originally 
known as Miner’s, was the first 

















WILLIAM REDFIELD 
Boon to be seen as CHAPLAIN HOLMES in PARAMOUNT'S 
PERLBERG-SEATON Production 





“THE PROUD and PROFANE” 
MUrray Hill 8-6600, New York 


: ‘ |legitimate theatre of any conse- 
ton’s, and the Italian Opera House. | eae pate aes ‘ 
It was at the Academy that Patti b genre loony Bowery. It was built 
made her debut in 1859 besten ox 

. P ’ . > , = 
Adelina Paiti. The People’s preceded Tony Pas 


the most cele-| top’. p : Spot 
; A ‘ more tha -ars as the 
brated of the prima donnas of that prnbehc Pharses DR ined plate talent in 


period, was earning around $500,- | New York. In i : . 
- eS ae si >) Ne : n it Max Gabel has 
000 annually from American audi- | produced over 300 plays. It is the 
|last of a theatrical group which in- 


ences. She demanded and got 
$5,000 per performance, payment | cluded the Thalia, Windsor, and 
ithe Royal. The latter closed re- 


in hand before singing. 


But the Met was supreme until | cently after a brief trial of Italian 
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Longhair Outgrosses Baseball 





Classics, Now a $50,000,000 Boxoffice Bonanza As Against 
The National Pastime’s $40,000,000 Per Annum—Symph, 
Opera and Ballet Big Middlebrow Draw 


VaRIETY’s 50-year life-span coincides roughly with the 
growth and emergence of classical music in America as a 
commercial and popular mass entertainment medium. 

In 1905, opera was still the playtoy and particular prov- 
ince of the socialite and wealthy; there were only a half- 
dozen major symphony orchestras in the land, and the 
ballet was non-existent. 


Today all this is changed. Opera has come out of its 
socialite shell and, helped by records and radio (the 
Metropolitan Opera’s Saturday afternoon listening audi- 
ence alone is 15,000,000), has become a mass music ven- 
ture. Symphony orchestras have grown like weeds, to the 
amount of 450 (pro and amateur), while budget for the 
32 major American orchs runs to $15,000,000 annually. 


Ballet is big business. Where in 1905 there was non2 
today America has three major companies of its own, and 
the b.o. potential for ballet in the U. S. is $5,000,000 
yearly. A British troupe (Sadler’s Wells Ballet) comes 
over for a 20-week tour and racks up a $2,500,000 gate. 
In four weeks in N. Y. it garners a $458,000 take, an 
alltime record for ballet anywhere in the world, anytime. 
The weekly average gross tops the intake of the two top 
Broadway musicals combined. 





i Muggs Go for Lofty Artists | 


Longhair, long the stepchild of show biz, has now as- 
serted its proper spot in the entertainment scheme of 
things. It’s also become intertwined in the various other 
branches of the industry. The Met Opera calls on Broad- 
way and Hollywood (Margaret Webster, Garson Kanin, 
Howard Dietz, Joseph L. Mankiewicz, others) for its stage 
directors. Broadway calls on the Met for its stars (Ezio 
Pinza, Helen Traubel), and Las Vegas does likewise (Rob- 
ert Merrill, Helen Traubel, Mimi Benzell, Marguerite 
Piazza, Lawrence Tibbett, Lauritz Melchior, Patrice Mun- 
sel). 

Ballet now appears in legit, pix, niteries, even in ice- 
shows and circuses. Opera is in films. There’s a trend of 
Broadway toward opera, in Gian-Carlo Menotti, in Mare 
Blitzstein and Kurt Weill. 

Longhair has even found itself with a mission. When 
the U. S. Government recently decided it had to mount a 
cultural offensive to counterattack Red propaganda in coun- 
tries overseas, it called on—not films, tv or nitery names 
—but on ballet troupes, symphony orchestras and concert 
artists. The $2,500,000 set aside each of the last two 
seasons for this work is regarded in some circles as having 
proved to be quite as effective ideological warfare as the 
$5,000.000,000 being spent on today’s tanks, guns and 
battleships. 


i Goodwill Ambassadors 


Symphony of the Air went to the Orient last spring, to 
offset Russia’s wooing there with concert and dance art- 
ists, and received an overwhelming reception. The mil- 
lions of dollars of goodwill that accrued cost the State 
Dept. only $225,000, for the transportation. The N. Y. 
Philharmonic, already having been booked for a com- 
mercial tour of Europe last fall, was deflected to Berlin 
and Vienna for political reasons, and scored in both 
cities, this extra trek costing the Government $12,000. (It 
had already allotted the symph $50,000 for overseas pas- 
sage under the International Exchange Program). Ballet 
Theatre went to South America, the N. Y. City Ballet to 
Europe. Eleanor Steber sang in Yugoslavia. The visits 
showed the world that the U. S. has a culture, as well as 
showing that it had some of the top artists in the longhair 
field. 


Longhair Platters’ 
$60,000,000 Annual Biz 


The record industry has kept pace with the growth in 
longhair appeal. Longhair helped the sale of records; 
recordings helped the gate for longhair. In a disk busi- 
ness today that hits a $300,000,000 annual sales figure, 
a minimum of $60,000,000 of this is from longhair plat- 
ters. Amount can’t be estimated accurately due to the 
recordings made overseas and brought in. A whole new 
business in this vein has been started since the introduc- 
tion of LPs. 

Names have been made here exclusively via LP—as with 
soprano Maria Callas, violinist David Oistrakh and pianist 
Emil Gilels. Interest in opera in America has sharply 
increased, thanks to LPs. The LP disk has not only been 
a boon to the recording industry in general, but it has 
started a boom for opera via its complete, full-length 
opera albums, heretofore unavailable on 78s due to the 
cost. A new market has been opened, especially in those 
areas that never get an opportunity to hear live opera. 

There’s a tremendous market for longhair disks in the 
U. S., especially in the distant hamlets, where the concert 
biz has been unable to venture and satisfy the need. 
Gotham disk dealers get requests from remote areas for 
platters, and surprisingly, these include calls for the less- 
popular, limited-appeal Schonberg, Berg and Bartok. 

As an instance of longhair disk penetration, Arturo 
Toscanini began recording for RCA Victor in 1920. Over 
20,000,000 of the maestro’s disks have been sold since. 

Symphony orchs, constantly plagued with deficits, find 
recordings a boon in keeping the red down to respectable 
proportions. The Philadelphia Orchestra gets $200,000 
to $300,000 yearly from disk royalties. 

Longhair has become big business in America, bigger 
than baseball. Boxoffice is a $50,000,000 potential an- 
nually now, against baseball’s $40,000,000. In 1955, about 
35,000,000 people paid to attend classical music events, as 

gainst the 15,000,000 attending baseball. The 1955 attend- 
ence at longhair events is double that of 1940, 

















By ARTHUR BRONSON 


In 1940 there were 1,000 U. S. towns offering concert 
series. In 1950 there were 2,100. There are about 2,500 
today. 

The concert business just wound up another big season, 
continuing the longhair boom through the fourth straight 
year. The year 1955 went ahead of ’54 by 5%, and 1956 
looks better than ’55. 

The two major concert bureaus in America, Columbia 
Artists Mgt. and National Concert & Artists Corp., do 
about $20,000,000 annually between them. Col’s biz is 
about $12,000,000; NCAC’s about $8,000,000. 

The bureau’s growth is relatively new. Individual con- 
cert managers worked independently through the 1920s. 
At the end of that decade, radio stepped in to push these 
indie managers into combines or bureaus, by buying up 
or into them, in its need for talent. NBC established 
National Broadcasting & Concert Bureau (now NCAC) in 
1929. CBS helped Columbia Artists Mgt. to get going in 
1930. 

The bureaus, in turn, started to create organized audi- 
ence movements in towns throughout the country, Colum- 
bia with its Community Concerts, NCAC with Civic Con- 
certs. These opened new vistas for music, for artists, for 
culture generally, in the more than 1,500 towns in these 
movements. 

The two bureaus overshadow but don’t completely mo- 
nopolize the management field. There are about 25 small, 
indie managers in N. Y., handling talent. And there is 
the last of the old-line impresarios, in Sol Hurok, who 
controls a list of about 30 of the world’s top artists and 
attractions (booking them through NCAC). 
| Growth of Music Fests | 














The last 30 years have seen the growth of a new event 
in longhair, the summer festival. Lewisohn Stadium, 
N. Y., has been active since 1925. But festivals took on a 
new importance with the creation by the Boston Symphony 
of its Berkshire Festival at Tanglewood, in Lenox, Mass., 
in 1936. The audience of 15.000 that first season has 
grown to an attendance of 136.000 for the 1955 session. 
Fests have sprung up in Red Rocks and Aspen, Col., and 
on the Coast. This past summer saw the advent of the 
Empire State Music Festival, at Ellenville, N. Y. The 
N. Y. Philharmonic is considering starting its own fest 
next summer. 

Symphony orchs are big business enterprises today, with 
the Big Three (Boston, New York and Philadelphia) hav- 
ing an annual budget of $1,500,000 each. Where, in 1905, 
there were six professional symphs (N. Y., Boston, St. 
Louis, Philly, Chicago and Cincinnati), today there are 
about $82 major orchs with budgets running from $100,000 
to $1,500,000 each yearly, for a total outlay of $15,000,000, 
and another 20 with budgets from $25,000 to $100,000 
each, for a total approaching another $1,000,000. 

Very few orchs operate in the black. Most have deficits, 
some running as high as $250,000 annually. The N. Y. 
Philharmonic maintains that it costs $7,895 to put on a 
concert in Carnegie Hall, N. Y.; that it takes in about 
$4,978, and thus loses an average of $3,525 on a perform- 
ance. 

At one time, these deficits were offset by radio sponsors, 
and by personal angels. Today, radio sponsors are gone, 
except spasmodically, and personal backers are dwindling 
because of high taxes. Orchs are helped out in several 
ways: donations, endowment fund interest, civic aid. 

Several cities help out their symphonies, but never in 
excess of $50,000. The Philly Orch gets 50G and in re- 
turn gives four free concerts. San Francisco helps out its 
orch with 50G; Rochester, N. Y., with 30G. Baltimore, 
Detroit, Buffalo and Indianapolis give their orchs some 
financial assists. 

Interestingly enough, no U. S. symphony orchs folded 
during World War II despite the drain on men, war’s un- 
certainty or financial problems. Since that time, a couple 
did fold, like Detroit and Portland, Ore., but they were 
quickly revived a year or so later, stronger financially 
than before. 

Big casualty of the half-century was the dropping by 
NBC of Arturo Toscanini’s NBC Symphony, one of the 
great orchs of the land. The orch, however, was surpris- 
ingly continued to function under its new tag of Symphony 
of the Air, and is in its second season, struggling to keep 
going despite lack of sponsorship and strong financial 
support. 











| From the Hub to the Steppes | 





American orchestras have gone abroad to show off their 
wares and have been enthusiastically received. Europe 
has heard our Big Three, and the Orient our Symphony 
of the Air. The Boston Symphony, going overseas again 
next fall, may even visit Russia—the first American 
orchestra ever to do so. 

Europe is returning the compliment, having sent us 
(since the recent war) its top symphonic ensembles. The 
U. S. has thus heard the Royal Philharmonic of London, 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw, Berlin Philharmonic, Lon- 
don Philharmonia, Israel Philharmonic, French National 
Orchestra and Danish National Orchestra. The Vienna 
Philharmonic is coming this year, and the Berlin is re- 
turning the next. 

Interesting to note, in connection with symphs, but 
more so with the concert biz in general, is this fact. In 
1930, the ratio of foreign-born singers and instrumentalists 
in America to native talent was two to one. In 1950, it 
was already the other way round. 

Opera in America is largely the story of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. Originally, it was a society plaything. The 


Met Opera House in N. Y. was built in 1883 as a place 
for social display, with its two curved sections of boxes 
creating the label of: “Diamond Horseshoe.” The last 50 


vears have seen a slow but steady and perceptible change. 
Hecordings, radio and such things as an appeal to a radio 
audience for funds to help the Met, have helped to take 
opera out of socialite hands and into the province of the 
masses. The way society used opera (and the Met) in 
the early days as a toy, shunning any artistic or even 
financial responsibilities, was an open scandal. 


Films, Radio and TV 
Popularizing Opera 


Films, radio and now tv have helped to popularize 
opera in America. Of all classical art forms, opera has 
the most to offer to video. Conversely, tv is the greatest 
medium for opera, offering countless audiences and devel- 
oping an entirely new public for opera. New operas are 
being written specifically for tv, as a result. NBC com- 
missioned Gian-Carlo Menotti to do “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors” for tv, and the work in four short years has 
become a classic. It’s been seen already by more people 
(50,000,000 persons estimated) than ever saw or heard 
“Aida.” Menotti is at work on a second original for the 
network. 

Opera is growing steadily in popularity in America. 
The Met Opera has a 15,000,000 radio audience Saturday 
afternoons. Home attendance at the Met runs to 92°- 
93°o0 a season. There is a second troupe in N. Y. in the 
New York City Opera Co. San Francisco, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans have their own companies, and 
civic opera groups exist elsewhere, in Pittsburgh, Fort 
Worth, San Antonio, ete. There are opera workshops 
at colleges, as at Columbia, Indiana, Southern California. 
There are opera festivals, as at Central City, Col., and 
summer opera, as in Cincinnati and elsewhere. 

Touring troupes, like Alfredo Salmaggi’s, Fortune 
Gallo’s, Charles L. Wagner’s or the Goldovsky Opera 
Theatre, head out over the land. San Francisco tours the 
Coast cities; the N. Y. City Opera makes a couple of tours 
a season; the Met goes out on a six-week spring trek 
that grosses over $1,000,000. In Toronto’s Maple Leaf 
Gardens the Met draws 14,500; can average $50,000 
nightly. 

Opera has become a native product, if not in composers, 
certainly in singers and definitely in audiences. Negroes 
like Lawrence Winters and Camilla Williams have been 
singing as leads with the N. Y. City Opera for years. 
The august Metropolitan opened its roster to Negroes for 
the first time last season, with the entry of Marian An- 
derson and Robert McFerrin. Mattiwilda Dobbs debuted 
last fall with the San Francisco Opera Co. 


Golden Era of the Met | 








The modern era of opera at the Met—sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Golden Age of Opera-—began in 1908, 
when Guilio Gatti-Casazza came to the Met as general 
manager, bringing with him Arturo Toscanini as his lead- 
ing conductor. Gatti’s Met career, from 1908 to 1935, was 
the age of great coin and great singers, of easy money, the 
era of high fees, when an Enrico Caruso got $2,500 a 
performance and a Geraldine Farrar $2,000. The era 
encompassed a flush period through the '20s; the ’29 stock 
crash; the retrenchment that followed, down to Edward 
Johnson’s advent aS manager in 1935. Under Gatti, only 
a third of the Met singing roster was American; under 
Johnson it became more than half. 

Johnson popularized and democratized opera. He took 
rows of society’s boxes out of the house, in order to add 
more seats. He brought more people into an audience, 
and encouraged less formal dress. More people came to 
see and hear opera than used to come to see each other. 

Rudolf Bing, who took over as general manager in 1950, 
democratized still further, in a complete revamp—new 
siaff, new singers, new repertory, new ideas. There was 
more leaning to the theatre, more attention at dramatic 
Staging. Bing’s aim has been a good show, his hope a new, 
young audience. 

The Met, with a $3,500,000 yearly budget, runs behind 
annually; its deficit in 50-51 was $462,000. Houses abroad 
get annual government or state subsidy—Zurich, $350,000; 
La Scala and Covent Garden, $500,000; Vienna, $750,000; 
Paris, $1,000,000. The Met has to rely on private dona- 
tions and drives. 

The N. Y. City Opera, founded in 1944, has grown 
steadily. It preems more works in one year than the Met 
does in 10. Many new works have been mounted; operas 
long unheard have been revived. Its repertoire includes 
six works by Menotti. Its annual tours to the midwest 
reach territory the Met doesn’t touch. The company 
has given many young artists their first opportunity in 
major opera. A dozen or more of its singers have gone 
on to the Met or Broadway, in Dorothy Kirsten, Ramon 
Vinay, Eugene Conley, Brenda Lewis, George Gaynes. 

Once upon a time, singers had to come from abroad to 
enliven the American opera scene, while American sing- 
ers had to go abroad for opportunity and recognition. 
Today, the Met is an American house, with the majority 
of its stars American, in Richard Tucker, Robert Merrill, 
Jan Peerce, Rise Stevens, Blanche Theborm, Nadine Con- 
ner, Patrice Munsel, Roberta Peters, Eleanor Steber, 
Leonard Warren, Astrid Varnay and others. These Amer- 
icans also score when they guest in European houses. 

Ballet in America, as a definite part of show biz, didn’t 
start until 1933, when Sol Hurok brought over the first 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. There had been ballet or 
classical dance in the U. S. before, with sporadic inva- 
sions from 1794 on. In 1840, the Austrian ballerina 
Fanny Elssler came here to wow the country, and toured 
for two triumphant seasons. There was little else until 
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faker, and for a brief period, Roland Young. Our pros- 
pectus stated that the Washington Square Players aimed 
at “the birth and healthy growth of an artistic theatre in 
this country,” and in the three years from 1915 to 1917, 
we produced 62 one-act plays, chiefly by young American 
writers, as well as long plays by Chekhov, Andreyev, Ibsen 
and Maeterlinck. The Players came to an end with the 
entrance of the U. S. inte World War I, but not before 
they had introduced Katherine Cornell, Frank Conroy, 
Rollo Peters, Lee Simonson and many other talents. 

| Eugene O'Neill | 














One year after its formation, George Cram Cook, Susan 
Glaspell and Ida Rauh left the Players and formed the 
Provincetown Players, which introduced the playwriting 
talents of Eugene O'Neill, whose one-act plays were pro- 
duced at the Wharf Theatre in Provincetown and in the 
tiny Provincetown Playhouse on Macdougal Street in New 
York. The theatre was situated next to the old Liberal 
Club where, in the heart of Greenwich Villiage, you could 
meet such colorful personages as Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Sinclair Lewis, Jo Davidson, Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood 
Anderson, Floyd Dell, and many others now famous. From 
these small beginnings was to flourish, later on in the 
’20s and ’30s, a new era of American dramatic writing ana 
production. 

In addition to Winthrop Ames, two other “highbrow” 
managers, John D. Williams and Arihur Hopkins, con- 
tributed gr_atly to the awakening of the new American 
theatre, by demonstrating that the word “art” applied to 
theatre entertainment was not the kiss of death. In 1916 
Williams produced Galsworthy’s “Justice” starring the 
brilliant John Barrymore, who bounded into fame over- 
night, next appeared in “Peter Ibbetson” with his brother 
Lionel and the luminous Constance Collier. Then began 
his association with Hopkins and Robert Edmond Jones 
at the Piymouth Theatre—a highwater mark in the Amer- 
ican theatre of that period, although the plays he ap- 
peared in were foreign—e. g., Tolstoi’s ‘“‘Redemption” and 
Benelli’s “The Jest.” These plays made money, proving 
that New York audiences would pay for good things when 
they could get them. 

During this second period, however, few memorable 
native American plays were produced. Among the attrac- 
tions which enjoyed the most success were Elmer Rice's 
“On Trial,” Jane Cowl in “Lilac Time,’ Frank Bacon in 
“Lightnin,’” which ran for 1,291 performances, Charles 
Coburn with his walrus-like moustache in the British war 
play, “The Better ’Ole,” and Al Woods’ “Friendly En- 
emies,” with Louis Mann and Sam Bernard. 


The Golden Age, 
1920-1240 Period 


The period between the two World Wars marked the 
highest achievements of the native American theatre, but 
this was no mushroom growth. Its roots reached back to 
the playwriting course George Pierce Baker had been 
conducting for years at Harvard—the famous English 
Workshop °47—which trained such writers as O'Neill, 
Robert Sherwood, Sidney Howard, and Philip Barry; back 
to the Provincetown Players and the Neighborhood Play- 
house which barely survived the war, and the Washington 
Square Players which did not. 

On the day before Prohibition in December, 1919, I met 
Philip Moeller and Helen Westley for a final drink at the 
old Brevoort Hotel, and we discussed the formation of a 
new artistic theatre which, fer want of a better name, we 
called the Theatre Guild. Others who joined us during 
the next few months were Lee Simonson, Rollo Peters, 
Maurice Wertheim and Theresa Helburn, making a com- 
bination of different kinds of theatrical talent. 

It was the intent of this organization to develop artistic 
theatre in America to the level of the best European 
theatres. This we planned to do in two ways: (a) by 
producing the best European plays and (b) by encourag- 
ing the writing and production of American plays of the 
same high standards. The Theatre Guild’s first play, 
“Bonds of Interest,” by the Spanish author Benavente, 
opened at the Garrick Theatre in April, 1920. It was a 
failure, but its second play, “John Ferguson,” by the Irish 
writer, St. John Ervine, was an outstanding success. After 
filling the little Garrick Theatre for several months, it 
was moved uptown to make way for the next season’s crop 
of plays. ‘Fhe Guild was the first program theatre to an- 
nounce that it would produce six or more artistic plays 
each season, and instead of crying for a subsidy, organized 
its audience to support them on a subscription basis. 

During its first decade, the Guild produced 50 foreign 
plays and only 16 plays by American writers. This propor- 
tion was completely reversed later. Outstanding among 
the earlier productions were Ervine’s “Jane Clegg,” Shaw’s 
“Heartbreak House,” A. A. Milne’s “Mr. Pim Passes By,” 
Molnar’s “Liliom” with memorable performances by Joseph 
Schildkraut and Eva LeGallienne, Arthur Richman’s “Am- 
bush,” Andreyev’s “He Who Gets Slapped” with Richard 
Bennett and Margalo Gillmore, Shaw’s “Back to Methu- 
selah,” a series of plays which took three evenings to 
present, and George Kaiser's “From Morn to Midnight,” 
the first expressionist play to be presented in America. 

The Guild’s fifth season included the Capek melodrama, 
“R.U.R.,” which introduced the word “robot” into the 
language; Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt" with Schildkraut, which 

played to musical comedy business at the Shubert: Elmer 
Rice’s expressionist play, “The Adding Machine,” and 
Shaw's “The Devil's Disciple.” 


< ’ ; 
| _Shaw’s Rebuttal | 











One of the most notable events of the Guild’s career 
Was the world premiere of “Saint Joan” in 1923 with Wini- 
fred Lenihan in the title role. When the Guild cabled 
Shaw for permission to cut the play because subscribers 
were missing their last trains, Shaw cabled back: “Run 
later trains.” 

October, 1924, was memorable for the first en > 
of Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne as an acting yo a 
Molnar’s “The Guardsman.” Since then this exhilarat- 
ing couple has appeared together in over 22 plays. 

The same season saw the opening of the Guild Theatre 
now the ANTA Theatre, built by hundreds of subscribers 
for the Guild, but abandoned because of its small capacity 
later purchased and enlarged by ANTA. The opening 





play, Shaw's “Caesar and Cleopatra” with Helen Hayes and 
Lionel Atwill, failed, but was followed by the successful 
“Arms and the Man” with the Lunts. The “Garrick Gaie- 
ties,” an intimate revue by Rodgers & Hart, the first suc- 
cessful collaboration of this pair, came next in the same 
season. 


In 1926 the Guild formed a repertory company of excel- 
lent actors, headed by Lunt & Fontanne, and produced 
some memorable plays: ‘Ned McCobb’s Daughter,” ‘‘Pyg- 
malion,” Pirandello’s “Right You Are,” and S. N. Behr- 
man’s first comedy, “The Second Man.” Five successes 
arrived the next season, among them “Porgy,” “The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma,” and O’Neill’s ‘‘Strange Interlude,” which 
ran for five hours and was eventually to earn over half 
a million dollers, a fabulous amount for what was re- 
garded as an “arty” play before it was produced. 1929- 
1930 brought “The Apple Cart” and Turgenev’s “A Month 
in the Country” in which Nazimova gave a memorable per- 
formance. The Guild’s first 10 years ended in the depres- 
sion which followed the panic of 1929. 

While the Theatre Guild was making theatrical history, 
other managements were making equally important contri- 
butions. Chief among them was Arthur Hopkins who, 
when he closed ‘‘The Jest” in 1920, had already prepared 
John Barrymore for the revival of “Richard IIL” in March 
of that year. In 1922 Hopkins, with the aid of Robert 
Edmond Jones, who designed the scenery, presented Barry- 
more as ‘‘Hamlet,”’ generally considered the finest of our 
time. Barrymore, with a flair for the sensational, decided 
to run it for 101 performances, one more performance than 
Edwin Booth’s record. 

Williams introduced O’Neill’s first long play, “Beyond 
the Horizon,” to Broadway, while Hopkins presented 
“Anna Christie” with Pauline Lord, and sponsored the 
Provincetown Players’ production of “The Emperor Jones” 
(1920) with the Negro actor Charles Gilpin. Soon after 
O'Neill joined Kenneth Macgowan and Jones in a firm 
which took over the Greenwich Village Theatre and pro- 
duced “The Hairy Ape” with the ex-prizefighter-actor Louis 
Wolheim; ‘‘Desire Under the Elms” with Walter Huston; 
and “‘The Great God Brown” with William Harrigan. 

During the latter part of the 1920s, and on into the ’30s, 
a group of American dramatists was producing firstrate 
works; among them, Elmer Rice with “Street Scene,’ Max- 
well Anderson, who with Lawrence Stallings wrote the 
lusty war comedy, ‘“‘What Price Glory” (1924), and was 
later to write “‘Saturday’s Children,” ‘“‘Both Your Houses,” 
“Elizabeth the Queen,” ‘Mary of Scotland,” “Valley 
Forge,” “Winterset,” “High Tor,” and “Joan of Lorraine.” 

And Robert E. Sherwood, who wrote some of the finest 
plays of this era including “‘Reunion in Vienna,” ‘“‘Idiot’s 
Delight” and “There Shall Be No Night’—in all three of 
which Lunt & Fontanne starred. Not forgetting “Road 
to Rome” and ‘Petrified Forest.” 

Two fine writers of high comedy aiso appeared on the 
theatrical horizon: Philip Barry, author of gentle comedies 
with poetic overtones, such as ‘“‘Paris Bound,” “Holiday,” 
“Hotel Universe,” “The Philadelphia Story”; and S. N. 
Behrman, a writer of sharper, more incisive comedies—— 
“Biography” and “End of Summer,” both starring Ina 
Claire. Sidney Howard of California became famous as a 
writer of comedy such as “They Knew What They 
Wanted,” “Yellow Jack” and “The Silver Cord.” 





Algonquin Round Table Era | 


At the same time a school of brilliant American satiric 
plays arose from a number of ex-newspapermen authors, 
who were known as the Algonquin Round Table Group— 
from the fact that they lunched each day at the Hotel 
Algonquin at a large round table reserved exclusively for 
their use. That table became the center of the vocal part 
of the New York theatrical world which they dominated 
with quips and laughter. Chief among them were Franklin 
P. Adams, Robert Benchley, and George S. Kaufman, 
formerly of the N. Y. Times, who collaborated with Mare 
Connelly to write “Dulcy” and “Beggar on Horseback,” and 
with Edna Ferber to write “The Royal Family” and ‘“Din- 
ner at Eight.” He also collaborated with Moss Hart on 
“The Man Who Came to Dinner,” and with Morrie 
Ryskind and the Gershwins on the satiric musical, “Of 
Thee I Sing,” the first Broadway musical to win a Pulitzer 
prize. 

Moss Hart, tired of collaboration, wrote ‘‘Lady in the 
Dark” with considerable success, and Connelly wrote the 
hugely successful “The Green Pastures,” an outstanding 
American biblical fantasy based on the folk stories of 
Ruark Bradford. 

Another collaborating team of this school was Ben 
Hecht and Charles MacArthur, whose hilarious “The 
Front Page” was a classic of its kind. A famous writing 
team of somewhat later vintage—Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse—achieved their greatest success in “Life 
With Father,” their dramatization of Clarence Day’s 
stories. 

A lone wolf among the satirists, since he lived in Phil- 
adelphia and had no settled lunch habits, was George 
Kelly, a former vaudevillian and author of the biting 
satires, “The Torch Bearers,” “The Show-Off,” “Craig's 
Wife,” “Daisy Mayme,” and “The Fatal Weakness.” 

With this group of fine writers, the tide turned and 
the American theatre was no longer dependent on Europe 
for a supply of important plays. For this the theatre was 
also indebted to the best group of dramatic critics we 
have ever had. Led by Heywood Broun, John Mason 
Brown, Joseph Wood Krutch, Alexander Woollcott, these 
included Burns Mantle, John Anderson, George Jean 
Nathan, the young Brooks Atkinson, John Chapman, Percy 
Hammond, Gilbert Gabriel, Robert Garland and Robert 
Benchley, and their enthusiasm for a better theatre was 
contagious and effective. 


Legit Theatre During 
The Depression, 1929-39 


With the Wall Street collapse came a corresponding 
collapse of the legitimate theatre. Theatre buildings 
were torn down all over the country and turned into park- 
ing lots. 42d Street with its five theatres became a 
honkytonk and Broadway was taken over by the motion 
pictures. In a desperate effort to salvage “the road,” the 
Shuberts and Marcus Heiman, K & E’s successor, formed 
the United Booking Office to distribute the few plays on 





tour in an orderly fashion, while the Theatre Guild com- 
bined its subscription system with the competing Shubert 
system to form the American Theatre Society which 
operated for many years in 18 to 24 cities, and now coop- 
erates with the Council of the Living Theatre to promote 
plays of all managers on a subscription basis throughout 
the country. 

Another calamity befell the theatre at this time in the 
successful development of the talking picture, which drew 
dozens of its best playwrights and actors from Broadway 
to Hollywood. Many actors remained out west, but most 
of the writers returned, with the result that, despite the 
depression years, many fine plays continued to be written 
and produced. As the theatres grew less in quantity, the 
plays grew better in quality. The Theatre Guild was no 
longer a pioneer, for the artistic plays for which it cru- 
saded in the ’20s became the most lucrative part of the 
theatre for the next 25 years. 
| Lillian Hellman, Jed Harris | 

There were new plays by O'Neill, Anderson, Sherwood, 
and Paul Osborn, who wrote “On Borrowed Time,” “Morn- 
ing’s at Seven” and “The Vinegar Tree.”” Another impor- 
tant playwright with something to say was Lillian Hell- 
man who wrote “The Children’s Hour,” “‘The Little Foxes,” 
in which Tallulah Bankhead found her finest role, “Watch 
on the Rhine” and “The Searching Wind.” Herman Shum- 
lin. an. eminent director and producer, presented Miss 
Heliman’s plays, as well as Emlyn Williams’ “The Corn Is 
Green,” in which Ethel Barrymore triumphed. Still an- 
other dramatist was Sidney Kingsley who wrote “Dead 
End,” “Men in White” and “The Patriots.” 

Jed Harris is another producer-director who made his 
mark at this time, beginning with George Abbott and 
Philip Dunning’s melodrama, “Broadway,” then presenting 
Helen Hayes in ‘‘Coquetie,’ and later, outstanding pro- 
ductions of Thornton Wilder’s New England idyll, “Our 
Town,” and “The Skin of Our Teeth.” New producers who 
entered the field with a social background were Dwight 
Deere Wiman (“On Borrowed Time,” “Babes in Arms’”’), 
and Alfred de Liagre Jr. 

During this depression decade the Theatre Guild pro- 
duced O’Neill’s masterpiece, ‘““Mourning Becomes Electra,” 
with Alice Brady, Alla Nazimova and Earle Larrimore, 
and despite its five-hour playing time it achieved great pop- 
ularity here and abroad and was instrumental in winning 
the Nobel Prize for its author in 1936. Other important 
Guild productions were the previously mentioned works 
of Maxwell Anderson and Behrman, and O’Neill’s only 
comedy, “Ah, Wilderness,” starring George M. Cohan. 

In 1935 the Guild produced “Porgy and Bess,” a work 
destined later, in the form ef a musical play, to become 
an ambassador of American culture throughout the world. 
Its- 20th season saw the Guild’s production of Behrman’s 
adaptation of Giraudoux’s “Amphitryon 38” starring the 
Lunts, and Chekhov’s “The Seagull.” At a time when 
its fortunes were at a low ebb, the Guild produced Barry’s 
“The Philadelphia Story” with Katherine Hepburn in 
1939—which turned the tide. Next season, with Eddie 
Dowling, it presented “The Time of Your Life,” the work 
of a colorful new playwright, William Saroyan. 

In 1926, Eva Le Gallienne started the Civic Repertory 
Theatre on New York’s 14th St. which operated for seven 
seasons and produced many artistic plays, trained several 
of our best actors, but, like all the other American rep- 
ertory experiments, failed largely because of the heavy 
labor costs in changing scenery each night from one play 
to another. 


Several Guild Alumni 
Form the Group Theatre 


In 1931 some of the younger members of the Theatre 
Guild staff, led by Harold Clurman, its playreader; Cheryl 
Crawford, its casting director, and Lee Strasberg, who had 
acted in some of the Guild plays, formed the Group The- 
atre, an idealistic experiment based on creating an acting 
company along the lines of the Moscow Art Theatre. It 
began with the blessing and some financial assistance from 
the Guild, which also transferred to it Paul Green’s play, 
“The House of Connelly.” 


The initial acting company included Mary Morris, Stella 
Adler, Franchot Tone, Morris Carnovsky, John Garfield 
and later Elia Kazan and Robert Lewis, both of whom, 
along with Harold Clurman, have become outstanding 
directors. 

In 1933, with their production of Sidney Kingsley’s “Men 
in White,” the Group Theatre achieved popular and finan- 
cial success. They were fortunate in finding an author, 
Clifford Odets, whose ‘Awake and Sing,” “Waiting for 
Lefty,” and “Golden Boy,” were peculiarly suited to its 
acting company. 

The vicissitudes of the commercial theatre, which made 
it impossible to hold the actors together in a group, ulti- 
mately led to the disbandment of the Group Theatre in 
1941, but its influence on the contemporary theatre is 
even greater today than during the 10 years of its life. 
The Actors Studio, under the supervision of Lee Strasberg, 
Cheryl Crawford and Elia Kazan, continues to train mod- 
ern actors in the direction of realistic psychological acting, 
and to have a strong influence on the theatre of today. 

To provide employment for actors during the depression 
from 1935 to 1939 the U. S. Government operated a group 
of theatre productions on a national scale under the title, 
The Federal Theatre Project. Hallie Flanagan, of Vassar 
College, was chosen to head the project, the purpose of 
which was to provide work under Federal subsidy, for un- 
employed professional workers in the theatre. Consider- 
able progress was made in the direction of Negro acting 
companies, “living newspapers,” and play productions at 
popular prices all over the country. 

Despite its value both culturally and humanely, Con- 
gress discontinued the subsidy of the theatre in 1939— 
reportedly because of complaints about left wing influ- 
ences at work in the organization. The Mercury Theatre, 
led by Orson Welles and John Houseman, was an outs 
growth of the Federal Theatre and produced some excit- 
ing productions, including a modern dress “Julius Caesar” 
and a vivid “Shoemaker's Holiday” (1938). 

In 1938 an important sroup of American playwrights 
whose plays had been largely produced by the Theatre 

(Continued On Page 474) 
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CHICAGO STAGES A COMEBACK 





Chicago. 

In 1905, when VaRIETY was 
born, Chicago was quite a theatri- 
cal city. It had culture, a fine 
opera company, a great symphony 
orchestra, 15 legit theatres, a half- 
dozen first class stock companies, 
20 vaudeville houses of merit and 
100 more that played the Frank Q. 
Doyle and Walter Keefe brand of 
variety. In fact, it was the toast 
that an act could get a solid year’s 
booking within the city limits. 

As the years meandered along 
the usual changes took place until 
in 1930 there was a mediocre 
opera, a faltering symphony, five 
legit theatres, na stock companies 
and only a few slim vaudeville 
spots. 

We all wondered what was hap- 
pening to Chicago. That wonder- 
ment, as I look back, continued too 
many years. 

in 1955 Chicago has staged a 
comeback! 

Grand Opera in the grand man- 
ner had one week in 1953 which 
the two young” entrepreneurs 
called ‘a calling card.” Amateurs 
to the theatre, these two young 
people, Carol Fox and Lawrence 
Kelly, gathered about them a lot 
of guarantors with middleclass in- 
comes, and their one week of 
grand opera was promising. 
1954, having attracted attention 
and more sponsors, they gave Chi- 
cago a couple of weeks of mighty 
fine opera. And they found a new 
star in Maria Meneghini Callas. 


On Oct. 31, 1955 they opened a 
five-week season with Mme. Cal- 
las, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, Renata 
Tebaldi, Dorothy Kirsten, Rosanna 
Carterie, Anita Cerquetti and 
other fine voices and with Nicola 
Resigno and Tullio Serafin con- 
ducting. They gave Chicago once 
again grand opera in the grand 
manner and with a _ vengeance. 
They sold 55% of the five weeks 
season by subscription before the 
boxoffice opened. On the day of 
the public sale they advertised in 
the newspapers “All Seats Sold 
for the First Two Weeks.” 

At the end of the five week sea- 
son they had sold almost all tick- 
ets, had chalked up more than 
$400,000, and _ established their 
Lyric Theatre (which appears to 
have been a good name to select 
because it threw all previous ideas 
of “opera” out the window) and 
are planning a seven-week season 
next year with a road tour to 
follow. 

Rudolf Bing even made a trip 
to Chicago to look things over. 
What did this upstart have that 
the Met lacked? After looking at 


In | 


By RALPH T. KETTERING 
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vaudeville acts to bolster up their | 
picture business. 

It has been a long pull from 
those prosperous days of 1905. 
Now, Chicago has once again come 
into her own. : i 
| Always Something New x 

Those were fine days 








in the 
theatre but I would not trade them 
for today. Show business is so 
new and more interesting. Every 
season [I learn something new 
about our profession. For the past 
three years I saw Paul Gregory 
restore the stage and live plays to 
the ‘“‘one-nighters.”’ I saw him lick 
the high cost of producing. I 
watched him bring to the stage 
the great names of Hollywood and 
New York and persuade them to 
tour. No town was too small and, 
if theatres were unavailable, they 
played churches, schoolhouses and 
synagogs. A new kind of show 
business. But, it brought a desire 
to see live plays to the hearts of 
the small communities. Eventually 
it will lead to a revival of ‘“‘the 











|I am standing on the same corner | 


road” in a bigger and better way 
than ever before. 

I was standing on this corner in 
1905 when VARIETY was born and 


| as it celebrates its 50th year. What 
|a wonderful thing it is to say that. 


one performance he knew one 
thing it lacked—Mme. Callas. He | 
hired her before he left town. 


Here we are in Chicago with a new 
company that 
the McCormicks and Insull 
with stars that are comparable to 
the Mary Garden, Amelita Galli- 
Gurci, Rosa Raisa, Lucien Mura- 
tore of those long ago nights of 
Chicago opera. 

Claudia Cassidy, the 
critic, said, among other things: 
“The Lyric’s triumph will make 
the Metropolitan put its best foot 
forward when it comes in May.” 

All this must go to the credit of 
the two youngsters, Miss Fox, a 
looker who appears to have vision, 
and Kelly, a young gent who could 
organize and proved it. Even Bing 
must admit that they have learned 
a lot about opera in three years. 


| Longhairs’ Upbeat Too | 


A look at the symphony orches- 
tra is also apropos. Under Fritz 
Reiner it has taken fire once 
again. The subscription list is 
bulging and the reviews of the 
concerts are flaming with adjec- 
tives. Culture is catching fire 
here, too. 

Six legit houses are prospering. 
Long runs are again the thing. 

Grosses are soaring. Even white 
ties and tails are being seen on 
opening nights. 

Add to all this 
profitable run of “This Is Cine- 
rama” and its successor, “Cine- 
rama Holiday,’ now in the third 
year of operation, with better than 
$40,000 a week take, and you have 
another proof of a comeback. “Ok- 
lahoma,” the Todd-AO picture, en- 
ters the field and will doubtlessly 
find $40,000 weeks for months on 
end. 

A lot of strawhats have sprung 
up to fill the void of ‘‘stock” and 
the picture houses are adding 








the long and 


But, more wonderful will be the | 
VARIETY aS | 


years to come with 


“the Bible’ coming along each 


| week to tell me what is going on 
so that I can look forward with 


rivals the days of | 
and | 


anticipation to all the new kinds 
of show business. And, now that 
Chicago has staged a cultural as 
well as business comeback, I may 


|read each succeeding issue in my 


; issue 50 years ago. 
Tribune | 





home town just as I read that first 
Selah! 


Heifetz to Premiere 


New Rozsa Concerto 


A new violin concerto by Miklos 
Rozsa, Hollywood film composer, 


' will have its world premiere in Dal- 


lus, Jan. 15, when Jascha Heifetz, 
for whom it was specially written, 
plays it with the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra under direction of Wal- 
ter Hendl. 

Another new Rozsa work, “The 
Vintner’s Daughter,’ 12 variations 
on a French folksong, will have its 
premiere with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, under Eugene Ormandy, 
in April. 


Modern Legit'’s 


Hard Going In 
Mythy India 


By N. V. ESWAR 
Madras, India. 
very recently all 





Until 
ology and legends. 


like Bankim Chandra and 
Chandra on the Bengal scene, the 
plays have some current social con- 
tent. 





|| Bal Gandharva, Sisir Kumar 


| cal and intellectual themes in their 
‘Plays, Madras during the last one 
{year has seen a number of social 
|and political plays notably by TKS 
Brothers and other amateurs. But 


| today there is no parallel to such 





| 
stage | 
plays in India were based on myth- | 
Since the ad- | 
vent of Tagore and other novelists 
Sarat | 


While Bengal has progressed | 
over the other States with politi- | 


‘and also to legislation in Madras | 
| empowering the state government | 
!to impose bans on dramas which 
tend to offend the feelings of oth- | 
Reds | 
for | 


/names as Velu) Nair, Kittappa, 
| Sundarambal, Veeranna, Subbiah | 
| Bhagavathar, Baliwala, Khatau, 


| duri, Ahin Choudhury, the pioneers 
who really built the modern In- 
dian stage (literally with their 
own hands) during the ’30s. Large- 
ly due to the efforts of Prithviraj 
the stage has had a comeback in 
Bombay, but it’s still his lone bat- 
tle. The Little Theatre movement 
initiated in Delhi and supported 
by the National Academy of Music, 
Dance and Drama is doing its bit 
to hasten the development of a 
modern stage all over the coun- 
try. The Academy held an annual 
festival of drama in some 13 lan- 
guages and does what it can to en- 
courage local talent through re- 
gional academies. The’ various 
State governments have exempted 
dramatic performances from the 
| entertainment tax to encourage it. 
| Many of the dramatic troupes 
| playing in small towns and villages 
i}face a dilemma. Some of the au- 
dience bring rice or paddy in lieu 
of cash and demand to be admit- 
jted. This problem faces the cir- 
cus also and to some extent the 
mobile cinemas. Taking a practi- 
cal attitude, these interests have 
'fixed certain quantities of rice or 
paddy for 
accommodation. 
Political extremists 





early in 1905 


the different classes of | 


sought to use the stage to propa- | 


gate atheism and hatred against 
Brahmins and also to parody the 
numerous Gods and Goddesses, es- 
pecially Rama and Sita. This led 
|to scuffles at a number 
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Bha- | 
| Indian attempt to spread Nihilism 





Ah, Those Good Old Days of Legit! 
(When B'way Was Loaded With Hits) 
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ers. As with the Bombay 
who wanted to use the stage 
Communist propaganda under 


the 


By HOBE MORRISON 


This only goes to show that 
things ain’t what they used to be. 

Although the current Broadway 
season is, by general agreement, 
one of the best in many years, on 
the basis of both number of hits 
and total volume of business, it 
seems uneventful in relation to 
records of nearly 30 years ago. 

For example, there had been 19 
hits (using the  then-accepted 
| st andard of 100 performances as 
| qualifying a hit) out of 51 open- 
|ings for the first four months of 
| the 1926-27 season, through Sept. 
30. During the corresponding pe- 
| riod, that is, June 1 to Sept. 30, 
| again the following season, there 
were 19 hits out of 49 openings. 

As of Sept. 30 this season one 
possible hit had arrived (the status 
of “View from the Bridge” is not 
yet definitely indicated). Since 
then, the openings have included 
six likely hits and six possibili- 
ities. In the present lineup, how- 
ever, the basis of classification is 
the likelihood of repayment of the 
investment. 

The Broadway of nearly 30 years 
ago was vastly different in other 
ways, too, of course. Disregarding 
'intangibles like quality, subject 
| matter, ete., there were 263 pro- 
ductions during the 1926-27 season 
(the number is subject to defini- 
tion; this figure is on the basis of 
a repertory group or a program of 
one-act plays representing one 
production”) and 264 during 1927- 
|28. There were 63 entries in 








name of progressivism and South | 1954-55. 


also met with an 1 early rejection. 








With so many shows produced, 
_ {Continued on page 508) 








Bow ay Production 
Statistics 


Season Plays Musicals Revivals Total 
EBOO-NGOO: 6i4 sis ea es 63 14 10 87 
ee) are 4 50 26 20 96 
BOOTH 1OOS vc cc ; s 49 21 20 90 
1902-1903 ....... Pate 55 ra | 16 98 
POOS-1O06 . v0ses« cc's 68 30 20 118 
TODS TO0S: sie cise. vcs 63 29 35 127 
POOBTROG 6ceciececs ; 62 32 17 i Ie | 
TONG 1907 sc csccecse : 67 34 28 129 
TOOT-LOOS 006 ewe eee a7 37 16 110 
T90G-1G09 .nccccvees ue 33 8 118 
POG OLO 4000000 09 95 36 13 144 
POT OHTOUT ciccseees aie 80 34 1 131 
LOVIT-19IS sissvscaes 85 39 16 140 
CED PO i ar ee 98 36 28 162 
ip OC rea 74 37 7 128 
POTETOTD i bie se eiene 92 24 La 133 
DOS EOUG. 60s ee vedas 70 26 19 115 
TOTGHIOE? 260000 0'0'e 85 25 16 126 
Vey CA a ae 100 38 18 156 
TOTS TOO ascecccene 104 32 13 149 
BOP LOAO 46 seb e0 es 6 99 43 2 144 
T20eTO2T cet esecee 94 51 7 152 
TUBI=EGAe gecccecese 142 at 15 194 
TERT EES acacacseee 125 41 8 174 
Tales cece e sence 130 41 15 186 
POSGeT OSS oacisiee aaa 162 46 20 228 
DZ OREOSG sccecccsne 178 48 29 255 
eet OGT 6s «alas ss 188 49 26 263 
0 Paw fa a eae 183 53 28 264 
NEO GeT OOD. fn ohare 162 43 20 225 
ID cuRMRUGU os ceceeeee 164 3D 34 23a 
ARLES. 65500 eee 130 29 28 187 
NOATOLORE 6d sees 4: . 146 27 34 207 
TES aeEOae @ 4 44464 80-0 124 7 23 174 
LODAWAUOE ccsceccee ve 124 15 12 151 
PAGeIe S040 4000.8 6 123 19 7 149 
TUSOrLOBO sececceons 108 14 is 135 
POSGelGsT a 6ces ce se 94 11 13 118 
TAA Ta TSE 6 ose 00 0080 82 16 13 111 
SOR RaLORG 4:06.08 0s 6 - 68 18 12 98 
TORG-1GSO betccnces ; 62 18 11 91 
TOAOINGL ceepscees . 49 14 6 69 
TOG UES teas nenes 58 16 9 83 
PGGeIGGs pccateeese 47 18 15 80 
BRGRClLNGG 4650090208 59 19 19 97 
DUGGelUAD seccenecs : 62 19 11 92 
1945-1946 ..... ae 48 16 12 76 
UUSO-1GGT ceccsecese 48 14 17 79 
TGQTHtOGG bas0asiea a “ 44 12 20 76 
DO eRe OED cecccncese 43 18 9 70 
BOGesIeaD ca seceees “ 28 17 12 57 
PRaOCLeO! 250000 0hes 46 14 21 81 
TO ISREOR 6004006000 44 9 19 72 
LODE "LOe cesses neces 34 11 9 54 
WOR RHIROG 6s tecceas P 42 i) 8 59 
DORE 1O50 66k ce vt ea's 34 16 13 63 
1955-1956 (to date).. 20 6 4 30 

(Note: The above classifications. and therefore the figures, are 
subject to definition. That is, records of many years ago do not 
always indicate whether a production was ectually legit or may 


have been a hybrid form of 
clear whether a show 
title. Also, in former years, 
Neighborhood Playhouse, 
incetown Playhouse were 
eral Theatre prcductions. 
as Sarah Bernhardt, 
and the D’Oyly Carte 
tion. 


vaudeville, 
or a revival, 
such off-Broadway ecperations as the 
Washington 
included in the 

In this tabluation, 
Henry Irving & Ellen Terry, Sothern & Marlowe 
Opera Co., 


was nmew 


make 
perhaps under a new 


and sometimes don’t 


and Prov- 
as were Fed- 
repertory groups such 


Square Players 
Broadway list, 


are each tabulated as one produc- 
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1919—But One Steadfast Admirer Eloquently Defended Cohan 
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By JOHN O°CONNOR | FP nce 


iT VARIETY Aug. 14, 1919. 
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When you have traveled, 


IN NEW YORK WITH A HIT 


By VICTOR MOORE 





and traveled, and traveled, 


And for a change, you travel some more; 
And you've played in every one-horse town 


That there is from shore 
When you've had to stop 


to shore. 
in bum hotels 


That almost gave you a fit, 
You can appreciate how nice it is 
To be in New York with a hit. 


When you play the first half in Toledo, 
And the last half in Kalamazoo; 


And you have to do four 


shows a day in Dayton. 


When you only expected to do two; 
When you have signed for a whole week in one town, 
And on Saturday they change it to a split. 


Then 


is the time that it’s 


kind of nice 


To be in New York with a hit. 


When you sit in the cold 


train and shiver, 


And get so hoarse you can hardly speak; 


When you are hungry and 


Is the Vienna cafe run by a 


the only restaurant 
Greek. 


Then you appreciate home and a good cook; 
When you eat you clean up every bit, 


And your legs are under 


your own table, 


When you are in New York with a hit. 


If you have a good home and you like it, 


Wi +L 
vitn 


kids that make a home worth while; 


When you've had the same wife for over 20 years, 
And she still knows how to smile; 
When you have a bed that is a bed, 


And “comfy” 


chairs when you sit, 


Then’s when it’s kind of nice 
To be in New York with a hit. 


And on matinee days you 


dine at the club, 


With the pais you like to know, 
And there’s always time for a pool or billiard game 
Before you go back to the show, 


And on Sundays, 


if there’ 


s no benefit to do, 


You can stay at home and read or knit. 
And life is really worth living then, 
When you are in New York with a hit. 


But after you have rehea 


rsed for five long weeks, 


And you buy a wardrobe you can’t wear on the street, 


And you keep saying you 


have a great part 


To every friend you hapven to meet, 


You try out and come in 


for the big opening night, 


Hoping you soon will be way up on top, 
And the piece only lasts for just one week, 
Then it’s hell to be in New York with a flop. 





LIBRARY THEATRE RECORDS 





By GEORGE 


(Theatre Curator , N. 


Many people find themse!ves 
hopelessly confused when search- 
ing for an unpublished manuscript 
of an old production. Quite often 
they could find just what they 
were looking for in the archives of 
the Theatre Collection of N. Y. 
Public Library. Many such scripts 
as well as theatrical records and | 
scrapbooks have been donated to 
the Theatre Collection and are now 
available for study and research to 
those who need them. 

For instance, the Actors’ Fund 
of America turned over the musi- 
cal show scripts of Hap Ward ‘& 
Vokes), famed at the end of the 
century and the first two decades 
of the present one. These road 
stars had a particular interest for 
me because the first theatrical pro- 
duction I ever saw was Ward & 
Vokes at the Academy of Music, 
Jan. 6, 1911, in Richmond, Va 

Another musical luminary to be 
represented by a collection is Has- 
sard Short who donated his scrap- 
books of reviews, photographs and 
programs covering his entire Lon- 
don and New York career from 
1900 to the present. 


Aileen Pringle, the celebrated 
film vampire of Elinor Glyn’s 
“Three Weeks,” presented stills 
and scrapbooks (1920-1935) relat- 
ing to her cinematic life. The 
brothers, Frank Conlon and John 


Dale Murphy’s scrapbooks are to 
be found in the Theatre Collection. 
Adrienne Ames, a film and radio 
star, was honored with a collec- 
tion given by her daughter, Bar- 
bara Ames. Constance Collier's col- 
Jection is here. 


Mady Christians, who died a few 


years ago, left her library which 
included playscripts, photographs 


and other material with particular 
reference to “I Remember Mama.” 
Basile Anglin presented prompt- 
books, scrapbooks, and _ photo- 
graphs of her aunt, the celebrated 
star, Margaret Anglin. 

Margaret Webster, who recently 
went to England to direct “The 
Strong are Lonely,” starring 
Donald Wolfit, gave a selection of 
photographs of various members of 
her famous theatrical family, some 


theatre 
completeness of the business and 
artistic 


| cently 


just arrived. 


FREEDLEY 





Y. Public Library) 


‘family alcove in the book stacks of 


the Theatre Collection. 
Anyone with particular children’s 
interest will revel in the 


records of the jate Clare 
Tree Major who dominated the 
field for several decades. 


USO- -Camp Shows . &  Ligey’ Ss Wires 


Those interested in wartime the- 
atre activities will be grateful that 
Lawrence Phillips turned over to 
the Library scripts, publicity and 
promotion data concerning USO- 
Camp Shows Ince. 

Among literary materials donat- 
ed, the outstanding collection was 


that of the late William C. deMille. 
“The Warrens of Virginia’ in 
which Mary Pickford made her 


debut in New York in the Belasco 
production of ‘“Strongheart” in 
which Robert S. Edeson starred for 
several seasons are the best known 
titles among the  promptbocks, 
manuscripts and scrapbooks and 
photographs presented by Mrs. de- 


Mille. Lula Volmer’s radio and 
Playscripts were added by _ her 
nephew. 


The Joe Laurie Jr. collection of 
comedy contains gagbooks as well 
as wit and humor and has been 
much in use in the N. Y. Public 
Library. 

Aline MacMahon not only gave 
her scrapbooks covering her entire 
stage and screen career but the 
portrait bust of her by Noguchi 
which adorns the Ferenc Molnar 
desk in my office overlooking 
Bryant Park. 

The late James T. Powers is an- 
other comedian to be so honored. 


He and Mrs. Powers (Rachel Booth) 


are the subject of a collection re- 
presented but not yet 
cataloged. 

English, European and_ Latin 
American programs come in from 
time to time. A solid file of the 
Birmingham (England) Repertory 
Theatre (1942-1955) programs has 
The John Golden Col- 
lection is intact in the Library An- 
nex awaiting formal release by the 
lawyers of his estate. A full report 
on this should be made in next 


of which are hung in the Webster! year’s anniversary issue. 


‘The ! 
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More Things Change the More 
France 50 Years After 





By JESSE GROSS 
In 1949, Actors Equity discovered 
off-Broadway. The bustling activ- 
ity in the smallseaters outside of 
the Times Square area prompted 
the union to take steps to cover 





| its members employed in these 
|hideaway showcases. The Equity 
/'move made it offcial. Professional 


legit had branched out beyond the 
Main Stem. : 
That vear there were five prin- 


cipal operations functioning off- 
Broadway. They were The Inter- 
players, Off-Broadway, Inc., Peo- 


ple’s Drama, Studio 7 and We Pre- 
sent. Newspaper coverage (daily 
and Sunday features), plus first 
and second-string reviews of vari- 
ous production offered by these 
groups, accentuated the growing 
importance of off-Broadway as an 


integral part of the N. Y. legit 
scene. 

This post-World War II develop- 
ment actually had its inception 


prior to World War I with the Lit- 
tle Theatre movement that saw 
playwright Eugene O'Neill emerge 
from the Provincetown Playhouse 
in Greenwich Village, and_ the 
Washington Square Players as the 
incubator for the Theatre Guild 
There were other groups active at 
that time and in the ensuing years. 
but it wasn’t until the late 40s that 
the little theatres began to gradu- 
ate into the big time. 


Although 1949 was a big year 
off-Broadway, the smallseaters, us- 
ually with capacities under 300, 
had a setback in 1950 when most 


of the operations fell into a mar- 
ginal state of existence. However. 
off-the-Stem theatre got a big lift 
the following vear with the launch- 
ing of the Circle-in-the-Square in 
Greenwich Village. That group 
which was tauded for its initial 
presentation, “Summer and 
Smoke.” is still operating and is 
rated one of the foremost of 
the off-Broadway outfits. 


as 


Anything For A Showcase 


Churches. former. niteri film 
houses, lofts and even a _ living 
room have been used as off-Broad- 
way showcases in recent years. The 
Circle is located on the site of a 
onetime cellar bistro, while the 
Broadway Congregational Church 
at 100th St. and Broadway, spot- 
lights Sunday performances by an 
Equity group tagged the Broadway 
Chapel Players. 


es, 


Last vear a group called the 
12th Street Players worked out of 
the home of one of its members, 


Sunday night in 
a capacity of 


performing every 
a living room holding 
25. This year, that same group 
operated _ at the Provincetown 
Playhouse. One of the most impor- 
tant off-Broadway developments of 
recent vears, however, was the for- 


mation of the Phoenix Theatre on 
2nd Avenue and 12th Street. 
The Phoenix, which originally 


operated under a stock contract, is 
now functioning under a regular 
contract, which = calls 


| production 


They 


By TOM CURTISS 


+ Paris. 


“Everything changes and every- 
'thing is just the same as before” 
is a celebrated French adage and 
|one applicable in large part to both 
the French stage and Paris: itself 
during the course of the last half- 
| century. 

That city that has undergone two 
| wars, the Occupation and countless 
| political regimes since VARIETY was 
| born has kept its spirit, heart and 
i beauty intact. Paris, 1956, in at- 
ltitude if not in complete appear- 

ance, resembles the affluent, smil- 
ing legendary Paris of 1905 far 
'more closely than it resembles, for 
example, the jittery wartime Paris 
‘of 1915 when the Germans were at 
the gates and Big Bertha 
|barded the Madeleine; the Jazz 
| Age Paris of 1923, when Prohibi- 
| tion was increasing the American 
|tourist rate; the bleak, barren 
frightened Paris of 1943; or 


even 


the postwar, muddled Paris of 
947. 
The Champs - Elysees, true 
|enough. is no longer the residence 


Off-B’way Show Biz Started 
To Perk Back In 1949 


for a minimum $85 salary. The 
showcase is a 1,150-seater that ai 
one-time was a Yiddish theatre and 
| later a film house. Another former 
| picture outlet, the Theatre de Lys 
has developed into a major off- 
Broadway showcase since moving 
over to legit in 1952 with a flop 
production of “Frankie and John- 
nie.” 

Besides the Phoenix Circle and 
de Lys. other prominent off-Broad- 


way theatres currently operating 
include the 4th Street Playhouse, 
Proscenium Production, and the 
Shakespearewrights. All these 


groups accorded _ first-string 
coverage by the New York dailies 
except the Daily News. The tab- 
loid’s critic, John Chapman. reports 
on the Phoenix offerings, but gen- 
erally avoids the small-seater pro- 
ductions. 


are 


Talent Incubatorium 


The off-Broadway surge has been 
particularly effective as a spring- 
voard tor periormers. Kim Stanley, 
who recently had the lead femme 
roie in the Broadway production 
of “Bus Stop,” was prominent in 
a numoer of the Off-Broadway Inc. 
productions at the Cherry Lane 
Theatre in 1949, while Jack Pal- 
ance, who was a member of the 
interplayers during that group's 
run at Carnegie Recital Hall in 
1949, has moved on to starring as- 
signments in pictures, 


Geraldine Page advanced _ to 
leading roles on Broadway after 
appearing at the  Circle-in-the- 
Square, while Jose Quintero’s di- 
rectorial work at that basement 
operation has led to Broadway 
staging jobs. 

Also on the list of off-Broad 


way alumni is Ben Gazzara, cur- 
rently co-starring with Shelley Win- 
ters in the Broadway production of 
“Hatful of Rain.”” He had an im- 
portant role in the 1953 de Lys 
production of “End as a Man” and 
later moved to the Main Stem with 
that production as well as having 
played the son of Burl Ives in ‘Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof.” 

There are numerous 
who've made the jump 
Broadway to Broadway. 
have been actors. There have been 
some playwrights for whom  ofi- 
Broadway showcasing has paid off. 
The most notable is Leslie Stevens, 
author of “‘Bullfight,” presented at 
the de Lys last year. He was 
subsequently represented on Broad- 
way as the author of “Champagne 
Complex” and has several other 
plays which have been optioned for 
Broadway. 


others 
from. off- 
But most 


Besides Quintero, other direc- 
tors who've moved up from off- 
Broadway include Joseph An.- 
thony and Frank Cossaro. Anthony, 
who directed “Bullfight,”’ has 
staged several Broadway shows 


since then, while Cossaro is the di- 
rector of “Hattul.” 

In short, the off-Broadway 
theatres have been making a 
, of noise in recent years. 


little 
lot 


‘Variety's 


bom- | 


Remain 


‘of 


| ney, 


Paris Stage: 1905 and 1955 


the Same’ Truer In 
Debut 


the aristocracy and 
wealthy but an avenue of shops, 
cafes and cinemas (‘though the 
chestnut trees are still there) and 
the Bohemians frequent Saint-Ger- 
main-des-Pres and not Montmartre. 
But these are merely surface al- 
terations and one looks in vain for 
deep changes in Paris life. 

The theatre has been through 
several evolutions since the turn 
of the century, and the important 
contributions of such directors as 
Lugne-Poe, Dullin, Baty, Jouvet, 
Copeau and the Pitoeffs have left 
their mark. Claudel, Cocteau and 
Giraudoux, with their poetic dra- 
mas, have taken over the stage of 
Rostand and his ilk. Classic re- 
vivals are less tradition-bound than 
they used to be and acting has 
become, if not better, more subtle. 

It is Jean-Paul Sartre today who 
writes the protest plays just as 
Brieux used to. But the problem 
play, the poetic drama, the Grand 
Guignol thriller, the Palais Royal 
bedroom farce and the comedy of 
the boulevard—all solemnly pro- 
nounced dead at one time or an- 
other by the critics—fiourish as of 
old and often seem familiar friends 
dressed up in new clothes. 


the very 


Bernhardt and Lucien Guitry | 

The golden voiced Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Marthe Brandes, Coquelin, 
Lucien Guitry (Sacha’s papa), were 
the top Parisian stars and Mounet- 
Sully the leading light at the Com- 
edie-Francaise when Var‘Ety first 
hit the stands. All these noble 
artists, alas, have quit the scene 
and gone, too, are the authors of 
their modern vehicles, names that 
still ring in memory: Sardou, Ros- 
tand, Henri Laveden, Maurice Don- 
Alfred Capus and de Curel. 

Yvette Guilbert sang in the chan- 
sonniers; Little Tich was at the 
Cirque Medrano; the Olympia, then 
as now, was the “Palace of Paris” 
and the canc2n and apaches dances 


were specialties at the Moulin 
Rouge, just recently restored to 
the glory it enjoyed when Toul- 
ouse-Lautrec was a nightly cus- 
tomer. 

Maxim’s was as popular in 1905 


as in 1955 and a little girl called 
Yvonne de Bray was making her 
debut in Rejane’s company, playing 
the tot who held the home together 
in “Zaza.” And a little boy called 
)}“aurice Chevalier was getting his 
start in the suburban music halls. 


‘Arsene Lupin’ vs. ‘Dial M’ | 

The Paris playgoer today wants 
very much the same thing as he 
wanted in 1905 and only styles have 
changed. Instead of ‘‘Arsene Lu- 
pin” there is “Dial M for Mur- 
der,”’ and instead of the sex dramas 
of Porto-Riche there are the sex 
dramas of Anouilh which are not, 
on examination, so very different. 

Vaudeville after a total eclipse 
has returned in triumph and, in- 
stead of Yvette Guilbert, there is 
Edith Piaf who also sings senti- 
mentally of the Paris street ‘ife 
and lost amours. The musical com- 
edy stage has hardly changed at all 
and recent Magador productions 
have been revivals of “The Merry 
Widow” and “The Belle of New 
York.” 

Some foreign innovations 
had lasting influence, others, 


have 
intro- 


duced excitedly as world-savers, 
have left not a trace. An event of 
great theatrical importance was 
the initial performance of the 
Diaghilev ballet in Paris about 
1910. This revolutionized the dance 
and stage decor on the French 
stage and today Serge Lifar, a 
Diaghilev pupil, is ballet director 
of the Opera and has completely 


revised the old-time’ repertory, 
while in the set designs of Wahke- 
vitch and Cocteau one detects 


echoes of Baskt and Picasso. 
German Expressionism, which 
came to Paris in the ’20s, on the 
other hand, and created a great stir 
at the time, is a forgotten commod- 
ity And the modern playgoer 


prefers revivals of Marcel Achard 
comedies of the same period to the 


hysterical Teutonic dramas. The 
political play, rampant atter 
World War II, has become less 


popular with the easing of political 
tension, and the eternal triangle 
is back in full force. 

Paris theatre styles have changed 
since 1905, but the subjects that 
appeal to national taste are the 
same ones. 


| 
| 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Social historians and antiquarian knights, looking down 
their trifocals, have frequently pontificated that the 
sprawling borough of Brooklyn never did possess a con- 
genial soil for the nourishment of the drama. 

Brooklyn’s inhabitants are insensl- 
tive to the alchemy of the theatre 
and, alas, a handful of its more cul- 
tural residents, it appears, succumb 
to the lure of the music and drama 
boxoffice. Moreover, this has been 
lamentably true since the dim days 
of the Walloons and the Hollanders in 
Wall-boght, Breuckelen, Midwout and 
Amersfort, the old settlements of the 
stuffy cemetery city. 

Let it be noted here that for long 
periods the more circumspect and 
highly moral burghers of the old City 
of Brooklyn fought the inroads of the 
theatre with a ferocity typical of all religious zealots. 

During the 19th century in what is now, undeniably, the 
crumbling dormitory of New York, there was violent oppo- 
sition to any form of the theatre save for such apparently 
harmless diversions as monologs or ballads by itinerant 
performers, the display of fireworks, the staging of cotil- 
lion parties by the more fashionable elements of society 
and the infrequent showing of a melodrama. On the 
whole, Brookiyn was served up a dish of theatrical bilge. 

Purists of the day maintained that a play might be con- 
sidered literary between the covers of a book but defi- 
nitely to be shunned when brought to life behind the foot- 
lights. The theatre in its very nature had always been 
and must necessarily be a morally degrading institution, 
was the way a spokesmin of the day put it. To which the 
pious population heartily agreed. Alden Spooner, one of 
Brooklyn's early editors, joining the conservative church- 
goers and lyceum adherents, editorialized as follows: 
“Brooklyn has a character for morals, if New York has 
not.” 

New York evidently paid scant attention to these fulmi- 
nations from the Brooklyn press and pulpit and went on 
its sinful way to entice the few hardy Brooklyn infidels 
who craved the sight of living actors on the boards. 

Aided and abetted by a good ferry service, those who 
did not fear the damnation of their souls, skipped across 
the East River in order to catch the melodramas at the 
Park, the Chatham Garden, the Lafayette and in the 
more livid haunts of the Bowery. 

















Jo Ranson 








| Brooklyn’s 15 Playhouses | 





Brooklyn at the turn of the 20th century, with a popula- 
tion of slightly over 1,000,000, had 15 theatres presenting 
live attractions and doing reasonably well in spite of the 
ranting of the moralists. 


The scoreboard of the Brooklyn theatres as it existed 
in 1902 follows: Academy of Music, Rafael Navaro, man- 
ager; Amphion, Bijou, Columbia, Grand Opera House, 
Folly, Park and Star, all under Hyde & Behman manage- 
ment; the Hyde & Behman Theatre, natural under H&B 
management; Montauk, Isabel Sinn Hecht, manager; 
Orpheum and Brooklyn Music Hall, Percy G. Williams, 
manager; Payton’s Lee Avenue and Payton’s Fulton St., 


Brooklyn, by this time swallowed up in the consolida- 
tion of the city, also boasted four local dailies, The Eagle, 
The Citizen, The Standard-Union, The Times; also Brook- 
lyn sections of the N. Y. World and the N. Y. Herald. 

Today all the Brooklyn dailies are gone and callously 
unlamented by the majority of the borough’s residents. 
Of the 15 principal theatres in existence 50 years ago, 
the Academy of Music, the Orpheum and the Folly remain, 
none of which now presents full-blown Broadway attrac- 
tions. This also applies to the old downtown Majestic and 
one or two other houses currently dark or converted to 
motion pictures, Baptist temples, synagogues or super- 
markets. 

The sorry plight of the legitimate theatre in Brooklyn 
also was aggravated this year by the demise of the 
Brighton Theatre on the edge ot the Atlantic Ocean. 
Hardiy a Brooklyn resident appeared on the ocean front 
to vent his indignation at the wreckers who were in the 
midst of knocking the stuffings out of the one-time sum- 
mer citadel of vaudeville and legit in order to make way 
for a din-filled apartment house atop of which would, 
no doubt, sprout 160 television antennae. With the tum- 
bling of the Brighton went an almost half-century of rich 
show biz lore smacked down by a huge swinging ball of 
the highly-efficient demolition crew. 

Wistfully, one should pause and say a Prayer for the 
Dead for the opening bill at the Brighton nearly five 
decades ago when Variety first saw the light ef publica- 
tion day. The opening bill (June 14, 1909) at the 
Brighton, in competition with the Brighton Beach Musie 
Hall a tew steps away, offered Joseph Hart’s “Bathing 
Girls,” Montgomery Moore, Valerie Bergere, Raymond 
& Claverly, the Rooney Sisters, Stuart Barnes and, oh 
yes, the Vitagraph at the conclusion of the show. 

The local citizenry derived pleasure from the Palace 
headliners who played the “new” Brighton for the next 
few decades or, at least, until such terrible evils as radio, 
the talkers and the automobile unceremoniously drove the 
live performer from his accustomed spot on the Brooklyn 
stage. 


Jolson’s First 


The Brighton, like the all-vear round theatrical houses 
scattered throughout the borough, tried to give the 
masses the finest talent available. The seaside house pre- 
sented Al Jolson in his first single appearance after quit- 
ting Lew Dockstader’s Minstrels, and Ethel Barrymore 
did J. M. Barrie’s “Twelve Pound Look.” George White 
and Earl Carroll hoofed and danced and Eddie Cantor 
sang. The vaudeville intelligentsia watched Willie & Eu- 
gene Howard, Lillian Russell, Olsen & Johnson. Nora 
Bayes, Florence Mills, Gallagher & Shean. Clark & McCul- 
lough, Gus Edwards, George Jessel, Weber & Fields, 
Moran & Mack, Frank Fay, Eddie Foy, Elsie Janis and vir- 
tually every other performer of note. 

The house wreckers, some months ago, also tore down 





FALL AND DECLINE OF THESPIS IN DODGERLAND 


By JO RASON——————— 














another historic structure in Kings County. They razed 
the venerable Brooklyn Eagle Bldg., the scene of many a 
journalistic accomplishment, including the heroic efforts 
of many of its staffers to keep alive the spark of the 
theatre. 

It was on the site of this building that the first Brook- 
lyn Theatre went up in flames on the night of Dec. 5, 
1876. during a showing of “The Two Orphans.” In one 
of the worst tragedies in the history of the theatre more 
than 200 persons lost their lives in the conflagration. 
On this site a new Brooklyn Theatre arose, only to be 
razed in the summer of 1890. 

Subsequently the site was used for the Brooklyn Eagle 
Bldg. and it too was demolished in 1955 to make way 
for the new and gleaming approach to the Brooklyn 
Bridge, one of the poetic engineering feats of all time. 
Yes, many areas of Brooklyn are full of sad theatrical 
ghosts stalking through the night murmuring the words of 
Shakespeare, Giroudouv, Shaw, O’Casey and Boucicault. 





Culture-on-the-Gowanus | 








When the swelldom of Brooklyn dictated the cultural 
habits of its inhabitants a century ago only such accepted 
attractions as William Makepeace Thackeray or Charles 
Dickens could pass muster. Thackeray had to take the 
Catherine Street Ferry to get to Brooklyn, as did Charles 
Dickens. Dickens read from his works at the Plymouth 
Church while Thackeray sounded off at the Polytechnic, 
but when Lola Montez, then a fading star, did her stuff 
at the Atheneum there was considerable consternation 
and eyebrow-raising among the silverhaired grand dames 
on Brooklyn Heights. 

Brooklyn, perhaps more than any other community in 
the country, was a fountainhead of religion and its world- 
famous ministers and evangelists continually warned their 
parishioners to have no truck with strolling histriones. 
Brooklyn’s churchgoing masses were told that all actors 
were bounders and members of the “Church of the Devil.” 

The first regularly established theatre to open in the 
downtown area of the City of Brooklyn was the Park, 
named after the old Park Theatre in New York. Opened 
in 1863, it continued to provide Brooklynites with first- 
class fare for more than four decades. Fire destroyed the 
edifice in 1908 but, in-between, it was a showplace for 
such luminaries at Nat C. Goodwin, in “The Black Flag”; 
Edwin Booth, in “Julius Caesar’; Lawrence Barrett and 
Frederick Warde, in “The Fall of Tarquin” and “Galba, 
the Gladiator’; Louis James, in ‘Francesca di Rimini”; 
George C. Miln, in “Julius Caesar’; Robert Downing, in 
“The Gladiator’; Mr. and Mrs. William Florence, in “No 
Thoroughfare”; Joseph Jefferson and Mrs. John Drew in 
“The Rivals’; Helen Modjeska, in “The Chouans”; Clara 
Morris, in ‘‘Camille’’; Richard Mansfield, in “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde”; James A. Herne, in “Shore Acres”; Cres- 
ton Clarke, in “Hamlet,” and Denman Thompson, in ‘Old 
Homestead,” with Chauncey Olcott. 


The Park Theatre's first actor-manager, Gabriel Harri- 
son, was an inventive showman who was not averse to 
experimenting from week to week. He presented every- 
thing from short sketches and melodramas to English 
and Italian opera, the latter of which proved to be his 
financial downfall. Harrison is credited with inventing 
and introducing the sunken footlights that are now a basic 
item in all theatres. Other managers of this one-time 
showplace included Conways, Carrol & McClusky, Ed- 
ward Lamb and Col. William E. Sinn, one of the town’s 
most energetic impresarios, 








A Fightin’ Poet Laureate | 








Walt Whitman, the highly unconventional poet from 
Brooklyn and editor of the Brooklyn Eagle and Brooklyn 
Times, inveighed against the bluenoses. He told Brook- 
lynites to rise up against New York and frequent its own 
theatres and opera and insisted that streetcars be allowed 
to run on the Sabbath. 

“That some place of amusement is badly needed in our 
city is a fact that none will feel disposed to deny, and 
if any attempt is made to supply the want, of course it is 
for our interest to do it in a right shape, and furnish our 
citizens with firstclass attractions, that may safely be 
placed in competition with any which New York can 
offer,” 

Whitman editorialized in the Brookiyn Times upon 
learning that an opera house was to be constructed in 
Brookiyn. “All attempts that have been previously made 
to establish a theatre in Brooklyn have proved signal 
failure simply because at no time did the inducements 
hoid out more than rival those offered in any thirdrate 
house across the river. It is vain to expect pleasure- 
seekers to patronize secondrate performances here, when, 
Within a short distance, superior attractions are offered 
for the same money. Let the movement be prosecuted 
with energy by those who have the matter in hand and let 
one more effort be made before a final confession is 
rendered that we are wholly dependant on New York for 
an evening’s recreation.” 

This realistic editorial wae penned Noy. 10, 1858. The 
story hasn’t changed much. True, there’s an Academy of 
Music, but no other significant live theatre. The legit 
theatre in Brooklyn is desiccated and the subway cir- 
cuit has suffered a short. : 

Brooklyn now stands for bingo, bottle beer—and Dem 
Bums and B flickers. It is plain to see that the more 
sagacious of the thickly populated Brooklyn must of neces- 
sity cross the bridges of Williamsburgh, Manhattan and 
Brooklyn and squeeze into the subway tunnels of anti- 
brotherly love if they are to seek out the better mimes, 
jongleurs and other animated laborers in the vinevard of 
the theatre. , 

One thing is certain, there is hardly a trace of the living 
theatre in Brooklyn unless one regards rock 'n’ roll at the 
Brooklyn Paramount as an ennobling expression of the 
arts. Maybe, that huge morass commonly known as 
Brooklyn, well deserves what it is getting, 

But hope constantly springs eternal in this observer's 
fluttering heart. If the Brooklyn Dodgers, after 50 year's 
of trying, finally managed to attain a world championship, 
perhaps it is not too much to wish for the eventual pres- 
ence of a profound theatrical movement on the banks of 
the Gowanus, 


By EMIL W. MAASS 


ienna Sans Operetta | 








Vienna. 

Austria, now a republic of 7,000,000, has been much 
slower in recovery from World War II than from World 
War I when it won most of the battles except the final 
important ones. Today’s lethargy is not to be explained 
by bombing damage or four-power occupation. Vienna 
has changed in many ways. Between the end of World 
War I and the end of Werld War II, the famous Viennese 
operetta, and the talents necessary to its production, 
faded away. 

The Cafe Dobner on Naschmart, where in pre-war days 
more operetta deals were made than in publishers’ offices, 
exists no more. On the famous Esplanade in Bad Ischl 
in Upper Austria one hardly ever hears the word— 
operetta. 

The great figures of the operetta were Franz Lehar, 
Emmerich Kalman, Oscar Strauss, Robert Stolz (still here 
and Bruno Granischstaeden. Less publicized but not less 
vital to the health of operetta were the librettists and the 
operetta actors with their special dash. It stands now as a 
symbol of the o!d days to picture Ferenc Molnar with his 
monocle outlining new plays on the menu card at the old 
Cafe de l'Europe. 
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| Sul si d y | for Gra nd Opera 








Not operetta but grand opera is now to the fore, thanks 
to the restoration of Statopera and the ambition of Karl 
Boehm, general manager and conductor, to make it the 
finest in Europe. It should be noted that this Vienna 
opera enjoys the revenues from taxation upon all Aus- 
trians, most of whom will never enter the house. Such 
is the “art mentality’’ here—and upon this foundation the 
hopes of a new time of glory are based. 


Meantime there is a second institution, newly restored, 
too, which figures in all calculations, namely the Burg 
Theatre, Europe’s leading shrine of the classic German 
language drama. Here, too, there are public funds to 
draw upon. 

Privately-run Austrian legit has progressed consider- 
ably in the decade since the war. Happily, very few were 
bombed out here. Since then the theatres have been mod- 
ernized mainly in the provincial capitals of Graz, Linz, 
Innsbruck, Klagenfurt and Salzburg. Most recently, with 
occupation ended, the city of Baden near Vienna ear- 
marked considerable sums for the reconstruction of the 
only existing open-air arena theatre under Fritz Koechel. 

Two privately-operated legits, Volks Theatre under Leo 
Epp and Josefstadt Theatre under dual managership 
Stoss-Haeussermann, range from light comedy to heavy 
drama. Kammerspiele, a Josefstadt branch, brings mostly 
boulevard comedies. 











Longhair Outgrosses Baseball 


Continued from page 467 


the 20th century. Anna Pavlova and Mikhail Mordkin 
came over in 1910, for a sensational reception, and Miss 
Pavlova returned for annual sock tours until 1925. 

The highly-touted Diaghilev Co. came over in 1916 for 
cne season, with the renowned Nijinsky—and cost its 
American backers, the Metropolitan Opera, through its 
ballet subsidiary, about $400,000. Michael Fokine visited 
in 1921. 

Commercially, ballet in America starts with 1933. It 
wasn’t immediately profitable or popular. The art-form 
was regarded as Sissy, chichi, exotic or strange, planned 
for a limited, highbrow audience. The dancers were 
foreign. ‘They ‘and their managements) were also tem- 
peramental. The late °’30s found the Ballet Russe 
splitting up into two companies. Then came the first 
great American company, Ballet Theatre, organized in 
1940 by Lucia Chase. 




















| A Natiy eA rt Form | 


By that time there were also some smaller American 
groups touring as dance attractions, both classical and 
modern. As the decade moved on, ballet became in- 
creasingly popular, while beginning to emerge as a mass 
entertainment medium. Today ballet has become Ameri- 
can, with its dancers and choreographers native. What 
was exotic and strange 20 years ago is now commonplace. 
Ballet Theatre plays Las Vegas. Mia Slavenska & Co. 
tours the strawhats. Offbeat attractions like the Dancers 
of Bali find their audiences; rack up a sock seven weeks 
on Broadway to a $140,000 take, and even play the Thun- 
derbird in Las Vegas. 

Openings of a Sadler’s Wells or Ballet Theatre at the 
Met Opera House, N. Y., are as lush and toney as the 
opera Season Opener itself, with tariff as high as $10 or $12, 

Foreign troupes have continued to invade the U. S., in 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet and its sister troupe, Sadler’s Wells 
iheatre Ballet; in Balleis de Paris, Paris Opera Ballet, 
Cuevas Grand Ballet and London Festival Ballet. Even 
the Canadians have sent the Canadian National Ballet. Bal- 
lets de Paris averaged $35,000 weekly during a run on 
Broadway; Sadler's Wells went over $100.000. 

Hurok imported Sadler's Wells Ballet of London for the 
first time in the °49-°50 season. On a nine-week tour it 
grossed $500,000. The next season, the troupe was back 
for a longer trek, and in 20 weeks racked up $2,500,000. 
Two seasons later Sadler’s was back again, for a 19-week 
trek that took in $2,000,000. Four weeks of that was in 
New York, where the troupe grossed $458,000 for an all- 
time record ballet take. The troupe is back again in the 
fall of '55, with the same bullish outlook. 

The N. Y. City Ballet, organized in 1948, shot up in 
five years to become America’s top terp troupe, and one 
ot the world’s finest. Actually, the troupe is final develop- 
ment in a 20-year tradition nurtured by Lincoln Kirstein 
and George Balanchine, an evolution from American 
Ballet of 1935, through Ballet Caravan, then Ballet So- 
Clely, into the NYCB., 

Unfortunately, ballet, like opera, isn't self-supporting, 
running up annual deficits. Fortunately, though, there are 
angels here to take up the slack. (Overseas, the govern- 
ments help out.) In America, private angels have in- 
— $7,000,000 in ballet since the modern era started 
In 30. 
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Karlweis Warns Yankees 
Against Author, Actor 


Sloppiness in Berlin 
By HANS HOEHN 


Berlin. 


Carrying on as second-best, it 
may be that the legit of West Ber- 
lin (six theatres) has developed 
two sloppy postwar habits: (1) 
foreign plays are given to the of- 
fice boy to adapt, and (2) the Ger- 
man actors ad lib vaudeville-type 
gags of their own in the midst of 
plot. 

Such American comedies as 
“Teahouse,” “Itch,” ‘Kiss and 
Tell” and “Moon Is Blue” have 
been popular, the more so as no 
German playwright has managed 
to be very funny, possibly due to 


the traumatic after-effects of the 
Hitler environment. 
Although a familiar figure in 


earlier years and no newcomer to 
3erlin. Oscar Karlweis was dis- 
tinctly shocked during the fall by 
the amateur scripting of imported 
hits and issued a warning, through 
this writer, that American Drama- 
tists Guild members not make ¢as- 
ual royalty arrangements for West 
Berlin. Karlweis made his own 
translation of “Teahouse of the 
August Moon,” a smash hit here. 
He cited “My Three Angels” and 
“Lady in the Dark” as examples 
of unsatisfactory renderings into 
the German tongue. He comments 
tartly on the “predilection for im- 
provisation” which has grown up 
backstage. Nothing of the _ sort 
would be tolerated in New York 
or London. 

Kaethe Dorsch and_ Ernest 
Deutsch, each on own, and each 
now 65, rate as the first lady and 
first gentleman of the truncated 
legit of a truncated city. 





ELIHU (6.0.P.) ROOT 
WAS A CRITIC! 











By ROBERT DOWNING 


Any doubt that George Jean 
Nathan is dean of American drama 
critics will be dispelled for read- 
ers studying the 1955 Theatre An- 
nual’s “Dictionary of Drama 
Critics, 1850-1910.” Nathan, who 
began analyzing drama for the 
N. Y. Herald in 1905, is the only 
practicing reviewer on the Albert 
E. Johnson-W. H. Crain Jr. list. 

Surprise entry is Elihu Root, 
who reviewed for the N. Y. Sun 
1870-74. Root was assistant drama 
editor to his law partner, Willard 
Bartlett, who preferred covering 
shows at Wallack’s and the per- 
formances of Edwin Booth, leaving 
his junior associate the happy 
duty of reporting the charms of 
Lydia Thompson, then starring in 
“Humpty Dumpty” with George L. 
Fox. 

Producers dabbling in dramatic 
criticism included Augustin Daly 
(N. Y. Sunday Courier, 1860; N. Y. 
Express, 1864; N. Y. Sun, 1866; 
N. Y. Times & Weekly Citizen, 
1864-7); Charles Dillingham (N. Y. 
Evening Sun, 1890), and Harrison 
Grey Fiske, producer-director-hus- 
band of Minnie Maddern Fiske 
(Jersey City Argus, N. Y. Star, and 
N. Y. Dramatic Mirror, circa 1879). 

Playwrights were also critics: 
Bronson Howard (assistant to 


Charles Sweetland on The Round 
Table); Channing Pollock (Wash- 
ington Post, 1898; Washington 


Times, 1889-1900; Ainslee’s, Smart 
Set and Green’ Book, 1905-19; 
founder and publisher, The Show, 
1906; p. a. for William A. Brady, 
1900-04; for the Shuberts, 1904-06); 
and Hutchins Hapgood (N.Y. Com- 
mercial Advertiser and The Book- 
man, 1897-1902; editor, Harper’s 
Weekly, 1913-16; Hearst’s Interna- 
tional, 1923-5; Collier’s, 1902-12). 

Eugene Field and Earl Derr 
Riggers were prominent authors 
who made the drama critics list. 
Field worked on St. Louis and St. 
Joseph papers, was later managing 
editor of the K. C. Times and the 
Denver Tribune. In 1883, he joined 
the Chicago Daily News and began 


his “Sharps and Flats” column, 
containing observations on the 
Stage. 

1955 Theatre Annual also con- 


tains ‘The Right to Dissent for the 
American Dramatist” by John T. 
Dugan; “A 10th Century Margaret 
Webster” by Rosemary Sprague; 
production notes on “Henry VI, 
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Erlanger opened their theatre booking agency. 
vital stride forward. Up until the middle ’80’s each manager had to 
come to New York in the summer to book attractions for his theatre, 
running from this office to that and digging out the smaller fry in 
their cubbyholes in the lithograph printers. They went back home 
with their books fairly well dated up. If a company closed it meant 
digging up another attraction somehow, somewhere. John J. Cole- 
man had an office where he represented a few southern houses. Will 
A. McConnell also had a representation, but not until Klaw and Erlan- 
ger was it possible to book a season’s attractions in one spot. It com- 
pletely altered the business methods of the dramatic theatres. 

Then in 1892 B. F. Keith brought to New York the clean continuous 
performance idea he had inaugurated in Boston. Tony Pastor beat 
him to the clean show, and F. F. Proctor had anticipated the continuous 
angle. Keith always used the word “stole” when speaking of the Proc- 
tor setup. But it was the Keith entry which gave a spurt to the idea 
because J. Austin Fynes, his resident manager, and Sam K. Hodgdon, 


make the Keith house a better bargain than the Proctor shows. He 
set the pace for the country, with Percy G. Williams coming along 
and setting up a different style of two-a-day in his New York and 
Brooklyn houses. 

It was in 1895 that motion pictures were announced to become a 
permanent attraction in vaudeville houses. Lyman B. Howe toured 
the country with a few reels and a carload of sound effects. 

By 1805 Klaw & Erlanger were beginning to feel their power. 
were autocrats instead of agents. They could save a poor show by 
forcing dates. They could kill the best shows with poor routes. 

B. F. Keith had forced through the booking office, originally, the 
idea of Pat Shea, of Springfield, Mass., and Jo Paige Smith, of Wilson 
& Smith, booking agents. Everyone of importance was in except 
Williams who later had to go in. 

The burlesque wheels were in the making, and were cleaning up 
their shows. They were building their appeal with smarter shows, 
better production and were making the comedians be funny rather 
than dirty. The once despised burlesque had its face washed and in 
many spots was on its way to $1.50 top. Sam Scribner, L. Lawrence 
Webber, Harry Morris and others of their class realized that better 
shows meant bigger money. 


They 





| Flo Ziegfeld’s Start | 


Florenz Ziegfeld had worked into the business following the Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago in 1893, and had gotten the idea of his 
“Follies” which was nothing more than a burlesque show on a produc- 
tional scale almost beyond the comprehension of the old timers. 

The drama was doing nicely with the plays of Clyde Fitch, James 
M. Barrie, Arthur Wing Pinero, David Belasco and the elder William 
de Mille, W. H. Gillette, with Owen Davis and his ilk supplying the 
flash melodramas that kept the smaller combination houses alive. 











Clipping the Wings of the Turkeys 


Or the Death of the Old ‘Road’ 


By EPES W. SARGENT 


It was shortly before 1890 that Mare Klaw and Abraham Lincoln | 
That in itself was a} 








Every town of appreciable size had its permanent stock company, with 
the entire troupe stars so far as the villagers were concerned. 
It was the heyday of the stage. 








Then Came Films | 





Then came the picture theatre, offering three one-reel subjects for 
a nickel, shortly going to a dime. In their 50 and 100 foot lengths 
it was not a simple matter to hold patronage or to advertise success- 





| fully, but with the accidental success of “The Great Train Robbery” 


| direction, the yokels became dissatisfied 


| 


who booked the Boston house, managed to control the bookings and | 


| 
| 
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| 
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| 
| 





the answer to that problem was found. 

But it was not in the rapid growth of these houses that the menace 
was greatest. The strongest influence of the picture was to educate the 
rural patrons to a better grade of acting than could be had from the 
one-night stand troupes which then afforded the tanks their only 
dramatic division. In the face of increasingly good casting and better 
with the brand of acting 
supplied them. They turned from the ‘East Lynne” and “Uncle Tom” 
troupes. Even “St. Elmo” when it finally escaped the shackles of 
copyright was not a draw for more than the first time around. It was 
impossible for the tankers, with their small casts costing between 
$200 and $300 a week to compete with Mary Pickford (then known only 
as “Little Mary”), Florence Lawrence, Jim Kirkwood and Maurice 
Costello. The turkeys had their wings clipped. Presently they ceased 
to fly. The former constituency knew them for the hams most of them 
were. 

The road show of the better type fared better, though there were 
2 casts and one or two state legislatures con- 
sidered bills making it a felony to advertise “with the original New 
York cast” without producing the-original actors. The bills never 
passed, but they showed the temper of the times. 

Then came the war. Munitions trains sidetracked the theatrical 
troupes. There was a lack of rolling stock, and presently the Govern- 
ment took over the railroads and not only raised the rates but turned 
a deaf ear to the appeals of the companies for the old “rates.” No 
longer could a car be moved on 25 tickets, bought at reduced fare, and 
if the troupe carried more than the 150 pounds of baggage per person, 
the rest was excess, for no longer was a 60-foot express car tossed in. 
Sometimes it was impossible to obtain a car even by paying the current 
high prices. 

When peace came it did not bring peace to the theatrical companies. 
Rates were still up. Cars were still scarce, and the railroads, still 
under Government management, were not competing for business. No 
concessions were given, and things were tough. 

It was a discouraging state of affairs. Many houses were converted 
into picture houses, partly because of labor troubles but also because 
it was becoming increasingly difficult to keep the home constantly 
lighted through the season. The overheads were larger than receipts. 

When it became increasingly difficult to obtain shows, it drove more 
houses over to pictures and that, in its turn, made it more difficult for 
shows to book routes. The road was dead. 
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‘The Hairy Ape’-Best Cursing On Stage 


Another Sample of the Classic Jack Conway 
(Con) Slanguage Style 








Dear Chic: 





Part 2” by James Sandce, and| 
“Finances of an 18th Century The- | 
atre” by Emmet L. Avery. Blanche | 
A. Corin continues as editor, | 


Hop right over to the Plymouth 
and get a load of “The Hairy Ape” 
before they back in and take the 
joint. There’s a_ bird named 
(Louis) Wolheim plays the lead 
and he sure is one tough citizen. 
The plot shows this egg as a big 
hardboiled coal-heaver on an ocean 
liner. His name is Robert Smith 
and he is gorillin’ all the other 
stokers and handlin’ things to suit 
himself until he runs into a broad 
who changes his whole outlook. 


Up to the time he meets the} 
wren this guy Smith has the world 
by the ears. He thinks he and his 
gang are the salt of the earth and 
that they are runnin’ the world by 
the sweat of their greasy pans. | 
Smith and his tribe belong but the | 





‘rest of the non-manual animals are | 


all applesauce. If Smith & Co. | 
stop passin coal and laborin, the 
whole world stops. 

Among the stokers there’s a 
limey socialist and a _ Liverpool 
Irishman, both with a _ grouch 
against their environment. The 
limey preaches the usual socialis- | 
tic routine against capitalism and 
wealth and the Irishman bewails 
the passin’ of the clipper ships and 
the old order that had to sidestep | 
for the present greyhounds of the | 
seas with their slimy stokeholes | 
and boiler rooms. Smith shuts 
them both up, tellin’ them they’re 
a couple of yellow bums and that 
instead of being downtrodden they 
are sittin on the world. 

The jane is a passenger on the 
ship, being chaperoned by her aunt. 


The young one has run out of | 
thrills doin settlement work on'! 
the east side and is on her way 


to England to limehouse it a bit in 
Whitechapel. She’s one of them 
curious kind that you’ve’ met 
around the gong who knock over 
the lamp tryin’ to roll their own 
pills and then want the history of | 
the grease from the time it wuz a 
poppy seed in China. She’s a fe-| 


male oilcan and no mistake but her 
old man is president of 
trust and a part owner of 


the steel 


| ders. 


| and 


| Smith’s 


| after the ship docks. 





steamship company so when she de- | 


mands that they take her below | 


and show her the stokehole there’s 
nothin to do but take the slap. 
The moll goes below and walks 
in on the tale end of a speech by 
Smith where he’s bawlin out the 
second engineer for pulling the 
whistle on the watch. Smith’s 
speech would make you close your 
eyes and think you was back in 


| 


the back room of Johnny Phaelon’s | 
with the boys hittin on all cylin- | 


He tells the second all about 
his ancestors and makes a few play- 
ful remarks about his religion. 
Hearin a step behind him, he turns 


|to brain the officer with the shovel 
frightened 


stares into the 
lamps of the millionaire kid. She 
takes a good look at the toughest 


baby she ever seen and lets out a| 


being an 
whereupon 


shriek about him 
speakable beast 


un- 


| tles her out of there pronto. Smith 
throws the shovel at her as she 
exits but his control was bushy 


and he missed. 





, Brute Force 


Back in the stokers’ fo’castle the 


| gang kids Smith and tells him he’s 


fallin for the dame, when he makes 
them quit singin so he can think. 
This gets his goat for fair and he 
goes bersicker roarin out that he’s 


| going topside to croak the broad. 
| The mob leap on him and holds him 


down. 


the | 
| third engineer grabs her and hus- | 


The limey thinks he can rouse | 


class consciousness and 
takes him tv Fifth Ave. after the 
return o’er the big puddle, for a 
peak at how the bloated plutes live, 


to clean up for them and the limey 
takes the air. Smith runs into a 
flock of rich guys with their wom- 
en and tries to bawl them out but 
they don’t rumble him. This burns 
him up so he takes a sock at an 
old bird who hollers copper. They 
settled Smith for 30 sleeps on 
Blackwells. 

In the jug a guy listens to his 


Smith wants | 


spiel by a U. S 


the LWW. asa flock of bomb toss. ORIGIN OF ‘TURKEY’ 
ers and a menace to society. The AND ‘ANNIE OAKLEYS’ 


eagle screams durin’ the speech 
about this great and glorious de- ae ; ; 
mocracy which gets a loud and The origin of the term turkey as 
applied to road attractions—and 
sometimes those on Broadway—has 


raucous raspberry encore from the | 

cons who are listenin’ to their pal | corre aay i" Sp iy 

read | been explained in several versions. 
el , |Most authentic is the word of the 

Smith figures that’s the way to|9!q showmen, who should know. 

settle the broad so when he gets! Turkey shows were put on during 


42 ree : (tae ° 9? A . 
out of stir he joins the “wobblies” |times when bookings were as 


and offers to go right in the box 
in the bomb league and_ pitch 
against the steel works. For this 
he gets the bums rush after they 
tell him they are on the square and 
not bomb throwers. 
side on the streets and is convinced 
that he don’t belong nowhere. 


He offices the moon to read 


the riddle of the universe but! 
draws a bull instead. He gets | 
over the look that gal slipped him 


and the Irishman tellin him that 
she thought he was a hairy ape, 
that’s the reason she screamed and 
become frightened. He never met 
anyone like her before 
certainly hates her guts. 
The Squeeze Play 


Wanderin up to the zoo, Smith | 
cops a sneak on the keepers and | 


hides after they lock the joint up 


when he goes to the gorilla’s cage | 


and tells him his troubles. Smith 
propositions the ape tellin him that 


they will take a walk down Fifth | 


Ave. but after he opens the cage 


| the gorilla crosses him by squeezin 


him to death and walkin off. Smith 
is dyin in the cage. Even 
ape didn’t think he belonged. The 
final curtain drops after Smith has 
dragged himself to a standin posi- 
tion by holdin on to the bars and 
strainin out a speech about ‘“‘Ladies 
and gentlemen, step this way and 
see the only original hairy ape.” 
That’s the blowoff. 

A guy behind said, “Gee, that 
would make a corkin’ burlesque 
show and you could close with a 
monkey number. I think O'Neill is 
a sap if he don’t rewrite so that 
Smith can break into the dame’s 
palatial home and drag her up to 
the zoo with him. Anyways, Smith 


/can roar louder than Henry Dixon 


and his cursin is the best I’ve heard 
since Prohibition. But the dame 


has the best of it all through; she’s | 


home and 9:30 each 
night.” 
Comin out of the theatre all the 


peasants had a different version oft 


in bed by 


the | story and reads him a vote-getting | what it was all about and at the! muff it. 


He lands out- | 


him | 


and he} 


the | 


| 
|} Sparse aS now or more SO. 


| When a theatre manager found 
i|he had no attraction booked in at 
| Thanksgiving he would issue a @all 
and throw on any kind of a per- 
formance. Actors would gamble, 
|generally taking a percentage of 
ithe gate and all would be assured 
of a little holiday coin, perhaps 
enough to partake of a turkey din- 
jner with trimmings. Same_ pro- 
cedure applied to Christmas and 
New Year’s, 

It sometimes happened that such 
troupe would do well enough to last 
ifrom Thanksgiving to Christmas. 
The expectation always was that if 
|a show could get enough patron- 


age at Thanksgiving it could last 
until after the other turkey holi- 
day. 

The expression “Annie Oak- 
leys” as applied to free tickets to 
a show, has nearly become obso- 
|lete. Annie Oakley was perhaps 
the greatest woman sharpshcoter, 


or at least the first. To promote in- 
terest in subsequent performances 
Miss Oakley was supposed to shoot 
holes in a pair of tickets, tossed 
into the air. These tickets were 
given away by being thrown into 
the audience to some lucky grab- 
ber. Free ducats are generally 
punched, even now, although some 
theatres when extending courtesies 
give a complete ticket which is ac- 
counted for on a special form. In 
one chain separate slips with the 
location of the seats are given, the 
ticket itself never being given in 
part or whole to the persons per- 
mitted in without charge. 





last readin it was a tossup whether 
O’Neill is takin a backhanded slap 


at the caveman propaganda or 
|whether he was fitting Wolheim 
|with a vehicle that would scare 


Dempsey out of his title. 

As for your old sparrin partner 
all I’m worryin about is why don’t 
they dump in a load of coal before 
| the realists begin to pay off? Don’t 
Your old pal, Con. 
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Guild, formed their own company to produce their own 
plays. The original founders of the Playwrights’ Company 
were Maxwell Anderson, S. N. Behrman, Robert E. Sher- 
wood, Elmer Rice, Sidney Howard and John D. Wharton, 
their attorney. 

Among the outstanding plays produced by the Play- 
wrights during their first decade were “Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois,” “The Eve of Saint Mark,” “Dream Girl,” “Joan 


of Lorraine,” “Darkness at Noon,” ‘The Fourposter.” 
After surviving the vicissitudes of World War II, the 


Playwrights, greatly strengthened by the addition ot Rod- 
ger L. Stevens in 1952, have been represented on Broadway 
by a number of hits including “Tea and Sympathy,” “Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof” and ‘‘The Bad Seed.” 

Other independent producers who enriched the theatre 
during this period with memorable productions include 


Gilbert Miller (“The Play’s the Thing,’ “The Constant 
Wife,” “Journey’s End,” “Berkeley Square,” “The Ani- 


mal Kingdom,” “The Petrified Forest,” ‘“Tovarich,” ‘Vic- 
toria Regina”); Max Gordon (“The Jazz Singer,” “De- 
sign for Living,” “My Sister Eileen,” “Born Yesterday,” 
“The Late George Apley,” “The Women’), and going fur- 
ther back, John Golden (‘Susan and God,” “Claudia,” 
“Counselor-at-Law”’). 

Also there are Kermit Bloomgarden (‘Another Part of 
the Forest,” “Command Decision,” “Death of a Salesman,” 
and this year, “A View from the Bridge,” “The Diary of 
Anne Frank,” “The Lark”); Cheryl Crawford (‘One Touch 
ot Venus,” “Brigadoon,” “The Rose Tattoo”); Brock Pem- 
berton (“Harvey” and “Strictly Dishonorable”); and the 
famous producer-director of hit musical comedies; George 
Abbott (‘Pal Joey”), who also produced such non-musical 
successes as “20th Century,” “Boy Meets Girl” and “What 
a Life.” 


Period of Readjustment, 
From 1940 to Date 


In the confusion of the war and thereafter, many of 
the legitimate plays from 1940 on were produced for sheer 
entertainment, such as Joseph Kesselring’s ““Arsenic and 
Old Lace,” produced by Lindsay & Crouse, a play in 
which the darling Josephine Hull murdered a round dozen 
of extras to the accompaniment of gales of laughter from 
the audience. 

Noel Coward's gay comedy of marriage, “Blithe Spirit,” 
directed by John C. Wilson, carried the jokes into the 
afterlife, while the psychological melodrama, “Angel 
Street,’ produced by Shephard Traube, had no particular 
social significance like the plays of the depression. 

The most important play of 1942 was Wilder's “The Skin 
of Our Teeth,” starring Fredric March, Florence Eldridge 
and Tallulah Bankhead. This play was prophetic in its 
view of man’s relation to the universe and was revived 
successiully this year when played in Paris and New York 
with George Abbott, Helen Hayes and Mary Martin. 1943 
witnessed S. N. Behrman’s refugee comedy, “Jacobowski 
and the Colonel,’’ and Moss Hart’s tamous show for the 
air force, “Winged Victory.” 

Alfred de Liagre produced John van Druten’s light com- 
edy of the war, “The Voice of the Turtle,” which starred 
Margaret Sullavan and ran for 1,557 performances. In 
1944, a brilliant new playwright, Tennessee Williams, 
appeared on the scene with “The Glass Menagerie,” pro- 
duced by Eddie Dowling, in which Laurette Taylor gave 
her greatest performance. Another phenomenon of the 
same year was Mary Chase's “Harvey,” produced by Brock 
Pemberton, which ran for 1,775 performances. 


| - Political Satire aa 








Garson Kanin's brilliant comedy, “Born Yesterday,” 
brought Judy Holliday and Paul Douglas to fame and for- 
tune, and was an outstanding political satire of 1945, 
rivalled only by Lindsay & Crouse’s ‘State of the Union.” 
The theatre began criticizing political trends with Dow & 
d’Usseau’s “Deep Are the Roots,” Arthur Miller’s improb- 
able “All My Sons,” and Lillian Hellman’s “Another Part 
of the Forest.” 

This same year—1946—Ssaw the opening of one of O’Neill’s 
greatest plays, “The Iceman Cometh,” which dealt with 
mankind's need for illusion, and was set in a saloon 
reminiscent of the Hell Hole in Greenwich Village which 
O'Neill had known in his youth. Tennessee Williams wrote 
his greatest play in 1947, “A Streetcar Named Desire,” 
beautifully produced by a newcomer, Irene Selznick, star- 


ring Marlon Brando and Jessica Tandy and directed by 
Elia Kazan. Not only because of its poetic undertones, 


but also because of its deep probing into spiritual and 
sexual degeneration, this work enjoyed a kind of shock 
popularity throughout the country. 

By contrast, “Mister Roberts,” dramatized from Thomas 
Heggen’'s book, produced by Leland Hayward and staged 
by Joshua Logan, brought a comedic aspect of the war to 
Broadway, where it ran for 291 performances. <A searing 
commentary on the shallow existence of a little business- 
man made Arthur Miller’s “Death of a Salesman” the 
leading teature of the 1948 season, although it failed to 
reach the heights of great tragedy. 

William Inge, author of “Come Back Little Sheba,” and 
hailing trom Kansas, was one of the discoveries of the 
1948 season. Shirley Booth achieved stardom in his mas- 
terpiece of “quiet desperation,” produced by the Theatre 
Guild and directed by Daniel Mann. Similarly, Carson 
MeCullers’ “The Member cf the Wedding,” produced by 
Robert Whitehead and direcied by Harold Clurman, gave 
Julie Harris her first important character portrayal, that 
of a lonely child in the Deep South. 

Sidney Kingsley’s ‘Darkness at Noon,” a sombre play 
on Communism, based on Arthur Koestler’s novel, was 
yne of the best plays of 1950, a season in which the dra- 
matic theatre produced nothing to equal the hilarious 
“Guys and Dolls,” based on a group of Damon Runyon 


muges, with book by Swerling and Burrows, musie by 
Frank Loesser. 1951 provided no play of lasting impor- 


tance, but proved an actor’s year: “Mrs. MeThing” gave 
Helen Hayes an opportunity to portray a lovable old lady; 
“The Shrike,” a study of abnormal psycho'ogy, provided 
Jose Ferrer with an excellent acting part, as did Van 
Druten’s “I Am a Camera” for Julie Harris. and Jan de 
Hariog’s “The Fourposter” for Jessica 1 andy and Hume 
Cronyn. 

1951 brought Inge additional fame and fortune with the 


striking genre play, “Picnic,” produced by the Theatre 
Guild and directed by Joshua Logan. Maurice Evans 
made a killing both financially and otherwise in an Eng- 
lish importation, “Dial M for Murder,” taken hot off the 
tv griddle. The Playwrights’ Co. produced a Pulitzer 
Prize winner, “Tea and Sympathy,” by Robert Anderson, 
which dealt understandingly with a boy suspected of homo- 
sexuality. 

| No Seenery, Mikes, Ete. | 





“The Caine Mutiny Court Martial,” a dramatization from 
Herman Wouk’s novel, made a sensational success with 
Henry Fonda and Lloyd Nolan in the leading roles. Paul 
Gregory presented this play without scenery, and also 
scored earlier along similar lines with a dramatic reading 
of Shaw’s “Don Juan in Hell,” which played a limited 
engagement in New York, but was an enormous hit in large 
auditoriums throughout the country with the use of micro- 
phones and a star cast of four: Agnes Moorehead, Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke, Charles Boyer and Charles Laughton. 
Maurice Evans scored again with a brilliant comedy, 
“The Teahouse of the August Moon,” dramatized by John 
Patrick. 

Tennessee Williams came to the fore once more in 1954 
with “Cat on a Hot Tin Roof,” staged by Kazan and star- 
ring Barbara Bel Geddes and Bur! Ives, while Inge fur- 
nished Whitehead & Stevens with a solid hit in another 
genre comedy, “Bus Ston,” starring Kin Stanley. Herman 
Shumlin brought Paul Muni to Broadway in 
Wind,” an impassioned plea for tolerance. 


“[nherit the 


The present season has started auspiciously with three 
hits produced by Kermit Bloomgarden: “The Diary of 
Anne Frank,” starring Susan Strasberg and Joseph Schild- 
kraut; Arthur Miller’s “A View from the Bridge,” starring 
Van Heflin: and Lillian Hellman’s “The Lark,” starriog 
Julie Harris. Other successes are the Playwrights’ “Tiger 
at the Gates,” an English importation starring Michael 
Redgrave, and Maurice Evans’ production of “No Time for 
Sergeants.” Indeed the proportion of hits to failures 
seems to be higher this year than any other, which may 
indicate the beginning of a new revival of the dramatic 
theatre. 

The heart of the theatre rests primarily in the play- 
wrights. When they have nothing to say, the theatre dies. 
Out of the confusion at the end of the war came little of 
importance, until the authors began to turn their attention 
to human situations rather than to solving economic or 
governmental problems. Then plays of stature began to 
be wrilten again, and our theatre outstripped the English 
theatre where the new authors, except for Christopher 
Fry, Terence Rattigan and a handful of others, were occu- 
pied with trivia. 


Currently Rich U.S. Musical 
Theatre From World War II 


During World War II and the years which followed it, 
there was an upward surge of the American musical the- 
atre, led by the glorious musicals of Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein 2d: “Oklahoma,” “Carousel,” ‘South 
Pacific,” “The King and I.” “Oklahoma” was based on a 
successful play, “Green Grow the Lilacs” (following the 
Guild’s earlier formula for ‘‘Porgy and Bess”) and was 
directed by Rouben Mamoulian who staged both musi- 
cals. To these assets were added the picturesque ballets 
of Agnes de Mille. As American musicals rose in impor- 
tance, legitimate plays held their own, but not without 
difficulty. 

In the past 50 years a striking change has taken place 
in the American musical theatre, which has become one 
of our principal contributions to world culture. Beginning 
with the melodious operettas of the Irish-born Victor 
Herbert (“Mlle. Modiste,” “The Red Mill,” “Babes in Toy- 
land"’), Rudolph Friml’s “The Firefly,” and Sigmund Rom- 
berg’s “Blossom Time,” our musical theatre has proceeded 
by democratic leaps and bounds from stories in which the 


. heroes were princes and the heroines countesses or peas- 


ant girls (“The Student Prince,” ‘Countess Maritza,” ete.) 
to the musicals of today in which the cowboys of ‘‘Okla- 
homa,” the labor unionists of “The Pajama Game,” the 
sailors of “Carousel,”’ the baseball players of “Damn Yan- 
kees” and the G. I. Joes of “South Pacific’ dominate the 
stage. 

We progressed from the book shows which followed “The 
Merry Widow,” such as “The Quaker Girl,” ‘‘T!he Girl from 
Kay’s,” “The Girl from Utah,” “The Pink Lady,” and 
dozens of others which came from England and were pro- 
duced by Col. Savage, Liebler & Co., and the indefatig- 
able J. J. Shubert, to the period of the so-called ‘“‘little 
musicals” which used a small orchestra. Many of these 
were produced by the gargantuan Elizabeth Marbury, such 
as “Very Cood Eddie,” written by Wodehouse, Bolton & 
Kern, whose greatest success was “Oh Boy!” 

After these came the brilliant musicals of 
Hart (“Garrick Gaieties,” “A Connecticut Yankee,” “On 
Your Toes,” “Pal Joey”), which reached a high level of 
song and lyrics. Later musicals took a more satiric turn, 
achieved a high point in the Gershwin “Of Thee I Sing,” 
itself a lineal descendant of the patriotic song-and-dance 
shows of George M. Cohan. 


| 


| ‘Show Boat’ and ‘Porgy’ | 


Rodgers & 


The musicals of the period between the two wars 
reached their peak in two authentic masterpieces, Kern's 
and Hammerstein's “Show Boat,” and the Gershwins’ and 
Dubose & Dorothy Heyward's “Porgy and Bess.” With 
the depression of the 1930s and the closing of Minsky’s 
burlesque houses, the musical theatre reached its low mark 
with such snows as “Star and Garter” in which the strip- 
tease became, for a brief moment, respeciable. 

Also prevalent were the so-called slick, high-speed 
Broadway musicals tailored for the carriage trade by 
George Abbott and Schwab & Mandel. Notable composers 


emerged: Irving Berlin (‘Annie Get Your Gun,” “Call 
Me Medam”), Harold Rome (“Call Me Mister.” “Wish 
You Were Here,” “Fanny”): Harold Arlen (“Bloomer 


Girl,” “Cabin in the Sky”); “Arthur Schwarz (“The Band- 
Wagon"); end the chic Cole Porter ("Kiss Me Kate,” 
“Let’s Face It,” “Panama Hattie,” “Can-Can”’), whose 
shows were frequently produced by Vinton Freedley and 





brought Ethel Merman to the forefront of the musical 
comedy stage. 


With the partnership of Rodgers & Hammerstein, the 
American musical theatre arrived at its zenith. Other fine 
musicals joined theirs, like Irving Berlin’s “Annie Get 
Your Gun,” Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick Lowe’s “Briga- 
doon,.” E. Y. Harburg, Fred Saidy and Burton Lane’s 
“Finian’s Rainbow,” Leonard Bernstein, Betty Comden 
and Adolph Green’s “On the Town” and “Wonderful 
Town’—and the end is not yet. The Italian-born Gian- 
Carlo Menotti started his own trend with such contempo- 
rary operas as “The Consul” and “The Saint of Bleecker 
Street.” 

But after 10 years of imaginative writing, many authors 
and composers now seem to be floundering back to the pre- 
“Oklahoma” days. Whether the American musical the- 
atre will continue to maintain its high position lies in the 
hands of the few leaders who set the standards. The 
present worldwide acceptance of “Porgy and Bess” should 
be an object lesson to those of our composers capable of 
equalling this fine work. A hopeful sign in the musical 
field is the addition of new producers such as Feuer & 


Martin (‘Guys and Dolls,” “Silk Stockings,” “The Boy 
Friend’); Brisson, Griffith & Prince (‘Pajama Game,” 
“Damn Yankees’); David Merrick & Joshua Logan 


(“Fanny”); Leland Hayward (‘Call Me Madam”’), 
Rise and Fall Of 
The Aierican Revue 


We must bow in the direction of the ‘Folies Bergere” 
and American vaudeville for their share in the parentage 
of the peculiarly American form of revue which, through 
the genius of Florenz Ziegfeld Jr. reached its apogee in 
the “Ziegfeld Follies,’ notable for its brilliant stars— 
Will Rogers, Anna Held, Anne Pennington, Ina Claire, 
Fanny Brice, Ray Dooley, W. C. Fields, Marilyn Miller, 
Leon Errol, Eddie Cantor, Gallagher & Shean, and Bert 
Williams; its modernistic scenery by Josef Urban; its beau- 
tiful Ziegfeld girls (‘some otf whom each season appeared 
piquantly in the near-nude as a “living picture’ which, 
like the girls themselves, posed as “Art’’). 


Other revues which emulated Ziegfeld were George 
White’s “Scandals,” Lew Leslie’s “Blackbirds,” Earl Car- 
roll’s ‘“‘Vanities,” John Murray Anderson’s ‘‘Greenwich 


Village Follies,” 
Garden Revues. 


But none of these had Ziegfeld’s style or taste. At 
the top of his career no revues anywhere in the world were 
the equal of the “Follies,” either in the artistry of the 
production numbers, the humor of the sketches, the talent 
of the performers and composers, the opulence of the 
mise-en-scene, or the harmony of the ensemble which 
raised the entire conception from the status of a musical 
melange to that of a work of art in the grand manner. 

After Ziegfeld’s death, this type of entertainment dwin- 
dled and died. It exists now only in the form of the 
little revues which began with the Theatre Guild’s youth- 
ful “Garrick Gaieties,” with songs by young Richard 
Rodgers and Lorenz Hart, followed by Dwight Deere 
Wiman’s series of “Little Shows,” in which Libby Hol- 
man, Clifton Webb and Fred Allen were outstanding stars. 
One of the best small revues was the famous ‘‘Charlot’s 
Revue,” imported from England, from which we retained 
tor the American stage the beloved Gertrude Lawrence 
and the bizarre Beatrice Lillie. 

Other notable American ventures in this smaller type of 
revue were the International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
“Pins and Needles.” Leonard Sillman’s ‘‘New Faces” and 
the GI “This Is the Army.” 

Even in its smaller form the satiric revue seems doomed 
by the combinaticn of mounting production costs and the 
difficulty of recouping these costs in a small theatre with 
no picture rights. This form of entertainment has been 
taken over largely by television and awaits the coming of 
a new Ziegfeld before it can aspire to its former glories 
in the theatre of tomorrow. 


and J. J. Shubert’s series of Winter 


Extraordinary Negro Talent, 
Themes, Authors To The Fore 


There has been a great contribution to American art in 
another direction—that of folk music, spirituals and dance, 
by the Negro Theatre, which has been in the main a 


collaboration between Negro and white writers, composers 
and performers. There have been notable performances 
by the casts of “Porgy and Bess,” “Mamba’s Daughters.” 
“In Abram’s Bosom,” “Cabin in the Sky’—and by such 
personalities as Rex Ingram, Canada Lee, Paul Robeson, 
Ethel Waters, Eartha Kitt. Exciting plays by Negro writers 
are now beginning to appear, such as Richard Wright’s 
“Native Son,” and Louis Patterson’s sensitive “Take a 
Giant Step.” Billy Rose’s production of Hammerstein's 
“Carmen Jones” was another outstanding success. 

I have tried to evaluate the best artistic achievements 
through the 50-vear life of Vartery, but this is manifestly 
impossible in this short space. In addition to the fine 
acting I have already meniioned, I have selected the fol- 
lowing performances as equally memorable: Emily Stevens 
in “Hedda Gabler”; Doris Keene in “Romance”; Helen 
Menken in “Seventh Heaven”; Mary Martin in “South 
Pacific’; Ruth Gordon in “The Country Wife”; Gertrude 
Lawrence in “Lady in the Dark”: Helen Hayes in “Vic- 
toria Regina”; Katherine Cornell in “The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street”; Richard Bennett in “He Who Gets Slapped”; 
Alla Nazimova in “Ghosts”; Paul Muni in “Counselor-at- 
Law”; Dudley Digges in “The Iceman Cometh”: Eugenie 
Leontovich in “Tovarich”; Marilyn Miller in “Sally”; Ethel 
Waters in “Mamba’s Daughters”: George Arliss in “Dis- 
raeli”; Judith Anderson in “Macbeth”; Maurice Evans in 
“Richard II.” 

A Short list of the best directors includes the following: 
Philip Moeller, Elia Kazan, Guthrie McClintic, Arthur 
Hopkins, Rouben Mamoulian, Herman Shumlin. George 
Abbott, George Kaufman, Joshua Logan, Harold Clurman, 
Margaret Vebster Robert Lewis; while among the best 
scenic designers are Robert Edmond Jones, Jo Mielziner, 
Donaid Oenslager, Aline Bernstein, Lee Simonson, Norman 
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Bel Geddes, Stuart Chaney, Boris Aronson, Lemuel Ayers 
and Mordecai Gorelik. 

Women have equal status with men in the theatre, and 
their contribution has been equally important. In addition 
to brilliant actresses, they have been successful managers: 
Antoineite Perry, her daughter, Elaine Perry; Irene Selz- 
nick, Cheryl Crawford, Margo Jones, Theresa Helburn, 
Armina Marshall. Scenic artists: Aline Bernstein, Lucinda 


Ballard. Costume designers: Irene Sharaff, Lucinda Bal- 
lard. Choreographers: Agnes De Mille, Hanya Holm. 


Lighting artists: Jean Rosenthal, Peggy Clarke. Directors: 
Margaret Webster, Antoinette Perry, Mary Hunter, Auriol 


Lee. Wriiers: Rachel Crothers (‘Susan and God’’); Rose 
Franken (‘‘Another Language,’ ‘“‘Claudia’); Zoe Akins 


” 


(“Declassee,” “Morning Star’), Lillian Hellman. 


Russian Importations, 
Bernhardt, Duse, Others 


Many importations from abroad took place periodically 
during these 50 vears, and among them were the farewell 
tours of Sarah Bernhardt and Eleanora Duse, who unhap- 
pily died in Pittsburgh. 

“he first tour of Diaghilev’s Russian ballet, with Pavlova, 
and a later tour with Nijinski, with the colorful cos- 
tumes and scenery of Bakst, had a great influence on 
our scenic decor. They especially infiuenced the youthful 
Robert Edmond Jones, Lee Simonson, Rollo Peters and 
other scenic pioneers, as did Max Reinhardt’s production 
of the pantomime “Sumurun,” with its runway—quickly 
adopted by burlesque houses throughout the country with 
an influence not so artistic. 

The most important visitor, however, was the Moscow 
Art Theatre (1923) directed by Stanislavski and Dant- 
chenko, which, through the superb playing of such actors 
as Kachalov and Woskvin in Chekhov’s plays, gave a 
new impetus to the American artistic theatre, an influence 
still felt in dramatic schools. 

The visits of Max Reinhardt, who directed two Ameri- 
can productions, “The Miracle’ and “The Merchant of 
Yonkers,” were of lesser import, while the importation 
by Otto Kahn of the French company of Jacques Copeau 
at the Garrick Theatre during World War I accomplished 
relatively little either as a good will gesiure or as an 
artistic influence. The Comedie Francaise has been more 
successful in both categories. 

Importations of English acting companies from time 


to time, such as John Gielgud’s **The Lady’s Not For 
Burning”; “Love for Love,” and “The Importance of 


Being Earnest,” set a high standard for classical comedy. 
We continue to rely heavily on plays from London, but 
success there by no means ensures success here, Indeed, 
until quite recently the opposite seemed to be true. 

4 gages as a ee % Wand % icniadl hii a are Coe % 
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~ Shakespeare has always been popular nationwide in 
America, although the same is not true of New York City. 
Shakespearean touring companies were popular when the 
costs of transporting large companies were such as to 
make touring profitable. Among the best of the earlier 
touring repertory companies were those of Sothern & 
Marlowe, the Ben Greet Players, Robert P. Mantell, and 
Walter Hampden. 

Among the outstanding performances and productions 
of Shakespeare were Barrymore’s “Hamlet,” George Arliss 
and Peggy Wood in “The Merchant of Venice,’ Jane Cowl 
and Rollo Peters’ ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’ Katherine Cornell's 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “Anthony and Cleopatra,’ Lunt 
& Fontanne’s “The Taming of the Shrew,” Maurice Evans 
and Judith Anderson's “Macbeth.” There were, too, Evans 
as “Hamlet,” Gielgud as ‘Hamlet,’ Helen Hayes and 
Evans in “Twelfth Night,’ Katherine Hepburn’s “As You 
Like It,’’ Eva Le Gallienne’s “Romeo and Juliet,’ Margaret 
Websier’s production of “Othello” with Paul Robeson and 
Jose Ferrer, the Mercury Theatre’s “Julius Caesar” with 
Orson Welles. All of these enjoyed substantial runs in 
New York. 

Later imports have included the old Vie Company with 
Sir Laurence Olivier, Ralph Richardson—and a second trip 
with Olivier and his wife, Vivien Leigh. Both tours were 
great boxoffice successes, but the theatres were so large 
that the productions were largely inaudible, as was the 
Old Vic project presenting “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Outstanding among the directors of Shakespeare have 
been Arthur Hopkins, Guthrie McClintic, Margaret Web- 
ster and John Houseman. Because of increasing costs 
Shakespearean productions have greatly fallen off recently 
and the function of producing his plays has largely 
been taken over by small professicnal groups, such as the 
Brattle Theatre in Cambridge, Mass., and by college the- 
atres using amateur actors. The American Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre was built by public subscription in Strat- 
ford, Conn., in 1955 to provide a Festival and Academy for 








American professional actors. Much is hoped for this 
project. AL ee eee al 
{ Summer Stock Vs. Strawhats | 





An important factor in the growth of the American 
theatre is so-called ‘‘summer stock” which embraces a 
number of different types of enterprise. The earliest 
summer stock companies, such as Denver's Elitch’s Gar- 
dens and Skowhegan’s Lakeside Theatre, played old 
Broadway successes a week at a time with a resident 
company. In 1925 Raymond Moore built a summer theatre 
at Dennis, Mass., from an abandoned church, and in 1931 
the Westport Country Playhouse was remodelled from a 
Connecticut barn for the N. Y. Repertory Company which 
later brought one of its successes, “The~ Streets of New 
York,” to Broadway. 

The success of the summer barn theatre companies 
resulted in additional theatres being established at Mount 
Kisco, Olney and Falmouth, and today the movement has 
grown until summer theatres are numbered in the hun- 
dreds, and give summer employment and training to 
actors all over the country. The movement has now spread 
to winter resorts in the south, such as Palm Beach and 
Miami. Recent developments are the packaged star shows 
sent out on summer theatre tours, and musie circuses in 
tents, originated by St. John Terrell in New Jersey, and 
£rowing in popularity each year. Following the example 
of Westport, summer theatres are being used increasingly 
tor the tryout of new plays for Broadway. 

The past 50 years witnessed at first a resurgence of 
theatre building led by the enterprising Shubert brothers 
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Continued from page 474 








in their competitive struggles with the entrenched syndi- 
cate of Klaw & Erlanger. As a result, many new and 
excellent theatres were built throughout the country; the 
Shuberts favoring one balcony, whereas A. L. Erlanger 
insisted on a balcony and the now-outmoded gallery or 
second balcony. 

During the depression many theatres out-of-town were 


turned into movie houses or parking lots. With the 
renascence of interest in the. legitimate theatre since 


World War II, there has also been a substantial increase 
in building costs, so that despite the shortage of theatres 
in New York in 1955, there seems little likelihood that 
new theatres will be constructed unless this is done in 
conjunction with other buildings, like hotels, office build- 
ings, ete. 

The number of theatres in New York City now available 
for the legitimate theatre has reached a low point—31. 
Since there are considerably more plays and financial back- 
ing available than there are theatres to house them, the 
opportunity is present for a man combining the energy 
and ability of a producer, and the real estate “know-how” 
of the Shuberts and K & E, to start building new theatres 
in New York and elsewhere. Perhaps this man already 
exists in the person of Roger L. Stevens, who has shown 
unusual talent in the fields of theatrical production ‘the 
Playwrights’ Co., Producers’ Theatre) and real estate: 
or in his colleague, Robert W. Dowling, of City Investing 
Company. 


| Unionization of the Theatre 

The evils of management in the era of rugged individual- 
ism which characterized the American theatre prior to 
1919 resulted in the formation of the Actors Equity Assn., 
which has done wonders for the actor and has had a 
stabilizing eifect on the theatre. 

Not so beneficial, however, has been the effect of 
stagehands’ union. JATSE, which derives its main mem- 
bership from other fields, such as motion pictures and 
television, and seems to regard the theatre as a hothouse 
growth. This tendency to regard the theatre as a luxury 
is shared by some of the scenic artists, so that while 
scenic artistry has risen to a high point, scenic costs have 
risen even higher. 

Many farsighted scenie artists have realized that they 
have a responsibility toward the actors and authors and 
are making a stand against devoting too much of the the- 
atre’s income to scenery and scene-shifting. They wish 
to further the possibility of producing controversial plays 
or plays of limited boxoffice appeal, a possibility which 
becomes less and less as scenery costs grow higher and 
higher. 

Paul Gregory, a producer with extraordinary imagina- 
tion, has shown it is possible to produce financially suc- 
cessful plays using no scenery at all. It may well be that 
if a halt is not called on scenic costs by the artists them- 
selves, the experimental or artistic theatre will be forced 
by the stern law of economics to reduce its scenic costs 
or die. 


the 





| Off-Broadway | 

A new phenomenon, which may well revolutionize the 
theatre of tomorrow, is the off-Broadway theatre, a term 
applied to the half dozen or more small theatres clustered 
around Greenwich Village, whose formation is somewhat 
reminiscent of the early days of the Washington Square 
and Provincetown Players. 

These theatres have already produced several important 
actors and directors, and one promising playwright, Leslie 
Stevens. They may well provide the back door through 
which the creative American artist of the future may 
enter the larger theatre of Broadway. 


ANTA 

During the last decade, the non-profit nationally char- 
tered organization, The American National Theatre and 
Academy (ANTA), purchased the old Guild Theatre, and 
initiated the production of artistic plays which included 
Mary Chase’s “Mrs. McThing” starring Helen Hayes, Jef- 
fers’ “The Tower Beyond Tragedy” starring Judith Ander- 
son, and other interesting revivals. ANTA serves a nation- 
wide function as the liaison between the professional, 
college and community theatres throughout the country 
and, as the official agent for the State Department, has 
acied very successfully in sending American plays to fes- 
tivals abroad. ANTA has been especially helped by three 
new producers: Robert Dowling, President; Roger Sievens, 
Treasurer, and Robert Whitehead, who together formed 
a new producing organization called Producers’ Theatre 
Inc., which has produced a number of successful plays and 
operates five Broadway theatres. 


| The Newest Look | 


Notwithstanding the high costs of the theatre, conditions 
are always good for hits. The play continues to be the 
thing, and here we have reason to be optimistic. As never 
before, the writing talents of young America have the 
opportunity of learning their writing trade in the sister 
art of television, and earning a good living at the same 
time. 

Paddy Chayefsky, whose new play, “The Middle of the 
Night,” is in production by Joshua Logan, and Ira Levin 
(whose hour tele adaptation of “No Time for Sergeants,” 
on the U. S. Steel Hour led to discovery by the Theatre 
Guild of a new star, Andy Griffith) are examples of an 
ever-increasing pattern ot relationship between the two 
media. 

In acting, too, never before has there been such an in- 
flux of talent and the means of training it as the Actors 
Studio, the American Academy of Dramatic Art, the Amer- 
ican Theatre Wing, the American Shakespeare Academy, 
and dramatic schools and college departments throughout 
the country, all of which are flourishing. As the automa- 
tion of industry cuts down the working hours ot the popu- 
lation, the demand for entertainment will grow greater and 
greater. Mass entertainment like motion pictures and 
television will never be completely free of censorship prob- 
lems, and to this extent cannot purvey the tullest excite- 
ment of the living theatre which flourishes in an atmos- 
phere of artistic freedom, 

The living theatre alone of all the entertainment media 
stands preeminent, not merely because more than all the 
others it depends upon the art of acting and the magical 
relationship which exists in the contact between the living 
actor and the living audience, but because on its 
stages the freedom to express thought in the form of plays 
will keep it as vigorous and eternal as life itself. 


also 
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Robert Fryer and Lawrence Carr 





CONGRATULATIONS 








ROBERT FRYER ong LAWRENCE CARR 


present 


SHIRLEY BOOTH 
“the deak cit” 


A New Comedy by WILLIAM MARCHANT 
Directed by JOSEPH FIELDS 


with 


BYRON SANDERS ® ELIZABETH WILSON ® HARRY ELLERBE 
MARY GILDEA ® CLARICE BLACKBURN ® MARTHA RANDALL 
JOYCE VAN PATTEN ® LOUIS GOSSETT 


ond DOROTHY BLACKBURN 
Production Designed and Lighted by GEORGE JENKINS 
Production Manager ROBERT LINDEN 


BROADHURST THEATRE 237 West 44th Street 


New York, N.Y. 









































Happy Birthday FARIETY 





MAX GORDON 
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Lighting by PEGGY CLARK 
Orchestrations by PHILIP J. LANG 
Vocal Arrangements by CRANE CALDER 
Musical & Choral Director FRANZ ALLERS 
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NATIONAL TOURING COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS (CIVIC THEATRE) JAN. 3—JAN. 8 
ST. LOUIS (AMERICAN THEATRE) JAN. 10—JAN. 21 
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‘RICHARD KOLLMAR & JAMES W. GARDINER 
In Association with Yvette Schumer present 
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Congratulations to 


VARIETY | 


20 Years of great reporting 





is a great record 


BEN MARDEN 
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To FARIETY 
and to its GREATNESS 


CONGRATULATIONS / 








Molly Picon 
Jacob Kalich 
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DONN ARDEN 


10th year 
LIDO 


Hail To AARIETY . 


7th year 
, DESERT INN 
Congratulations and tes Ves 


e 3rd year 
Good Wishes MOULIN ROUGE 
en Hollywood 


Mary W. Bell whet, 


“HOLLYWOOD ICE REVUE” 
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NOEL COWARD 


TV Representatives and Producers 
LANCE HAMILTON and CHARLES RUSSELL 
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Congratulations VARIETY 





CAROL CHANNING 



































Congratulations AARIETY 








GWEN VERDON 





“DAMN YANKEES” 
46th Street Theatre 
New York City 
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Happy 50th 
COLE PORTER 
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Thank you AARIETY— across the many years.. 


AFFECTIONATELY, 


JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT 





® Starring in 
“DIARY OF ANNE FRANK” 
Cort Theatre, 
New York City 























Herbert and Dorothy Fields 





























Many More Golden Days for AARrETY 
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EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 
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one 
and 


only”’ 


JOS i = WALDORF 
t RE ' () / ASTORIA 


New York 
with his company of 


= 
SPANISH DANCERS 


— January 14th 
The Only 
SINGERS AND MUSICIANS 


NEW YORK CONCERT 


Engagement 
This Season: 


BROOKLYN 
ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC 


we 
Pictures: 
Mike Todd's 


“AROUND THE 
WORLD IN 
80 DAYS” 


(in Todd-AO) 
e 


ee 
January 15th 
ED SULLIVAN SHOW 
CBS-TV 


YOK 


Direction, WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 


Personal Manager, JOHN F. NONNENBACHER JR. 
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Best Wishes to VARIET Y 


from 


PAUL MUNI 
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JAY JULIEN Presents 


SHELLY BEN 
WINTERS ° GAZZARA 


In CONCERT “A HATEFUL OF RAIN” 


CARNEGIE | ; | A New Play by MICHAEL V. GAZZO 


HALL | with ANTHONY FRANCIOSA 
NEW YORK | PAUL RICHARDS HENRY SILVA 
Wednesday a HARRY GUARDINO CHRISTINE WHITE 


JANUARY 4th, 1956 and FRANK SILVERA 


Directed by FRANK CORSARO 





Production Designed by MORDECAI GORELIK 


“Pecsonal Management LOUIS BARRIER. 
Mee is a nen ee: LYCEUM THEATRE, 45th St., West of Broadway 
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Never before has it been S0 easy for theatre 
lovers all over the U. S. to attend Broadway 
hit shows! TWA Theatre Tours offer them a 
complete package — fast, comfortable TWA 
transportation, orchestra seats at shows of their 
choice, some meals, hotel accommodations, and 
a drink at a smart night club. And, best of all, 
they can start their TWA Theatre Tour at their 
own convenience - - - see the shows of their own 
selection. Three-, four- and six-day Theatre 
Tours are available, with prices starting at 
$49.50 plus air fare, and TWA’s “Time Pay 
Plan” may be ysed to finance the trip. Individ- 


uals, couples, families OF groups simply make 


their theatre and flight reservations at least 21 
days in advance at any TWA ticket office, OF 
through any TWA travel agent. 


Theatre Tours are offered by TWA and The- 
atrical Subsidiaries, Inc., Alexander H. Cohen, 
President, and will have the co-operation of the 


League of New York Theatres. 


FL vi gar 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
y.s.A * EUROPE ° AFRICA + ASIA 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO VARIETY 


and 


GREETINGS OF THE SEASON / 


cine wy /’ Cohen 


| IN PRODUCTION IN PREPARATION AND ANNOUNCING 



































“rue BRASS SECTION” “THE COUNTESS TO BOOT” TWA-THEATRE TOURS 


Commencing January 23rd 
A New Comedy by MAX WILK By JACK IAMS 





Directed by MARC DANIELS Direction by ABE BURROWS SUMMER THEATRE TOURS 
Production Designed by RALPH ALSWANG ’ Re-opening June 30th 
598 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. C.—ELdorado 5-3515 161 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON—Hyde Park 9710 


LAURA DEE — Production Secretory RITA MORIARTY — Executive Secretary 
ELSA FRIED — Play Reading ALEX ROBERT BARON — Manager of Theotre Tours 
BILL DOLL and COMPANY — Press Representatives THE BLAINE THOMPSON COMPANY — Advertising Representatives 























GREETINGS TO AARIETY ON ITS 50th ANNIVERSARY 


FRANCES GOODRICH 
ALBERT HACKETT 



































GREETINGS 


From 


SHIRL CONWAY and DICK DERR 
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MARIAN ANDERSON ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
JAN PEERCE FRITZ REINER 
VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES LEONARD WARREN 
PATRICE MUNSEL - GREGOR PHATIGORSKY 
WILLIAM STEINBERG ISAAC STERN 
BLANCHE THEBOM ANDRES SEGOVIA 
ROBERTA PETERS HILDE GUEDEN 
JEROME HINES MATTIWILDA DOBBS 


FRIEDRICH GULDA CESARE VALLETTI 
MARIA TiPO IVRY GITLIS 


and from Vienna 


VIENNA CHOIR BOYS The world's most beloved choir in a 


unique program of sacred and secular music and delightful op- 
erettas in costume. 


VIENNA STRING SYMPHONY Kurt Rapf, conductor; 


Rose Schwaiger, soprano soloist. Programs of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Johann Strauss, 


we hiese great’ artists 


are available 


SADLER’S WELLS BALLET (for 1957-58) 


Under the direction of Ninette de Valois. The fabulous company 
from the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. 


THE BALLET THEATRE NATIONAL COMPANY 


Lucia Chase and Oliver Smith, directors. The touring company 
of the Ballet Theatre in the greatest repertory in ballet. 


The Massed Pipers and Regimental Band of the 
SCOTS GUARDS with Highland Dancers (for 1957-58) 


Queen Elizabeth's Buckingham Palace Troops in a fabulous dis- 
play of marching ceremonies, rousing music and exciting dances. 
The organization which sold out Madison Square Garden four 
times puts on ‘the kind of show, said Time Magazine, ‘that 
Britons stage better than anyone else in the world.” 


THE OLD VIC COMPANY 


The world famous theatrical organization on a coast-to-coast tour 
in a Shakespearean repertory which has won accolades from 
London's critics in recent seasons. 


ANTONIO and his Spanish Ballet “The world's greatest 


male dancer" (New Yorker) with his company which has won 
acclaim in Paris, London, New York and the capitals of the world. 


INTRODUCING 
BORIS CHRISTOFF The world-famous basso. 
JAMES JOHNSTON Distinguished Irish tenor, star of The 


Royal Opera, Covent Garden, London. 


DANIEL BARENBOIM the 13-year-old pianist whose pro. 


digious talent has been hailed by some of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished musicians. 


PILAR LORENGAR An enchanting new artist from Spain, So- 


prano of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, and the Aix-en- 
Provence Festival. 


SWEDISH CHORUS under the patronage of King Gustav. 80 
g g 


thrilling male voices in soaring song. 


CARLO MARIA GIULINI Famed conductor of La Scala, Milan 


whose punenounees with the Chicago Symphony and on Angel 
Records have won critical acclaim. 


“Feclusives Maahyenest:: 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, Inc. *-HUROK ARTISTS, Inc. 


“HUROK PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 


é ‘ say Filth Ayalyar New ‘York 22 
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1936 — ON OUR 20th ANNIVERSARY — 1956 


WE SALUTE AARIETY ON ITS 50th ANNIVERSARY 


THE 


SHIPSTADS «x0 JOHNSON 


CREATORS AND ORIGINATORS OF THE WORLD’S FIRST ICE EXTRAVAGANZA 
NOW PRESENTING 


ICE FOLLIES 
OF 1956 


NOW ON TOUR 
22 CITIES FROM COAST-TO-COAST 


Oct. 4- 


Oct. 11 = 


Oct. 18 - 


Dec. 4 - 


Dec. 12 - 
Dec. 25 - 


Jan. 17 - 


Et 





Jan. 30 - 


Feb. 5 - 








Sept. 8-Oct. 2—Pan Pacific, 7600 Beverly Blvd., 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

Oct. 9—Denver Coliseum, East 46th and Hume 
boldt, Denver, Colo. 

Oct. 16—Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines, lowa 

Oct. 30—Chicago Stadium, 1800 W. Madison, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Nov. 2- Nov. 20—Cincinnati Gardens, 2250 Seymour Ave., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Nov. 23 - Dec. 3—Sports Arena, Hershey, Pa. 


Dec. 11—The Arena, Grove St. at Orange, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Dec. 24—Christmas Vacation 

Jan. 15—The Arena, 45th and Market Sts., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Jan. 29—The Arena, 3700 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Feb. 3—Maple Leaf Gardens, 60 Carleton, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Feb. 12—The Forum, 2313 St. Catherine St. 
West, Montreal, Que. 


Home Office — 8600 MELROSE AVE., LOS ANGELES 46, 


Feb. 14 - Feb. 26—Boston Gardens, North Station, 
Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 27 - Mar. 4—Rhode Island Auditorium, 
1111 Ne. Main $+., Providence, R. !. 

Mar. 6- Mer. 11—Memorial Auditorium, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mar. 13 - Mar. 18—Onondaga County War Memorial, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mar. 20 - Mar. 27—The Gardens, 110 WN. Craig St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mar. 29 - Apr. 15—The Arena, 2900 Dupont Avenue Seo., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Apr. 18 - Apr. 22—The Arena, 410 West Kilbourn Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Apr. 24 - Apr. 28—Winnipeg Arena, 333 Main St., 
Winnipeg, Man. 

May 1-May 7—Spokane Coliseum, Spokane, Wash. 


May 9- May 20—Civic Ice Arena, 4th No. and Mercer Sts., 
Seattle, Wash. 
May 21 - June 20—Annual Vacation 


June 21 - Sept. 2—Winterland, Post and Steiner Sts. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA 


























JULIE HARRIS 




















happily join 
in observing 
VARIETY ’s 

50th Birthday 


SIDNEY 
KINGSLEY 
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Joshua Logan 




















SOB santana 
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Congratulations AARIETY 








MICHAEL and RINNE GRACE 





























Congratutations “Sex on-the-Rocks!”....... : 


“Hilariously 
Funny!” — | o 


—WALTER WINCHELL 


“Funnier 
, Than 
‘The 
Seven 
Year 














* 

: 797 
: lich! 

fe Pate rs ‘ 
—Watts, Post 
é 


JULE STYNE presents 


"Wild SUCCESS SPO I 
ROCK HUNTER?” 








i The New Comedy Hit by GEORGE AXELROD 
‘ “onsen JAYNE WALTER MARTIN 


BEAN MANSFIELD MATTHAU GABEL 
staged by MR. AXELROD 
production designed by OLIVER SMITH | ghting by PEGGY CLARK 


SEATS ON SALE FOR NEXT 16 WEEKS! 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. PRICES Eves.: 
Orch. $5.75; Ist Balc. $4.60, 4.05, 3.45: 2nd Balc. 
$2.30, 1.75; Boxes $4.60, 4.05. Mats. Wed. & Sat.: 
Orch. $4 05; Ist Balc. $4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30: 2nd 
Balc. $1.75, 1.15; Boxes $4.05, 3.45. Tax incl Please 


- | BARRY NELSON - BELASCo testis: 
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Congratulations to 
VARIETY 
for 50 years 
of outstanding service 


to show business 


Harold Arlen 
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JOHNNY BELINDA ® LUTE SONG ® AS YOU LIKE IT © RUSSET MANTLE © NO TIME FOR COMEDY ® SOLILOQUY © VOICE OF THE TURTLE © LEND AN EAR 








Congratulations to ARiETy 
and GOOD WISHES to ALL OUR FRIENDS 























HELEN CRAIG and JOHN BEAL 


JOHN BROWN’S BODY * DON JUAN IN HELL © ANTIGONE © NEW FACES ® LIBERTY JONES ® JOLLYANNA ® FOURPOSTER ® TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOO 














TOWER BEYOND TRAGEDY ® MAYA ® HOUSE OF BERNARDA ALBA ® LAND’S END ® FAMILY PORTRAIT 





Z TWWID AYLNNOD e NIVOV JAGGOOSD e LSFNOI Gild!Uldd e LON 3W S3AO1 FHS e JOVNONV] YIHLONV 























Happy Golden Jubilee 


BILL TABBERT 









































__.._-. ALFRED DRAKE 


KISMET LONDON 




















DORETTA MORROW 


KISMET 





LONDON 




















CONTRIBUTE TO THE 


JEWISH THEATRICAL GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 


I 1564 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Dear 4RIETY 


My 67 years of living and my 55 
years of showbusiness salute your 
50 years of professional integrity and 
success. 


MAURICE CHEVALIER 
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Greetings From 


WILLIAM JUWNSUN 


currently starring as “DOC” in 


“PIPE DREAM” 


Shubert Theatre 
New York 





—Ziegfeld, New York and on Tour 


Billy Bigelow in “CAROUSEL” 
—Civic Light Opera Company 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Frank Butler in “ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 


—Coliseum, London 


Fred Graham in “KISS ME, KATE” 


—Coliseum, London 


HENRY WIESE, Agent DOROTHY ROSS, Publicity 























3 YEARS IN LONDON—2 SEASONS ON B’WAY 


“A delightful burlesque. It is hard 
to say which is funnier: the 
material or the performance.”’ 


—Brooks Atkinson, New York Times 


FEUER and MARTIN 


resen 


THE SMASH HIT MUSICAL COMEDY 


‘Th 


BOY 
FRIEND 


Book, Music end Lyrics by SANDY WILSON 
nearer or VIDA HOPE 


{JO ANN BAYLESS © JOHN HEWER 
j ERIC BERRY * RUTH ALTMAN + GEOFFREY HIBBERT 


with 
yy, and 


ANN DILYS STELLA MILLICENT 
WAKEFIELD LAY CLAIRE MARTIN 


JERRY YVONNE PHOEBE 














Je, \) 
JAN. 2-7 © FORD’S THEATRE, BALTIMORE 
JAN. 9-21 © SHUBERT THEATRE, PHILADELPHIA 


JAN. 23-28 © NIXON THEATRE, PITTSBURGH 
JAN. 30-FEB. 4 © HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, MONTREAL 





NEWBY OUDRY MACKAY 
RONNIE EDDIE MEL 
i FIELD ROLL OAVIDSON 






































THE GREAT SEBASTIANS 


“The Only Act Ever to Read Minds 
in Five Different Languages” 


Open for American Bookings 
Management: HARRY WILSON, 17 Gerald Road, London, $.W. 
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IT WAS A WONDERFUL YEAR, BECAUSE 
OF ALL YOU WONDERFUL PEOPLE... 






































“PETER PAN” 


Leland Hayward, Mary Martin, Betty Comden and Adolph Green, 
Jerry Robbins, Louis Adrian, Richard Halliday, Ed Lester, Cyril 
Ritchard, Manie Sachs. 


“THREE COINS IN THE FOUNTAIN” 


Sammy Cahn, Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, 20th 
Century Fox Films, Sol Siegel, Darryl Zanuck. 


SHOWER OF STARS - “SHOWSTOPPERS” 


Ethel Merman, George Gilbert, Hubbell Robinson, David Rose, 
Buddy Bregman. 


“WILL SUCCESS SPOIL ROCK HUNTER?” 


George Axelrod, Oliver Smith, Peggy Clark, Mike Goldreyer, Jack 
Toohey, Lee Moselle, Howard Reinheimer, Mervin Rosenman and 
the entire cast. 


THE GUYS AND GALS AT ASCAP 


Who count the points and mail the checks. 


“MR. WONDERFUL” 


To the Will Mastin Trio, starring Sammy Davis Jr.—my thanks for 
letting me bring you to the musical comedy stage. Opening on 
Broadway Mar. 16. Thanks to Joe and Will for the book, and to 
Jerry, Larry and George for the great score, and to my co-producer, 
George Gilbert. Rehearsal Jan. 14. 


“THE BELLS ARE RINGING” 


Thanks to Comden and Green, Judy Holliday, Jerry Robbins, The 
Theatre Guild, the William Morris Agency, and Bill Fitelson for 


making me go back to work and write songs again. Rehearsal 
Oct. 1. 


“THE YOUNG LOVERS” 


To Julian Halevy for letting me produce his first play based on 
his great novel. Rehearsal Dec. 28. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


Louis Berstein, Buddy Robbins, Jonie Taps, Max Dreyfuss, Albert 
Sirmay, Buddy Morris, Abe Ohlman, Ashley Music and Tommy 


Valando, Eddie Wolpin, Herman Starr, Eddie Traubner and Lee 
Eastman. 


RECORDING COMPANIES 


RCA-Victor, Decca, MGM, Mercury, Double X, Carol, Capitol, Epic, 
and the 5,000 others. 


P.S.: And thanks to Sylvia Herscher, my right arm. 
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ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 


VIM AUN: 


THE SHOW 
WITH 
‘THE STARS 


CAST OF 200 





NOW SHOWING CHICAGO STADIUM THROUGH JANUARY 10TH 
OPENING MADISON SQUARE GARDEN JANUARY 12TH 









































Congratulations to 


VARIETY 


SCOTT 
McKAY 


Currently 


“Teahouse of the 
August Moon” 


Leaving soon for Spain 
to film TV series 











Best Wishes ZARTETY 


PAUL FORD 


THE COLONEL OF TWO SITUATIONS 


“COLONEL PURDY” in 


“TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON” 


“COLONEL HALL” in 


“THE PHIL SILVERS SHOW” — TV 





























OLIVE 


and 


her late father 


H. REEVES-SMITH 


(Best Wishes to VARIETY) 











Best Wishes 


RAY 
SEERY 
































{ 


THE MANGER VANDERBILE 
THE MANGER WINDSOR 


Ww 


THE MANGER ANNAPOLIS$ 
THE MANGER HAY-ADAM$ 
THE MANGER HAMILTQN 


BOSTOM 


THE MANGER 


“hy ohene 
P::*; 


Jheatrical Groupa.!!! 


x 





For Further information end 


tales, writ 
THE MANGER ROCHISTER saree 


SERNARD 9. GLEASOR ! 
GRAND RAPIDS Birector of Soles 
THE MANGER ROWR Monger Hotels 
4 Park Avenue 
CLEVELAND Bow York 16.6.% 


THE MANGER ‘ ORegon 9-4177 








SAVANNAK 
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The J. P. Harris 
Nickelodeon 
World’s First All Motion 
Picture Theater 

















Hon. John P. Harris 





In June 1955, The Harris Theaters ( Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) celebrated both the 50th Anni- 
versary of the opening of The IV orld’s First 
All Motion Picture Theater in Pittsburgh, 
and the creation of the name, Nickelodeon, 


by our founder, John P. Harris. 
—o0o— 


John P. Harris and Sime Silverman, founder 
of VARIETY, made 1905 a great year... 
a most important year for show business. 
Congratulations to VARIETY ! 

















1905-1955 


Plaque— 
Erected by the Western Pennsyl- 
venia Historical Society at site of 
world’s first all Motion Picture The- 
ater, Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Harris Theaters 
(World’s Oldest Theater Organization) 


ice Capades of 1956 
Ice Capades, International 


Ice Cycles 


Arena Managers’ Association 


— JOHN H. HARRIS 
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JUBILEE GREETINGS 








Franchot Tone 























PETER COOKSON— BEATRICE STRAIGHT 




















Happy 50th 


LEIF ERICKSON 

















Congratulations 
KITTY CARLISLE MOSS HART 

















ot LI 


CONGRATULATIONS 


ETHEL LINDER REINER PRODUCTIONS 
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When Jack Benny was Mig MMF still in knee pants... ' 


ee 











| | 
j 
decided to talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 7 
} 
If our mathematics are right, the great 39-year-old take pardonable pride in the mighty troupe of mod- 
showman in the daguerreotype above couldn’t have ern show people who talk to the people at Chase 
been more than a juvenile in the making when Manhattan now, 
Variety came over to talk to the people at Chase But today we reserve our applause for Variety. Long | 
. , a , . ; P . | | 
Manhattan Bank! may it speak as a mighty voice of show business. rar 
Spoof aside, though, we started to handle Variety’s eae 


money in February of 1918, in what is now Chase THE 34 
Manhattan’s 34th Street Branch. 


As this implies, we’ve been getting genuine enjoy- ¢ HASE 


ment from our association with show people and <1 134] 


show business for years and years. ANHA I ] AN 


Like Variety, we can remember back over fabulous 


decades of entertainment. We can reminisce about B N K 
the giants of the past — the great names in lights we y \ 
knew and served at Herald Square. And we can also lakhs aii aici ii ad hain 8 : 





~ 
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Congratulations 





To 


VARIETY 


EZIO PINZA 
































Best Wishes 
VARIETY WARMEST WISHES 


On Your Golden Jubilee BURGESS 
MEREDITH 

















ANNE JACKSON and ELI WALLACH 








ROBERT SANFORD 
| 25 W. 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Telephone—PLaza 7-0100 
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YVONNE 
ADA 


IN THE NEW MUSICAL 











Starring 





—"Strip For Action 


Produced By HOWARD HOYT 


Original Play by LINDSAY and CROUSE 


Adapted by PAUL STREGER and ELI BASS 

















Music by JIMMY McHUGH 





























Lyrics by HAROLD ADAMSON 


Choreography JAMES STARBUCK 
Costumes MILES WHITE 
Settings STEWART CHANEY 


Musical Conductor BUSTER DAVIS 


OPENING FEBRUARY 10 


Entire Production Under The Supervision of 


JOHN C. WILSON 
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HOLIDAY ON ICE SHOWS, INC. 
Producers of “ 








on on CE oF 1956 


; Tt Triumphant Season 


ICE VOGUES 1956 


HOLIDAY ON ICE, INTERNATIONAL 
(EUROPE) 


* 
HOLIDAY ON ICE, GREAT BRITAIN 
(LONDON) 
| : * 
|» HOLIDAY ON ICE in SOUTH AMERICA 


and 


HOLIDAY ON ICE in THE FAR EAST 








es 





BOOKING INFORMATION 
* 


WRITE - 


A. R. GRANT 
1442 Hayden Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Glenville 1-8505 


ho S iy. ce], Bite - SHOWS, INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.{ CLEVELAND, OHIO [| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | CORAL GABLES, FLA. PARIS, FRANCE | | LONDON W-1, ENGLAND 
1775. BROADWAY { 1442 HAYDEN AVE.}°323 PLYMOUTH BLDG | 1500 DOUGLAS RD | CLARIDGE HOTEL} ]7 STRATTON ST. MAYFAIR 
Circle 6-8660 | Glenville 1-8505 Main 8059 | alielstiotele! 8-7438 e CABLE ADDRESS “HOLICE’ « 


WIRE - PHONE 


JOHN FINLEY 
1775 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


MORRIS CHALFEN Circle 6-8660 









































H#emories 


of great show people 
who were an integral part 
of "Variety's" 50 years— 


{ am proud of having worked for 
such IMMORTALS as: 


|| SID GRAUMAN D. J. GRAUMAN 
ms GEORGE M. COHAN THOMAS INCE 

MARCUS LOEW ART HICKMAN 
MARTIN BECK CARL LAEMMLE sr. 
FRED HENDERSON AL JOLSON 

ALEX. PANTAGES M. MEYERFELD, Jr. 
CHAS. P, HALL & 8. LAZ LANDSBURGH 

rg] ROBT. BARTON jRVING THALBERG 


RUTH ROLAND EARL CARROLL 
BALLARD AL BRYAN 
MacDONALD CHESTER FRANKLIN 
ROBT. WOOLSEY 
RICHARD DIX 
Y OLIVER MOROSCO FRED J. BUTLER 
WARNER BAXTER valve ERIGANZA 
BERTON CHURCHILL 
FRANCES RING hdl iN 
UR R A b 
SULLIVAN & eae aa 








NATALIE SCHAFER 





ARI 





Hollywood Iee Revue 


























CONSIDINE ADOLPH RAMISH 
“The big hit is Miss Me- TEX RICKARD D. W. GRIFFITH 
AM(R AF 

Laughlin, a personality - plus GORE BROS. SAM (Roxy) ROTHAF EL 


blader who first bounces out 
as an ‘It’ girl of the ‘20s and 
then returns for ‘Kalua,’ a 
Hawaiian hula that’s the best 
seen here since Sonja Henie 
was in her heyday.” 

Trump. 





Contact 


C. H. McLAUGHLIN 


80 Eighth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 














WILLIAM CLUNE L. E, BEHYMER 


Ed Rowland, Rowland & Clifford Stage Shows 
(signed) ARTHUR S$. WENZEL, 


Mayan Theatre, los Angeles 
“Million Dollar,” Las Palmas, Hollywood 

















SO YOU WANT TO BE 
A PLAYWRIGHT 


Exposes humorous goings-on in 
rehears=! of "PRIVATE AFFAIRS". 
By B. SCHEYER 
“Charming and entertaining’ — 

MGM Producer 
Realistic’ — 


los Angeles Herald-Express 
"Sprightly"— 





VARIETY 


| $3 EXPOSITION PRESS, INC. 


386 Fourth Ave. New York 16 



































Greetings to ZARIETY 


ROYAL BEAL 


“No Time for Sergeants” 


ALVIN THEATRE 


New York 
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Pu 
“If things are ever to move upward, someone must be ready to take the first step, and assume the 
risk of it.”-—William James. 
During sixteen years as a Councillor of the Actors Equity Association, Philip Loeb compiled an 
extraordinary record of achievement on behalf of actors, creating a rich legacy in which all mem- 
bers of Equity, present and future, as well as others in the theatre, share. 
To do so he attended thousands of meetings, sat on hundreds of committees, talked, wrote, 
travelled, and fought for the actor. No expenditure of his time and effort was too great. 
Here, to honor him, are some of the highlights of his achievement as they stand on the theatrical 
record, 
TOWARD BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS FOR ACTORS 1938—Served as member of the Executive Committee; 
1934—He was instrumental in establishing the Cuts Board; 1939—Fought off all outside efforts to take over the Actors’ Unions at the 
: A , —- ; A.F.L. convention in Atlantic City, and was cited by Council for his 
1935—Led in the establishment of Equity minimum salaries and subse- outstanding role in this fight; 
quent raises thereof; 
; 1939-1950—Served for many years on the Board of the Four A’s and 
1935-—Successfully fought for pay for rehearsals and subsequent in- was very active in revising the structure of that organization. 
creases of that pay; 
4 J ae 4 A 
1938—Helped abolish the difference between minimum salaries for TOWARD OPENING gp emg OF EMPLOYMENT 
junior and senior members; . 
1938—Played a leading role in achieving the first Basic Agreement with oo active in the organization of the first American Theatre 
the League of New York Theatres, and served many times on the : 
committee which negotiated renewal and betterment of that agreement; 1938—Helped make a reality of the first Experimental Theatre, headed 
1938—Was active in winning payment for actors performing in paid ee Teese, 
previews during rehearsal period; 1939—Earned praise of Council for his trip, with others, to Washington 
1943—Helped in winning adequate rest periods during and between to protest the elimination of the Federal Theatre; 
rehearsals; 1940—-Continued his efforts to try to obtain government relief for actors; 
1947—Was cited especially for his work in obtaining a clause in the 1946—Helped form ANTA’s Experimental Theatre; 
Basic Agreement concerning segregation in the National Theatre in 
Washington; TOWARD A BROADER USE OF THE THEATRE FOR ALL 
1934-1949—Pioneered in the organization of the radio industry, and the ' . +: Tati . ne 
. a erie vs 1943—He led in organizing the National Conference of the Entertain- 
establishment of Television Authority; ment Industry for War Activities; 
1949-1950—Fought successfully to maintain Equity’s jurisdiction over a ae ie a ee ' “ 
tabloid plays appearing in motion picture theatres; “ *_ ia, to be active in the Conference throughout World 
1934-1950—Through the years he vigorously supported actors’ claims a : F Bere 2 Te : 
and grievances; served as Arbitrator for Equity members; and made 1943—Played an important part in the formation of the National Enter- 
tecmartant Ganteitastions tm thé elatifieation and enforcement af tan tainment Industry Council (NEIC) which brought all the elements in 
E ee arene . . . e the theatre industry together for the first time to sit down and work 
quity act. out a common program; 
TOWARD THE BEST POSSIBLE UNION FOR ACTORS 1947—Aided in formation of Economic Betterment Committee as a re- 
1936-1947—He fought for reforms in the conduct of Council and mem- sult of which a survey was projected of theatre resources and how 
bership meetings until they were established ... such as... they could be organized and used for the benefit of everyone in the 
(a) The Secret Ballot; . + theatre; (this culminated in the Robert Nathan Report, 1948); 
(b) Full discussion by membership of the qualifications of 1947—Through his vigorous fight against censorship, helped bring about 
candidates for election to Council; the presentation of the Connally Bill before the New York City 
(c) An agenda for all meetings; Council. 
(d) Any change of an established policy to be made a Special 
Order of Business with sufficient advance notice to 1934-1950—Was active in establishing the Ticket Code Enforcement 
Council members; Authority. 
On September 8, The Council of Actors Equity Association adopted the following resolution: 
“Whereas, Philip Loeb departed this life on Council of the Actors’ Equity Association on 
September 1; and behalf of its Officers, itself and the member- 
‘‘Whereas, he had been an outstanding ac- ship it represents, acknowledges the services 
tor, director and producer for thirty years and rendered by Philip Loeb in his lifetime; and 
a member of the Council of the Association notably in his labors for the minimum salary, 
for sixteen years; and rehearsal salary and the institution of the Cuts 
“Whereas, in all that time he strove bril- Board; and 
liantly and indefatigably for the welfare of Be it further resolved, that the Council ex- 
the actor and of his Association; and presses its recognition of the loss to the thea- 
‘“‘Whereas, he was ever mindful of and con- tre and to the Association in the death of 
cerned with the protection of the rights of Philip Loeb; and 
minorities; and “Be it further resolved, that its most sincere 
“Whereas, he contributed greatly to the Ac- condolences be conveyed to his family and 
tors’ Equity Association, its growth and de- friends; that this resolution be entered upon 
velopment: the minutes of the Council; and that it be 
“Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the printed in the EQUITY MAGAZINE.” 
CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS MEMORIAL 
Luther Adler Melvyn Douglas William Liebling Polly Rowles 
Ronald Alexander Florida Friebus Aline MacMahon Hiram Sherman 
Ralph Alswang Julie Harris Edith Meiser Ezra Stone 
Barbara Ames Teresa Hayden John Murray Shepard Traube 
Joseph Anthony Harry Horner Frederick O'Neal Edith Van Cleve 
Allen Boretz — Sam Jafte Join O’Shaughnessy Eli Wallach 
Rebecca Brownstein Whitford Kane Harold Rome Margaret Webster 
Harold Clurman Catheryn Laughlin Bill Ross Audrey Wood 
Clarence Derwent Blanche Yurka 
ee 
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“IS A BRILLIANT COMEDY...LIKE As . 
PIECE OF SPARKLING CUT GLASS... - 


‘ 


(“TANTALIZING, FASCINATING AND 
, STIMULATING.” 


“A PLAY WITH WIT...EXTRAORDI- 
NARILY TASTY...THE COMPANY ° 
PERFORMS BRILLIANTLY.” 


—KERR, Herald Tribune 


“REAL WIT FOR THE FIRST TIME 
THIS SEASON.” —GIBBS, The New Yorker . 


“THE FIRST PLAY OF 
THE SEASON YOU WILL 
WANT TO GO BACK 
vy ~ AND SEE AGAIN.” 


—CHAPMAN, News 


= 


wi t 
2 —HEWES, Saturday Review 
7 4 
$ 4, IRENE MAYER SELZNICK presents 


‘), GLADYS  SIOBHAN 
: co OPER McKENNA 


THE 


A New Play by ENID BAGNOLD 


with 
\ PERCY FRITZ MARIAN 
\ WARAM WEAVER SELDES 
and y) 


BETSY von FURSTENBERG 


Directed by ALBERT MARRE 
Scenery and Costumes by CECIL BEATON t:, \ 


NO hee. ’ vs 


* ETHEL BARRYMORE THEA., 47 St. W. of B’way 3 
Evenings 8:40 © Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:40 


In 55 as in 05... 


A Smash Hit 
with Showfolk! 


ALBOLENE 
CREAM 


Yes, Albolene Cream is as old as Variety—and just 
as popular with theatrical people today. Nothing 
is so efficient for removing heavy make-up... 





pow- 
der base and pore-clogging impurities just float 
away with one light liquefying touch of Albolene 
Cream. 


Albolene is absolutely pure—a crystal-clear basic 
cream. It lubricates as it cleans, leaving your face 
smooth, soft and really clean. 


ECONOMICAL 
TO USE, TOO... 





Fourteen ounces of 
cleanliness for only 


98¢ 


At your druggist 


A PRODUCT OF McKESSON & ROBBINS 


a, 








“A good job.” 


—Abel, Variety, 





Two on the aisle 
for 16 great nights 
in the theatre 














American plays of our time—now col 


From Maxwell Anderson’s | stirring 
WINTERSET to the current smash 
hits, TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST 
MOON and CAT ON A HOT TIN 
ROOF—you will find that the critics’ 
choice of the best 


entertainment of the year. 


of each play, 


brary. 


WINTERSET by Maxwell Anderson 
HIGH TOR by Maxwell Anderson 


THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE 
by William Saroyan 


WATCH ON THE RHINE 
By Lillian Hellman 


THE PATRIOTS by Sidney Kingsley 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE 
by Tennessee Williams 


ALL MY SONS by Arthur Miller 


A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE 
by Tennessee Williams 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN 
by Arthur Miller 


THE MEMBER OF THE WEDDING 
by Carson MecCullers 


DARKNESS AT NOON 
by Sidney Kingsley 


PICNIC by William Inge 


MOON by John Patrick 


CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF 
by Tennessee Wiliiams 


(reading text only)* 


CRITICS’ CHOICE 


New York Drama Critics’ 
Circle Prize Plays, 
1935-1955 
Edited by Jack Gaver 
$6.00 at all bookstores 
HAWTHORN BOOKS, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue 





plays of the year 
will be your choice of the best home 
Twenty 
unforgettable years of the American 
theatre are here with the full text* 
an historical introduc- 
tion and a preface to each play de- 
scribing the theatrical season in which 
it was presented. Here is the perfect 
gift for any occasion—and a wonder- 
ful addition to any theatregoer’s li- 


OF MICE AND MEN by John Steinbeck 


1 AM A CAMERA by John van Druten 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST 


New York I] 


| 


Here they are—sixteen of the great | 
lected in one magnificent volume. | 





























CLAUDIA FRANCK 


DRAMA COACH 


Greets Variety 
on Its 
50th Anniversary 


145 West 55th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Cl 7-6394 








RAY WALSTON 


41 


“Damn Yankees 




















THEATRE and SPORTS TICKET BROKER 


to the Profession and Variety Muggs 


LS/MFT 


U 


N 
E 


—a-maZOzrO 
<4azr0- 
vam xzn— 


MACKEYS, Inc. 




















234 West 44th Street, New York 








Presents ... 
FESTIVAL of MEXICAN origin. 


brilliant dancers. 
. A gay show, featuring. . 


of Mexico.” 
Medal, “Las Musas de las 
for his composition, 
chtitlan.”’ Philadelphia 


is decidedly impressive.” 


cal genius . .. truly marvelous. . 
@ great pianist-composer.”’ 


al Tenor—TV—RADIO—CONCERTS. 


1953, 


Rana” 
artist. 


BRILLIANT GUITARISTS. 
Now Booking 


® programs and festivities. 


Directors: Mrs. J. A. Christensen 
Mr. Douglas D. Royal 





‘oncert and symphony orchestras. 





FAIR AFFAIRS 


The greatest music, song and dance 


. Staged for you with a group of 


*ORLANDO OTEY, Mexican-born pian- 

ist, called by the press “The Chopin 
Winner of the Gold 
Artes” 
“Sonata Teno- | 


® Stage and floor engagements 
® with your local symphony, col- 
® lege and community concerts, 


Write or wire: Fair Affairs, Wayne, Pa. 


* GRLANDO OTEY is a solo artist for 


Bulletin’s | 
Max de Schavensee wrote “his gift | 
The Mex- 


: , . | 
ican press refers to him as “a musi- 


Alejandre Algara—Mexico City’s Lyric- | 


Judith Garcia-—Exciting dancer from | 
Mexico City and St. Louis, Mo., TV.) 


Ramiro Ramirez—Dancer—CINE FILM, | 
Mexico City and Brussels Show | 


Mario Salguero—Mexico City’s “Canta | 
Marimbist and xylophone | 





| 


| 


| 
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BEST WISHES FROM 
2 BIG BROADWAY _ 
‘ , - | m | t 
' : | 
| 
b | 
ee 
} 
; | 
Petia TE. GR MCCLAIN, JRL.-AMER. | 
| G Se a Tarim HAROLD S. PRINCE 
WEN VERD 
== ON | | 
Musica = * = ° | 
chemi at * | , 
great | | 
Vv col- | 
lume | 
irring | 
mash ' 
3UST ; 
TIN 
ritics’ | STEPHEN starring 
fae » DOUGLASS - Ray WAL 
cas ' GEORGE ABBOTT .., DouGLaAs STON 
pond ! Mee ond tyres by RICHARD ADLER .,, § WALLOP 
oduc- i ‘ “vd SERRY ROSS 
‘hich ; 7 “eeareehy ty BOB FOSSE 
rfect r) y ond Costumes by WILLIAM a 
nder- f Production 0; ¢ JEAN ECKART 
"§ li- r 46th $f. T irected by GEORGE ABBOTT : 
] ' HEATRE 226 w Se. ti | 
rson ] NATIONA « 46th ST. CIRCLE ¢2or, | @& | 
son bee OPENS JANUARY Ppp tan ooa4 
vbeck ite ee 3 in NEw HAVEN titties ™ \ i 
canna asa 9 ta | hk KERR, HERALD TRIBUNE ' 
e- , 
— "A HUMDINGER : HAROLD 3: PRINCE present : 
EREDERICK BRISSON, ROBERT E. ED DIE 
Her JOHN F Y J R ' 
e i} 
RAITT O } | 
: LLAGHER 3 
EN GA ! | 
ruten HEL 4 ‘ ict COMEDy cna ; 
SUST eS < we ‘ 
, SALAMA GAME 
«ve PAYA : 
i 
i 
ve CHARD BISSELL ' 
. by GEORGE ABBOTT ore RI 5S ' | 
\ Bock by prea RICHARD ADLER one JERRY RO : 
Ha iin ay KEMUEL AYERS ! | 
Scenery on ‘costumes by 
NC. i seegrophy by BOB FOSSE : 
k od BrAtA / sana ABBOTT ove JEROME ROBBINS : | 
We ' Preduction Directed bY G st LA 4-4664 t i 
st. JAMES THEATRE 246 W. S60 © | 
a . TO | 
‘ yey Sean THEATRE, CHICAGO cum PAT STANLEY | = = = = = é 
=— } ee LARRY DOUGLASS, BUSTER 
eS _. sovny PRAN MARIN | 
Ree OMe ee ee Oe ew ww nnn ee een nn nnn rr eresesrsre- Pr eR A ee ee er ae arene Mee are NE ENE meee men eENEDaRED anes eee 
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Season’s Greetings to our host of friends. 


Henry, Arthur, Harry 
YARTETY 


And our best to you, 


on your Golden Jubilee. 


SCHUMER THEATRICAL TRANSFER, INC. 


150 W. 63rd St., New York City 


a 





























comedy, July 14 (173). 


Those Good Old Days of Legit 


cafe), July 16 (107). 








== Continued from page 4649 —— 





but various assistants, hence the 








For the first four months (through) | Aug. 16 (168). 
Sept. 30) of the 1926-27 season, 
there were the following hits, with | Cort, Aug. 16 (200). 


a legit house—imagine!), musical 


“Bare Facts of 1926,” revue, Tri- 
angle (now the Village Vanguard | 


‘Americana,’ revue, 

frequent “conflicts” on opening ,terms largely meaningless today,| (since razed), July 26 (224). 
nights were commonplace. (For | “firststringer.” 
example, on the night of Sept. 26, 
1927, in the tabulation below, there 
were the listed premieres, plus a 


‘Loose Ankles,” comedy, 
Hits on Hits more (now a television studio), 


| “Castles in the Air,” musical 

comedy, Selwyn (now a grind film 

| house), Sept. 6 (160). 

| Ambassador (since renamed the 
Ritz and now a television studio), 

| Sept. 8 (332). 


Bilt-;| “Two Girls Wanted,” comedy, 
Little (now Times Hall, leased as 


|a tv studio), Sept. 9 (324). 


“The Little Spitfire,” comedy,| “Countess Maritza,” operetta, 


| Shubert, Sept. 18 (318). 


eran titled ‘Speak Easy, which the indicated opening dates (and “Karl Carroll’s Vanities,’ revue, | “Broadway.” melodrama, Broad- 
7 a riche ran only 57/ ultimate number of performances} Earl Carroll (since razed), Aug. 24 hurst, Sept. 16 (332). 
erformances. ith so many|in parentheses): (303) (ep ie <3 

ening ni “ i ” “rn: : » : — 1e Ramblers,” musical come- 
Opening night “conflicts,” news- Ziegfeld’s Revue,” Globe (now; “The Donovan Affair,” drama, gy Lyric (now a grind film house), 


papers had not just a drama critic, | a film house, June 24 (108). Fulton (recently renamed 
“The Blonde Sinner,” Cort (still | Helen Hayes), Aug. 30 (128). 














“THE LARK” 
“THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK” 
“A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE” 














the | Sent. 20 (289). 


| “Honeymoon Lane,” musical 


comedy, Knickerbocker (since 
| razed), Sept. 20 (317). 
| “Yellow,’’ melodrama, National, 
Sept. 21 (135). 
| “The Judge’s Husband,” comedy, 
49th St. (since razed), Sept. 27 
| (120). 
| “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” 
| comedy (adapted from the original 
| novel; a musical edition was pro- 
| duced in 1949-50), Times Square 
| (now a film house), Sept. 28 (199). 
| “The Captive,” drama, Empire 
| (razed about two years ago), Sept. 
29 (160). 
More Hits 

The hits that opened during the 
corresponding period of 1927-28 
were as follows: 

“Rang Tang,” revue, Royale, 
July 12 (119). 

*‘Allez-Oop,” revue, Earl Carroll, 
| Aug. 2 (120). 
| “Ziegfeld” Follies,” revue, New 
| Amsterdam (now a film house), 
| Aug. 16 (167). 

“Her First Affair,” comedy, 
Bayes (since replaced by the addi- 
; tion to the N. Y. Times annex), 
| Aug. 22 (136). 

“Burlesque,” comedy, Plymouth, 
Sept. 1 (338). 

“Good News,” musical comedy, 
46th St., Sept. 6 (332). 

“Women Go on Forever,” melo- 
drama, Forrest (now the Coronet), 
| Sept. 7 (117). 

“Baby Cyclone,’ 
Miller, Sept. 12 (184). 

“My Maryland,” operetta, Jol- 
| son (later the Century, now a tele- 
| vision studio), Sept. 12 (312). 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| ‘‘Mikado,”’ comic opera revival, | 


Royale, Sept. 17 (105). 


| “Four Walls,” drama, Golden | 


'(not the present Golden Theatre; 
now a tv studio), Sept. 19 (144). 


| “Trial of Mary Dugan,” melo- | 


| drama, National, Sept. 19 (310). 


“Command to Love,” comedy, | 


| Longacre, Sept. 20 (247). 


“The Letter,” drama, Morosco, | 


| Sept. 26 (104). 
| “Manhattan Mary,” musical com- 


“Queen High,” musical comedy, | 


Coast Angel Sues Over 
Las Palmas Theatre, L. A, 


Los Angeles. 
A San Francisco backer filed 
suit in Superior Court here last 


'week to force Theodore R. Joy 
to give her title to the 400-seat Las 
|Palmas Theatre. She claims he 
/bought the house with her money, 
| Legiter was purchased from Paul 
'P. Schreibman in August, 1954. 

| Plaintiff, Olivia Pillsbury Hear- 
| field, contends she and Joy shared 
/a mutual interest in the arts and 
i she finally gave him $121,500 with 
| which to buy the theatre and pro- 
duce plays. He acquired the house 
‘for $75,000, the complaint adds 
(purchase price at the time was an- 
nounced as $85,000), and has since 
‘given her a 50% interest but has 
refused to turn over the remain- 
| ing half. 

| Litigation also asks for an ac- 
counting of profits under Joy's 
operation. Action doesn’t mention 
/it, but the house has operated only 
| spasmodically since Joy’s takeover. 
| Suit also doesn’t mention that Joy 
recently inserted “Business Oppor- 
tunity” advertisements offering the 
theatre for sale. 


| 





edy, Apollo (now a film house), 
Sept. 26 (264). ‘ 

“Merry Malones,” musical com- 
edy, Erlanger (since renamed the 
St. James), Sept. 26 (208). 

“Shannons of Broadway,” come- 


| dy, Beck, Sept. 26 (288). 


“Jimmie’s Women,” comedy, Bilt- 
more, Sept. 26 (216). 

















Happy Anniversary 





comedy, Henry | 


| 
FRANCES TANNEHILL 





ALEXANDER CLARK | 














PROFESSIONAL CARDS HONORED 
Theatrical and TV Make Up e Alli 
Leading Cosmetic Lines @ Imported 
& Domestic Perfumes e@ Distinctive 
Fountain Service. 

FREE DELIVERY OPEN SUNDAYS 
“The Drug Store of the Stars” 
HADLEY REXALL DRUGS 
1181 6th Ave., Cor. 46 St., NEW YORK 
Telephone PLaza 7-0023 


























—_ LAWRENCE and LEE 


“INHERIT THE WIND” 
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teed 


) HUNTINGTON HARTFORD tiaree | 


“America’s Most Beautiful. Theatre’ 
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OPENING JANUARY 12th 


“JOY RIDE 


A JOYFUL, JOYOUS MUSICAL REVUE 
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Serial /. 
1955-56 
THEATRE TELEVISION NEW MUSIC 
DILLY... The following properties represented BROUDE BROTHERS, Publishers 
Book by Jerome Lawrence and for TV by FRANK COOPER ASSOCIATES SONATA (Souvenir de Venise) 
Robert E. Lee -_ lab tion 
, regs a ae by at deals og ose caaaaii iin PARISIAN SUITE for Piano 
ite ag nag - pgaaaaliaa CASEY JONES—Written in collabora- “BOYS AND GIRLS TOGETHER" 
si i tion with Sammy Cahn. Four choruses 
UNTITLED MUSICAL... AUTUMN IN NEW YORK — A revue (words by Ogden Nash) 
For Edwin Lester written in collaboration with "A SHROPSHIRE LAD" 
L. A. Civic Light Opera Co. Arnold Horwitt. (A. E. Housman) 
WEDDING DAY—Two revues, written 
CABIN IN THE SKY eee in collaboration with Ogden FOUR SONGS to 
Revival Nash. words of William Blake 


LITERATURE 


“PASSPORT TO PARIS” 


(502 P.P.)—Little, Brown & Co., $5 


“Passport to Paris will infuriate “One of the liveliest and most en- “Reveals that his many faceted tal- “ ... the best portrait extant of “Uncommonly fascinating . . . The 
Vernon Duke's enemies and delight tertaining composer - autobiogra- ents can score in this medium, a great man named ‘Serge pages on Diaghilev and Prokofiev 
py coe ga eng phies to appear since the Berlioz too.” Prokofiev’.”’ alone would give the book perma- 
integrity of the only living genius- Memoirs.” Radie Harris, Claudie Cassidy, nent value.” 
about-town. Its erudition runs neck- Frederic V. Grunfeld, HOLLYWOOD REPORTER. CHICAGO TRIBUNE, Francis Stegmuller, 
and-neck with indiscretion . ..a Music and Recordings, 1955. N. Y. TIMES. 
poor Macca human and aa , “Funny, mildly scandalous and m , : ' 
Ogden Nash. goa tea te, ~ ge occasionally erotic . . . writes with easel rei hes pig _e “ ‘Passport to Paris’ is the second 

“A brave statement of hi t, hi pardonable and charming time- much skill... at « cont @ page, pom ga liege ys re ts or Se of ie {yer 
cade ach ae pride.” 7 clues « and - same - dragger of the the book is certainly the bargain difficult ‘ put down. It is highly (asterisk), first of course, is ‘Have 

Howard Dietz, year.” of the season.” readable. Tux, Will Travel’. 

SATURDAY REVIEW OF LOUISVILLE COURIER- Elinor Hughes, Ben W. Griffith, Jr., Bob Hope, *" 

LITERATURE. JOURNAL. BOSTON HERALD. SAVANNAH NEWS, Courtesy of Hal Scott. 











| HAPPY BIRTHDAY Agity 


Wh G B] Whi | ben he sell without competitive | Dane, John Drinkwater, St. John 
. 5 . idding? These were a few ques-| | Ervine, A. A. Milne, Henry Arthuc 
al overnment OWS ist - Dramatists Guild tions we tackled. | Jones, Granville- Barker, John — 
The first job for those of us who | Masefield, Frederick Lonsdale and 
. . —— Continued from page 464 Sees | yore leading the fight was to or-| Arnold Bennett. To these writers, 
alla ers a tart e otiations: a concealed interest in the agencies | ganize ourselves. The aim was to| Who had already been signed, were 
‘V9 to whom they gave the plays for face the managers with a united | included John Galsworthy, Somer- 
Loitati , front: the ammunition was the|set Maugham, Noel Coward, Mi- 
+ SRPLO ESS. obvious threat to our pocketbooks. |chael Arlen and Ian Hay. Thus 
ef er an S rave * ore ctors The arrogant assertion and ex-! It was all very exciting and I have British and American playwrights 
ercise of the right to revise the | detailed the entire record of the | Were united on the terms and con- 
asa iia authors’ scripts, without his per-|¢™suing battle in my autobio- | ditions for productio nin oe et 
By HANS SAALTINK iii Sieh daek diana dtm | graphy, “These Things Are Mine.” | States—and have likewise remaine 


| 
Amsterdam. repertory company may, some |‘ cting this was one of our hardest | 
































| Suffice it to say here that once hay =. t the Hotel R 

. meeting at the Hotel hoose- 
. F . a eee fights. But it was the whole field | ¥©, VET® ereenined, Sar wine | 4 . 
As a geographically small coun-| nights, have to split in two, send of film rights, however, in 1925, [and ok ae eee ee | [Nelon "the dramatists had. eve 


s , y rj : tists had ever 
try, with a tough language, few or | ag: age Ae Re which afforded the occasion for the | in the speech, on behalf of our | action the dramatists . 


; ‘ Be . : : | committee, which George Kell ‘taken for their own protection in 
no playwrights of its own, the! group elsewhere with, say, Lorca’s effective reorganization of the 6 y | 


a oe . ao J : /'made on Jan. 7, 1926, at the Hotel | the history of the American stage. 
Netherlands, legitimate theatre is | ‘‘Marianna Pineda.” Meeting such | Dramatists’ Guild, its strike against Roosevelt, N. Y. It was backed| It was our Declaration of Inde- 


much like a lot of Dutch land—an | schedules is a dizzying problem in | a ee eee 'by 121 pledged playwrights whose | pendence! 
engineering feat. There are six | manpower, although it may have|,,. . > ae gaa peal signatures had all been acquired 
subsidized companies with a mixed | the advantage of fighting type cast- Minimum Basic Agreement. | within one month! Each signer had | 


: What set off our fight was the | 
repertory derived from such ele- | ing. Pip abeh pn ei. a ed .| been informed that no one would | 
ments as Italy (Pirandello), Spain Dutch players and theatre em- discovery, with documented evi be bound by our Committee report ‘Form New Partnership 


(Lorea), France (Anouilh, Roussin, | ployes rate paid holidays, health | dence, that some prominent man- unless a majority supported it. For ‘Wind’ Road Trou e 
We voted that unless two-thirds p 














, Pee: Sif. : t . ; agers were secretly usin form 
Giradoux), Britain (Eliot, Fry,| insurance, children’s allowances. | sers 7% sa 


: ee : : : ‘ | contract which would seriously : , T. 
Le evan. Veeete | ane ~ v ne eee re ane 8 baci 'lessen the established 50-50 inter- | of the membership backed the final The upcoming road edition of 
— eae,” Saree Saas ee pantie age ese Re ees est the author had, through pay- | agreement to be negotiated wan “Inherit the Wind” is being fi- 
& 2 > z > > » of | s sy: « o . ’ ; = . 
Re ae eal rE pe a lie alias ances, |ing the manager an additional | the managers it would not be bind-| ,,nceg as an independent venture. 
Close supervision by the govern- | agents, under these circumstances. | calary on the side. The old 1920| ing. Every member in the mean- 
ment is designed to assure the so- Arthur Miller’s “Death of a] Qontract had suddenly become a | time promised not to lease any | Dittoing the Broadway presenta- 


cial security of actors and other Salesman” attained much _ popu- 
craftsmen and to disperse nightly | larity here and was put in reper- 
performances of the companies tory by two companies simulta- | 
into all the towns and cities of | neously, a thing seldom occurring | 
the Netherlands so that tax-sup- with modern plays. Fascinating- | 
ported legit does not benefit only ly, one production took half an | 
the home cities of Amsterdam, | hour longer to play than the other, 
Rotterdam, Arnhem and The though both stuck to the original 


/museum piece; though all who had | play before it was ready for sub-| tion, it’s being capitalized at $80,- 
pioneered for it had laid the foun- | Mission. This took all scripts out | 000, with provisions for 15 ovet- 
dations for the fights now to/0f the market. It was a new sort) ¢ajll. The New York production 
emerge, under the astute presi-|0f strike. We would make no af-/ wil] get 25% of the net profit, if 
dency of Arthur Richman. Ss Ps ‘> groups th | any, on the national company. 

We resolved once and for all to; Some ha eared. ur strength : . 
settle collateral questions arising | thus would rest only upon our- ee pe age lg ge 
out of the film rights. Who was to| Selves! And it has remained so association wi aie 


ague. The consti ‘avel is é > text was : | : ver si Jones) of the Broadway version 

a = an 2s ae = (ios nag his d determine the value of such rights | ever since. of the Jerome Lawrence-Robert - 
; arying fé hc uten repertory turns a 8000 | and who had the right to negotiate| After weeks of negotiation the ondit 
Rules govern everything. Dur-' deal to foreign directors, per Lee courtroom drama, is senc 


ir eala? ¢ 12 anager 3 : 
ing season no actor may change Georges Vitaly, Andre Barsacq, a Se sae at _ eng Ml gc rong Bit aieinn nt out the road company. 
company without specific permis-| Roger Blin, Erwin Piscator, Pjotr | §jm rights of numerous old pro-| unanimously accepted it All the | Besides cutting the N. Y. conv 
sion trom the government's The- Sharov, Douglas Seale and Ludwig | duced plays, at his own price, and | mz anagers exce ot = did xl ig pany in on the profits, the tour! 
atre Coordination Commission. Nor Berger. These guest directors with capriciously. apportion the return As we feared hal owerful ares | edition will also pay Shumlin $250 
may managers talk business con- with their different cultures have | to the author of each play as he| might mata an oitact ta tie Ry heg weekly as producer’ s salary. I 
tracts with actors prior to an offi-| a great impression on the over-| saw fit? Did he automatically ac-| British playwrights, it nar my | addition to that coin and his regu 
cial “open bargaining day. If routinized Dutch actors. quire the film rights when he| privilege to go to England, address | |lar _producer’s share of the net 
it chooses the Commission has au-| Scarcity of native dramatists and | agreed to produce the play or only| meetings and _ visit the leading profits on both companies, Shum: 
thority to place any actor with any | directors is a handicap which also) after fulfilling the obligation and | playwrights with a view of PP te lin will also participate as director 
ee a ae no direc- perigee apa ere inactive film industry | conditions of a stage production? | them up to stand by their pf i) of the two productions. 

5 se ments. é Pr - > NE -Tilé S , > ¢ °'y 4 “7 . . , ~ 
eee ol “sil “ri ge A ws = Asc yd lh pry i apr sie “—~ A oy naghit confreres. Soon we had 40, among | The national company, to se | 
pédorsaliam, fa tial the soneadtne (onmea Sek ceale hh Rear f i a ( ie hole up a sale whom were Bernard Shaw, Sir} Melvyn Douglas, is set to open ; 
cede ‘Wule eaaas tat ee a ee 0 the film companies for his price} Arthur Pinero, Sir James M. |8 at the Blackstone Theatre, © 

ans that a given! upon foreign talent. ‘alone if the author wanted to sell?! Barrie, W. J. Locke, Clemence cago 


f NELLE FISHER 


NELLE’S BELLES AND THEIR BEAUX Direction: 


| STEPHEN ROSE-JACK VAUGHAN, 565 Fifth Ave., New York 
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MAURICE EVANS 
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in association — WALLACH BEAL Fiminen, ayn in Osso | 
GEORGE SCHAEFE of \ re ler. -Trib EMMETT Rocene” 
S@ the — Jan. 8 — ! nh ° 
, HOUSE = O* 
te ed a THE CORN IS GREEN , me 
{ ¢ ’ | starring { se i 
. gon \ 38 EVA LE GALLIENNE * JOHN KERR * JOAN LORRING r tgeants 
ya's ia CARMEN MATHEWS © MELVILLE COOPER Ade x 
omMedy 
Tics’ CIRCLE * TONY AWARDS . fodopted trom Mi Levin’ 
PULITZER prize = ash Comedy ~~ Feb. > a Rop " RON ein ad mw Hyme 
© SOHN PATRI Vern Sneider) - DY M ' Me ORMI 
puge bon oe Se aM HANSEN THE GOOD FAIRY ROVAL Beat = lowaRD FREEMAN 
eS “WARRIS e WILL! starring ERT WEB 
aut FORD © JONATHAN HAI B JULIE HARRIS ANDY GRIFFITH COER | 
MARIKO NI 1 LEWIS e 6 ; 
production Directed anno by NOEL err — Mar. 18 — won Stoged by 
Settings by I eee by DAI-KEONG si : - am "98 by PETER OSTA 
ettings c Compose ‘ 5 es R 
ae. ae THE TAMING OF THE SHREW wi id hae a | 
MARTIN a starring EA. 250 LARK 
4 MAURICE EVANS © LILLE PALMER %2St,N.Y.19 Ny 
z Directed by GEORGE SCHAEFER 








Associate Producer-—MILDRED FREED ALBERG 


New HALLMARK HALL OF FAME, NBC-TV 
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A MILLION DOLLAR THEATRE 
OPENED LAST NIGHT IN MIAMI 


George S. Engle’s | 
Showplace of American Theatres 


COCONUT GROVE PLAYHOUSE 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


United 
mained 


Roose- 
portant 
d ever 
tion in 
1 stage. 
f Inde- 








p 
roupe 
tion of 
ing fi- 
enture. 
esenta- 
at $80,- 
> over: 
Juction 
rofit, if 
Ly. 


January 16 through February 4 
fer (in 


4 BERT . TOM TALLULAH BANKHEAD 
oie LAHR *“” EWELL . 


com: in the Tennessee Williams’ rad] 
fouring 


age | Michael Myerberg Production b6 7 | 
med | “WAITING FOR eOD0T” A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE 


gs regu: 
Directed by MR. WILLIAMS 


he net 


Shum- By Samuel Beckett 


nha with Charles Weidman and J. Scott Smart with : 
o star | Directed by ALAN SCHNEIDER An All Star Cast 


on Fed, 


e, Chi- Seitings by ALBERT JOHNSON Costumes by MARY SCHENCK 


= AND MORE TO COME! 


George S. Engle—Producer Michael Ellis—Managing Director 
Edward Goodnow—Advisor George Carmpbell—Public Relations {| 


k |  W. B. Hackett, Sets; John J. Crowley, Business Manager; Robert Caldwell, Stage Manager; Richard Marr, Technical Director: John B. Staley, Treasurer | 
monte — & 


American Premiere—Prior to Broadway Prior to New York | 
January 3 through January 14 
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TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 























Certainly VARIETY is the Bible and Encylo- 
pedia of show business. But, more than that, 
its fearless and courageous editorials and 
timeliest of news (that you can find reprinted 
Thursday morning in our leading newspapers 
without a credit line) make it a great, great 
trede paper. We are proud to be numbered 
among its advertisers on the occasion of its 


Golden Anniversary. 


Charles B loomfield 


NATIONAL THEATRE TICKET SERVICE, INC. 


165 W. 45 St., N. Y. Empire State Bldg., N. Y. 
JU 2-1619 LA 4-3626 

















You no longer have to wonder 
when you see 
S.A.G.A. 


You know it means 

STAGE & ARENA GUILD OF AMERICA... 
as well as a 

SAVING 

for PRODUCERS! 


SAGA is the only management SERVICE 
organization for STOCK— 
Summer and Winter 


Stage & Arena Guild of America 


Irving Strouse, Managing Director 
140 West 55th Street, N. Y. 19—Cl 6-0337 

















GEORGE S. IRVING 




















The Year Sime Got Mad 


—— By ROBERT DOWNING==— 

















In 1905, the year Sime Silverman 


got mad and started his own thea- | 


trical sheet, which you are now | 


reading, there were: 


117 legitimate attractions en- | 


tered on the Manhattan lists, of 


which 20 of these ran more than | 


i00 performances. 


“The Lion and The Mouse” by | 


Charles Klein was the longest run, 


686 performances at the Lyceum | 


with Richard Bennett and Edmund 


Breeze. Runner-up, 596 perform- | 


/ances, was “‘“A Society Circus” at 
| Hipp. ; 

Sam S. Shubert was co-author of 
a musical, “Fantana”’, 298 perform- 
/ances. In the cast: Jefferson de 
Angelis, Julia Sanderson, Douglas 
Fairbanks. 

Cecil B. DeMille was acting in 


Edward Peple’s “The Prince Chap.” | 


“The Roger Bros. In Ireland” ran | 
| 106 performances. | 
“45 Minutes From Broadway” | 


| was in rehearsal. 
| George Bernard Shaw was all the 
'rage, and puritans raged. 
| “You Never Can Tell’ began a 
run of 129 performances at the 
Garrick with Arnold Daly and Ma- 
bel Taliaferro. C. B. Dillingham 
presented 192 renditions of ‘‘Man 
and Superman” at the Hudson, with 
Robert Lorraine. Arnold Daly’s 
|Garrick repertory presented 
| “Candida,” “The Man of Destiny,” 
“How He Lied to:Her Husband,” 
“You Never Can Tell,” “John Bull’s 
|Other Island,” and “Mrs. Warren’s 
| Profession.” 
| “Strongheart,” William de Mil- 
'le’s American Indian epic, had Rob- 
ert Edeson as the noble redskin. 

Jessie Bonstelle, destined for De- 
troit stock, was in ‘{Siberia,” a Wil- 
liam Brady melodrama. 

William S. Hart, innocent of six- 








| Shooters, and Lowell Sherman em- | 
bellished Arthur .Hornblow’s | 
“Strolling Players.” | 
John Bunny won laughs with | 
‘“Easy Dawson.” ' | 
“The Ham Tree” Supported W. C 
Fields. 
Marie Doro played ‘Friquet.” 
Grace George was Conway 
Tearle’s lovely “Abigail.” 
George Arliss acted two one-act | 
sketches written by Minnie Mad- | 
dern Fiske. . | 
Charles Coburn. did a_ special | 
matinee of “The Player Maid.” 
Janet Bleecher ‘contributed to 
“The Education of Mr. Pipp.” 
“When We Were Forty-one” did 
not refer to the age of its ingenue, 
Elsie Janis. 
Another Elsie (Ferguson) was a 
supporting actress.in ‘Miss Dolly | 
Dollars.” 





MARY ORR 
REGINALD DENHAM 


























Dear LARIETY 


Thanks for the very 
first mention of my 
professional debut. I 
hope your anniversary 
is as thrilling as ap- 
pearing in ‘“Anniver- 
sary Waltz” was for 
me. 


Love, 


Cookie Kupcinet 





























DEBRA COLEMAN 


























LOUNOVA 














Alfred de Liagre, Jr. 











JANUS" 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE 

















10 Seasons With 


St. Louis Municipal 





Opera Association 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Choreographer 


Personal Representative 
ANTHONY NELLE itty: s scuvaerz 


1650 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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x * * Congratulations FARIETY * * x 








Dear John Patrick, 
Howard Lindsay 


and Russel Crouse: 
Thanks for giving me the opportunity to 


direct the two National Companies of “The 


Teahouse of the August Moon.” 


Sincerely, 


Billy Matthews 


P.S.: And thank you, Bobby, for having previous commitments. 


Management: GLORIA SAFIER 


Carol Bruce 


Management: GLORIA SAFIER 














| ¥ 


Constance Ford 


Management: GLORIA SAFIER 


Hal Keith 


Management: GLORIA SAFIER 





ty 





' 
‘q 1 


Valerie Bettis 


Management: GLORIA SAFIER 





Peter Larkin 


Management: GLORIA SAFIER 





1s 








Bill Lundmark 


Management: GLORIA SAFIER 
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ALLE FORINT ATL LIED IIT A EEA ET LTA 


OBITUARIES 


ae a 


ROBERT GARLAND 

Robert Garland, 60, died in New 
York Dec. 27 following a st roke. 
It was the second that he suffered, 
the first in 1951 forcing him to re- 
tire as drama critic for the N.Y. 
Journal-American. 

Garland started his career as a 
newspaperman in his native Balti- 
more. He was a Baltimore News 
staffer in 1920, and in 1924 became 
drama critic for the Baltimore 
American. He later shifted to the 
Daily Post in that city. He came 
to New York in 1927, starting on 
the Telegram, and when that paper 
merged with the World, served as 
drama critic for the combined 
newspaper. 
motion picture editor of the N.Y. 


American. In 1937 he was the pub- | 


lic relations counsel for the N.Y. 


Federal Theatre and later was as- | 


sociate editor of the Music Record. 


G. MOLASSO 


And His Pantomimes 


1907-1914 in 
U.S.A. 





He joined the Journal-American in 


1943. 

Garland also wrote several legit 
and film plays. Among his works 
were “The Importance of Being a 


Roughneck.” “All Cats are Gray | 
(lat- | 


at Night,” “Calling All Men” 
ter in collaboration with Leonard 
Sillman), and “You've Got Some- 
thing There,” with Harold Sher- 
man. He also appeared as an actor. 

Garland was married to musi- 
comedy actress Queenie Smith. 
They were divorced in 1937. 





HAM FISHER 


Hammond Edward (Ham) Fisher, | 


54, died an apparent suicide in 
New York Dec. 27. Fisher, creator 
of the comic strip “Joe Palooka,”’ 
had been in ill health for 
time. 

Fisher, a self-taught artist. was | 
born in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
he went into newspaper work, and 
soon afterward became a salesman | 
for the McNaught Syndicate. Upon 
conceiving Joe Palooka, he showed | 


His next post was as | 


some | 


where | 


, it to his clients and had 25 papers 
lined up within a month. Strip has 
| been on films and radio, He was 
also a part owner of the Condado 
Beach Hotel Puerto Rico. 

In his late years. Fisher had 
| been openly bitter ag ainst Al Capp, 
creator of “Li’l Abner. ’ Capp, dur- 
ing the period he worked for 

Fisher, drew “Li'l Abner” as part 

of a sequence for “Joe Palooka.”’ 

Later when Capp went on his own, 

he expanded his hillbilly charac- 

terization to a major syndicated 
strip. Fisher felt that he should 
have shared in the proceeds of that 
| strip, and had gone into litigation 
on the subject. 

He’s survived by his wife, a 
| daughter by his previous marriage. 
and mother 

Wife, 72. of the late Noah Beery, 
St.. died Dec. 26, of a heart at- 
tack in Hollywood. 


French Print To Extend 





Montreal. 
French laguage 
print of “This Is Cinerama,” as 
now employed in Paris, France 
will be exhibited one night a week 
at the 1,063-seat Imperial here. 
Meanwhile as of last Tuesday (27 
the English print rounded out a 
full year and the boxoffice pace 
suggests the possibility of going 
another six months. 


If practical, a 


| Attraction has grossed near 
1$650,000, scaled to $2.40 and 
| played 849 performances (two-a- 


|day and three on Saturday .and 
| Sunday) to more than 350,000 per- 
sons. Managing director Len Lauer 
is plotting a delayed anniversary 
week starting Jan. 15 with civic, 
| Chamber of Commerce, 
| tv angles. 


Mont’! Cinerama Run 


Tat] Lineup For 


16th Scot Fest 


Edinburgh. 
The Stratford Shakespearean 
Festival Foundation of Stratford, 


Ontario, is pacted to present 
Shakespeare’s “Henry V” at the 
Assembly Hall here during the 


1956 International Festival. It will 
be staged by Michael Langham, 
Tyrone Guthrie's successor as resi- 
dent director. French roles will be 
played by French-Canadian actors. 
It will be the first time that Canada 
has sent a dramatic company on 
such a visit abroad. 

The Leningrad Philharmonic 
Orch has been invited to take part 
in the 1957 Festival. Robert Pon- 
sonby, artistic director, hopes it 


| will be possible, at a future date, 


| Hungarian-born 


radio and 


Approval of the church has been | 


important here plus a deal where- 
by 458 Quebec province ticket 
agents get a commission on every 
Cinerama ticket they sell and ditto 
a Vermont bus line. 


| Symphony 


visit by Russia’s Bol- 
Ernst von Dohnanyi, 
composer-pianist- 
conductor, is to make his first ap- 
pearance at the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival in August. 

The 10th Edinburgh Festival will 
be marked by major contributions 
from Canada, U.S., Austria, Ger- 
many, India, Italy and France. The 
Hamburg State Opera will present 
five operas, two of them receiving 
their first performance in Britain. 
They are Stravinsky’s ‘‘Mavra” and 
“Oedipus.’ 

The Boston Symphony Orch, 
under Charles Munch and Pierre 
Monteaux, will give five concerts 
in the Usher Hall. Visit will be 
start of a European tour as part 
of the orch’s 75th birthday cele- 
bration. 

Ram Gopal Indian Ballet will 
appear at the Empire Theatre for 
one week. Italian drama will make 
its first Edinburgh appearance 
when the Piccolo Teatro of Milan 
presents Goldoni’s comedy, “Arlec- 
chino,’ and a play by Pirandello. 


to arrange a 
shoi Ballet. 





Walter Hendl has been re- 
named as conductor of the Dallas 
Orchestra for 1956-57. 


seem 

















50 Years of Showmanship 





“The Telephone” and “The Me- 
dium” created awareness of an un- 
| usual talent. 

It was a subdued United States, 
veering to the conservative by 
1949 radio was developing a 
dread of doom... Petrillo’s AFM 
strike against the recording in- 
dustry was to last 15 months 
Columbia unveiled long-piaying 
recordings... “Flying Saucers... 
Christian Dior’s ‘‘new look”... On 
Broadway: “Mister Roberts” was a 
smash and Sartre’s ‘The Respect- 
ful Prostitute’ was confusing a 
Bronx alderman who thought it 
said ‘‘respectable.” 


More Italian film clicks, first 
“Paisan’ then. “Open. Clty” << . Js 
Arthur Rank was fighting for more 


playing time on U. S. screens for 
the British product ... Alec Guin- 
ness’ <ind Hearts and Coronets” 
and Laurence Olivier’s ‘Hamlet’ 
made impact 

Mopping U p 

“South Pacific’ smash inspired 
(1) gags it was easier for the GIs 
to conquer the Pacific than to get 
into see the the show of the same 
name, and (2), a ticket-gouging 
probe with more stringent regula- 
tions for freer boxoffice sales 
Atlantic City’s Million Dollar Pier 
suffered a $250,000 fire... Kansas 
repeals Prohibition after 69 years 

“Axis Sally” got 10-30 years for 
broadcasting Nazi propaganda .. 
Lord Haw-Haw was hanged 
Ballet was tres upbeat on Broad- 
way with Sadler’s Wells from Lon- 
don and Roland Petit’s Paris ballet 
which featured a sexy dance ver- 
sion of “Carmen.” 

Arthur Miller’s “Death of a 
Salesman” was the Pulitzer prize 
play of the year and primed dinner 
table conversation .. Vaudfilm 
policy went back at the Palace... 





|'House later temporarily essayed a 


| Kave, 


He’s now in his seventh year with | 


| the orch, 


In Memoriam 


1959 


JULIAN ANHALT 
GEORGE ATKINSON 
HARRY BENSON 
GEORGE BROWN 
ELEANOR FITZGERALD 
BEAUVAIS FOX 
J. FRANK GIBBONS 


CHARLES HARRIS 
IKE HOPE 
HARRY JACKSON 
IRVING KEYSER 
ARTHUR LEVY 


‘fis 


IR ee fey! + vee ROH 


ie alae 


ns ietet 3 


EDDIE MITCHELLL 
HARRY SHAPIRO ‘ 


NORMAN STEIN 


MARTIN WAGNER 
CHARLES WALTON 


ASSOCIATION OF THEATRICAL PRESS AGE! 


NTS AND MANAGERS | 


| Delilah,” 


| nated by television... 


form of ‘‘two-a-day” with Danny 
Judy Garland and Betty 


Hutton. 








Toujours Television 


We’re on the home stretch now 

. 1950 to date... right up with 
the bluejean set and the leather- 
jacketed wild ones...nobody mar- 
ticed particularly when vodka mar- 
tinis came in, or Bermuda shorts or 
Italian haircuts ... everybody was 
talking and making movies about 
juvenile delinquency ... were 
almost abreast of the somewhat 
embarrassed German film industry 
of the present moment, with prom- 
inent Nazis still prominent and 
wishing everybody would forget 
it . . . where does Davy Crock- 
ett fit in? ... along the way we 
passed Frank Costello on the wit- 
ness stand doing his famous “Bal- 
let of the Nervous Fingers”. . 
that was television dynamite 

Unquestionably the final segment 
of our 50-year panorama is domi- 
unless you 
insist the trend to Scot plaid din- 
ner jackets for men is more signifi- 
cant. Television has been ex- 
citingly great and also unexag- 
geratedly bad ... and the reports 
are still coming in... meanwhile 
the U. S. public has_ invested 
$15.6 billions (that’s right) in sets, 
tubes and service . and NBC 
can pay $250,000 for the first run 
rights to a British film, ‘“The Con- 
stant Husband and $500,000 for 
ditto rights to “King Richard III,’ 
(Sir Laurence Olivier). 

Events crowd the frame ; 
Jimmy Durante and Margaret Tru- 
man as a team... Robert Mont- 
gomery “coaching” President 
Eisenhower on tv technique 
war hero Audie Murphy and grid 
star Elroy (Crazylegs) Hirsch 
clicking in films (playing them- 





selves) . the incredible saga of 
Liberace ... Talk of Hollywood as 
a “ghost town” with so many loca- 
tion pictures in Rome, Venice, 
France, Germany, Africa... Jack 


Benny off radio for the first time 
in 21 years. 

The Coronation year (1953) 
sparked tourism as never before 
... There was a spate of chloro- 
phyll jokes, bop jokes, cornball 
songs, phonograph gimmicks (echo 
chambers, cracking of whips, etc.) 

Television stepped on Easter vul- 
garity (diamond chokers on _ pet 
dogs) . Bishop Sheen was oppo- 
Site Milton Berle, the comie 
cracking, “We both use old mate- 
rial” . . . “Iron pants” (King | 
Arthur’s Court costumers) and | 
“Biblical westerns” (“Samson and 
“David and Bathsheba,” 
“Quo Vadis”) were in screen 
vogue. 


“This Is Cinerama” roadshowed ! 


| the thing. a 
| from judgment and know-how. No 





hemes Y 


'in 15 theatres to over $22,000,009 


gross b.o. and _ its _— successor 
“Cinerama Holiday” already over 
$4,800,000 in 11 key city dates... 
the same “roadshow” concept is to 
be used for “Oklahoma!” in Todd. 
AO. But that has yet to prove it. 
self. George P. Skouras & (Co, 
tiffed with Mike Todd and bought 
him out. 

Or take note of Jackie Gleason's 
$11,000,000 Buick deal... the pro. 
pensity of Lee Shubert’s will to 
stir mostly trouble Miami's 
comeback after Las Vegas threat. 
ened to kayo it ...And an omen 
of changing times... Marian An- 
derson becoming first Negro to 
sing in the 70-year history of the 
Met .. . AS VARIETY keeps its 
rendezvous at 50, Adolph Zukor 
is 80 and 50 years a showman 

Sophie Tucker’s has had her 
own Golden Jubilee, ditto Helen 
Hayes who sees the Fulton Theatre 
renamed in her honor; the Ethel 
Barrymore is the only »ther Broad- 
way playhouse named for a living 


actress Ted Lewis counts 45 
years of trouping. So does Eddie 
Cantor. 





UA Dusts Itself OF | 


The films’ trend to blockbusters 
saw United Artists, one of the suc- 
cess stories of post-World War II, 
getting beaucoup into the black 
under the joint management team 
of Robert S. Benjamin, Arthur B. 
Krim, William J. Heineman, Max 
E. Youngstein and Arnold Picker, 
after their buyout of the Mary 
Pickford-Charles Chaplin control. 
Grace Kelly was the No. 1 box- 
office success story of 1954. Mari- 
lyn Monroe, Gina _ Lollobrigida, 
Judy Garland, Zsa Zsa Gabor were 
in the headlines on the boxoffice 
and romantic fronts. Marlene Die- 
trich, the glamorous grandma, was 
a sock shill for the Las Vegas 
casinos. So was Tallulah Bankhead. 
The 1954 film boxoffice comes 


| back was pointed up by the smash 


$12,000,000 for ‘““White Christmas’; 
“Caine Mutiny,” $8,700,000; ‘“‘Glenn 
Miiler Story,’ $7,000,000; ‘“‘The 
“gyptian,” $6,000,000; “Rear Win- 


| dow,” $5,300,000; “Magnificent Ob- 


session,” $5,200,000; “Three Coins 
In The Fountain,” $5,000,000. Re- 
issue of “Gone With The Wind” 
has sent that picture up to $33,- 
500,000 gross over the years. Cine- 
maScope pioneering “Robe” was 
up to $17,000,000 in ’54; and ‘‘From 
Here To Eternity,’ the Columbia 
item, Which merely was in ‘‘spec- 
tacular black-and-white,” looks to 
end up a= standout $12.500.000 
grosser. This is domestic distribu- 
tion yn money, 

As For The | Future . pcame | 


At this time, all sorts of issues 
remain uncertain in portent. What 
is to be the ultimate role of home- 
pay tv? The merits are hotly and 
contradictorily argued by profes- 





sional public relationists . .. Ze- 
nith has a suit against RCA on 
file... Paramount tested its Tele- 
meter system in Palm Springs and 


now marks time ... The whole 
mixed-up, not to say incestuous, 
state of film and television rela- 
tionships can only be untangled in 
the years ahead ... you can read 
about it in VARTETY, or course . 

Meantime a tire manufacturing 
company scion, Tom O'Neil, first 
buys the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and then RKO , with con- 
sequences not at all clear at this 
writing . . . Nor is it spelled out 
Whither goes closed-circuit televi- 
sion, which has had many ups and 
downs ... color television, too, is 
to be reckoned with. It looks like 
1956-1957 will see the real big 
spectrum putsch. 

And so at this Varrery rendez- 
vous at 50, the changes are in- 
finitely complex ... and no end to 
them in sight . - Which is one 
reason Why tradepapers are born 
and grow to be half-a-century old 

. today machinery and gear and 
technology overshadow all amuse- 
ments ,.. there has been a result- 
ant lessening of the personal busi- 
ness feeling as people deal so much 
today with corporations and cor- 
porations change staff so much. 
But a Noel Coward scores and 4 
Wally Cox flops in Las Vegas, a 
Laurette Taylor and a Frank Fay 
come back alive in “Menagerie” 
and “Harvey”—so it’s still plenty 
personal, 

One thing for sure: no matter 
how tricky the gear gets, no lens, 
no scrambling device, nothing will 
ever alter the dictum, “the play’s 
’” Nobody ever got away 


engineer ever wrote a hit. 
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With The Help Of : 


Special Songs 
JACK BARNETT 


JIMMY DURANTE 
Show 
for TEXACO 


Conductor 
ROY BARGY 


Producer and stager 
WILLIAM HARMON 


SID SMITH JOHN FENTON MURRAY 
- BENEDICT FRIEDMAN 


ELON PACKARD 


EDDIE JACKSON 





Associate Producer 


DERRICK LYNN-THOMAS 


The Rhythm 
JACK ROTH Saturdays 
Choreographer 
AIDA BROADBENT 


Scenic Designer 
FURTH ULLMAN JULES BUFFANO 


Management WM. MORRIS A 
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